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On  the  \st  of  January,  1856,  will  he  jniUished, 
N?  I.  OF  A  NEW  SERIES 

OF   THE 

PSYCHOLOGICAL   JOUKNAL. 

Edited  by  FOKBES  WINSLOW.  M.D.,  D.C.L.  OxoN. 


THE  first  number  of  the  "Psychological  Journal"  appeared  in  January,  1848. 
It  has  now  reached  its  32nd  number,  and  8th  volume.  It  is  deemed  advisable, 
for  many  reasons,  to  commence  in  January,  1856,  a  New  Series  of  the 
Journal,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  Editor  to  introduce  into  this  Quarterly 
Publication  some  important  alterations  and  improvements.  The  "  Psychological 
Journal"  for  the  future  will  be  divided  into  distinct  and  special  departments, 
embracing: 

1.  Original  Commxtnications  ox  thb  subject  op  Insanity  and  Medical  Psychology. 

2.  Pure  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Medical  Metaphysics. 

3.  Copious  Analytical  Notices  of  all  Bkitish.  and  Fobeign  Works  on  Psychology 

AND  Insanity. 

4.  Cerebral  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

5.  Judicial  Psychology. 

6.  Full  Riiports  of  all  Lunacy  Trials. 

7.  Psychological  Intelligence. 

No  labour  or  expense  will  be  spared  by  the  Editor  and  his  able  contributors 
to  make  the  New  Series  of  the  journal  complete  in  all  its  sectional  departments. 
With  this  object,  a  correspondence  has  been  opened  with  the  leading  psycho- 
logical physicians  of  Prance,  Germany,  and  America;  and  offers  of  assistance 
have  already  been  liberally  made  to  the  Editor  by  the  leading  men  in  each 
country,  who  have  undertaken  to  supply  him  with  all  the  recent  works,  pam- 
phlets, public  documents,  and  intelligence  having  reference  to  the  subject  of 
Psjrchology  and  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Without  neglecting  the  investi- 
gation of  questions  connected  with  Medical-Psychology,  Logic,  and  Meta- 
physics, it  will  be  the  principal  object  of  the  Editor  to  give  the  New  Series  of 
his  Journal  a  decided  practical  character  by  the  publication  of  a  course  of 
articles  on  the  medical,  moral,  and  judicial  treatment  of  the  insane,  having 
particular  reference  to  the  organization  and  management  of  lunatic  asylums, 
and  the  cure  of  insanity  by  therapeutic  remedial  agents.  It  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  Editor  to  cultivate  and  invite  a  correspondence  with  all  connected  with 
the  management  of  the  insane,  as  well  as  with  those  in  and  out  of  the  profes- 
sion who  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Psychological  Science  and 
Mental  Philosophy.  Information  of  a  practical  bearing  will  be  solicited  from 
all  quarters,  with  the  object  of  making  this  Quarterly  Journal  the  leading  and 
recognised  medium  of  psychological  communication  between  thinking  and 
experienced  men  of  all  nations.  Literary  assistance  has  been  freely  promised 
by  several  distinguished  Jurists  interested  in  the  subject  of  insanity  in  its 
medico-legal  aspects;  and  many  of  the  clergy,  officially  connected  as  chaplains 
with  our  Public  Asylums  and  Hospitals,  wiU  also  contribute  valuable  matter  to 
our  pages.  From  these  varied  sources  of  information,  the  Editor  hopes  to 
make  each  literary  department  of  the  "Psychological  Journal"  complete  in  all 
its  important  and  essential  features.  A  very  large  capital  has  already  been 
expended  in  the  estabhshment  of  this  Journal,  the  first  or  the  kind  pub- 
lished IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  Until  the  appearance  of  this  periodical,  there 
existed  in  Great  Britain  no  Journal  or  publication  devoted  to  the  investigation 
of  psychological  subjects,  and  those  engaged  in  the  responsible  and  anxious 
duty  of  treating  the  insane  possessed  no  special  organ  of  communication. 
The  "  Psychological  Journal"  supplied  this  desideratum.  The  Editor  trusts 
that  these  facts  will  not  be  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  the  public  and 
the  profession,  and  that  they  will  show,  by  liberally  supporting  the  New 
Series,  their  kind  appreciation  of  our  labours  to  excite  an  interest  in,  and  to 
extend  a  knowledge  of,  an  important  and  hitherto  neglected  department  of 
Medical  Science  and  Philosophy. 
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Art.  I.— BRITISH  ASYLUMS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

We  propose  inaugurating  our  new  volume  by  placing  before  our 
readers  an  analysis  of  the  most  recent  reports  of  the  British  County 
Asylums.  These  annual  records  contain  a  vast  body  of  useful  general 
and  statistical  information  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  pauper 
portion  of  om*  insane  population.  These  reports  are  not  easy  of  access 
to  many  of  our  foreign  subscribers,  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  important 
that  we  should  annually  publish  a  fair  resume  of  their  contents.  The 
official  documents  now  under  review  are  evidently  drawn  up  with  great 
care.  The  tabular  statements  embodied  in  the  reports  must  have 
entailed  upon  the  medical  officers  much  thought  and  laborious  work. 
Without  further  preface,  we  now  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  "  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Hanwell  County  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1854:" — 

"  The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  was  126,  of 
whom  64  were  males,  and  62  females.  The  number  discharged  cured 
was  43,  of  whom  17  were  males,  and  26  females.  Three  males  also 
left  the  Asylum  improved.  The  number  of  deaths  was  68,  of  whom 
45  were  males,  and  23  females.  The  rate  of  mortality,  though  some- 
what higher  than  last  year,  is  not  above  the  average." 

Dr.  Begley  says — 

"  The  number  of  patients  in  the  male  division  of  the  asylum  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  was  411 ;  64  have  been  admitted  since-,~ 
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making  together  475  ;  17  have  been  discharged  cured,  3  as  improved, 
and  45  have  died,  leaving  410  now  under  care. 

"  The  patients  admitted  during  the  year  were  generally  in  so  chronic 
a  stage  of  their  disorder,  or  the  malady  was  so  much  complicated  with 
general  paralysis  or  epilepsy,  diseases  which  usually  render  insanity 
incurable,  that  hope  could  not  be  entertained  of  the  recovery  of  many 
of  them.  Some  of  those,  however,  who  were  received  during  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  who  were  not  affected  with  either  of  the  com- 
plications referred  to,  have  left  the  asylum  well ;  others  of  them  are 
progressing  favourably,  and  are  likely  to  be  discharged  cured  in  the 
ensuing  spring. 

"  In  38  of  the  cases  admitted  the  disease  assumed  the  form  of  mania, 
and  in  9  that  of  melancholia.  Imbecility  was  the  type  of  the  disorder 
in  15  cases,  and  dementia  was  manifested  in  2.  Mania  was  associated 
in  6  cases  with  general  paralysis,  and  in  6  others  with  epilepsy. 
There  was  a  double  combination  of  general  paralysis  and  epilepsy  in 
1  case  of  mania.  Melancholia  was  found  in  union  with  general 
paralysis  in  1  case.  Imbecility  was  combined  with  that  affection  in  8 
cases,  and  with  epilepsy  in  1 ;  in  1  other  case  of  imbecility  there  was 
a  combination  of  both  paralysis  and  epilepsy.  The  2  cases  of  dementia 
were  complicated  with  general  paralysis. 

"  A  tendency  to  suicide  was  united  with  1  case  of  mania,  and  with 
melancholia  in  7  cases ;  1  of  the  suicidal  cases  of  melancholia  was 
affected  with  general  paralysis." 

Dr.  Begley  refers  to  the  cases  of  three  patients  who  were  discharged 
"cured,"  after  being  11,  4,  and  6  years  inmates  of  the  asylum.  He 
justly  observes,  that  "  recoveries  like  these  3,  after  so  long  a  residence 
in  the  Institution,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  every  asylum,  and 
tend  to  show  that  hope  is  not  to  be  abandoned  in  any  case,  however 
impromising  or  protracted." 

The  deaths  were,  as  usual,  "  caused  by  general  paralysis,  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  and  general  debility ;  some  others  resulted  from  dropsy, 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  stomach  and  bladder." 

Mr.  Denne,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  female  department, 
has  made  but  a  short  report.     He  says — 

"  On  the  first  of  January,  1853,  there  were  552  female  patients  in 
the  asylum. 

"  The  average  number  resident  during  the  year  has  been  557. 

"Sixty-three  patients  have  been  admitted;  about  half  of  whom, 
from  either  age,  infirmity,  or  advanced  stage  of  disease,  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  incurables. 

"  Twenty-three  patients  have  died ;  of  whom  2  were  upwards  of  90 
years  of  age,  5  above  80,  2  above  70,  8  above  60,  and  6  between  20 
and  50,  the  average  of  the  whole  number  being  61^  years." 

The  Chaplain's  report  is  satisfactory.  The  majority  of  the  patients 
manifest  an  eagerness  to  be  present  at  divine  service.     At  the  last 
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celebration  of  the  holy  communion  in  the  asylum,  55  patients  attended! 
The  following  case  forcibly  illustrates  the  importance  of  bringing  the 
insane  within  the  soothing  influences  of  religion : — 

"  On  entering  the  wards  after  the  evening  service,  a  patient  came 
to  meet  me,  and  said,  '  I  thank  you,  sir,  very  much  for  your  sermon 
to-day,  it  has  taken  a  load,  as  it  were,  from  my  mind,  for  I  feared  I 
should  not  be  able  to  resist  the  dreadful  thoughts  I  have  lately  had ; 
but  now  I  believe,  through  God's  help,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  them.'  On  my  remarking,  '  But  you  were  not  at  chapel,  N.,'  he 
replied,  '  No,  I  was  too  ill  to  sit  so  long,  but  I  stood  outside  the  door 
and  listened.'  Surely  in  this  we  have  an  example  of  the  Word  being 
"blessed,  '  to  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  confirm  the  feeble 
knees.'  " 

The  Hanwell  committee  have  thought  proper  to  publish  a  report  from 
the  Matron  of  the  asylum.  Surely  this  is  unnecessary  ?  It  places  her  in 
a  false  position,  and  is,  we  think,  derogatory  to  the  dignity,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  usefulness  of  the  medical  staff.  There  is  nothing  in  her  re- 
.port  that  entitles  it  to  this  honour.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  interest : 
the  facts  she  records  are  of  no  practical  importance  or  value.  In  making 
these  observations,  we  repudiate  all  intention  of  depreciating  the  talents, 
activity,  industry,  and  humanity  of  Mrs.  Macfie  ;  but  we  w^ould  advise 
her  for  the  future  to  leave  to  the  medical  officers  the  duty  of  doing  the 
literary  work  of  the  asylum.  She  must  have  much  to  occupy  her  time 
in  discharging  faithfully  the  onerous  duties  that  specially  devolve  upon 
one  holding  her  responsible  post.  In  writing  accounts  of  cases  in  the 
asylum  for  publication  in  the  annual  report  she  is  evidently  out  of  her 
element.  The  committee  of  Hanwell  Asylum  will  do  w^ell  to  omit, 
for  the  future,  this  kind  of  addenda. 

The  report  contains  several  valuable  tables  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  "  Third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  County  Asylum  at  Colney  Hatch" 
next  merits  attention.     It  appears  that — 

"  During  the  past  year,  392  patients  have  been  admitted, — namely, 
254  males  and  138  females.  The  deaths  during  the  spring  were  more 
than  the  average,  on  the  male  side;  but  during  the  year  the  number 
has  not  been  more  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
state  in  vv^hich  many  are  sent  to  the  asylum. 

"  On  the  female  side,  the  mortality  has  not  been  greater  than  in 
former  years. 

"  The  total  number  of  deaths  is  208,— namely,  135  males  and  73 
females. 

"  The  discharges  of  patients  recovered  during  the  year  have  been — 
100  males  and  42  females — a  number  which,  if  not  equal  to  our  bene- 
volent desires,  is  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  exceeds 
that  of  last  year  by  10  cases." 
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Mr.  Tyerman,  head  of  the  male  department,  records  the  following' 
statistics : — 

There  remained  in  the  male  department,  31st  Dee.,  1852     514 

There  have  been  admitted  since       254 

Total  males  nnder  care  during  the  year 708 

There  have  been  discliarged — 

Recovered 100 

Relieved     23 

Uureheved 0 

Died 134 

Total  discharged  and  dead        2G3 

Remaining  under  care  Dec.  31st,  1853    505 

Daily  average  number       509 

In  speaking  of  the  epileptic  cases,  Mr.  Tyerman  says  that  "  10,00(X 
epileptic  fits  occur  annually  among  the  male  patients  alone." 

It  appears  that — 

"  Post  mortem  examinations  have  been  instituted  in  104  cases,  the 
results  proving  very  generally  the  long  previous  existence  of  organic 
affections ;  pulmonary  disease,  tubercle,  &c.,  was  associated  in  89  in- 
stances, heart  disease  in  51,  and  kidney  disease  in  42.  Abnormal  con- 
formation of  the  brain  has  been  occasionally  observed;  e.f/.  want  of 
symmetry  between  the  hemispheres  and  central  portions,  and  in  rare 
instances  the  posterior  conua  of  the  lateral  ventricles  were  not  de- 
veloped." 

Mr.  Marshall,  medical  superintendent  of  the  female  department  of 
the  asylum,  says, — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  house  being  nearly  full  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1852,  the  admissions  of  patients  have  not  been  quite  so  numerous, 
amounting  to  138,  whilst  during  the  year,  42  have  been  discharged  a;* 
recovered,  IG  relieved,  and  8  not  improved,  have  been  removed  to  other 
asylums,  and  73  have  died,  leaving  728  patients  under  treatment  in 
the  asylum  on  December  31,  1853,  vacancies  for  8  persons  only  re- 
maining in  the  various  wards  of  this  department  of  your  asylum." 

This  gentleman  appends  to  his  report  several  interesting  tabular 
statements.  The  account  of  the^;05^  mortem  examinations  appear  to 
be  clearly  and  ably  di*awn  up,  and  do  credit  to  the  medical  officers  of 
this  national  establishment.  From  Colney  Hatch  Asylum  we  proceed 
to  another  great  public  institution,  the  annual  report  of  which  is  now 
before  us.  We  allude  to  Bethlem  Hospital.  We  have  been  much 
pleased  with  Dr.  Hood's  account  of  the  state  of  this  asylum.  His 
report  is  drawn  up  with  ability,  and  embodies  many  facts  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  psychological  physician.  First,  as  to  the  statistics  of 
Bethlem,  Dr.  Hood  says,- — 

"  On  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  there  were  356  patients  (including 

those  out  on  leave)  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  194  Avere  males,  and  162 

emales  ;  and  during  the  year  242  patients  were  admitted — 105  malesv, 
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•and  137  females  ;  so  that  since  the  last  annual  report  598  patients 
have  been  under  medical  treatment  and  moral  surveillance. 
"  The  admissions  were  as  follows : — 

"Curable       

Incurable    

Criminal     

105  137  212 
"  The  number  of  admissions  in  this,  and  in  all  other  public  institu- 
tions, is  subject  to  remarkable  fluctuations :  thus,  in  the  year  1849 
there  were  received  into  this  hospital  311  patients ;  the  next  year  the 
number  rose  to  371,  and  in  the  following-  vear,  viz.  1851,  the  admis- 
sions fell  to  300. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  neither  surprising  nor  disparaging  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  last  year  was  less  than  during  preceding  years,  which 
was  reasonably  accounted  for  by  my  predecessors,  who  observed,  in 
their  report  addressed  to  you  in  1851,  that  '  this  diminution  of  admis- 
sions may  be  ascribed  to  the  numerous  county  asylums  which  have 
been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  must  neces- 
sarily diminish  in  a  material  degree  the  applications  for  admission  into 
this  and  similar  institutions.'  We  have  also  to  consider  that  in  the 
metropolitan  district  alone  competition  has  induced  the  proprietors  of 
some  private  asylums  to  adopt  such  a  reduction  of  terms  as  render 
many  of  these  establishments  available  to  the  middle  classes  of 
society — persons  on  the  verge  of  poverty,  who  would  otherwise  require 
charitable  assistance.  Among  the  admissions  you  will  observe  38 
criminal  lunatics — 32  males  and  6  females — being  an  increase  of  10 
upon  the  numlDcr  admitted  in  1852,  and  of  as  many  as  21  upon  the 
number  admitted  in  1851. 

"  The  discharges  and  removals  of  patients  during  the  year  amounted 
to  212,  of  whom  82  were  males,  and  130  females ;  of  these  numbers  it 
IS  satisfactory  to  state  that  121  were  dismissed  cured.  The  details 
are  as  follows  : — 

M.  F.         Total. 

"Cured         45  7G         121 

Uncured     35  48  83 

ilemovcd  at  request  of  friends  2  G  8 

82  130  212 
"  The  peculiar  constitution  of  this  hospital,  which  by  its  regulations 
restricts  the  period  of  a  patient's  residence  on  the  curable  establish- 
ment to  one  year,  with  a  discretionary  extension  to  three  or  six 
months — which  was  wisely  devised  with  the  view  of  making  it  a 
♦strictly  curative  institution  —  may  explain  the  reason  of  so  many 
patients  being  discharged  uncured.  The  majority  of  them  were  in 
fact  still  under  medical  treatment,  though  with  little  if  any  hope  of 
permanent  amendment :  it  being  well  known  that  the  chances  of  re- 
covery are  materially  diminished  after  the  first  year ;  and  the  majority 
of  cures  here  reported  will  be  found  to  have  taken  j)lace  within  the 
first  three  months  after  admission. 
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"  The  deaths  which  took  place  during  the  year,  it  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  state,  were  not  so  numerous  as  I  had  reason  to  anticipate  in 
my  last  report." 

When  referring  to  the  adoption  of  the  "Non-restraint  System," 
Dr.  Hood  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  barbarous  mode  of 
treatment  pursued  towards  the  insane  during  the  "dark  ages."  We 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  Dr.  Hood  is  directing  his  attention  to 
moral  treatment,  and  that  he  is  disposed  to  carry  out  in  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  spirit  the  curative  principle  acted  upon  with  such  great 
success  in  the  majority  of  the  best  first-class  private  asylums  in  this 
country.     He  justly  observes, — 

"  In  the  moral  management  of  the  insane  we  caimot  attach  too 
much  importance  to  those  occupations  and  recreations  which  tend  to 
divert  the  mind  from  its  delusions,  and  which  rouse  and  invigorate  the 
healthy  exercise  of  its  reflecting  faculties.  Speaking  generally,  we 
find  lunatics  of  every  class,  unless  urged  to  the  contrary,  disposed  to 
be  indolent ;  some  few  indeed  may  be  mischievously  restless  :  but  the 
majority  succumb  under  their  morbid  feelings,  and  are  indisposed  to 
exert  themselves  with  any  degree  of  steadiness. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  description  of  occupation  has  a 
curative  tendency,  and  it  is  desirable  that  such  patients  should  receive 
every  possible  encouragement.  Even  recreation,  whatever  be  the  kind 
of  amusement,  is  only  another  term  for  mental  employment,  and 
judiciously  promoted,  cheers  the  mind,  and  excites  a  healthy  tone  of 
feeling.  Hence  some  of  the  patients  during  the  year  were  permitted 
to  walk  out,  under  the  care  of  nurses  and  proper  attendants,  which 
was  esteemed  a  great  indulgence,  and  had  perceptibly  a  good  effect. 
Four  of  the  male  patients,  who  were,  however,  not  fit  to  be  discharged, 
were  allowed  to  spend  a  day  at  Kevv%  another  day  they  went  by  steam- 
boat to  the  Nore ;  and  conducting  themselves  well,  under  the  charge 
of  careful  attendants,  during  the  year  visited  many  different  pubHc 
exhibitions,  the  National  Gallery,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Marlborough 
House,  the  Zoological  Grardens,  Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  &c.  &c.  This 
privilege  was  awarded  to  them  gradually,  and  was  suggested  by  their 
enjoyment  and  quiet  demeanour  when  first  taken  for  a  walk  round  the 
garden:  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  indulgence 
having  been  highly  appreciated  by  them,  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  their  minds.  If  we  can  succeed  in  giving  a  patient  the  impres- 
sion that  we  repose  confidence  in  him,  if  we  can  make  him  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  keeping  his  i^arole  cVhonneiir,  we  are  greatly  im- 
proving his  mental  state  :  for  the  recovery  of  self-respect  is  often  the 
first  indication  of  impending  cure.  Hence  we  find  the  reports  of 
many  lunatic  asylums  attesting  the  advantages  which  patients  derive 
from  guch  excursions." 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  prevents  our  quoting  more  at 
length  from  this  valuable  report.  We  can  specially  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  tabular  statements  deserve  careful 
study. 
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The  followng  is  the  statistical  statement  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  Surrey  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  1853,  published  in  the  report 
for  1854  :— 

"  At  the  date  of  our  last  report  there  were  396  male  patients,  and 
488  female  patients — together  884.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
admitted  136  males,  and  193  females — together  329;  and  342  have 
been  discharged,  or  died,  leaving,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  871. 

"  The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  asylum,  during  the  year,  was 
1213  ;  the  highest  number  at  any  time  was  911,  the  lowest  was  864  ; 
and  the  average  number  under  treatment,  during  the  whole  period, 
was  887. 


Remaiiiinp^  31st  December,  1852 
Admitted  in  1853        

... 

... 

M. 

396 
130 

F. 

488 
193 

Total. 
884 
329 

532 

681 

1213 

Of  whom  have  been  discharged- 

- 

Recovered      

itemoved,  not  recovered       

Died       ,..     ...     ... 

M. 

65 
26 

65 

F. 

104 
30 

52 

Total. 

169 

56 

117 

156    186    342 

376    495    871 
"  The  number  of  recoveries  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  being  in 

the  proportion  of  about  14  per  cent.;  that  of  deaths  is  rather  greater, 

being  about  9  per  cent. 

"  Of  the  deaths  of  (jo  male  patients — 

27  died  of  apoplexy  and  general  paralysis. 

13      „       exhaustion,  general  debOity,  and  old  age. 

7  „       epilepsy. 

8  „       pulmonary  disease. 

10      „       of  various  other  causes. 

"  Of  the  52  female  patients — 

17  died  of  apoplexy,  cerebral  disease,  and  general  paralysis. 

9  „      pulmonary  disease. 
7      „      epilepsy. 

7      „      exhaustion. 

3      „      old  age. 

7      „      of  various  causes. 

"  Three  cases  came  under  the  investigation  of  the  coroner  and  a  jury, 
whose  verdicts  were  as  follows  : — 

"  In  one  case,  a  male,  '  natural  death — sudden  exhaustion  upon  ex- 
citement, after  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.' 

"  In  one  case,  a  male,  '  suicide,  by  thrusting  a  portion  of  a  glove 
into  the  throat,  producing  suffocation — he  being  insane.' 

"  In  one  case,  a  female,  '  natural  death,  from  apoplexy.'  '* 

With  the  exception  of  the  tables,  the  report  contains  no  facts  or 
remarks  calling  for  particular  notice.     Sir  A.  Morison,  whom  we  be- 
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lieve  prepares  the  tabular  statements  of  this  asylum,  deserves  much 
praise  for  the  ability  with  which  he  conducts  this  department  of  the 
asylum. 

From  the  "  First  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Norfolk  County  Lunatic 
Asylum"  we  ascertain  that — 

"  During  the  past  twelve  months,  83  patients  have  been  admitted  ; 
viz.,  36  males  and  47  females. 

"  On  the  31st  December,  1852,  there  were  in  the  asylum,  139  males 
and  159  females ;  total,  298,  The  whole  number  under  treatment 
during  the  year  has  been  381 ;  the  average  number  daily,  resident, 
304.91,  or  139.66  males  and  165.25  females. 

"  The  number  of  deaths  has  been  36,  or  19  males  and  17  females ; 
and  the  number  of  recoveries  39,  or  17  males  and  22  females ;  and 
the  number  discharged,  not  cured,  has  been  6  ;  viz.,  2  males  and  4 
females." 

The  report,  which  is  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Foote  and  Mr.  Firth,  is  en- 
titled to  our  warmest  commendation.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Foote  should 
have  been  removed  from  this  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  sincerely  hope 
that,  ere  long,  he  will  be  again  in  harness,  and  busily  engaged  among 
the  insane  in  the  work  of  labour  and  love. 

We  extract  from  the  "Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Derb3''shire 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  1854,"  under  the  able  management  of  Dr. 
.Hitchman,  the  subjoined  interesting  particulars: — 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  admissions  during  the  past 
year  are  almost  numerically  the  same  as  those  of  the  year  1852.  From 
January,  1851,  to  January,  1852,  there  were  admitted  into  this 
asylum,  73  male  and  57  female  patients,  and  during  the  year  that  has 
just  passed,  there  were  admitted, — 

Males 74  )  ,qi 

Females      ...     57  ]  ^"^^ 

being  the  precise  number  of  females,  and  only  one  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  males  admitted  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1852. 

'•  There  were  more  patients  admitted  in  the  month  of  June  than 
in  any  other  month  of  the  past  j^ear — the  largest  number  of  admis- 
sions being  17  in  June,  16  in  April,  and  13  in  September.  As, 
however,  only  4  out  of  the  17  were  of  recent  origin,  this  fact  does 
not  throw  much  light  upon  the  influence  of  seasons  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  malady.  The  largest  number  of  recent  cases  were  brought 
to  the  as^'lum  during  the  month  of  January;  whether  an  equal 
number  of  cases  sprung  up  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  it  is  not 
possible  to  state,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  patients  are 
still  kept  back  from  the  institution  by  financial  and  other  considera- 
tions. 

"  In  those  countries  where  cretinism  and  idiotism  are  endemic,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  greater  number  of  cretins  were  resident  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountains  towards  the  north.  This  fact  has  been 
proved  by  the  Sardinian  Commission,  and   by  the  private  researches 
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of  scientific  men,  but  has  been  most  specially  enforced  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hubertz,  of  Copenhagen.  This  observer  has  also  found  that  insanity 
in  Denmark  is  more  prevalent  in  the  northern  '  herreds,'  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom,  than  in  the  southern  portions.  All  the  facts  which 
have  hitherto  fallen  under  the  observation  of  your  physician  would 
appear  to  substantiate  this  conclusion,  as  far  as  idiotcy  is  involved 
in  this  county,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  hold  good  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  the  insane  in  the  two  divisions  of  Derbyshire.  Of 
258  patients  sent  from  this  county  since  1851,  92  were  from  the 
northern  division,  and  166  from  the  southern  portion,  in  which 
the  town  of  Derby  is  included.  The  population  of  the  two  divisions 
being — 

Nortliern  Division         130,067 

Southern  Division        166,017 

the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  their  respective  populations  will  be — 

Northern  Division  ...  1  in  every  1413  ^ 
Southern  Division  ...  1  in  every  1000  yYe 

Or,  leaving  Derby  out  of  the  calculation,  which  in  common  with  all 
large  towns  has  special  influences  in  operation  upon  the  human  mind 
and  feelings — the  statistics  would  be  as  follow: — 96  from  the  southern 
division,  containing  a  population  of  125,408,  making  a  proportion  of 
1  in  every  1306J-.  This  would  give  a  slight  preponderance  in  favour 
of  the  mental  salubrity  of  the  northern  division;  as  the  parliamentary 
division  has  been  taken  in  this  calculation,  some  villages  are  included 
in  the  southern  division  which  are,  in  truth,  more  northerly  in  their 
geographical  position  than  those  which  are  enumerated  as  northern, — 
for  instance,  Slatlock  in  contrast  with  Alfreton,  or  Pinxton ;  but  the 
population  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  affect  in  any  essential  degree  the 
above  conclusions.  From  the  town  of  Derby  70  patients  were 
sent,  which  in  a  population  of  40,609  give  a  proportion  of  1  in  every 

"  Even  if  the  whole  island  be  taken  into  calculation,  we  observe  no 
especial  exemption  in  favour  of  the  southern  counties.  Dorset,  one  of 
the  most  southerly,  abounds  in  lunatics  and  idiots,  ranging  as  high  as 
1  in  640  of  the  population,  while  Derbj^shire,  Durham,  and  Lancashire, 
according  to  the  Poor-law  returns,  have  not  above  1  lunatic  or  idiot  in 
1000  of  the  population.  Thus  teaching  us  that  there  are  other  causes 
as  potent  in  the  production  or  prevention  of  nervous  diseases  as  geo- 
graphical position. 

"The  social  condition  and  occupations  of  the  patients  admitted 
dm-ing  the  year  were  various,  as  shown  by  the  following  tables : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Single 

..     31 

Single 

.     30 

^Married     ... 

..     3S 

Married      

.     21 

Widowed  ...     . 

..       4 

Widowed 

.       6 

Unknown ... 

..       1 

74 


57 
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When  speaking  of  the  effects  of  religious  excitement  in  producing 
insanity,  Dr.  Hitchman  observes, — 

"  All  impassioned  religious  excitement  which  does  not  culminate  in 
some  useful  act,  has  a  tendency  to  agitate  and  overwhelm  weak  and 
sensitive  persons,  and  that  the  peculiar  dogmas  embraced  are  largely 
determined  by  circumstances,  and  by  inherent  and  special  character- 
istics of  the  individual  mind;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  charge  upon  any 
special  religious  theory  the  fearful  consequences  ascribed  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  creed.  Minds  linked  to  a  special  organization  become  excited  and 
bewildered  by  the  stern,  exclusive,  and  yet  impassioned  tenets  of  the 
Geneva  Eeformer ;  but  then  minds  of  another  character  become  equally 
disturbed  by  the  more  diffusive  creed  of  Wesley  and  his  followers. 
Indeed,  during  the  early  career  of  John  Wesley,  it  is  certain  that  more 
persons  became  convulsed,  and  ultimately  insane,  than  during  the 
preaching  of  George  Whitefield.  Southey  informs  us,  when  speaking 
of  the  convulsions  which  agitated  many  of  Wesley's  followers,  that 
'  These  effects  had  never  as  yet  been  produced  imder  Whitefield's 
preaching,  though  they  now  followed  Wesley  wherever  he  went ;  and 
it  appears  that  Whitefield,  who  came  once  more  to  Bristol  at  this 
time,  considered  them  as  doubtful  indications  at  least,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  encouraged.  But  no  sooner  had  he  begun  to  preach  before  a 
congregation,  among  whom  these  '  outward  signs'  }\2idi  previously  i^ken 
place,  and  who  therefore  vs-ere  prepared  for  the  affection  by  their  state 
of  mind,  as  fear  in  times  of  pestilence  predisposes  the  body  for  receiving 
the  contagion,  the  four  persons  were  seized  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
and  sunk  down  close  by  him.  (Southey's  'Life  of  Wesley,'  p.  281.) 
*  According  to  a  moderate  computation  four  thousand  people  were 
within  a  very  short  time  affected  wdth  this  convulsive  malady.' — • 
Hecker  on  the  '  Dancing  Mania,'  p.  134.  These  susceptibilities  are 
dependent  rather  upon  constitutional  peculiarities  than  upon  the  effect 
of  special  tenets  ;  thus  we  have  perceived  in  the  history  of  individuals, 
that  even  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  breathe  a  solace  and  a  peace  to 
one  individual,  and  yet  arouse,  as  if  with  the  tones  of  a  trumpet,  the 
combativeness  and  energy  of  another.  '  Scriptiu'e,'  said  Melancthon, 
'  imparts  to  the  soul  a  holy  and  marvellous  delight,  it  is  the  heavenly 
ambrosia.'  '  The  Word  of  God,'  exclaimed  Luther,  '  is  a  sword,  a  war, 
a  destruction  ;  it  falls  upon  the  children  of  Ephraim  like  a  lioness  in 
the  forest.'  The  excess  oi  fanaticism,  its  immoderate  ecstasies,  and 
selfish  raptures  agitate  the  nervous  system,  disorder  its  functions,  and 
bring  the  reason  and  the  will  under  the  sole  dominion  of  imagination 
and  feeling,  and  thus  occasionally  render  the  individual  insane  and 
irresponsible,  both  in  our  own  church  or  in  the  chm-ch  of  the  Vatican, 
as  in  the  wildest  of  the  sects  which  spring  up  in  this  and  other  comi- 
tries  ;  but  where  one  man  now  falls  a  victim  to  '  religious  excitement,' 
ten  others  are  the  prey  of  exhausting  anxieties  contingent  upon  com- 
mercial affairs — the  fatigues  of  overwork — or  of  vicious  indulgence  in 
forbidden  pleasures ;  whilst  to  many  in  asylums,  as  to  thousands  in  the 
world,  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  has  been  '  a  message  of  glad  tidings,' 
and  a  balm,  a  consolation,  and  a  peace  more  sustaining  and  restorative 
than  any  other  single  agency." 
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Dr.  Hitchman  says,  when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  insanity, — 

"  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  malady  was  hereditary 
— and  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  past  year,  two  and  three 
members  of  the  same  family  have  been  under  treatment  at  the  same 
time.  Intemperance,  domestic  trials,  disappointed  affections,  and 
bodily  ailments  of  a  special  kind  have  been  the  other  most  clearly 
ascertained  causes,  and  their  frequency  has  been  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  enumerated." 

Again,  when  referring  to  the  effect  of  "anxiety"  and  "mental 
shock"  in  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Dr.  H.  observes, — 

"  Emotion  and  shock  are  far  more  frequently  the  cause  of  insanity 
than  prolonged  intellectual  exertions  of  any  kind.  Intellectual  labour 
rarely  disorders  the  mind  permanently,  unless  anxiety  or  some  other 
powerful  emotion  is  superadded  to  it.  The  student  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction and  fearful  of  defeat — the  merchant  harassed  by  business, 
and  dreading  an  altered  position  in  his  circumstances,  or  the  discredit 
and  disgrace  of  bankruptcy — the  devotee  perplexing  himself  with  con- 
flicting creeds,  anxious  to  be  of  the  true  church  and  yet  distrustful  of 
his  previous  convictions — the  fanatic  yielding  himself  up  to  wild  and 
rapturous  emotions — the  mechanic  or  labourer  toiling  too  much  under 
the  anxieties  of  home  and  family — are  all  engaged  in  dangerous  pur- 
suits, which  have  wrecked  and  will  continue  to  wreck  many  minds, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  peculiar  study,  the  especial  business,  the 
particular  creed,  the  special  sect,  or  the  kind  of  labour  which  may  be 
engaging  their  respective  attentions.  In  carefully  investigating  the 
histories  of  patients,  it  has  been  usually  found  that  physical  weak- 
ness and  moral  shock  have  combined  to  produce  the  unhappy  result." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  exists  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  pathological  effects  of  pure  intellectual  exertion  and  emo- 
tional influence ;  but  we  do  not  agree  entirely  with  our  author,  that 
"intellectual  labour  rarely  disorders  the  mind  permanently."  We 
have  seen  rdany  distressing  cases  of  incurable  insanity,  which  would 
clearly  be  traced  to  "  intellectual  labour."  Softening  of  the  brain  and 
permanent  impairment  of  the  intellect,  ending  in  general  paralysis, 
according  to  our  experience,  are  often  the  consequences  of  excessive 
devotion  to  literary  and  intellectual  pursuits.  We  admit,  however, 
the  difliculty  of  disassociating  severe  intellectual  work  from  anxiety  of 
mind ;  they  appear  to  us  very  often  to  proceed  'pari  passu.  When 
speaking  of  the  medical  treatment  of  insanity,  Dr.  Hitchman  ob- 
serves,— 

"  In  cases  of  aggravated  hysteria  associated  with  corporeal  debility, 
the  tincture  of  sumbul  combined  with  Battley's  sedative,  has  been 
a  most  useful  medicine,  and  especially  when  the  milder  preparations 
of  iron,  such  as  the  citrate,  have  been  administered  in  the  interval." 

When  referring  to  the  question  of  "  Non-restraint,"  oui'  author 
remarks, — 

"No  less  than  forty-seven  suicidal  individuals  have  been  under  treat- 
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ment,  and  some  of  these  have  been  so  energetically  bent  upon  effecting 
their  purpose,  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  them  for  da}^  or  night  for 
many  weeks  in  succession.  A  few  of  them  involved  great  responsi- 
bility, and  formed,  indeed,  these  especial  cases  which  are  said  to  test 
^nd  to  refute  the  principle  of  non-restraint.  The  opponents  of  this 
practice  are  constantly  asking — '  What  would  you  do  with  a  man 
who  had  cut  his  throat  and  was  determined  to  pull  it  open  again 
after  it  had  been  dressed?'  Indeed,  all  kinds  of  imaginary  cases  are 
conjured  up,  to  which  you  are  expected  to  give  an  explicit  and  cate- 
gorical reply.  But  no  treatment  can  be  defined  for  such  ideal  cases, 
and  no  defined  treatment  will  succeed  (because  never  heart ily  carried 
out)  in  the  hands  of  an  unbeliever  in  the  efficacy  and  humanity  of  the 
principle." 

We  should  be  disposed,  with  deference  to  Dr.  Hitchman,  to  repeat  the 
question  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  "the  opponents  of  this  practice," 
and  ask,  how  he  would  treat  a  case  of  this  kind  ?  We  cannot  conceive 
why  Dr.  Hitchman  should  call  such  cases  "imaginary"  or  ^'' ideaip 
v;hen  they  are  of  ordinary  occurrence.  Lunatics  do,  alas !  sometimes 
cut  their  throats — ligatures  are  occasionally  required  for  the  treatment 
of  these  cases;  and  patients  resolutely  determined  upon  self-destruction 
often  do  their  utmost  to  effect  their  purpose,  b}^  tearing  the  wound 
open !  Under  such  distressing  circumstances,  who  would  for  one 
moment  question  the  necessity  and  humanity  of  preserving  life,  by 
restraining  the  hands  of  the  patient  until  the  wound  has  cicatrised  ? 

We  find  nothing  in  the  "  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Friends' 
Betreat  for  1851,"  calling  for  special  comment.  We  can  only  afford 
space  for  one  extract.  Mr.  John  Kitching,  the  resident  medical  officer, 
when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  justly  remarks : — 

"  That  mode  of  treatment  approaches  most  nearly  to  our  idea  of 
perfection,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  specialities,  physical  and  moral,  of 
each  case,  and  seeks  to  maintain  each  individual  in  the  highest  condi- 
tion of  which  his  mental  faculties  are  capable.  Kindliness  and  sym- 
pathy for  suffering  and  misfortune  form  the  foundation-stone  on  which 
all  effectual  treatment  is  based.  It  may,  however,  happen  that  the 
kindest  treatment  requires  a  very  different  plan  to  be  pursued  from 
what  the  patient  may  approve,  and  he  may  form  a  very  mistaken  esti- 
mate of  that  which  is  really  the  most  conducive  to  his  welfare ;  to  him 
the  greatest  kindness  may  put  on  the  disguise  of  its  opposite,  and  the 
conductors  of  asylums  must  be  prepared  to  be  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented in  much  that  they  do  with  the  single-hearted  desire  to 
promote  the  interests  of  those  under  their  charge." 

There  are  several  valuable  tabular  statements  appended  to  the  report, 
to  which  we  can  only  direct  attention.  We  glean  the  following  statis- 
tical facts  from  the  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendent (Dr.  Thurnam)  of  the  Wilts  County  Asylum"  : — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  has  now  expired,  there  were 
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in  the  asylum  219  patients;  namely,  103  males  and  IIG  females.  In 
the  course  of  the  twelve  months,  there  have  been  105  cases  admitted ; 
of  which  4-1  were  males  and  61  females  : — the  average  being  almost 
precisely  at  the  rate  of  two  cases  per  week.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
admissions  18  were  persons  who  had  previously  been  discharged,  or 
cases  of  re-admission.  There  are  now  in  the  asylum  255  patients ; 
namely,  110  males  and  145  females.  The  average  number  resident 
during  the  year  has  been  244*6. 

"  There  have  been  46  discharges  ;  and  of  this  number,  34  were  con- 
sidered as  recovered  when  they  left  the  asylum.  The  majority  of  the 
remainder  were  much  improved  in  their  mental  condition,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  discharged  at  the  request  of  their  friends.  A  few  were 
removed  to  other  asylums,  as  not  chargeable  to  parishes  in  Wiltshire^ 
Two  patients  are  absent  on  trial. 

"  Of  the  whole  number  discharged  since  the  opening  of  the  asylum, 
19  cases  have  been  re-admitted  during  the  year,  in  consequence  of  a 
relapse  or  recurrence  of  the  disorder." 

Dr.  Thurnam,  when  referring  to  the  liability  to  relapse  in  cases  of 
apparent  recovery  from  attacks  of  insanity,  observes — 

"  Many  also,  who  whilst  subject  to  the  regular  discipline  of  an 
asylum,  appear  well  and  fully  capable  of  self-government,  are  no  sooner 
at  liberty  than  they  display  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  which  had  been 
restrained  or  concealed,  rather  than  eradicated  or  cured." 

According  to  our  experience,  such  is  often  the  case.  It  is  said  that 
Zimmerman,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  "Solitude,"  was 
never  sane  outside  of  the  walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  became  rational 
and  free  from  excitement  soon  after  being  placed  under  restraint ;  but 
immediately  upon  his  release,  relapsed  into  his  former  condition. 

The  statistics  of  the  "Lincolnshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum"  for  the 
past  year  are  conveyed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  the 
first  annual  report.  This  asjdum,  we  would  premise,  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  jDatients  on  the  9th  of  August,  1852  : — 

"  On  the  31st  of  December,  1853,  the  number  of  patients  who  had 
been  admitted  was  as  follows,  viz.: — 84  men  and  92  women  from  other 
asylums ;  8  men  and  12  women  from  workhouses ;  and  64  men  and 
57  women  from  their  homes  ;  making  a  total  of  317  patients,  of  whom 
156  were  men  and  161  women. 

"  Seventeen  men  and  18  women  were  discharged  recovered ;  5  men 
and  3  women  (out-county  patients)  were  removed  to  other  asylums ; 
and  19  men  and  14  women  died;  making  the  total  of  discharges  and 
deaths  76—41  men  and  35  women. 

"  The  numbers  remaining  in  the  asylum  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1854,  were  115  men  and  126  women ;  total,  241, 

"  The  average  daily  resident  number  for  the  year  1853  was  228.23 ; 
and  for  the  whole  period  of  seventeen  months,  205.81. 

"  The  mortality  was  10.41  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  under 
treatment,  and  16.03  per  cent,  of  the  mean  resident  number ;  which, 
regarding  the  infirmities  and  bad  bodily  condition  of  a  lai'ge  number 
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of  the  patients  when  admitted,  is  by  no  means  an  unfavourable 
result." 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  following  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  early  and  prompt  treatment : — 

"  In  cases  of  recent  occurrence,  however,  the  importance  of  early 
removal  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  All  experience  and  all  autho- 
rity assert  that  when  once  insanity  is  manifested,  the  very  foundation 
of  curative  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  patient  from  the  ex- 
ternal influences  which  have  occasioned  or  are  likely  to  protract 
the  disorder,  in  overcoming  resistance  to  remedial  agents,  and  in 
adopting  an  appropriate  regimen  and  diet.  These  conditions  of  treat- 
ment, so  far  at  least  as  the  indigent  classes  are  concerned,  can  only  be 
complied  with  b}^  removal  to  an  asylum ;  and  any  delay  in  effecting 
this,  whether  from  false  economical  motives  on  the  part  of  parish 
authorities,  or  from  repugnance  of  friends  to  the  separation,  is  fraught 
with  injury  to  the  patient  and  ultimate  expense  to  the  ratepayers.  A 
week's  procrastination  may  protract  the  treatment  to  months ;  a 
month's  delay  may  allow  a  favourable  crisis  to  pass  by  unimproved, 
and  determine  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease." 

When  alluding  to  the  previous  occupations  of  the  patients  admitted, 
as  well  as  the  hereditary  character  of  the  insanity,  it  is  observed — 

"  As  would  be  expected  in  a  count}^  whose  population  is  essentially 
agricultm'al,  the  admissions  have  included  a  large  number  of  fai'm- 
labourers,  their  wives  and  families.  From  the  healthful  and  unex- 
citing nature  of  its  employment,  it  might  be  supposed  that  such  a 
population  should  enjoy  a  larger  immunity  from  insanity  than  that 
of  manufacturing  counties,  but  such  does  not  appear  to  be  always  the 
case.  The  proportion  of  insane  paupers  to  the  population  of  Lan- 
cashire is  as  1  in  1083,  in  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire  as  1  to  1176, 
and  in  Staflbrdshire  as  1  to  1079  ;  while  in  Lincolnshire  it  is  as  1  to 
806 — a  proportion  which,  it  is  believed,  is  lai'gely  attributable  to 
hereditary  predisposition.  In  many  of  the  cases  received  from  the 
towns  the  mental  disorder  has  been  distinctly  traceable  to  habits  of 
intemperance  and  dissipation ;  but  in  those  coming  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  such  causes  have  been  comparatively  rare,  and  a 
congenital  want  of  mental  power  to  resist  ordinary  excitants  and 
depressants  has  appeared  pretty  generally  to  have  been  the  fons  et 
origo  mali.^' 

A  high  authority  has  declared  that  the  stomach-pump  is  never 
necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  What  would,  we  ask, 
have  become  of  Dr.  Palmer's  patient  if  he  had  not  forced  food  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  this  instrument  ? 

"A  few  instances  of  refusal  of  food  ha^e  occurred,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  female  patient,  yielded  to  change  of  diet  and  medical 
treatment.  The  patient  alluded  to  fell,  soon  after  her  admission,  into 
a  cataleptic  state,  during  which  no  inducement  whatever  succeeded  in 
getting  her  to  swallow  anything.  If  her  mouth  was  opened,  and  food 
put  into  it,  she  would  remain  with  the  food  resting  on  her  tongue 
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until  somebody  removed  it.  After  several  days'  abstinence  her 
strength  began  to  fail,  and  the  odom*  of  her  breath  indicated  that 
feeding  could  be  no  longer  delayed  with  safety.  The  stomach-pump 
was  employed  three  times  a-day,  without  her  offering  the  least  resist- 
ance, for  six  weeks,  when  her  health  became  much  improved,  and  she 
began  to  eat  again  of  her  own  accord.  She  subsequently  mended  very 
rapidly,  and  has  since  been  discharged  quite  recovered." 

There  appear  to  have  been  four  inquests  at  the  asylum ;  one  patient 
died  during  a  fit  of  epileps}^;  the  second  died  suddenly  from  ulcera- 
tion and  perforation  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal; 
the  third  was  a  case  of  suicide  from  hanging;  and  the  fourth 
case  was  "  also  a  male  patient,  who  died  in  consequence  of  his  ribs 
having  been  severely  injured  during  a  paroxysm  of  maniacal  violence, 
and  while  two  of  the  attendants  were  conveying  hiiii  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  in  a  padded-room.  The  verdict 
returned  by  the  jury  was  '  homicide  by  misadventure.'  The  whole 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  case  were  subsequently  investigated 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  visitors,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  verdict 
of  the  inquest  was  entirely  supported  by  the  facts." 

We  do  not  affirm  this  accident  could  have  been  averted  if  the 
strait-waistcoat  had  been  at  once  applied ;  but  of  this  we  feel  strongly 
convinced,  that  it  is  much  more  humane  to  apply  such  restrauit  for  a 
short  period  than  for  four  or  five  powerful  men  to  struggle  with  a 
patient  in  "a  paroxysm  of  maniacal  violence."  Severe  and  serious 
injuries  may  and  do  often  occur  from  these  absurd  contests  with  the 
insane. 

Dr.  Palmer's  report  does  him  great  credit.  We  congratulate  the 
committee  on  having  so  active  and  intelligent  an  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Asylum. 

According  to  the  "  Eighth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Devon  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  1850,"  there  were 
admitted — 

"  During  the  past  year,  96  patients,  of  whom  49  were  men  and  47 
were  women.  The  largest  number  resident  at  one  time  was  472  ;  the 
number  under  treatment  has  been  555  ;  and  the  average  number  resident 
has  been  460. 

"  The  number  of  patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  jesiv  was 
459 ;  and  the  number  resident  at  this  date  is  445,  of  whom  195  are 
men  and  250  are  women. 

"  Sixty-two  patients  have  been  discharged,  of  whom  26  were  men 
and  36  women ;  of  these  55  were  discharged  recovered — 6  were  dis- 
charged relieved — and  1  imimproved. 

"  Fort^^-seven  patients  have  died,  of  whom  25  were  men  and  22  were 
women. 

"  The  mortality  which  last  year  was  Q.Q  per  cent,  of  the  average 
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number  resident,  lias  this  year  been  10  per  cent,  of  that  number,  and 
8.4  per  cent,  of  the  number  under  treatment. 

"  Many  of  the  patients  whose  deaths  have  this  year  swelled  tlie 
obituary,  were  admitted  in  a  dying  state.  'No.  1072,  a  melancholic, 
was  imable  to  retain  any  food  after  admission,  and  died  in  twenty-six 
days,  from  disorganization  of  the  stomach.  The  appearance  of  this 
organ  suggested  the  probability  that  the  unhappy  man  had  taken 
some  deleterious  substance  before  admission,  with  a  suicidal  intent. 

"  No.  1099  was  admitted  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  from 
general  paralysis,  with  mania,  and  sank  twenty-two  days  afterwards 
from  decay  of  the  powers  of  nature.  No.  1151,  who  died  in  six  days 
after  admission,  was  a  similar  case.  No.  1100,  a  miner,  was  admitted 
with  both  lungs  in  a  state  of  disorganization  from  that  form  of  con- 
sumption, known  as  coal  miners'  lung ;  he  survived  about  four  months. 
No.  1110  survived  nearly  as  long ;  he  had  sustained  two  attacks  of 
apoplexy,  and  was  suffering,  on  admission,  from  double  hemiplegia, 
which  paralysed  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  left  him  in  the  most  per- 
fect state  of  wreck — mental  and  bodily.  No.  1163,  who  had  been  in- 
sane three  years,  (but  had  only  recently  become  chargeable),  was 
admitted  in  a  dying  state,  with  one  lung  and  part  of  the  other  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  from  pneumonia ;  he  survived  sixteen  days. 
No.  1168,  admitted  with  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  survived 
six  days.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  who  was  68  years  old,  the 
above  patients  were  of  middle  age. 

When  speaking  of  medical  and  moral  treatment  of  the  cases  con- 
fided to  his  care,  Dr.  Bucknill  observes, — 

''  During  the  past  year  no  efforts  have  been  neglected  which  were 
requisite  to  maintain  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients  in  prox- 
imity with,  the  ever-advancing  steps  of  medical  science.  Among  the 
novelties  of  treatment  it  may  be  mentioned  that  epilepsy  has  been 
relieved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  tracheotomy ;  that  de- 
mentia has  been  relieved  by  phosphuretted  oil;  that  chorea  with 
mania,  threatening  a  fatal  termination,  has  been  cured  by  the  internal 
administration  of  chloroform  ;  and  that  extreme  excitement,  in  which 
other  remedies  had  failed,  has  been  removed  by  frequent  small  inha- 
lations of  the  same  remed}''.  Of  these  results  some  have  already'  been 
communicated  in  detail  to  the  profession,  and  others  will  be  so  through 
more  appropriate  channels  than  this  general  report. 

"  The  same  sj^stem  of  moral  treatment  mentioned  in  former  reports 
has  been  continued  with  satisfactory  results  in  the  recover}^  of  those 
patients  whose  malady  was  capable  of  cure  ;  and  in  the  reform  of  bad 
habits,  the  amelioration  of  symptoms,  the  increased  quietude,  comfort, 
and  happiness  of  those  whose  malady  is  irremovable,  and  for  whom  the 
asylum  must  be  considered  a  permanent  home. 

"  During  nine  months  of  the  year  (and  in  all  the  wards  except  those 
occupied  by  the  idiots)  the  evening  reading  classes  are  kept  up  with 
benefit  and  punctuality  four  evenings  in  every  week.  Of  the  other 
three,  one  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  Saturday  night,  and  the  other 
two  to  recreation. 
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"  During  the  three  summer  months  the  evening  reading  classes  are 
iliscontinued,  as  the  patients  remain  in  the  pleasure  grounds  until 
bedtime. 

"  The  useful  and  profitable  employment  of  the  patients  has  been 
-carried  as  far  as  appeared  to  be  consistent  with  their  sanitary 
condition." 

Appended  to  the  report  are  several  valuable  tables,  and  a  highly 
eulogistic  report  from  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  who  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  condition  of  the  asylum.  With  deference  to  the 
medical  officers  of  county  asylums,  we  question  the  good  taste  of  pub- 
lishing these  reports  of  the  official  visits  of  the  Commissioners  ;  they  are 
not  written  for  publication,  and  we  think  should  not  be  ostentatiously 
paraded  in  the  annual  records  of  the  asylum.  Ho\yever,  Dr.  Bucknill 
errs,  if  error  it  can  be  called,  in  good  company,  and  is  only  adopting 
the  course  generally  pursued  by  all  the  medical  superintendents  of 
public  asylums. 

The  "  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Suffialk  Lunatic  Asylum" 
embodies  many  interesting  particulars.  But  first,  as  regards  the 
statistics  of  the  asylum,  it  appears  from  Dr.  Kirkman's  statement 
that — 

"  At  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  were  255  patients  in  the  house ; 
there  have  been  admitted  in  this  year  93 ;  42  have  been  discharged 
<}ured ;  9  have  been  removed  or  returned  to  their  friends  very  much 
relieved,  and  36  have  died.  The  numbers  of  male  and  female  })atients 
have  been  nearly  equal  in  the  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths. 

M.  F. 

Admitted        49         44 

Discharged     22         20 

Ditto  relieved        2  7 

Died  19        17 

"  These  numbers  show  but  little  variation  in  any  respect  from  those 
of  the  late  previous  years.  The  mortality,  which  was  unusually  low 
last  year,  has  been  increased  by  nine  this  year ;  an  event  most  fully 
anticipated,  and  noted  in  the  report  for  1852,  from  the  different  stages 
of  great  bodily  exhaustion,  in  which  many  of  the  aged  inmates  were 
received." 

The  subjoined  facts  speak  volumes  in  favour  of  this  institution : — 

"  If  the  general  expressions  of  contentment  amongst  the  patients 
are  any  proof  of  this  health}'^  feature,  we  have  as  conspicuous  indices 
to  judge  by  as  any  to  which  we  could  point  at  any  time.  A  man 
after  an  absence  of  several  jeaxs  was  lately  re-admitted ;  he  was  a 
tailor,  and  directly  he  entered  the  house  he  went  up  to  take  possession 
of  his  former  place  of  occupancy,  and  he  asked  for  some  work  with 
the  expression  of  satisfaction,  '  Well,  I'm  glad  to  get  home  again.'  It 
is  this  home  character  that  we  would  endeavom*  to  secure ;  and  lest 
the  paramount  importance  of  this  domesticity  should  ever  be  lost 
.sight  of,  it  may  be  well  to  record  it  as  being  the  chief  object  of  at- 
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tainment  for  successful  treatment  of  the  insane.  The}'  are  almost 
universally  ready  to  recognise  it  themselves,  and  it  is  a  feeling  which 
is  very  seldom  disturbed  or  broken  by  the  patients  in  this  house. 

"  The  truth  of  the  above  was  shown  in  no  small  degree  only  a  few 
weeks  back,  by  two  out-county  patients  who  left  us  for  Essex. "  They 
were  both  old  residents ;  one  having  been  here  twenty-one  }' ears,  the 
other  twenty-five  years.  They  were  much  distressed  at  leaving,  the 
longest  resident  the  most  so.  She  had  always  looked  upon  this  house 
as  her  permanent  home,  and  she  would  echo  the  desire  of  another  old 
patient,  most  singularly  but  expressively  conveyed,  '  that  she  should 
have  the  privilege  of  being  buried  in  the  asylum  ground.'  This 
attached  faithful  creature  had  been  for  all  these  yeai's  a  most  valuable 
assistant  in  the  wash-house  and  laundry,  she  was  always  regularly  and 
wilHngly  employed.  Three  days  in  the  week  in  each  of  these  places 
she  worked  for  twenty -five  j^ears,  taking  little  notice  of  others,  unless 
something  very  provoking  excited  her  displeasure.  When  she  was 
prevented  from  going  into  the  laundry  on  the  morning  of  her  expected 
removal,  and  when  the  reason  of  it  was  explained  to  her  by  signs  (for 
she  was  very  deaf),  she  looked  very  sorrowful,  and  said,  '  she  would 
not  take  any  clothes  with  her,  but  leave  them  till  she  should  come 
back  again,'  she  positively  refused  to  believe  that  she  was  going 
entirely  away.  It  was  a  '  sorry  sight'  to  witness  the  removal  of  this 
grateful  and  attached  patient :  as  the  carriage  came  up  to  the  gate  she 
turned  very  pale,  and  the  tears  dropped  into  her  lap,  as  she  took  leave 
of  one  after  another,  fondlmg  over  them  and  kissing  them.  Her 
industry  had  procured  her  some  trifling  articles  of  fancy  dress,  and 
which  always  delighted  her,  but  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  take 
any  of  them,  with  her.  We  have  always  encouraged  this  feeling  of 
possession  in  trifling  changes  of  dress,  and  we  look  on  it  as  one  of  no 
small  importance  to  gratify." 

We  have  only  room  for  the  following  account  of  a  remarkable  case 
of  attempt  at  suicide.  We  would  premise  that  this  patient  had  on 
several  previous  occasions  endeavoured  to  accomplish  self-destruction. 
Immediately  before  admission  he  had  tried  to  strangle  and  drown 
himself: — 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  the  house  surgeon  was  suddenly 
called  to  him  by  his  attendant,  and  he  found  him  suffering  from 
symptoms  evidently  arising  from  the  existence  of  some  foreign  bod}' 
in  the  throat,  nothing  either  solid  or  fluid  could  be  swallowed,  there 
was  a  choking  sensation  with  sudden  spasmodic  cough.  A  probang 
with  an  ivory  top  was  introduced  into  the  oesophagus,  which  rested 
half-way  between  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach  upon  something  liard.  By  careful  manipulation  this 
substance  was  pushed  down  into  the  stomach,  and  now  several  hard 
bodies  conveying  the  sensation  of  stones  could  be  distinctly  felt  with 
the  probang.  Upon  questioning  the  man  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  swallowed  200  common  gravel  stones,  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  kill  him,  at  the  same  thne  he  expressed  great  thankfulness  for 
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the  relief  afforded  him  and  promised  never  to  attempt  self-destruction 
again.  By  repeated  doses  of  castor -oil  a  great  number  of  stones  were 
brought  away,  and  all  were  supposed  to  have  passed  safel^^  through. 
At  the  end  of  six  dsijs,  however,  he  sent  for  the  house-surgeon  again, 
saying  that  there  was  a  large  stone  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel,  and 
he  could  not  pass  it.  On  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  several  stones 
with  sharp  jagged  edges  could  be  distinctly  felt  impacted  in  fsecal 
matter,  and  the  mass  appeared  to  be  so  large  that  it  seemed  impas- 
sible without  laceration.  Whilst  an  enema  was  being  prepared  for 
him,  he  suddenly  passed  a  large  mass,  8f  inches  in  circumference,  and 
containing  seventy-two  stones,  and  many  small  pieces  of  brick,  &c., 
the  whole  weighing  nearly  7  ounces.  There  was  no  laceration.  His 
bodity  health  improved  after  this,  but  his  mind  remained  unsettled. 
It  was  imagined  and  hoped  that  this  unsuccessful  effort,  with  its  pain- 
ful instruction,  would  have  been  his  last  attempt,  but  it  was  not  so. 
He  continued  with  maniacal  obstinacy  to  resist  all  food,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  fed  frequently  by  the  stomach-pump  with  good  beef-tea 
and  wine.  On  the  11th  of  August  he  made  another  fearful  attempt 
to  burn  himself  to  death.  He  was  assisting  the  attendant  in  cleaning 
the  galleries,  with  several  other  patients  about  him,  when,  as  if  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  ran  and  threw  himself  into  the  tire  under  the  bath. 
He  burnt  his  chest  a  good  deal  and  the  cartilages  of  his  ribs ;  and  for 
a  long  while  he  refused  to  take  any  medicine,  or  to  have  any  applica- 
tion to  the  burn.  He  has  of  late,  however,  been  gradually  more 
yielding,  and  is  now  very  much  better,  and  recovered  entirely  from  the 
injury ;  he  will  occasionally  talk  with  some  degree  of  cheerfulness,  and 
seems  apparently  struggling  against  an  almost  irresistible  impulse. 
Though  this  is  a  very  aggravated  case  (the  man  literally  having  tried 
every  element,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  to  accomplish  his  end),  it  is 
only  one  out  of  the  number  alluded  to  before." 

This  is  a  type  of  case  met  with  in  most  asylums,  public  and 
private.  Considering  the  degree  of  indulgence  and  liberty  extended 
towards  the  insane  in  all  well-conducted  asylums,  as  well  as  the 
cunning,  ingenuity,  and  cleverness  frequently  manifested  by  such 
patients,  we  are  astonished  that  accidents  of  this  kind  do  not  more 
frequently  occur. 

It  appears  from  the  "  Sixth  Report  of  the  Somerset  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  1853,"  that  "  at  the  termination  of  1852  the  number  of 
patients  remaining  in  the  asylum  were  342,  being  only  an  increase  of 
2  on  the  preceding  year.  In  1853,  the  admissions  have  been  69  males, 
64  females,  making  a  total  of  133 ;  of  these  7  males  and  12  females 
were  re-admissions.  During  the  year  there  were  discharged  33  males, 
30  females ;  and  died  28  males,  21  females ;  total  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  363." 

Dr.  Boyd's  report  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  The  tables  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  must,  in  their  preparation,  have  entailed  upon 
him  great  labour.     They  are  well  worth  the  study  of  all  engaged  in 
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these  abstruse  inquiries.  The  analysis  appended  to  the  tabular 
statements  very  much  enhances  their  importance. 

The  last  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
^Dorsetshire  County  Lunatic  Asylum"  contains  a  gratif^'ing  account 
of  the  condition  of  that  institution.  It  appears  "  there  have  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  36  patients,  (19  males  and  17  females)  ;  14 
patients  have  been  discharged,  (8  males  and  6  females) ;  and  7  have 
died." 

The  report  contains  the  usual  statistical  tables,  which  appear  to  be 
carefully  drawn  up. 

We  have  before  us  the  "  First  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Joint  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  the  Counties  of  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Brecon,  Radnor, 
and  the  City  of  Hereford."  This  asylum  was  built  for  254  patients, 
at  a  cost  of  37,083Z.,  including  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  all  expenses, 
at  a  cost  of  146/.  per  head.  The  report  sa^'s, — "  With  a  probable 
additional  outlay  of  1200/.,  which  ought  to  be  immediately  under- 
taken, they  will  have  a  building  capable  of  receiving  306  patients,  at 
a  cost  of  125/.  per  head." 

The  charge  for  the  "  maintenance  was,  from  the  opening  of  the 
Bsylum  to  the  31st  December,  1852,  10s.  per  head  per  week ;  since 
that  time  it  has  been  8s.  6d.  In  consequence  of  the  present  high  price 
of  provisions  the  charge  must  be  again  raised  to  10s." 

Dr.  Allen  presents  us  with  the  following  statistics  of  the  asylum: — 

"  A  second  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  this  asylum 
for  the  reception  of  the  insane  poor. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year  1852  there  remained  in  the  asylum  207 
patients,  viz.,  88  males  and  119  females.  93  persons  have  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  year  1853,  46  males  and  47  females ;  of  these  1 
male  and  1  female  were  criminal  lunatics,  admitted  under  the  warrant 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  There  have  been  6  re-admissions  during 
the  year. 

"  The  discharges  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  42,  viz.,  23 
males  and  19  females;  of  these  22  males  and  18  females  were  recovered 
or  relieved,  and  1  male  and  1  female  were  discharged  by  the  desire  of 
•friends,  but  they  were  not  improved. 

"  The  deaths  during  the  year  have  amounted  to  24,  viz.  10  males 
and  14  females.  The  mortality,  it  will  be  observed,  among  the  males 
has  decreased,  while  that  of  the  females  has  considerably  increased  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  previous  year — one  person  died  two  days, 
one  three  days,  one  eight  days,  one  ten  days,  one  fifteen  days,  and  one 
a  month  after  admission.  AVith  two  exceptions,  all  had  well  marked 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  was 
verified  by  post-mortem  examinations.  The  two  exceptions  were,  one  a 
female,  who  on  admission  was  suffering  from  acute  phthisis  compli- 
cated with  intermittent  mania,  the  other  an  idiotic  girl,  who  died  from 
inflamed  sore  tliroat. 
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"  There  now  remain  in  the  asylum  234  Datients,  viz.  101  males  and 
133  females." 

It  appears  from  the  last  report  of  the  "  Littlemore  Asylum  for 
1853,"  under  the  medical  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Ley,  that — 

"  The  number  of  patients  resident,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1853, 
was  28  more  than  at  its  opening.  It  had  risen  from  366  to  406,  and 
had  again  been  reduced  to  394.  The  admissions  in  the  year  (includ- 
ing the  readmission  of  three  patients  within  twelve  months  of  their 
discharge,  and  eleven  after  longer  periods,)  were  barely  less  than  in 
preceding  years,  being  107  ;  they  were  in  1852,  109 ;  the  average 
number  of  patients  sent  by  their  parishes  in  five  years  was  110  in 
each.  The  recoveries  (39  in  number)  were  equal  to  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  ;  and  the  mortality  (namely,  34  deaths)  was  diminished." 

The  report  contains  the  usual  number  of  tables  and  a  full  detail  of 
the  yearly  expenditure  of  the  asylum.  The  former  we  cannot  transfer 
to  our  pages,  and  the  latter  has  only  a  local  interest. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Gloucester  County  Lunatic  Asylum  for  1853" 
contains  little  else  than  numerous  tabular  statements.  Dr.  Williams 
has  made  no  special  report ;  of  course  the  statistical  tables  are  drawn 
up  by  himself,  and  for  these  he  is  entitled  to  credit.  The  following 
information  we  extract  from  the  report : — 


1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

M. 

F. 

3 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Remaining  in  the  house,  Dec. 

31,  1852    

;  Admitted  during  the  year  ... 

!  Re-admitted 

Chronic      cases     re- admitted 
from  Fail-ford 

Total  under  treatment  during 
the  year     

9 

5 
2 

6 

1 

15 
4 
2 

14 
7 
1 

115 

5Q 
10 

151 

55 

9 

21 

139 
65 
14 

... 

171 
63 

10 

21 

310  i 

128  1 
24  1 

1 

21   : 

16 

7 

21 

22 

181 

236 

218 

265 

1 
483 

Discharged — 

Recovered  and  gone     ... 

Out  on  trial 

Relieved        

Not  relieved,  removed  by 

1               friends        

j  Died      

Total        

Remaining  in  the  house,  Dec. 
31,  1853    

3 

... 

9 

"i 

1 
1 

4 

... 

1 

1 

16 
1 
5 

24 

23 

"i 

1 

14 

28 
1 
8 

1 

25 

27 

2 

2 
15 

1 
j 

55  j 

i 

^  i 
40 

5 

...  1  12 

6 

46 

40 

63 

46 

109 

1 

11 

7 

. 

16 

135 

196 

155 

219 

3-4  1 

Average  number  in  the  House  each  week  in  the  year  355 
Ditto  attending  Chapel  (two  Services)  ...  289 
Ditto  daily  employed        216 
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...  2497 



...  1454 

...   183 



...   253 



73 



...   533 

...  ,  375 



1 

Total  number  admitted  from  opening  of  Institution  in  1823 2871 

Ditto        discharged         ditto 

Ditto        recovered ditto 

Ditto        relieved     ditto 

Ditto         removed  or  transferred    ditto 

Ditto  discharged,  harmless  or  improper,  ditto 

Ditto        died ditto 

Ditto         I'emaining  on  the  Books       

Out  on  trial 

Eemaining  in  the  House,  Dec.  31,  1853 370" 

According  to  the  "Fortieth  Eeport  of  the  Staffordshire  Lunatic 
Asylum,"  under  the  medical  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  there 
were,  at  the  termination  of  the  year  1852, — 

"  Four  hundred  patients  in  the  asylum — viz.,  212  males  and  188 
females.  During  the  year  1853,  91  males  and  81  females  were  ad- 
mitted, making  a  total  of  572  patients  under  treatment.  Of  these, 
43  males  and  53  females  have  been  discharged  recovered ;  11  males  and 
8  females  relieved  or  incurable ;  and  34  males  and  24  females  have 
died;  leaving  on  the  31st  December,  399  patients  in  the  house,  of 
whom  215  were  males  and  184  females. 

"  The  average  number  of  patients  resident  throughout  the  year 
was  405. 

"  The  admissions  have  slightly  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year, 
being  respectively  172  and  166.  Of  these  107  may  be  termed  recent 
cases,  the  disorder  being  reported  to  have  existed  for  various  periods 
not  exceeding  six  months,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  only  87  were 
of  this  class.  Fifteen  were  stated  to  have  been  insane  from  6  to  12 
months,  and  50  for  much  longer  periods ;  consequently  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  must  be  regarded  as  chronic  and  incurable  cases,  and  a 
permanent  burden  to  the  rate-payers." 

It  appears  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Physician  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital for  1853,"  that,  during  the  preceding  year, — 

"Fifty-eight  male  and  117  female  patients  have  been  admitted, 
there  having  remained  from  the  previous  year  26  males  and  63  females, 
under  treatment,  making  together  84  males  and  180  females ;  of  these 
37  men  and  82  women  have  been  discharged  cured,  12  men  and  28 
women  uncured,  and  6  men  and  8  women  have  died ;  5  men  and  12 
women  have  been  removed  at  the  request  of  friends.  The  total  number 
therefore  of  patients  discharged  cured  is  119,  uncured  40,  deaths  14 ; 
giving  a  per  centage  of  68"79  cured,  of  23*12  uncm-ed,  and  of  8*09 
deaths. 

"  The  per  centage  of  recoveries  has  been  higher  this  year  than  in 
any  previous  year,  except  those  of  1842  (when  it  was  70*37)  and  1851 
(when  it  was  74'01)." 

The  physicians  (Drs.  Sutherland  and  Philp)  report  favourably  of 
the  sanitary  state  of  the  hospital.  They  recommend  to  the  governors 
the  establishment  of  a  branch  asylum,  and  propose  that  a  farm  should 
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be  purchasetl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  reception  of 
boarders  and  convalescent  patients.  We  hope  the  governors  will  take 
this  excellent  suggestion  into  immediate  consideration.  Eight  cases 
of  recovery  are  referred  to  in  which  the  insanity  had  existed  for  from 
five  to  twelve  years  ! 

The  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Asylum"  is  evidently  drawn  up  with  great  care  by,  we  pre- 
sume, the  late  resident  physician,  Dr.  Foote,  who  was,  we  think,  so 
unfairly  dismissed  from  the  institution.  The  subjoined  facts  will  illus- 
trate the  statistics  of  the  asylum : — 

"  Dui-ing  the  past  12  months,  83  patients  have  been  admitted — viz., 
36  males  and  47  females. 

"  On  the  31st  December,  1852,  there  were  in  the-asylum  139  males 
and  159  females ;  total,  298.  The  whole  number  under  treatment 
dm-ing  the  year  has  been  381 ;  the  average  number  dailv  resident, 
304-91,  or  139-6G  males  and  165-25  females. 

"  The  number  of  deaths  has  been  36,  or  19  males  and  17  females ; 
and  the  number  of  recoveries  38,  or  16  males  and  22  females  ;  and  the 
number  discharged,  not  cured,  has  been  6 — viz.,  2  males  and  4  females.'* 

The  "  Report  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Rainhill  for  1853"  contains 
no  extractable  matter  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  subjoined  table : — 

ADMISSIONS   AND   DISCHAEGES   DTJRIKG   THE   YEAR   1853. 


1 

1 

! 

j  Remaining  in  the  Asylum,  Jan.  1, 

1853 

Admitted  during  the  year 

Discharged  recovered 

Ditto      improved 

Ditto      unimproved       

Escaped         

Died       

Remaining  in  the  Asylum,  Jan.  1, 
1854 ... 

Per  centage  of  recoveries  on  the 
numbers  under  treatment 

Per  centage  of  deaths  on  the  num- 
bers under  treatment       

Per  centage  of  recoveries  on  admis- 
sions during  the  year       

Average  number  resident  during 
the  year     

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

170 

75 

204 
70 

375 
145 

245 
64 

274 

57 

519 
121 

29 
1 
1 
2 

31 

23 
1 
4 
1 

28 

52 
2 
5 
3 

59 

... 

181 

217 

398 

... 

... 

10 

11-30 
35-85 
394 

Having  briefly  analyzed  the  reports  of  the  English  asylums,  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  Scotch    institutions    for    the    insane.     The 
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"  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
1853,"  under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  the  resident 
physician,  is  of  peculiar  interest.  In  the  preliminary  portion  of  the 
repoi-t,  Dr.  Mackintosh  refers  to  the  remarkable  increase  of  cases  of 
lunacy  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  b}  which  all  the  accommodation,  good^ 
bad,  and  indifferent,  has  been  called  into  requisition.  It  appears 
that— 

"  The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  was  319,  being' 
53  more  than  last  year.  And  the  increase  would  have  been  greater 
had  it  not  been  found  necessary  to  cease  admitting  patients  for  the. 
reason  already  specified — viz.,  the  want  of  room.  So  great  appears  to 
be  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  though  a. 
very  great  number  of  patients  have  been  taken  to  parochial  receptacles 
whenever  the  parish  was  of  sufficient  population  to  admit  of  having  a 
poor's  house,  the  numbers  in  this  asylum  have  always,  more  or  less, 
tended  to  increase." 

When  attempting  to  account  for  this  increase  of  cases  of  insanity. 
Dr.  Mackintosh  observes, — • 

"  The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  is  to  be  sought 
for  rather  in  the  social  condition  of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  Ours 
io  a  time  of  great  mental  activity  and  excitement.  Men's  minds  are 
constantly  on  the  stretch.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  confined  to  the 
higher  and  more  opulent  classes  of  society.  Among  the  great  mass  of 
the  labouring  jiopulation  during  the  past  year,  there  has  been  much 
commotion  and  excitement,  manifesting  itself  particularl}^  in  the  shape 
of  '  strikes,'  and  the  like.  There  has  been,  if  not  war,  at  least  rumours- 
of  war.  In  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
times,  in  the  varied  mental  emotions  to  which  passing  events  have 
given  birth,  and  probably  to  the  increase  of  intemperance,  do  we  look 
for  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  lunacy  which  has  cha- 
racterized the  past  and  some  of  the  preceding  years." 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  asylum,  it  appears  that — 

"  The  cases  of  mania  exceed  those  of  monomania,  including  melan- 
cholia ;  that  the  number  of  males  exceeds  that  of  females ;  and  that 
the  ratio  of  melancholia  to  mania  is  much  higher  in  females  than  in 
males." 

The  number  of  married  and  unmarried  patients  were  nearly  equal. 
The  married  and  widowed  together  considerably  exceed  the  number  of 
those  unmarried.     The  ages  of  the  patients — 

"  Range  between  20  and  90.  There  were  none  under  20  years  of 
age.  Between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  or  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  is  found 
that  there  were  bj  far  the  greatest  number  of  patients." 

It  appears  that  the  cases  of  insanity  from  intemperance  were  in  a 
ratio  of  1  to  5  in'  the  whole  number  of  patients  admitted.  Hereditary 
predisposition  appears  to  have  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  insanity.  It  is^ 
observed  that — 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  two,  three,  or  even  four  members  of  the 
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same  family  are  confined  in  asylums  at  the  same  time ;  and  tliero  are 
some  families  who  have  at  least  one  member  constantly  in  confinement. 
From  tlie  unwillingness  which  the  friends  of  patients  manifest  to  reveal 
the  circumstance  of  the  previous  existence  of  insanity  in  the  family, 
whether  in  the  direct  line  or  in  lateral  branches,  the  above  can  only 
be  considered  as  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  those  in 
whom  the  malady  is  hereditary." 

Dr.  Mackintosh  says  that — 

"  In  those  admitted  during  the  past  year,  we  find  that  the  physical 
causes  very  much  exceed  both  the  moral  and  mental  ones  combined, 
a  result  wiiich  does  not  coincide  with  the  speculations  of  many  eminent 
men  on  this  subject,  and  which  may,  according  to  M.  Gruislain,  arise- 
from  insufficiency  and  incorrectness  of  investigation,  or  the  want  of 
close  personal  intimacy  with  patients.  As  to  the  latter  circumstance, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  very  great  number  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  give  correct  information  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
information  which  man}'  communicate  is  found  to  be  manifestly  and 
totally  at  variance  with  the  truth.  As  to  the  insufficiency  of  investi- 
gation which  is  supposed  to  be  inevitable,  in  the  inquiries  of  physicians 
connected  with  large  public  institutions,  this  may  be  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  regards  the  minute  psychological  analysis,  which  is  presumed 
to  be  necessary  to  the  discovery  of  the  moral  causes,  by  which,  in 
many  cases,  the  disease  has  been  produced." 

This  physician  concludes,  from  the  table  recording  the  occupations  of 
those  who  were  admitted,  that  one  occupation  does  not  predispose 
more  than  another  to  insanit}-.  He  says,  "  The  active  or  sedentary,  the 
mental  or  physical  nature  of  the  occupation  does  not  seem  to  exer- 
cise any  particular  influence  in  the  production  of  mental  disorder." 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  were  discharged  as  cured.  Out 
of  this  number — 

"  Thirty-eight  males  and  57  females  were  cases  of  mania ;  3  males 
and  16  females  were  cases  of  monomania ;  and  one  male  and  one 
female  were  cases  of  dementia ; — in  all  42  males  and  74  females. 

"  Of  the  whole,  50  or  about  one-half  were  less  than  a  month  ill 
previous  to  admission,  showing  what  all  statistics  prove,  that  recovery 
is  most  likely  to  occur  if  the  patient  is  put  early  under  treatment ;  that 
the  probability  of  recovery  becomes  less  and  less  according  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  patient  has  been  ill  previous  to 
admission  till  all  reasonable  hope  disappears." 

When  speaking  of  the  social  treatment  of  the  insane,  Dr.  Mackintosh 
makes  some  sensible  remarks  : — • 

"  To  many  who  are  convalescent,  the  restraint  of  an  asylum  be- 
comes irksome  in  the  extreme ;  but  when  there  is  a  large  number 
freely  associating  with  one  another,  and  meeting  daily — in  the  library, 
billiard -room,  or  drawing-room,  in  the  bowling-green,  and  in  the 
grounds  of  the  asylum — friendships  are  formed  and  feelings  are  excited 
of  a  wholesome  and  salutary  kind;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  not 
unfrequently,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  happens  that  some 
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leave  the  asylum  with  feelmgs  rather  of  regret  than  pleasure.  And 
though  such  feelings  are  considerably  modified  by  return  to  the  active 
business  of  life,  they  delight  to  revisit  and  correspond  with  their  less 
happy  friends  in  affliction." 

We  regret  that  the  pressure  of  other  matter  upon  our  space 
deprives  us  of  the  pleasure  of  quoting  more  at  length  from  this 
excellent  and  interesting  document.  This  asylum,  we  can  report  from 
personal  examination,  is  in  capital  order,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  talented  physician  who  presides  over  it.  Dr.  Skae's  "  Keport  of 
the  Eoyal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  1853"  is,  like  the  preceding  one, 
replete  with  valuable  and  interesting  matter. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  general  statistics  of  the  year : — 


Number  of  inmates  at  the  close  of  1852... 
Admitted  during  the  year  1853        

Total  number  under  treatment     . . . 

M.        F.        T. 

Discharged...  79     78  =  157 

M.       F.        T. 

Of  whom  were  cured      ...     58     50  =  108 

,,         ,,        uncured...     21     28=   49 

Died    36     41=   77 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

275 

103 

268 
133 

543 
236 

378 
115 

401 
119 

779 
234 

Total  number  at  the  close  of  1853 

263           282 

545 

Average  number  daily  resident  during  the  year  1853. 
Males.  I  Females.  I  Total. 

273^         I  280 /A  I        553  i^f 

When  speaking  of  the  causes  of  insanity,  Dr.  Skae  remarks  : — 
"  Of  the  males,  two  were  caused  by  imprisonment ;  in  the  one,  the 
disease  was  suddenly  developed  by  the  shock  experienced  at  being  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  theft,  of  which  the  lad  continued  to  protest 
his  entire  innocence ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  insanity  seemed  to  have 
developed  itself  under  the  peculiarities  of  prison  discipline  acting  upon 
a  mind  natural^  weak.  In  another,  the  terrors  incident  to  having  been 
left  alone  in  a  house  with  the  dead  body  of  his  master ;  and  in  another 
the  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  and  grief  of  nursing  a  young  gentleman  who 
died,  appear  to  have  operated  in  the  development  of  the  malady.  Two 
of  the  young  men  had  been  abroad ;  the  one  in  America,  the  other  in 
Australia ;  and  in  both  the  novelty,  excitement,  and  mode  of  livings 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the  insanity.  Of 
the  females,  three  became  insane  as  the  sequence  of  early  marriages, 
for  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  which  they  were  incapacitated, 
partly  bj  natural  deficiency,  and  partly  from  deficient  education. 
Three  were  servants,  brought  up  in  the  innocence  and  seclusion  of 
pious  homes  in  the  remote  north,  and  suddenly  exposed  to  the  worry, 
and  exactions,  and  temptations  attendant  upon  service  in  metropolitan 
houses." 
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We  quote  in  extenso  Dr.  Skae's  account  of  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tions made  in  61  cases  : — 

"  Of  those  examined,  3  had  been  cases  of  acute,  2  chronic,  and  1 
periodic  mania,  23  dementia,  3  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  mania  with 
epilepsy,  1  melancholia,  1  moral  insanity,  1  delirium  tremens,  11  mono- 
mania, 12  general  paralysis,  2  congenital  imbecility. 

"  Calvarium  was  of  unusual  thickness  in  32  cases :  1  of  chronic 
mania,  1  of  acute  dementia,  13  of  dementia,  1  of  dementia  with 
epilepsy,  5  of  general  paralysis,  8  of  monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity, 
and  2  of  congenital  imbecility. 

"  Calvarium  was  thinner  than  usual  in  13  cases  :  3  of  acute  mania, 
1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  melancholia,  3  of  dementia,  2  of  monomania, 
and  3  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Diploe  was  absent  in  14  cases :  1  of  acute  mania,  1  of  acute  de- 
mentia, 6  of  dementia,  3  of  monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  1  of 
genei'al  paralysis,  1  of  congenital  imbecility. 

"  Elongation  of  anterior  clinoid  process  on  right  side  was  observed 
in  one  case  of  mania  with  epilepsy. 

"  Ji]theromatous  deposit  in  arteries  of  brain  was  found  to  a  great 
extent  in  one  case  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Increased  thickness  of  dura  mater  was  found  in  18  cases :  1  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  4  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with 
epilepsy,  3  of  monomania,  6  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital 
imbecility. 

"  Thinness  of  dura  mater  was  noticed  in  5  cases :  3  of  dementia,  1 
of  monomania,  and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Ossific  deposit  in  falx  cerebri  existed  in  2  cases :  1  of  dementia, 
and  1  of  monomania. 

"  Adhesion  of  dura  mater  to  calvarium  existed  in  17  cases :  3  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  melancholia,  3  of  dementia,  1  of 
dementia  with  epilepsy,  5  of  monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  1  of 
general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital  imbecility. 

"  Opacity  and  thickening  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  39  cases  :  2  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  acute  de- 
mentia, 9  of  dementia,  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  melancholia, 
7  of  monomania,  2  of  moral  insanity,  12  of  general  paralysis,  and  2  of 
congenital  imbecility. 

"Crystalline-like  deposit  over  general  surface  of  arachnoid  was 
noticed  in  two  cases  :  1  of  dementia,  and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Congestion  of  membranes  was  noticed  in  19  cases :  2  of  acute 
mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  7  of  dementia,  1  of  de- 
mentia with  epilepsy,  2  of  monomania,  4  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of 
congenital  imbecility. 

"Adhesion  of  membranes  to  cortical  substance  was  found  in  10 
of  general  paral3^sis. 

"  Serous  effusion  into  sac  of  arachnoid  existed  in  53  cases :  3  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  acut'e  de- 
mentia, 18  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  mania  with 
epilepsy,  11  of  monomania,  2  of  moral  insanity,  11  of  general  paralysis, 
and  2  of  congenital  imbecility. 
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"  Sub-araclmoicl  serous  effusion  was  found  in  47  cases  :  3  of  acute 
mania,  2  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  acute  dementia^ 
17  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  10  of  monomania,  2  of 
moral  insanity,  and  9  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Sero-sanguinolent  effusion  into  sac  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  5 
cases  :  1  of  chronic  mania,  2  of  dementia,  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy, 
and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Sub-arachnoid  sero-sanguinolent  effusion  occurred  in  2  cases :  1  of 
mania  with  epilepsy,  and  one  of  dementia. 

"  The  convolutions  of  cerebrum  were  noticed  to  be  remarkably 
diminished  in  size  in  4  cases  :  1  of  dementia,  1  of  epilepsy  with  dementia, 
1  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital  imbecility. 

"  Wasting  of  optic  nerves  and  commissure  occurred  in  one  case  of 
general  paralysis. 

"  Paleness  of  the  grey  matter  was  noticed  in  24  cases :  1  of  acute 
mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  1  of  melancholia,  13  of  dementia,  3  of 
monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  3  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of  con- 
genital iml)ecility. 

"  Grey  matter  was  of  a  dark  tint  in  10  cases :  1  of  mania  with 
epilepsy,  1  of  dementia,  2  of  monomania,  (5  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Grrey  matter  of  a  violaceous  tinge  in  3  cases :  1  of  chronic  mania, 
and  2  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Grey  matter  was  softened  in  31  cases :  1  of  acute  mania,  2  of 
chronic  mania,  1  of  acute  dementia,  10  of  dementia,  5  of  monomania, 
1  of  moral  insanity,  and  11  of  general  paralysis. 

"  White  matter  was  softened  in  16  cases :  7  of  dementia,  1  of  de- 
mentia with  epilepsy,  5  of  monomania,  3  of  general  paralysis. 
^'  "  Serous  effusion  into  lateral  ventricles  was  found  in  37  cases  :  2  of 
acute  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  melancholia,  11  of  dementia,  2 
of  dementia  with  epile])sy,  G  of  monomania,  2  of  moral  insanity,  11  of 
general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital  imbeciUty. 

"  Sero-sanguinolent  effusion  into  lateral  ventricles  occurred  in  2 
cases  :  1  of  acute  mania,  and  1  of  mania  with  epilej^sy. 

"  Foramen  of  Monro  unusually  large  in  15  cases  :  1  of  acute  mania, 
1  of  chronic  mania,  3  of  dementia,  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  4  of 
monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity,  3  of  general  paralysis,  and  1  of  con- 
genital imbecility. 

"Crystalline-like  deposit  in  membrane  of  lateral  ventricles  was 
found  in  8  cases  :  1  of  acute  mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  and  6  of 
general  paralysis. 

"  Cystic  bodies  in  choroid  plexuses  occurred  in  27  cases :  2  of  acute 
mania,  1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  periodic  mania,  8  of  dementia,  1  of 
epilepsy  with  dementia,  1  of  acute  dementia,  6  of  monomania,  and 
7  of  general  paralysis. 

"  Disorganisation  of  the  right  corpus  striatum  was  found  in  a  case 
of  monomania. 

"  Pineal  body  was  unusually  large  in  4  cases  :  1  of  chronic  mania,  1 
of  mania  with  epilepsy,  2  of  monomania. 

"  Absence  of  grit  in  pineal  body  in  19  cases  :  1  of  acute  mania, 
1  of  chronic  mania,  1  of  mania  with  epilepsy,  1  of  acute  dementia,  6  of 
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dementia,  1  of  melancholia,  2  of  monomania,  1  of  moral  insanity'',  4  of 
general  paralysis,  and  1  of  congenital  imbecility." 

On  the  question  of  medical  treatment  Dr.  Skae  says : — 

"  In  regard  to  treatment,  I  may  repeat  in  general  terms,  that  I 
have  continued  to  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  in  acute 
and  recent  cases,  from  the  employment  of  the  prolonged  warm  bath, 
accompanied  by  cold  atfusion  on  the  head,  in  some  instances  the 
effects  being  almost  sudden,  and  in  not  a  few  very  rapid  and  per- 
manent. The  judicious  use  of  opiates  in  another  class  of  cases, 
and  the  removal,  by  appropriate  remedies,  of  local  affections  in 
others,  are  the  next  sources  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  from  medical  treatment  has  been  derived.  In  a  very  large 
class  of  cases  brought  to  the  institution,  the  disease  has  supervened 
in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  and  feeble  constitution,  upon  habits  of 
over-exertion,  combined  often  with  insufhcient  nourishment,  poverty, 
and  anxiety ;  and  in  these  a  generous  diet  and  a  moderate  allowance 
of  stimulants  have  been  found  of  great  efficacy  in  the  removal  of  the 
disease.  The  beneficial  influence  of  a  liberal  diet,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  malt  liqours  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  has  been 
fully  proved  by  the  statistics  of  the  various  asylums  throughout  the 
empire,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  bearing  a  very  remarkable 
relation  to  the  dietary  and  the  amount  of  malt  liquor  comprised 
in  it. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  disease 
has  been  brought  on  by  the  excessive  use  of  whisky,  wine,  opium,  and 
other  stimulants,  I  have  not  found  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been 
adopted,  any  bad  effect  to  result  from  the  sudden  and  total  cessation 
of  their  use,  but,  on  the  contrar}^,  it  appears  to  be  the  method 
ultimately  most  agreeable  to  the  patients  themselves,  the  complete 
suspension  of  the  stimulants  being  followed  within  a  very  short  time 
by  a  complete  absence  of  the  craving  for  them." 

The  "  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Dundee  Royal  Asylum 
for  1854"  contains  the  following  statistics  : — 

"  At  the  date  of  the  last  report  there  were  201  patients  remaining 
in  the  asylum:  there  have  been  41  admissions  since — making  the 
total  number  of  patients  during  the  year  242.  Of  these  25  have  been 
discharged — 19  of  them  cured,  4  improved,  and  2  by  desire ;  and  12 
have  been  removed  by  death.  The  total  number  of  patients,  therefore, 
in  the  institution  is  205.  The  daily  average  number  throughout  the 
year  has  been  204." 

We  are  compelled  for  want  of  space  to  postpone  om*  prepared  an- 
alyses of  the  Perth,  Kilkenny,  Belfast,  and  North  Wales  Asylums. 
They  all  contain  valuable  statistical  and  general  information  to 
which  we  shall  more  particularly  refer  when  analyzing  their  contents. 
Dr.  Boisrogon's  excellent  "  Report  of  the  Cornwall  County  Lunatic 
Asylum"  will  also  be  noticed  in  our  next  number. 
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In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  analysis  of  the  answers  to  a  circular 
issued  last  year  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunac}^  addressed  to  the 
superintendents  and  medical  proprietors  of  the  principal  lunatic 
asylums,  and  requesting  information  as  to  the  employment  or  disuse 
of  instrumental  restraint  and  seclusion  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
limiting  our  labours,  however,  to  an  elucidation  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  principle  of  absolute  non-mechanical  restraint  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  Answers  were  sent  hj  117  medical  attendants  or 
superintendents,  72  of  whom  were  in  favour  of  a  qualified  use  of  me- 
chanical restraint,  4  of  restraint  in  surgical  cases,  12  gave  no  opinion, 
and  29  advocated  its  total  and  unqualified  abolition,  or  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  commissioners  themselves  agree  with  the 
large  majority  of  practitioners  in  not  adopting  the  extreme  advocacy 
of  an  abstract  principle,  which  the  29  just  referred  to  adopt.  They 
are  of  opinion  "that  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  mechanical 
coercion  in  the  management  of  the  insane  is,  in  a  vast  majorit}^  of 
cases,  a  mere  question  of  expense" — implying  by  their  phraseology 
that  there  are  exceptional  cases — a  small  minority — to  which  it  is 
applicable.  We  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  the  controversy  as 
to  the  unqualified  adoption  of  the  abstract  principle  is  now  set  at  rest. 
Seclusion  is  substituted,  to  a  large  extent,  for  mechanical  restraint, 
and  must  necessarily  take  its  place  in  the  controversy  also.  As  to  this, 
we  apprehend  that  the  commissioners  do  but  re-echo  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  medical  practitioners  in  stating  that  its  occasional  use  for 
short  periods,  chiefly  during  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  or  violent  mania, 
is  generally  considered  beneficial.  They  add,  however,  "  that  the  faci- 
lities which  seclusion  holds  out  to  harsh  or  indolent  attendants  for 
getting  rid  of  and  neglecting  troublesome  patients  under  violent 
attacks  of  mania,  instead  of  taking  pains  to  soothe  their  irritated  feel- 
ings, and  work  off  their  excitement  by'  exercise  and  cliange  of  scene, 
render  it  liable  to  considerable  abuse ;  and  that,  as  a  practice,  it  is 
open,  though  in  a  minor  degree,  to  nearly  the  same  objections  which 
apply  to  the  more  stringent  forms  of  mechanical  restraint." 

The  great  majority  of  the  answers  mention  seclusion  as  being  useful 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  just  as  mechanical  restraint  has  been  found 
useful ;  but  there  are  some  who  repudiate  its  use  altogether,  and  some 
who  specially  plead  in  its  favour.  Dr.  Bucknill  (who  is  prominent 
among  the  latter)  advocates  the  use  of  seclusion  for  two  purposes — 
*  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
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first,  as  a  remedial  agent ;  secondly,  as  a  means  of  coercion.  As  a 
remedy,  he  thinks  that  it  should  be  made  as  "  agreeable  as  possible." 
*'  The  attendants  should  have  the  power  to  enforce  seclusion  only  under 
the  most  pressing  emergencies,  for  brief  periods,  and  until  the  medical 
officer  can  arrive.  Seclusion  being  a  remedy,  should  be  directed  solely 
by  the  medical  man,  whose  care  it  should  be  to  abstract  from  it  every 
primitive  [?]  characteristic.  The  easiest  mode  of  doing  this  is  to 
invest  it  with  a  medical  character;  to  speak  of  it  as  necessary  for 
health,  and  even  to  add  some  other  remedy  more  purely  medical." 
Dr.  Bucknill  has  noticed  accidental  seclusion  in  bed  (as  for  a  sore  leg) 
to  be  beneficial,  and  in  a  few  cases  this  plan  might  be  adopted ;  other- 
wise he  recommends  that  it  be  practised  either  in  the  open  air,  in  an 
airing  court,  or  in  light  and  cheerful  sitting-rooms,  furnished  with  the 
means  of  occupation  and  amusement. 

"There  is,  however,"  Dr.  Bucknill  remarks,  "  another  aspect  under 
which  seclusion  must  be  considered,  wherein  it  is  not  remedial,  wherein 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  evil,  by  its  use  being  justified  as  the  least  of 
two  evils,  of  which  the  annoyance  and  danger  of  the  patients  in  general 
is  the  greater.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  insanity  frequently  displays 
itself  by  excitement  of  the  malignant  passions ;  and  that  some  of  the 
most  depraved  of  mankind  terminate  their  career  in  asylums.  Towards 
these  seclusion  must  occasionally  be  emploj^ed  in  its  harsher  form  as  a 
coercive  means,  to  prevent  the  welfare  of  the  many  from  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  passions  of  the  few."  In  other  words,  mischievous  and 
malignant  inmates  must  be  ])laced  in  solitary  confinement — emphati- 
cally, in  "  seclusion  in  its  harsher  form." 

Dr.  Diamond,  of  the  female  division  of  the  Sui-rey  County  Asylum, 
wholly  repudiates  the  use  of  seclusion,  and  scatters  all  Dr.  Bucknill's 
euphonisms  and  nice  distinctions  by  the  results  of  his  experience. 
"Seclusion,"  he  observes,  "or  solitary  confinement  of  patients  in  a 
separate  room  against  their  will,  I  also  much  object  to.  I  have  no 
doubt  cases  may  occur  in  which  this  may  be  requisite  and  beneficial, 
but  they  must  be  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have  not  liad  a  single  patient 
under  seclusion  during  the  past  twelve  months ;  and  during  the  year 
1852  it  was  used  only  in  twp  instances  for  a  period  of  nineteen  hours 
in  the  whole.  The  discontinuance  of  seclusion  has  produced  the 
greatest  possible  good  ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  who  have  visited  the  wards 
of  this  asylum  to  speak  to  the  great  quietness  and  industry  which 
prevail  throughout.  I  have  now  under  my  cai-e  patients  who  broke 
windows  and  committed  all  sorts  of  violence  in  order  to  be  placed  in 
seclusion,  where  they  might  rest  in  idleness,  wrapped  up  with  a  rug  ra 
a  corner  of  a  cell  for  hours  together,  but  who  are  now  industrious 
persons,  although  their  mental  state  is  the  same." 
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Now  let  US  contrast  this  disuse  of  seclusion  by  Dr.  Diamond  with 
its  use  by  others.  First,  as  to  Dr.  Bucknill,  its  special  advocate. 
"During  the  past  year  (1853),"  he  writes,  "the  total  number  of 
■seclusions  of  female  patients  in  the  Devon  Asylum  has  been  164,  or 
rather  more  than  an  average  of  three  a  week.  The  average  duration 
of  all  these  instances  of  seclusion  added  together  was  eighteen  hours 
and  three  minutes  in  each  week.  The  average  duration  of  each  in- 
stance of  seclusion  was  live  hours  and  forty-four  minutes.  The 
average  number  of  female  patients  was  260.  The  total  number  of 
male  patients  during  the  past  year  was  58,  or  rather  more  than  an 
average  of  one  in  a  week.  The  average  duration  of  these  seclusions 
was  nine  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  in  each  week;  and  the  average 
duration  of  each  instance  of  seclusion  was  eight  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes.  The  average  number  of  male  patients  was  200."  It 
•will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  female  patients  under  Dr. 
Diamond's  care  is  just  double  that  under  Dr.  Bucknill's. 

Supposing,  therefore.  Dr.  Bucknill  had  been  placed  in  Dr.  Diamond's 
^lace,  his  use  of  seclusion  with  the  greater  number  would,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  latter,  be  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  Bucknill's  seclusions  per  annum  328 

Dr.  Diamoud's  seclusions  per  amnun         0 

Or,  in  tiuic,  Dr.  Bucknill  secluded  for  11  weeks  in  1S53. 
„         „       Dr.  Diamond — not  for  an  hoiu"! 

But  if  we  take  the  two  years,  1852,  1853,  we  might  almost  double 
these  figures  again. 

These  are  enormous  practical  differences  in  the  two  methods  of  treat- 
ment;  but  are  they  so  inexplicable  as  to  warrant  Dr.  Diamond  in  assert- 
ing, that  any  person  who  would  now  use  seclusion  to  the  extent  Dr. 
Bucknill  has  used  it  is  unfit  to  have  the  superintendence  of  anas\dum? 
Most  decidedly  not :  for  we  do  not  believe  that  either  mechanical  re- 
straint or  seclusion  has  been  so  entirely  disused  in  the  Surrey  Asylum 
us  Dr.  Diamond  fondly  believes.  In  venturing  this  assertion  we  do 
not  intend  or  desire  in  the  least  degree  to  impugn  that  gentleman's 
veracity ;  we  are  satisfied  that  his  statements  are  all  made  hondjide. 
~We  will  state  our  reasons  for  our  opinion.  Finally,  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  from  perfectly  trustworthy  sources  (Dr.  Bucknill, 
for  example)  as  to  the  necessity  of  seclusion  in,  at  least,  a  few  cases. 
Examples  we  subjoin. 

Dr.  Thurnam,  of  the  Wilts  County  As3dumj  remarks  : — "  The  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  seclusion  is  resorted  to  is  very  small.  Out  of 
an  average  of  250  patients  of  both  sexes,  it  is  rare  to  have  two  cases 
under  seclusion  at  the  same  time,  or  to  have  more  than  one  or  two 
instances  during  the  week,  and  these  cjenercdhj  confined  to  the  female 
^lepartment." 
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Mr.  Stevens,  of  St.  Luke's,  writes  :  "  The  amount  of  seclusion  has 
also  been  very  trifling  during  the  past  year,  averaging  two  cases  per 
week,  and  these  for  periods  of  a  few  hours  only  at  a  time.  The 
patients  so  treated  having  been,  from  indecency  of  conduct,  violence 
to  others,  or  general  turbulence  of  behaviour,  entirely  unfitted,  for  the 
time,  for  association  with  the  other  inmates." 

So  also  Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Darneford  Asylum:  He  secludes  for 
mischievous  destruction  of  everything  within  reach,  extreme  violence 
and  assault,  incessant  shouting,  blasphemous  swearing,  indecent  and 
disgusting  language — cases  in  which  seclusion  is  used  to  attain  Dr. 
Buoknill's  second  object — namely,  coercion  of  the  violent  and  depraved. 

We  could  multiply  quotations ;  but  these  suffice  for  our  purpose, 
which  is  to  show  a  concurrence  with  Dr.  Bucknill,  so  far  as  this — 
that  seclusion  of  a  lunatic  is  occasionally  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  the  other  inmates. 

But,  secondly,  we  do  not  believe  that  either  mechanical  restraint  or 
seclusion  has  been  so  entirelt/  disused  in  the  Surrey  County  Asylum  as  Dr. 
Diamond  states,  for  another  reason — namely,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
in  support  of  the  assertion.  That  gentleman,  we  venture  to  believe, 
eats  and  sleeps,  and  takes  his  recreation,  like  other  superintendents ; 
he  is  not,  therefore,  always  in  the  wards  of  his  establishment,  nor  is 
he,  being  mortal,  ubiquitous.  Yet,  to  gain  even  a  hearing  for  his 
assertion  that,  during  five  years,  in  "not  a  single  instance"  of  800 
cases  under  his  care  "  has  any  restraint  been  used,"  he  must  first  show 
that  he  was  in  every  ward  at  every  moment  of  the  twentj^-four  hours  for 
two  entire  years !  Otherwise  his  statement  is  only  made  on  hearsay 
evidence.  Now,  hearsay  evidence  is  not  admissible,  except  with  much 
corroboration ;  hearsay  negative  evidence  is  inadmissible  altogether. 

Dr.  Conolly  has  had  too  much  experience  of  the  tricks  of  attendants 
in  asylums  to  believe  all  that  he  is  told,  or  to  venture  on  such  an  un- 
qualified and  wholly  inadmissible  assertion  as  Dr.  Diamond  has  ven- 
tured upon. 

Dr.  Conolly  wisely  qualifies  his  evidence  as  to  Hanwell  thus  :  "  Na 
form  of  mechanical  restraint  was  employed,  with  my  knowledge  or 
sanction,  by  night  or  by  day;"  but  that  it  was  used  without  his 
knowledge  and  sanction,  and  is  often  used  in  asylums,  especially  the  over- 
grown county  establishments,  without  the^  knowledge  of  the  officers,  is 
deducible  enough  from  the  following  description  of  the  supervision, 
and  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  attendants  of  large  asylums: — 

Dr.  Conolly  states — "  The  supervision  of  the  attendants  in  the  large 
asylums  is  almost  always  inefficient.  The  female  attendants  do  not  often 
remain  long  enough  in  them  to  learn  their  duties;  and  in  some  of 
them  they  only  learn  to  avoid  trouble,  by  having  recourse  to  mechanical 
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restraints  in  every  difficulty.  The  male  attendants  usually  retain 
their  situations  longer ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  duties  of  a  large 
asylum  being  generally  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  medical  staff, 
they  know  themselves  to  be  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  free 
from  observation;  and  they  learn  to  baffle  even  the  inspection  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  by  signals  and  other  acts  of  confederacy,  and  in 
some  cases  establish  an  organized  ruffianism  which  long  escapes  detec- 
tion, and  which  some  frightful  outrage  only  at  length  reveals." 

Dr.  Diamond  will  do  well  to  ponder  these  statements,  and  perhaps, 
when  his  perceptions  have  been  quickened  a  little,  he  will  discover 
that  the  females'  division  of  the  Surrey  County  Asylum  is  not  the 
paradise  he  fondly  imagines  it  to  be. 

A  more  important  consideration  remains,  namely — that  Dr.  Diamond 
is  wrong  in  principle — wholly  wrong.  Insanity  comprises  a  group  of 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  more  particularly  of  that  portion  in 
relation  with  sensorial  stimuli.  All  medical  experience  as  well  as 
medical  philosophy  teaches  that  when  these  stimuli  excite  still  more  a 
morbidly  excited  and  unduly  active  sensorium,  they  should  be  pre- 
vented reaching  it  as  far  as  practicable.  Hence  the  obvious  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  advantage  of  seclusion  in  encephalic  inflammations,  in 
acute  mania,  in  some  forms  of  epilepsy,  and  in  certain  morbid  transitory 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  during  which  everything  is  a  source  of 
discomfort  or  irritation.  We  think  it  altogether  incredible  that 
amongst  520  female  patients  not  a  single  instance  of  acute  cerebral  in- 
flammation or  of  acute  mania  or  of  excessive  irritability  of  the  senso- 
rial centres  occurred  during  a  whole  twelvemonth,  and  it  appears  to  us 
almost  equally  incredible  that  in  such  a  case  Dr.  Diamond  has  not 
directed  the  best  approved,  most  simple,  and  most  effectual  means  of 
alleviation,  namely  seclusion.  We  will  go  further,  and  say  that  we  are 
confident  Dr.  Diamond  has  often  used  this  remedial  agent,  but  under 
another  name.  In  short,  our  conclusion  is  that  both  as  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion  the  only  difference  between  Dr. 
Diamond  and  others  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms.  This  we  gather, 
certainly,  as  to  seclusion,  from  Dr.  Diamond's  use  of  the  word  "ceZZ" 
in  reference  to  it, — an  obsolete  word,  that  ought  to  be  wholly  banished 
from  the  literature  of  modern  psychiatry. 

But  the  question  arises,*  whether  the  seclusion  practised  by  Dr. 
Bucknill  was  wholly  necessary.  It  seems  to  have  been  excessive,  but 
the  excess  may  be  only  seeming.  If  a  superintendent  administer 
morphia,  or  any  other  preparation  of  opium  largely,  he  may  boast  of 
his  rare  cases  of  mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion,  but  he  ought  not 
to  boast  of  his  skill  and  judgment  in  the  treatment.  Or  he  may  cure 
a  refractory  patient  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  or  shower-bath,  and 
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fairly  boast  that  he  never  uses  mechanical  restraint,  or  seclusion  ;  but 
if  he  pharisaically  claim  to  be  superior  in  benevolence  and  humanity 
to  those  who  do  use  them  when  they  think  best  for  the  patient,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  charge  of  inhumanity  and 
cruelty  rather  rests  upon  him. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  should  differ  as  little  as  possible  from 
that  of  the  sane,  when  they  are  under  similar  circumstances  of  health 
or  disease.  If  an  opiate  or  other  medicinal  sedative  be  indicated, 
by  all  means  let  it  be  administered ;  if  the  shower-bath  be  thought 
advisable,  use  it ;  if  isolation  from  stimuli  be  beneficial,  place  the 
patient,  without  hesitation,  in  seclusion ;  if  deliriously  moving  hands 
and  feet  are  mischievous,  do  not  hesitate  in  restraining  them  by  any 
benevolently  appropriate  means  ;  but  above  all  let  not  the  medical 
practitioner,  from  any  foolish  fear  of  incurring  censure  or  obloquy,  re- 
strain his  own  freedom  of  action,  or  the  freedom  of  action  of  his 
brethren,  by  the  dogmatic  and  intolerant  enunciation  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples. Such  conduct  is  subversive  of  all  independent  manly  thought, 
and  will  inevitably  bring  on  those  who  adopt  it  the  imputation  of  cant, 
humbug,  bigotry — things  discreditable  to  the  noble  art  of  physic. 


Aet.  III.— on  epilepsy.* 


The  most  accurate  exponent  of  the  advance  of  science  is  ever  to  be 
sought  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  applicable  to  the  true  interests  of 
man;  in  the  extent  to  which  it  promotes  wisdom,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  knowledge,  and  in  the  amount  of  its  applicability  rather  to 
the  wants  of  man,  than  to  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.  In  the 
infancy  of  any  science,  facts  are  imperfectly  observed,  loosely  described, 
and  their  significance  misunderstood;  they  appear  as  a  chaos  of  phe- 
nomena, unconnected,  or  but  very  feebly  connected,  by  hypothesis  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  their  true  bearing  and  mutual  connexion  and  depend- 
ance  being  clearly  perceived,  they  become  constantly  recurring  illustra- 
tions of  one  grand  principle,  that  the  parent  science  becomes  worthy  of 
its  name.  Casual  observation,  wonder,  hypothesis,  mystery,  over-ap- 
preciation, and  neglect,  are  a  few  only  of  the  preliminary  phases  through 
which  truth  has  to  pass,  before  obtaining  its  proper  recognition,  and 
paying  its  proper  quota  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the  works  before  us, 
where  we  find  the  three  sciences  of  Physiology,  Electricity,  and  Sta- 
tistics, applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  a  disease,  which, 

*  Epilepsy  and  the  Allied  Affections.  By  Charles  Bland  Radclifife,  M.D. 
London :  John  Churchill. 

Du  Prognostic  et  du  Traitement  Curatif  de  I'Epilepsie.  Par  Th.  Herpin.  Paris : 
Baillifere. 
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if  not  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges  of  the  race,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  formidable  and  incomprehensible  which  can  attack  the  indi- 
vidual, whether  viewed  in  reference  to  its  immediate  invasion,  or  its 
ulterior  consequences. 

These  branches  of  knowledge  have  not  been  exempt  from  the  various 
phases  of  opinion  already  alluded  to.  When  Harvey  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  it  appeared  to  those  of  sanguine  and  hopeful 
temperament  that  now  a  sure  and  certain  method  of  curing  all  manner 
of  disease  was,  or  would  speedily  be,  indicated.  This  was  the  stage  of 
over-appreciation;  it  passed  by  a  natural  transition,  through  disap- 
pointment, to  neglect.  And  so  has  it  been  with  regard  to  physiological 
discoveries  in  general,  till  the  science,  instead  of  serving  as  the  true 
foundation  for  distinguishing  and  treating  disease,  has  but  too  fre- 
quently been  prostituted  to  the  co-ordinating  of  theories,  or  the  justifi- 
cation of  a  foregone  conclusion.  Electricity  was  long  the  plaything 
of  the  child,  the  toy  of  the  philosopher ;  it  is  now  the  potent  analyser 
of  mysterious  compounds,  the  vehicle  of  a  nation's  thought ;  and  com- 
bined with  physiological  reasoning,  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  applied  as  a  powerful  calculus  to  the  hitherto  crude  and  incon- 
gruous mass  of  facts  and  opinions,  bearing  upon  muscular  action  in 
general,  and  epileptic  convulsions  in  particular.  Statistics  have  been 
alternately  the  weapon,  the  jest,  and  the  shield  of  the  statesman ;  yet, 
carefully  and  properly  applied  to  the  investigation  of  this  disease  by 
M.  Herpin,  we  shall  find  it  lead  to  many  useful  and  interesting  re- 
sults, as  regards  its  prognosis  and  treatment. 

Taking  these  two  works  as  our  text,  and  availing  ourselves  of  other 
sources  of  information,  where  it  may  appear  necessary,  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine  what  is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  what 
are  our  future  prospects  in  reference  to  this  interesting  and  fearful 
disease. 

For  facilitating  this  investigation,  we  propose  to  ourselves  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  of  inquiry  : — 

1 .  What  are  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  ? 

2.  What  are  its  varieties  ? 

3.  What  is  its  general  pathology  ? 

4.  What  are  the  conditions  favouring  the  development  of  the  epi- 
leptic tendency? 

5.  What  are  the  influences  presiding  over  periodicity? 

6.  What  place  in  the  natiu-al  history  of  disease  can  we  assign  to 
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I.  What  are  the  phenomena  of  Epilepsy? — There  are  two  distinct 
forms  in  which  the^^  of  epilepsy  appears- — the  epileptic  convulsion,  and 
the  epileptic  vertigo ;  the  grand  mal  and  the  petit  mal  of  the  French 
writers.  The  general  characters  are — loss  or  great  diminution  of  con- 
sciousness, generally  with  convulsion,  but  occasionally  with  extreme 
relaxation,  always  with  great  modification  of  the  muscular  system  ; 
oppression  and  embarrassment  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  func- 
tions ;  the  attack  lasting  from  a  few  seconds  to  many  hours,  termi- 
nating very  frequently,  if  not  usually,  in  a  state  of  apparent  health ; 
recurring  sometimes  not  at  all,  but  most  frequently  at  intervals,  not 
usually  marked  by  any  regularity,  though  this  is  subject  to  exceptions. 
We  extract  Dr.  Radcliffe's  vivid  portrait  of  the  epileptic  convulsion 
entire : — 

"  The  fit  is  ushered  in  by  a  cry  or  scream,  and  the  patient  is  at  once 
dashed  to  the  ground.  The  whole  frame  is  seized  with  violent  and 
frightful  convulsions,  the  features  are  horribly  drawn,  the  head  is 
twisted  to  one  side,  the  eyes  are  distorted  and  half  protruded  from 
their  sockets,  the  teeth  are  gnashed  together,  and  the  tongue  is  man- 
gled between  them  until  the  mouth  overflows  with  bloody  foam,  the 
limbs  are  dashed  about  violently,  the  chest  is  so  fixed  that  all  proper 
respiration  is  at  an  end,  and,  last  of  all,  the  bladder,  intestines,  and 
seminal  vesicles  participate  in  the  spasm  and  expel  their  contents. 
The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  usually  below  the  natural  standard,  and 
the  hands  and  feet  are  cool  or  actually  cold ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  as  the  asphyxial  symptoms  gain  ground,  the  head  and 
neck  become  warm  and  tumid,  the  tumidity  rapidly  increases,  and  the 
colour  changes  from  dull  red  to  deep  blue  or  black.  In  a  less  degree 
this  change  extends  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
hands  and  feet  remain  cool  and  pale  throughout,  or  only  acquire  a 
slight  venous  or  bluish  tinge.  The  pulse  rapidly  becomes  insensible, 
or  nearly  so,  though  the  heart  beats  with  tumultuous  violence.  There 
is  no  consciousness  whatever,  and  the  most  violent  stimulants  fail  to 
rouse  the  dormant  senses.  For  some  time  after  the  violence  of  the  fit 
is  over,  the  limbs  are  shaken  by  passing  quivers,  and  the  breathing  in- 
terrupted by  sobs  or  gasps,  but  at  length  these  residuary  troubles  end 
in  a  state  of  comatose  sleep,  in  which  the  breathing  is  often  loud  and 
stertorous.  Then  the  lungs  resume  their  natural  action,  and,  conse- 
quent upon  this  change,  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  become  un- 
loaded, the  colour  and  pulse  return,  and  the  patient  wakens  to  an 
obscure  and  troubled  consciousness." — Epilepsy  and  Allied  DiseaseSy 
pp.  49—51. 

The  less  formidable  attack,  in  appearance  at  least,  is  without  con- 
vulsion, turgescence  of  face,  or  foaming  of  the  mouth.  There  is  sudden 
loss,  or  great  diminution  and  embarrassment  of  the  consciousness, 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  S3^stem,  tottering,  staggering,  or  falling ;  a 
cold  clammy  skin,  a  feeble  pulse,  and,  in  many  cases,  an  almost  imme- 
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diate  return  of  the  faculties.  Still  milder  forms  than  this  are  de- 
scribed, and,  indeed,  in  the  confirmed  epileptic  we  meet  with  every 
variety  of  attack,  from  the  simple  vertigo,  which  lasts  but  an  almost 
inappreciable  moment,  to  the  violent  and  long-continued  convulsion 
above  described.  Some  patients  are  only  affected  by  the  vertigo,  and 
never  have  the  convulsion ;  yet  we  cannot  consider  their  cases  as  less 
serious  than  the  others,  for  we  have  the  high  authority  of  M.  Foville 
for  asserting  that  intellectual  degradation  occurs  more  constantly  and 
more  quickly  amongst  those  affected  by  vertigo,  or  petit  mal,  than 
amongst  those  who  have  onJi/  the  convulsions,  or  grand  mal.  Most 
frequently,  however,  the  forms  are  found  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. In  sixty-eight  cases  mentioned  by  M.  Herpin,  there  were  only 
five  where  vertigo  existed  alone. 

Most  frequently  these  attacks,  whether  of  vertigo  or  convulsion, 
take  place  without  warning.  In  a  few  instances  there  are  distinct 
premonitory  signs,  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  sufferer. 
Thus,  Dr.  Eadcliffe  observes,  that,  "  on  the  eve  of  a  fit,  confirmed 
epileptics  are  noticed  to  sit  or  move  about  in  a  moping  and  listless 
manner;"  to  complain  of  chills  and  shiverings,  or  of  faihtness  and 
sickness.  "  The  respiration  is  interrupted  by  frequent  sighs ;  the 
pulse  is  weak,  irregular,  and  slow."  Occasionally  there  is  headache, 
dazzling  of  the  eyes,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  other  excitements  of  sensa- 
tion ;  slight  flushing  of  the  face,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  extreme 
irritability  of  temper.  In  some  rare  instances,  there  is,  immediately 
before,  or  at  the  commencement  of,  the  attack,  a  phenomenon  of  a 
more  specific  nature.  For  the  following  description  we  are  indebted 
to  M.  Foville.  "  A  peculiar  sensation,  it  may  be  of  cold,  pain,  heat, 
or  itching,  is  developed  suddenly  in  a  toe,  a  finger,  a  limb,  in  the  belly 
or  the  back,  and  from  the  point  whence  it  originates,  mounts  gradu- 
ally to  the  head ;  it  arrives  there,  and  immediately  the  patient  falls  (as 
if  struck)  ;  the  convulsions  break  forth  at  once."  This  sensation  has 
received,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  name  of  aura  epileptica.  It  is 
rare ;  so  much  so,  that  by  many  its  existence  is  doubted  or  ignored, 
and  by  others,  explained  in  a  different  manner.  Thus,  M.  Herpin  con- 
siders it  as  nothing  more  than  the  commencement  of  the  tonic  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limb.  This  view  can  scarcely  be  admitted ;  we 
know  that  modifications  of  sensation  do  frequently  precede  an  attack ; 
and  in  an  affection  where  sensibihty  and  motility  are  equally  affected, 
it  seems  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  attack  may  be  heralded 
sometimes  by  changes  in  the  one  class  of  nerves,  and  sometimes  in 
the  other.  For  an  interesting  resume  of  the  various  phenomena  of  a 
sensor,  motor,  or  psychical  character,  which  occasionally  precede  the 
attack  of  epilepsy,  we  refer  our  readers  to    Komberg's    treatise  on 
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"  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  article — Epilepsy,  and  to  the  article 
— Epilepsie,  in  the  "  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicales,"  by  M.  Esquirol. 

Of  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  premonitory  signs  in  general, 
very  different  accounts  are  given  by  various  authors.  Dr.  Radcliife 
considers  them  nearly  constantly  to  be  observed ;  Professor  Romberg 
notices  them  in  about  one  half  of  his  patients ;  M.  Herpin  states  the 
proportion  to  be  about  one-fourth ;  M.  Georget  states  that  not  more 
than  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  with  an  epileptic  seizure 
have  any  premonition ;  M.  Beau  gives  the  proportion  of  seventeen  per 
cent.;  M.  Foville,  M.  Esquirol,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  give  no  numerical 
ratio,  but  state  that  in  much  the  greater  number  of  cases  there  are  no 
precursory  symptoms.  We  believe,  however,  that  careful  observation 
would  most  frequently  detect  some  changes  in  the  system,  analogous 
to  those  above  described. 

Though  there  be  this  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  outset  of 
the  attack,  there  is  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  results.  Except  in  the 
very  slightest  seizures,  and  in  the  epileptic  vertigo,  the  fit  always 
leaves  behind  it  some  sequelae,  such  as  headache,  drowsiness,  pain  in 
the  limbs,  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  whole  body,  pain  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  swollen  and  bitten  tongue,  ecchymoses,  and  bruises. 
These  all  appear  to  be  the  natural  results  of  the  attack,  produced 
chiefly  mechanically.  But  there  are  other  effects,  more  serious  in 
character,  and  more  insidious  in  their  invasion.  Death  but  rarely 
occurs  in  the  fit ;  after  a  day  or  two,  however  severe  the  attack,  the 
patient  appears  in  his  usual  health  ;  but,  by-and-by,  another  and 
another  fit  supervenes,  and  the  nervous  centres  begin  to  suffer,  and 
not  to  recover  their  due  functions  in  the  intervals.  The  features  alter 
and  become  ugly  (Esquirol) ;  the  limbs  become  gradually  emancipated 
from  the  control  of  the  will ;  hemiplegia  often  occurs ;  the  memory 
becomes  feeble  ;  and  we  observe  in  the  intervals  a  diminution  of  the 
intelligence,  which,  gradually  augmented,  brings  on  at  length  a  state 
of  confirmed  dementia.  These  fearful  results  have  been  known  to 
occur  after  one  fit  (Esquirol)  in  children,  but  this  is  not  usual.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  known  many  epileptics  whose  intellect  has 
not  appeared  to  suffer  in  the  least  by  attacks,  severe,  long-continued, 
and  of  many  years'  duration.  Dr.  Chejme  gives  similar  instances, 
(article — Epilepsy ;  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine.")  Yet  wo 
may  take  it  for  granted  as  a  general  rule,  that  such  severe  functional 
derangements,  even  if  in  the  beginning  they  be  no  more  than  functional, 
cannot  continue  long  without  leading  to  serious  organic  mischief,  and 
deterioration  of  the  mental  faculties  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

A  few  words  on  some  of  the  individual  symptoms  will  conclude  our 
remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy. 
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The  premonitory  symptoms  are  evidently  due  to  modifications  of 
innervation,  and  of  the  circulation  in  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  disorder 
of  the  particular  organ  or  viscus  in  which  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
convulsion  is  situated.  The  "aura"  may  sometimes  be  the  commence- 
ment of  spasm,  but  more  frequently  we  believe  it  to  be  indicative  of  a 
change  in  the  nervous  centres  themselves,  and  to  be  strictly  a  reflected 
sensation,  a  centrical  impression.  The  scream  with  which  the  attack 
is  ushered  in  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  sounds  in  nature.  Many 
accounts  are  given,  some  ludicrous,  and  some  very  melancholy,  of  the 
effects  produced  upon  excitable  persons  hearing  it, — its  nature  is  not 
well  understood.  That  it  is  not  indicative  of  pain  or  fear,  at  least  in 
all  instances,  is  capable  of  clear  demonstration.  We  are  well  acquainted 
with  an  epileptic  patient  who  screams  dreadfully  on  the  attack,  and  who 
has  frequently  described  to  us  the  sensation  of  the  invasion  as  most 
delightful,  and  this  though  dreading  the  attack  to  the  utmost  extent. 
He  says  that  he  hears  sounds  and  sees  colours  all  of  the  most  beautiful 
character,  but  cannot  clearly  satisfy  himself  at  the  time  ivJiich  is  sound 
and  ivhicli  is  colour, — 

''The  hues  seemed  music,  and  the  music,  hues." 
He  has  no  sensation  of  pain  whatever.    All  writers  concur  in  affording 
illustration  of  tlie  same  principle.     The  noise  is  most  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  first  convulsive  action  of  the  chest,  together  with  that 
of  the  larynx. 

The  convulsion  is  partly  tonic,  though  chiefly  clonic,  (the  existence 
of  the  former  may  often  be  traced  even  during  the  most  violent  pre- 
valence of  the  latter ;)  it  may  be  general,  more  frequently  it  is  partial ; 
it  may  be  wanting  altogether,  as  in  the  vertiginous  form,  and  many 
varieties  oi  the  petit  mal.  The  fall  generally  precedes  the  convulsion, 
but  in  some  instances  follows  it,  as  in  a  case  cited  by  Esquirol.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  respiratory  function  is,  we  believe,  correctly 
attributed  by  Dr.  Eadcliffe  to  the  spasmodic  fixture  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  appears  that  changes  take  place  in  the 
organs  themselves,  as  evidenced  by  the  increased  secretion  of  mucus  in 
the  trachea.  The  loss  of  sensibility  appears  to  be  simultaneous  in  its 
invasion  with  the  convulsion  and  fall.  It  is  generally  complete,  but 
not  invariably. 

It  is  a  strange  and  suggestive  fact,  that  whilst  those  diseases  which 
are  obscure  and  variable  in  their  symptoms,  proteiform  in  their  mani- 
festations, insidious  in  their  invasion,  and  of  difficult  diagnosis,  have 
been  discovered,  hunted  to  their  homes,  and  traced  to  their  proximate 
cause — epilepsy,  which  has  not  varied  in  its  phenomena  since  the  days 
of  Hippocrates,  which  is  easy  of  recognition,  plain  and  palpable  in  its 
attack  and  its  results,  still  remains  one  of  the  opprohria  medicince.   It  is 
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interesting,  as  an  illustration  of  the  constancy  of  this  disease,  to  com- 
pare the  account  given  by  the  great  father  of  medicine  with  that 
which  we  have  given  above.     He  says — 

"  The  patient  loses  his  speech  (and  intellect),  and  chokes,  and  foam 
issues  by  the  mouth  ;  the  teeth  are  fixed,  the  hands  are  contracted, 
the  eyes  distorted;  he  becomes  insensible,  and  in  some  cases  the 
bowels  are  evacuated.  He  kicks  with  his  feet  ....  and  these 
symptoms  occur  sometimes  on  the  left  side,  sometimes  on  the  right, 
and  sometimes  on  both."  Aretseus  and  Paulus  ^Egineta  give  sunilar 
or  identical  accounts. 

Such,  constant  and  well  marked,  have  been  the  symptoms  of  this 
disease  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  no 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  meantime,  tending  to  th'e  discovery  of  its 
real  cause  and  essential  nature.  But  nature  cannot  be  ever  obdurate 
to  the  patient  observer  of  her  phenomena,  and  we  hope  to  indicate 
shortly,  that  an  advance  is  being  made  in  the  right  direction. 

II.  The  Varieties  of  Epilepsy. — A  very  natural  division  of  the  sub- 
ject has  always  suggested  itself  to  systematic  writers  on  this  disease — 
viz.,  into  E.  Cerebralis  and  E.  Sympathetica,  according  as  the  root  of 
the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  brain  or  in  some  distant  organ. 
We  prefer  the  terms  E.  Centrica,  and  E.  Excentrica,  the  division  being 
essentially  the  same,  but  the  expression  more  comprehensive,  as  in- 
cluding in  the  former  not  only  the  brain,  but  the  spinal  cord.  The 
second  grand  division  has  again  been  subdivided  into  various  classes, 
taking  their  names  from  the  special  organ  supposed  to  be  affected,  as 
E.  Stomachica,  E.  Hepatica,  E.  Nervosa,  E.  Uterina,  E.  a  Dolore 
(Dr.  Cheyne) .  We  venture,  however,  to  suggest  that,  in  a  nosological 
point  of  view,  these  divisions  are  unnecessary  and  uninteresting;  though, 
as  affecting  the  treatment,  their  recognition  is  important ;  but,  con- 
sidered as  a  disease  simply,  the  manifestations  are  alike  in  all  these 
cases,  and,  therefore,  not  requiring  separate  description.  The  pre- 
liminary symptoms,  however,  will  sometimes  differ,  obviously  in 
accordance  with  the  derangement  of  these  special  functions,  and  this 
will  be  of  essential  service  in  the  treatment. 

III.  The  Pathology  of  Epilepsy. — The  most  cursory  view  of  the 
subject  leads  us  at  once  to  the  nervous  centres  as  the  source  of,  or 
agent  in,  the  production  of  these  strange  phenomena ;  but  having 
arrived  there,  we  seem  as  far  from  the  truth,  practically,  as  ever.  Is 
it  a  disease  of  nervous  excitement  ?  Why,  then,  is  consciousness  de- 
stroyed or  suspended  ? — Is  it  one  of  depression  ?  Why,  then,  is  muscular 
action  so  violently  increased  ? — What  is  the  condition  of  the  brain  on 
the  eve  of,  and  during  an  attack  of  epilepsy  ?  Is  it  congestion  ?  Why, 
then,  do  the  symptoms  decrease  when  the  congestion  is  on  the  increase 
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towards  the  close  of  the  fit  ? — Is  it  inflammation  ?  This  is  obviously 
incredible,  from  the  very  transient  nature  of  the  attack.  These  are 
important  questions,  and  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration.  An 
answer  to  them  is  found  in  Dr,  Kadcliffe's  work,  marked  by  such 
originality  of  thought,  and  such  earnest  research  into  the  phenomena, 
that  we  cannot  resist  laying  it,  at  some  length,  before  our  readers. 
And  in  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  our  author's 
views  on  the  subject  of  muscular  contraction  in  general,  as,  without 
this,  his  pathology  of  epilepsy  would  not  be  comprehensible. 

At  p.  41  we  find  the  following  law  stated,  which  contains  a  most 
remarkable  deviation  from  the  received  views  of  muscular  motion,  but 
which  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Eadcliffe's  account  of  the  pathology  of 
epilepsy  and  all  allied  convulsive  affections : — 

"  All  STIMrLAI^^TS,  YITAL  and  physical,  ANTAG0I?^IZE  MrSCTJLAR 
CONTEACTIOI^,  AlfD  C02iTEACTI0:N^  HAPPE:5fS  FEOM  OKDINAEY 
MOLECULAE  ATTEACTIOI^,  WHEIf  THE  MUSCLE  IS  IfOT  STIMIT- 
LATED.'* 

This  opinion  our  author  founds  upon  a  great  number  of  facts  and  ex- 
periments, of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

1.  Rigor  mortis  (analogous  to  ordinary  muscular  contraction)  occurs 
after  all  stimulus  has  ceased.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  "  stimu- 
lus" includes  the  sum  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  muscle, 
such  as  innervation,  blood,  temperature,  and  the  like.  Rigor  mortis, 
then,  only  occurs  on  the  cessation  of  "  stimulus." 

2.  The  dactos  contracts  on  the  application  of  cold,  which  is  but 
the  abstraction  of  the  stimulus  of  heat ;  the  skin  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances shrivels. 

3.  "  Comparing  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  their  contracti- 
biHty  is  found  to  be  related,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  to  the  supply  of  nerves 
(p.  7),  and  to  the  supply  of  blood  (p.  8),"  and  convulsion  occurs  on 
bleeding  an  animal  to  death  at  the  shambles.  Also  rigor  mortis  may 
be  relaxed  by  the  injection  of  warm  blood  into  the  vessels. 

4.  The  argument  adduced  from  mechanical  irritation  as  inducing 
contraction,  and  from  the  action  of  the  hollow  viscera,  as  the  uterus 
and  bladder  upon  their  contents,  does  not  admit  of  condensation.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  pp.  8  to  11. 

5.  The  testimony  which  electrical  phenomena  bear  to  this  view 
are  very  closely  investigated  and  clearly  stated.  The  result  of  them 
is,  that  an  electrical  current  exists  in  a  muscle  during  rest,  and  ceases 
altogether  during  contraction,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  at  such 
times  pointing  to  zero,  as  it  does  also  in  cadaveric  rigidity.  It  also 
appears  from  these  experiments,  that  artificial  electric  currents  pro- 
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duce  contraction  in  a  limb,  by  neutralizing  the  already-existing  natural 
current. 

6.  From  the  action  of  cold  and  heat  upon  the  animal  tissues,  it 
appears  that  the  former  always  produces  contraction,  and  the  latter 
relaxation. 

7.  The  condition  of  the  bloodvessels,  under  various  circumstances, 
affords,  according  to  our  author's  view,  further  corroboration  of  the 
law.  Thus,  "joy  flushes  the  skin,  and  fear  blanches  it;  in  other 
words,  the  superficial  capillaries  expand  when  the  nervous  energy  is 
exuberant,  and  shrink  when  it  is  deficient."  (p.  25.)  In  inflamma- 
tion and  various  pathological  states  of  the  system,  there  are  other 
illustrations  of  the  same  principle.  This  question  is  still  more  fully 
discussed  in  a  previous  work  by  the  same  author,  on  "Vital  Motion." 

8.  It  is  impossible  to  condense  the  argument  deduced  from  the 
action  of  the  heart,  so  as  at  once  to  make  it  comprehensible,  and 
bring  it  within  our  limits.  We  can  but  state  the  result  arrived  at,  viz., 
that  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle  is  the  active  state,  and  is  synchronous 
with  the  greatest  innervation,  and  the  most  free  supply  of  blood  to 
the  vessels  of  the  heart ;  that  the  contraction  is  a  passive  state,  syn- 
chronous with  the  diminution  of  innervation,  and  consequent  upon 
that  and  the  diminished  supply  of  blood.  This  our  author  supposes 
also  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  rhythmical  action  of 
the  heart ;  but  for  the  full  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  can  but  refer  to  Chapter  3,  which  contains  many  interesting  and 
suggestive  remarks,  and  which  concludes  thus  : — 

"  The  doctrine,  then,  that  all  stimulants,  vital  and  physical,  anta- 
gonize muscular  contraction,  and  that  contraction  happens  from  ordi- 
nary molecular  attraction  when  the  muscle  is  not  stimulated,  may 
be  said  to  receive  its  final  physiological  confirmation  in  the  physical 
explanation  which  it  affords  to  the  three  great  and  fundamental  problems 
in  physiology, — muscular  contraction,  the  movements  of  the  blood 
in  vessels  independently  of  the  heart,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  heart. 
And  hence  the  necessity  for  the  full  investigation  of  the  law  of  mus- 
cular contraction,  before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  epilepsy, 
and  other  disorders,  in  which  muscular  contraction  is  in  excess ;  for 
if  the  old  doctrine  that  muscular  contraction  is  the  result  of  stimula- 
tion must  fall  to  the  ground,  then  all  pathological  deductions  founded 
upon  that  doctrine  must  fall  along  with  it." 

To  complete  the  physiological  view  of  this  question,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  allude  to  those  phenomena  which  appear  to  militate  against 
this  view,  or  which  at  least  require  further  elucidation,  before  they  can 
be  deemed  illustrations  of  the  same  general  law. 

^   1.  The  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction  differ  in  many  respects 
from  molecular  attraction, — in  its  sudden  occurrence,  in  the   absence, 
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or  almost  absence,  of  diminution  in  the  absolute  bulk  of  the  muscle, — 
in  its  great  lessening  of  length,  and  great  increase  in  breadth  and 
thickness. 

2.  In  diseases  of  deficient  innervation  and  circulation,  as  in  chlorotic, 
anaemic,  and  syncopoid  states,  muscular  contractility  and  tonicity  are 
low,  and  only  as  exceptions  become  spasmodic. 

3.  In  cases  where,  from  injury  or  disease,  the  nervous  energy  is  ab- 
stracted, as  in  paralysis,  or  the  division  of  a  nerve,  the  rule  is,  muscular 
relaxation. 

4.  The  phenomena  of  rigor  mortis  do  not  occur  at  once,  sometimes 
not  for  hours  after  the  cessation  of  life,  and  the  consequent  abstraction 
of  stimulus. 

5.  It  appears  from  general  testimony  that  convulsion  may  occur 
from  plethora,  as  well  as  from  anaemia,  as  Esquirol  observes,  that  it  is 
in  accordance  with  many  facts,  that  Hippocrates  and  all  subsequent 
observers  have  regarded  plethora  as  one  of  the  causes  of  epilepsy. 

These  and  similar  facts  may  serve  to  indicate  the  class  of  phenomena 
which  do  not  appear  subservient  to  the  same  law.  We  do  not  doubt, 
however,  that  so  acute  a  physiologist  as  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  foreseen  and 
provided  against  these  apparent  objections, — indeed,  some  of  them  are 
urged  by  himself;  but  until  further  explanation  of  them  is  afforded, 
we  must  allow  the  question  to  remain  suh  judice, — a  more  full  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  purpose  at  present. 

In  the  meantime,  adopting  these  physiological  views,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  understand  our  author's  pathological  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  epilepsy  and  convulsion  in  general.  Commencing  the  investi- 
gation by  interrogating  the  three  great  systems,  the  vascular,  the 
nervous,  and  the  muscular,  he  finds  that  in  each  there  is  a  depression 
of  proper  power,  the  circulation  low,  the  system  "unnerved,"  and  the 
muscular  system  indicating  want  of  tone  and  energy,  all  which  is 
clearly  demonstrated. 

"  Viewed  in  this  manner,  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  of  the 
epileptic,  as  well  as  the  mobile  structures  in  which  the  convulsive  phe- 
nomena are  manifested,  are  seen  to  present  unequivocal  evidences  of 
inactivity ;  and  this  inactivity — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems  are  concerned — is  found  to  be  most  marked  in  the  fit 
itself." 

"  It  is,  then,  sufficiently  evident  that  epilepsy  cannot  be  caused  by 
any  excitement  of  the  muscles,  consequent  upon  the  excessive  supply 
of  nervous  or  any  other  stimulus.  On  the  contrary,  everything  is  in 
harmony  with  the  physiological  premises,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  these  premises,  the  convulsion  would  seem  to  depend  upon  want 
of  vital  stimulation,  which  want  had  allowed  the  molecular  attraction 
of  the  muscles  to  come  into  play,  and  gain  the  ascendancy." — 
JEpilejpsy,  pp.  59 — 01. 
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In  that  part  of  the  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  affections  aUied  to 
epilepsy,  and  marked  hy  convulsion,  tremor,  or  spasm,  we  find  still 
ampler  confirmation  of  these  views ;  but  as  it  is  our  intention  to  con- 
fine our  remarks  chiefly  to  epilepsy  itself,  we  must  leave  these  for  some 
future  occasion.  Having,  then,  got  a  clear  and  definite  statement  of 
the  general  pathological  condition  of  the  system,  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  upon  our  next  question : — 

IV.  The  Conditions  favourable  or  conducive  to  the  Development  of 
the  JEpileptic  tendency. — In  answering  this  question,  we  shall  take 
advantage  of  M.  Herpin's  division  of  the  subject,  and  examine  suc- 
cessively,— 

1.  Hereditary  tendencies. 

2.  Anatomical  conditions.  ' 

3.  Physiological  conditions. 

4.  Hygienic  conditions. 

5.  Morbid  antecedents. 

1.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  tendency  to  epilepsy  is 
hereditary,  not  always  in  the  direct  line  of  ancestry,  but  either  so,  or 
in  collateral  branches  ;  thus  Boerhaave  observes  : — "  Silente  scepe  morho 
in  genitore,  dum  ex  avo  derivatur  in  nepotemP  General  as  this  admis- 
sion is,  the  statistics  are  rare  by  which  its  absolute  frequency  could  be 
determined.  M.  Herpin  gives  us  the  particulars  of  68  cases,  with  all 
the  information  which  could  be  gathered  as  to  the  family  affections. 
The  result  is  interesting,  not  only  as  showing  absolutely  that  this  class 
of  affections  is  hereditary,  but  as  indicating  those  diseases  which  seem 
most  closely  allied  to  it.  Thus  he  found  11  cases  of  epilepsy,  24  of 
mental  alienation,  11  of  apoplexy  with  hemiplegia,  13  of  chronic 
meningitis  and  hydrocephalus,  2  of  general  paralysis,  besides  a  few 
isolated  instances  of  suicide,  melancholia,  &c.,  and  1  of  softening  of  the 
brain.  Some  of  these  affections  were  found  in  more  members  than  one 
of  the  same  family,  so  that  part  of  the  68  cases  might  appear  free 
from  the  hereditary  tendency ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  very  great  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  these  facts,  and 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  could  everything  relating  to  the 
antecedents  of  an  epileptic  be  known,  the  instances  where  the  disease 
appears  unpreceded  by  any  of  these,  its  allies,  would  be  very  rare.  Dr. 
Cheyne,  indeed,  considers  that  it  never  originates  in  a  family  except  by 
exaltation  of  the  strumous  diathesis,  through  intermarriage,  or  some 
accidental  cause.     To  this  we  shall  have  to  refer  again. 

2.  The  anatomical  conditions  which  appear  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  epilepsy  are  various  and  doubtful,  and  from  their  frequent 
absence  and  want  of  constancy,  throw  but  little  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  disease.     In  an  epileptic  who  has  had  but  few  attacks,  whose 
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intellects  or  muscular  powers  have  not  permanently  suffered,  and  who 
has  died  from  accident  or  from  some  other  disease,  a  post-mortem  in- 
vestigation will  probably  reveal  no  lesion  whatever  of  the  nervous 
centres,  or,  as  M.  Foville  observes,  "  We  may,  perchance,  meet  with  a 
tubercle,  a  cancer,  an  osteo-calcareous  production,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  occasional  cause  of  the  disorder ;  but  the  disorder  has 
disappeared,  the  tubercle  still  remaining,  and  no  symptom  betraying  its 
presence. ^^  According  to  the  investigations  of  the  Wenzels,  the  most 
frequent  alteration  is  found  in  the  pineal  body,  and  they  supposed  this 
to  be  always  the  case  in  centric  epilepsy.  In  those  who  die  during 
an  attack,  the  most  constant  appearances  are  those  of  congestion  and 
extreme  gorging  of  the  vessels,  but  this,  as  Dr.  Badcliffe  observes,  is 
evidently  due  to  the  action  of  the  fit  and  to  the  manner  of  death.  In 
old,  confirmed  cases,  besides  these  appearances,  we  find  marks  as  of  the 
effects  of  long-continued  modifications  of  the  circulation,  as  indm-ation, 
or  sometimes  softening  of  the  white  matter,  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance, also,  of  the  grey  substance,  and  almost  always  enlargement  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain.  Of  the  special  alterations  of  structure  we 
cannot  speak,  but  must  for  details  refer  to  systematic  works  on  the 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  imaginable  morbid  conditions  have 
been  met  with,  but  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  causes  of  the 
disease,  inasmuch  as  they  exist  when  the  disease  itself  is  not  actively 
manifested ;  and  the  disease  frequently  exists  with  equal  or  greater 
virulence  when  no  such  changes  are  to  be  met  with.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  with  still  greater  force  to  those  anatomical  conditions  in 
various  organs,which  are  found  in  epilepsy  originating  in  irritation  at  the 
distal  extremity  of  nerves,  in  what  we  have  called  "  excentric  epilepsy." 
3.  JBJiysiological  conditions.  —  Amongst  these  we  have,  perhaps 
rather  irregularly,  included  sex.  II  appears,  from  reports  of  hospitals, 
that  females  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  males.  M. 
Herpin  gives  the  proportion  as  6  to  5 ;  Frank,  of  8  to  7.  Esquirol 
mentions,  that  in  the  Salpetriere  there  are  389  women,  and  at  the 
Bicetre  162  men,  in  1813.  Georget  states,  that  in  1820,  the  relative 
numbers  were  324  and  160.  Age  appears  to  have  a  material  influence 
in  predisposing  to  epilepsy.  From  various  documents  by  Leuret  and 
others,  it  appears  that  nearly  70  per  cent,  are  attacked  before  the  age 
of  20.  Real  congenital  epilepsy  is  very  rare,  not  occurring  in  more  than 
1  per  cent.  One-fourth  appear  to  be  attacked  before  5  years  old ;  from 
5  to  10,  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  occur  ;  from  10  to  15,  and  from  15  to 
20  years,  about  one-fifth  each.  With  regard  to  the  after  ages,  the  con- 
clusions appear  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  The  influence  of  tempera- 
ment, of  dentition,  and  of  the  establishment  of  menstruation,  has  yet 
to  be  determined.     They  appear  to  be  small,  though  this  is  not  in 
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accordance  with  the  popular  impression.  The  recurrence  of  the 
function  of  menstruation,  however,  may  frequently  be  an  exciting 
cause  in  those  otherwise  predisposed  to  the  affection.  The  proportion 
of  married  epileptics  is  very  small  compared  to  the  unmarried ;  but  this 
is  no  etiological  indication,  as  cause  and  effect  here  mutually  react. 

4.  Hygienic  conditions. — We  have  no  accurate  means  of  judging  of 
the  proportion  of  epileptics  among  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Hospital 
practice  gives  no  assistance — private  practice  is  not  a  correct  test ; 
but  out  of  M.  Herpin's  68  cases,  21  belonged  to  rich  families,  and  26 
to  workmen  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Of  the  rest,  only  11  were 
in  positive  indigence.  It  needs  little  proof  that  excess  of  various  kinds 
— drunkenness,  glutton}^,  and  excessive  intellectual  occupation,  having  a 
tendency  to  the  general  depression  of  the  powers — tends  to  favour  the 
epileptic  condition.  We  have  no  account  of  moral  causes,  except  as 
they  act  as  exciting  causes. 

5.  The  morbid  antecedents  which  have  been  observed  in  patients 
afterwards  epileptic  are  often  of  a  tubercular  nature.  Besides  which 
we  notice  mental  alienation,  hydrocephalus,  infantile  convulsions, 
chorea,  hysteria,  nightmare,  and  somnambulism. 

The  exciting  or  accidental  causes  are  innumerable — strong  impres- 
sions on  the  senses,  as  pain,  startling  sounds,  flashes  of  lightning ; 
mental  emotions,  chiefly  those  of  a  depressing  nature,  but  sometimes 
the  contrary — fright,  grief,  extreme  fatigue,  anger,  drunkenness,  self- 
abuse.  The  excentric  epilepsy  may  be  brought  on  by  anything  tend- 
ing to  the  derangement  of  its  particular  seat,  as  an  overloaded  stomach, 
an  engorged  liver,  an  irritated  uterus,  a  calculus  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  or  the  like. 

Certain  circumstances  favour  or  impede  the  operation  of  the  acci- 
dental cause  upon  the  constitutional  tendency.  Among  these  are  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  time  of  day.  In  accordance  with  Dr.  Ead- 
cHffe's  pathological  views,  cold  seasons  seem  to  be  about  twice  as 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  attack,  as  warm  ones.  There 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of 
attacks  in  the  day  and  in  the  night.  Dr.  Eadcliffe  and  Leuret  con- 
sider that  the  fits  happen  most  frequently  by  night.  M.  Beau  gives 
an  equal  proportion.  M.  Herpin  decides  that,  though  the  most 
violent  attacks  occur  by  night,  the  numerical  majority  is  in  favour  of 
the  day  very  decidedly.  Thus,  in  56  cases,  the  attacks  occurred  nearly 
always  in  the  day  in  42,  nearly  always  in  the  night  in  11,  and  equally 
by  day  and  night  in  3.  To  complete  this  subject,  though  not  strictly 
in  place  here,  we  may  add,  that  epilepsy  is  essentially  a  chronic  com- 
plaint, and  may  last  any  length  of  time  within  the  ordinary  limits  of 
life,  though,  of  coui-se,  with  a  tendency  to  shorten  it ;  and  that  its 
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attacks  may  occur  at  any  intervals,  from  a  few  minutes,  to  months,  or 
even  years.  There  is  occasionally,  especially  in  old  confirmed  cases,  a 
periodicity,  but  usually  this  is  wanting,  or  extremely  irregular.  But 
this  belongs  to  our  next  question. 

V.  The  InJliLences  ivhich preside  ov^r  these  and  similar  Phenomena. — 
In  answering  this  question,  we  are  tempted  to  make  very  liberal 
extracts  from  Dr.  RadclifFe's  third  chapter  on  Periodicity,  as  well  to 
give  an  example  of  the  pleasing  style  in  which  the  work  is  written,  as 
to  afford  us  the  required  information.  The  illustrations  used  are  the 
sensitive  plant  and  the  newt. 

"  The  periodical  changes  in  the  life  of  the  sensitive  plant  are  both 
plain  and  simple.  In  spring  the  seedling  emerges  from  the  cradle  in 
which  it  had  slept  during  the  winter ;  in  summer  it  puts  forth  its 
foliage ;  in  autumn  it  droops  ;  in  winter  it  dies.  In  spring  it  gives 
new  signs  of  life ;  in  summer  it  regains  its  verdure ;  in  autumn  it 
fades ;  and  in  winter  it  again  becomes  a  bare  and  lifeless  twig.  Year 
by  year  these  phenomena  succeed  each  other  with  unfailing  regularit}^, 
and  the  vitality  ebbs  and  flows  in  direct  relation  to  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  intensity  of  the  sunbeams. 

"  At  daybreak  also  the  leaves  recover  from  the  closed  and  pendant 
condition  in  which  they  have  been  all  night,  and — if  not  disturbed  in 
any  way — they  remain  erect  and  unfolded  until  evening,  when  they 
again  close  and  droop  ;  and  these  changes  alternate  with  perfect  regu- 
larity, so  long  as  the  leaves  retain  their  characteristic  irritability. 
In  each  case  the  vital  movement  corresponds  with  certain  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  earth  and  sun ;  the  one  referring  to  the 
annual,  the  other  to  the  diurnal  revolution. 

"  The  periodical  changes  in  the  life  of  the  newt  are  not  less  plain 
and  simple  than  those  which  occur  in  the  life  of  the  sensitive  plant. 
The  QQQ,  like  the  seed,  exhibits  no  sign  of  development,  except  it  be 
quickened  by  the  sunbeams,  and  the  animal,  like  the  plant,  continues 
dependent  upon  the  same  fostering  aid,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  its  future  life.  As  spring  advances  it  grows  day  b}^  day  into  a  more 
active  and  sentient  being ;  as  autumn  wanes  it  droops  by  degrees  into 
a  state  of  unbroken  sleep.  This  winter  slumber  passes  off  at  the  re- 
newal of  spring,  and  returns  at  the  end  of  autumn.  ...  In  the  active 
period  of  its  existence  also  the  newt  wakes  in  the  day-time,  and  sleeps 
during  the  night.  In  a  word,  the  life  of  this  creature  appears  to  be 
as  closely  wedded  to  the  sun  as  that  of  the  sensitive  plant,  and  j^et 
that  life  embraces  a  sentient  principle,  which  is  endowed  with  memory 
and  other  mysterious  gifts. 

"  The  diurnal  changes  in  the  life  of  the  newt  are  reflected  also  by 
diurnal  changes  in  the  lives  of  other  animals.  Sleep  still  attends 
upon  night,  and  wakefulness  upon  the  day.  At  sunset  the  butterfly 
descends  from  the  sky,  the  snail  withdraws  within  her  shell,  the  dace 
lies  motionless  in  the  pool,  the  frog  ceases  to  leap  across  the  path, 
the  lark  folds  his  wing  and  hushes  his  song,  the  deer  retires  to  his  lair, 
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and  sleep  reigns  over  them  during  the  night ;  hut  when  the  dawn 
illumines  the  east,  the  spell  is  broken,  and  all  are  released  to  life  and 
enjoyment  until  the  evening." 

All  this  is  no  less  philosophical  in  conception  than  beautiful  in  ex- 
pression. In  pursuing  the  subject  the  author  shows  how  all  vital 
activity  is  dependent  upon,  or  closely  related  to,  the  amount  of  light 
and  heat.  He  shows  also,  quoting  Humboldt's  eloquent  account  of 
the  nocturnal  life  of  animals,  how  the  light  of  the  moon  has  a  similar 
influence  to  that  of  the  sun,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  also  that 
artificial  light  and  heat  have  somewhat  the  same  effects  as  the  natural 
agents.  It  is  then  shown  how,  in  the  life  and  functions  of  man,  there 
are  distinct  evidences  of  periodical  action,  and  then  we  find  this  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  to  epilepsy  : — 

"  It  may  be  expected  that  the  signs  of  periodicity  will  always  be 
masked  and  obscure  in  man,  but  that  they  will  be  manifested  most 
distinctly  in  him  who  is  deprived  of  that  active  inherent  life,  which 
constitutes  the  badge  of  distinction  between  man  and  the  plant,  and 
not  in  the  person  who  is  acted  upon  by  inflammation,  or  who  is  excited 
in  any  other  way.     And  so  it  is. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  obscurity  of  the  evidences  of  peri- 
odicity, even  where  that  obscurity  is  least,  as  in  epilepsy  and  the  allied 
affections  ;  but  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  these 
evidences.  Thus,  on  looking  at  a  number  of  cases,  it  is  found  that 
convulsion  and  spasm  occur  more  frequently  at  night  than  in  the  day; 
more  frequently  about  the  time  of  new  moon  than  the  time  of  full 
moon,  and  more  frequently  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  months. 
Of  these  evidences  of  diurnal,  monthly,  and  annual  periodicit}'',  the 
diurnal  are  the  most  frequent  and  the  best  established ;  but  all  are 
sufficiently  frequent  and  obvious.  And  in  this  point  of  view  the  signs 
of  periodicity  become  only  so  many  additional  evidences  of  that  con- 
stitutional want  of  innate  strength  which  appears  to  be  the  prominent 
fact  in  the  pathology  of  epilepsy  and  the  cognate  disorders." — 
Epilepsy,  p.  118—120. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  as  yet  no  general  law  of 
recm'rence  has  been  discovered  to  which  epilepsy  is  amenable ;  and  if 
the  "formula  of  determination"  be  ever  announced,  it  will  of  necessity 
contain  so  many  "  variable  unknown  quantities"  as  to  render  it  nearly, 
if  not  altogether  insusceptible  of  investigation  in  reference  to  individual 
instances.     We  have  next  to  inquire — 

VI.  What  place  in  the  natural  history  of  disease  does  epilepsy  claim? 
— It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  this  affection,  that  there  are  no  changes  sufficiently  constant  in  the 
nervous  centres  to  allow  epilepsy  a  place  in  any  anatomical  classifica- 
tion of  disease  whatever.  It  is  by  its  physiological  relations  that  its 
true  locality  must  be  determined. 

Epilepsy  has  generally  been  classed,  apparently  without  doubt  or 
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misgiving,  amongst  the  convulsive  affections ;  yet,  we  think  that  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  will  make  its  claim  to  this 
position  appear  less  clear,  notwithstanding  that  convulsion  is  so  very 
frequent  an  attendant  or  symptom.  We  do  not  consider  irritation  of 
the  neck  of  the  hladder,  or  of  the  uterus,  or  dentition,  or  menstrua- 
tion, as  convulsive  affections,  on  the  grounds  that  convulsions  fre- 
quently accompany  these  states.  Passing  slightly  over  the  ohvious 
difference  between  the  acute  nature  of  convulsions  generally,  and  the 
essentially  chronic  nature  of  epilepsy,  we  have  to  notice  the  very  im- 
portant fact,  that  spasmodic  muscitlar  action,  tliougTi  a  frequent,  is  hy 
no  means  a  constant  attendant  upon  epilepsy.  In  the  epileptic  vertigo 
and  many  forms  of  the  petit  mal  the  convulsion  is  entirely  or  chiefly 
wanting,  and  in  its  place  is  a  total  and  extreme  relaxation  of  the  whole 
muscular  system.  And  these  must  not  be  considered  as  slight  and 
imperfect  attacks,  for  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  patients 
as  are  affected  with  epileptic  vertigo  alone,  are  more  rapidly  and  more 
constantly  deteriorated  in  their  intellectual  functions  than  those  in 
whom  convulsion  is  prominent.  It  may  be  said  that,  even  in  these 
cases,  there  is  some  degree  of  convulsion,  but  surely  so  small  an  amount 
of  any  action  as  that  which  is  imperceptible  can  scarcely  be  sufficient 
to  characterize  a  disease.  We  saw  very  recently  an  epileptic  attack 
which  lasted  above  twenty-four  hours,  where  the  whole  muscular  system 
was  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  relaxation,  and  the  most  careful 
investigation  failed  to  discover  any  indications  of  spasm.  That  these 
and  similar  cases  are  ^rwZy  epileptic,  the  history,  connexions,  and  general 
symptoms  sufficiently  prove.  If  this  be  so,  we  conceive  that  epilepsy 
has  no  claim  to  be  considered  essentially  a  convulsive  affection.  The 
one  constant  symptom  is,  loss  (or  great  dimiimtion  or  embarrassment) 
of  consciousness,  accompanied  with  considerable  modification  of  the 
muscular  system. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  this  disease  nosologically  ?  We  pass 
over  all  those  opinions  as  untenable,  which  connect  it  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  with  alterations  in  the  pineal 
body,  or  with  any  constant  change  whatever.  Dr.  Cheyne  writes 
thus : — 

"  We  conceive  that  epilepsy  is  as  certain  a  manifestation  of  the 
strumous  diathesis  as  tubercular  consumption,  psoas  abscess,  hereditary 
insanity,  or  certain  congenital  malformations  or  defects  of  organiza- 
tion, which  are  inherited  only  from  scrofulous  parents.  We  have  no 
recollection  of  a  case  of  cerebral  epilepsy  in  a  patient,  who,  when  due 
inquiry  was  made,  did  not  appear  to  inherit  a  strong  disposition  to 
scrofula." — "Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,"  article — Epilepsy. 

This  appears  a  very  probable  hypothesis,  but  by  way  of  further  in- 
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dicating  the  connexions  of  epilepsy,  we  will  refer  once  more  to  its 
ultimate  phenomena.  A  person,  apparently  in  good  health,  is  seized 
with  an  epileptic  fit ;  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  at  most  he  is  in 
perfect  health  again.  After  an  interval  more  or  less  prolonged  the 
attack  retm'ns,  and  again  and  again  departs,  leaving  no  pai-ticular 
alteration  behind  in  any  of  the  functions.  But,  by  degrees  more  or 
less  insidious,  a  change  is  observed,  perhaps  first  in  the  memory,  per- 
haps in  the  motor  functions,  gradually  augmenting  till  it  terminates 
in  mental  alienation  and  paralysis,  perfect  or  imperfect,  and,  finally,  in 
death.  Mental  alienation,  as  a  result  of  epilepsy,  is  so  frequent,  as 
almost  to  be  considered  a  constant  termination  of  those  cases  which 
last  long  enough. 

Esquirol  found,  amongst  339  epileptics,  269  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation,  a  very  large  proportion,  and  one  which  would  be  increased 
if  the  final  history  of  the  remainder  could  have  been  investigated.  In 
such  cases  as  these,  then,  the  final  condition  is  one  of  mental  deteriora- 
tion, muscular  degeneration,  and  occasional  convulsive  attacks.  The 
morbid  appearances  usually  found  are,  adhesions  of  the  membranes, 
sometimes  with  thickening  and  opacity,  induration  of  the  white  matter 
(but  occasional  softening)  ;  the  same  changes  in  the  grey  matter  with 
a  mottled  appearance.  (M.  Foville.)  These  appearances  are  precisely 
identical  with  those  found  in  another  class  of  cases,  viz.,  insanity  com- 
plicated with  paralysis.  The  history  of  these  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  others,  with  this  exception,  that  in  these  the  psychical  degenera- 
tion comes  on  first,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  muscular  degradation,  and, 
finally,  by  the  epileptiform  seizures  which  are  so  constant  an  attendant 
upon  this  form  of  insanity ;  the  final  condition  is  the  same — mental 
deterioration,  muscular  degeneration,  and  occasional  convulsive  attacks. 
This  similarity  of  history  with  identity  of  results,  whether  we  regard 
the  last  living  state  or  the  morbid  appearances  after  death,  cannot  fail 
to  indicate  strongly  and  clearly  the  close  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween the  two  diseases  ;  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  epilepsy  is 
much  more  closely  allied  to  insanity  than  to  convulsive  ajQTections  in 
general.  The  most  frequent  form  under  which  insanity  invades  the 
epileptic  patient  is  dementia,  the  next,  mania;  monomania  is  occa- 
sional, but  very  rare.  (Esquirol.)  We  need  scarcely  add  our  testimony 
to  the  almost  universal  conviction  of  the  intractable  nature  of  these 
allied  affections ;  singly  they  are  frequently  amenable  to  treatment, 
but,  whether  commencing  by  epilepsy  and  passing  into  insanity,  or  by 
insanity  passing  into  epileptiform  attacks,  no  sooner  does  the  one 
threaten  to  complicate  the  other  than  the  prognosis  is  much  more  un- 
favourable, and  almost  hopeless. 

To  le  continued. 
E  2 
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Aet.  IV.— psychology  of  descaetes.* 

Descartes  stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole  continental  school  of 
speculative  philosophy,  as  Bacon  is  the  presiding  genius  of  all  our  own 
science.  To  speak  of  the  schools  of  Locke  and  Eeid  (which  have  been 
mainly  inspired  by  the  Baconian  spirit)  as  sensational,  we  regard  as 
an  injustice.  The  real  view  of  the  case  is,  that  among  ourselves  the 
inductive  mode  of  pursuing  knowledge  has  mainly  prevailed  over  the 
theoretic.  Even  Dugald  Stewart, after  Reid  had  established  the  intuitive 
and  a  priori  character  of  the  ultimate  grounds  of  truth,  still  speaks  of 
the  "Inductive  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;"  and  very  properly :  for 
we  only  know  that  any  first  principle  is  an  element  of  the  psychology 
of  man,  by  finding  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  our  own  minds  or  to  a 
few  others,  but  is  common  to  the  race :  in  other  words,  we  know  the 
principle  as  a  psychological  generalization,  by  induction.  Now,  on 
the  continent,  so  far  as  the  Cartesian  tendencies  have  been  followed 
up,  the  aim,  in  psychological  speculation,  has  been  generally  to  seize 
upon  some  one  or  more  principles  supposed  to  be  intuitive  and 
ultimate,  and  thence  to  deduce  a  whole  system  of  metaphysics — such 
as  it  has  sometimes  been — independently  of  experience. 

In  like  manner,  however,  as  we  dislike  the  epithet  "sensational," 
as  applied  to  characterize  the  psychology  of  the  Lockian  and  Reidean 
schools,  just  because  it  plainly  fails  to  describe  them —  so  we  should 
object  to  attempt  drawing  too  sharp  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  schools  and  that  of  Descartes,  especially  as  represented  by 
himself  and  some  of  his  less  adventurous  followers.  That  many  who 
acknowledge  him  as  their  first  leader  have  gone  into  an  unrestrained 
idealism,  ever^^body  knows  ;  but  we  shall  be  safe  if  we  say  that  while  the 
Baconian  school  of  philosophy,  whatever  subjects  it  may  happen  to 
cultivate,  is  marked  by  a  closely  inductive  spirit,  which  admits  first 
principles,  indeed,  (as  all  schools  must,)  but  admits  them  cautiously ; 
the  method  professedly  derived  from  Descartes  lias  often  really  exhi- 
bited (according  to  his  own  example)  a  signal  deviation  from  its 
master's  best  rules,  and  has,  by  a  misapplication  of  the  deductive 
process,  often  landed  philosophers,  however  "pitiless"  their  logic,  in 
absurdities  which  were  certainly  pitiful  enough,  and  which  soon 
ceased  to  have  any  authority  when  once  their  fashion  was  over. 

Descartes  would  no  doubt  have  been  as  much  surprised  to  find 
himself  charged  with  being  the  prime  agent  in  leading  the  way  to  the 
German  Pantheism,  as  Locke  would  in  having  laid  at  his  door  the 

*  Discourse  on  tlie  Method  of  Rightly  Understanding  the  Reason:  and 
Meditations  on  the  First  Philosophy.  From  the  French  of  Descartes.  Simpkin 
and  Marshall,  1851-3. 
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gross  materialism  of  Cabanis,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  old  French 
revolution.  It  is  easy  enough  for  ingenuity,  inspired  with  the  deter- 
mination of  finding  everywhere  a  system,  to  refer  the  most  extreme 
opinions  back  to  sources  which  have  really  little  to  do  with  them,  and 
which  are  truly  due  only  to  perversions  and  distortions  for  which  the 
original  sources  are  not  fairly  responsible.  We  say  this,  because  not  only 
Locke,  but  Descartes  also,  has,  in  our  judgment,  been  rather  too  hastily 
identified  with  speculators  of  a  date  remote  from  his  own  age  ;  though 
we  have  never  doubted  that,  notwithstanding  his  exalted  merit,  he 
has,  in  all  conscience,  a  sufficient  amount  of  error  to  answer  for  on  his 
own  account. 

Descartes  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  La  Haye,'  in  Touraine,  in 
159G ;  and  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  neighbouring  seminary 
of  La  Fleche.  According  to  the  fashion  of  his  rank  in  life,  he  entered 
the  army,  and  is  said  to  have  fought  ver}^  bravely  at  the  battle  of 
Prague,  in  1620.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  On  his  return,  he  sold  a  part  of  his  patrimony  in 
France,  and  retired  to  Holland,  in  order  to  devote  himself,  in  seclusion, 
to  the  philosophical  and  mathematical  inquiries  to  which  he  was  ad- 
dicted. As  the  fame  of  his  discoveries  and  speculations  increased,  he 
became  obnoxious  to  the  Church,  though  no  one  could  be  more  obse- 
quious to  it,  and  he  was  exposed  to  some  danger  in  consequence ;  so 
that  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  reside  at  Stockholm,  from 
Christina,  that  very  eccentric  young  queen  of  Sweden,  whose  passion 
it  was  to  surround  herself  with  foreigners,  chiefly  Frenchmen,  of  whom 
some  were  true  savans  and  others  mere  pretenders.  Assured  of  a  safe 
asylum  from  his  enemies,  in  Sweden,  Descartes  repaired  thither  in 
1649 ;  but  the  coldness  of  the  climate  was  more  than  the  delicacy  of 
his  constitution  could  bear,  and  he  caught  a  cold  in  one  of  the  unsea- 
sonably early  morning  visits  which  his  royal  pupil  exacted  of  him — the 
hour  of  five  being  fixed  on  for  the  lesson — and  he  died  of  peripneumony 
in  1650.  His  remains  were  taken  to  France,  and  interred  with  great 
ceremony  in  St.  Grenevieve  du  Mont. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  more  striking  examples  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  human  reason  than  Descartes.  He  was  an  apt  student  at 
his  college  of  the  learning  of  the  day,  and  took  large  draughts  of  the 
encycliccB  disciplines,  as  set  forth  in  the  tfivium  and  the  quadrivium, 
according  to   the  fashion  of  the  age.*     Yet  such  was  the  precocious 

*  AevTspcoQ  dk  eyKVKXia  fxaOrjuara  KoXovvrat 

'O  KvKXog  TO  (TVjXTrepacrfia  irdvTOJV  raiv  fiaQr]naT<j)v, 
rpaixjAariKfj^,  priTopLKiig,  avTfjg  ^iXoaocpiag, 
Kal  tS)v  Te(T(Tdp(ov  da  rexvojv  tojv  vtt'  dvTtjv  KSinkvcjp, 
Tfjg  dpiO^oucnjg,  fMovcriKrig,  Kal  Tijg  yeajfierpiag, 
Kai  TTJg  ovpavoj3dixovog  avTrjg  darpovo^iiag. 

Tzatza  Hist.  Var.  Chil.  xi.  520.    Lips.  1826. 
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independence  of  his  mind,  that,  on  quitting  La  Fleche,  he  declared 
that  all  the  henefit  he  had  derived  from  his  college  course  was  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  as  profound  a  contempt  for 
the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  schools.  Hence  he  resolved  to  enter 
on  a  system  of  independent  research,  and  to  doubt  of  everything  until 
he  had  in  some  way  convinced  himself  of  its  truth.  But  though  he 
thus  set  out  with  what  may  be  called,  in  the  best  sense,  a  universal 
scepticism,  many  of  his  theories  are  based  on  the  most  unphilosophical 
credulity ;  so  that  it  has  not  been  said  without  reason  that  he  "  began 
by  doubting  everything,  and  ended  by  believing  anything." 

Descartes  published  his  Discows  de  la  Methode  pour  Men  conduire 
sa  liaison,  et  chercher  la  Verite  dans  les  Sciences,  in  1637 ;  his  3fedi' 
tationes  de  Prima  JPhilosophia,  in  1641 ;  and  in  the  same  year  came 
out  his  Itesponsiones  ad  Ohjectiones.  The  JPrincipia  PJiilosophicB 
was  published  in  1647  ;  and  the  work  entitled  Les  Passions  de  VAme, 
in  1649,  not  long  before  his  death.  These  writings  contain  the 
principles  of  his  psychological  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  as  also 
of  his  natural  philosophy  and  cosmology;  and  his  treatises.  La 
Dioptriqiie,  les  Meteores,  and  La  Oeomefrie,  were  given  as  illus- 
trations of  his  method.  Posthumously  were  published,  Itegulce  ad 
Lirectionem  Ingenii,  and  Inqtusitio  Veritatis  'per  Lumen  Naturale. 

The  preliminary  to  Descartes'  method  is  doubt,  or  neutrality  as  to 
belief  or  disbelief, — in  fact,  suspension  of  judgment ;  not,  indeed,  the 
captious  uncertainty  of  the  sceptic,  which  makes  doubt  an  end  in  itself, 
identifying  it  with  the  absence  of  all  truth  and  effective  conviction : 
the  Cartesian  doubt,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  prevent  error,  and  is  not 
merely  negative ;  it  is  to  lead  to  truth.  This  scientific  doubt  is  of 
course  opposed  to  the  dominion  of  all  mere  authority  in  the  sphere  of 
the  true  and  the  false.  Not  only,  therefore,  must  great  names  here  go 
for  nothing,  but  all  the  convictions  which  have  grown  up  from  infancy, 
by  education  and  habit,  are  to  be  held  in  abeyance.  How  fatal  all  this 
must  have  been  to  the  lingering  scholasticism  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  evident !  But  the  hour  of  scholasticism  had 
abeady  arrived,  and  Bacon  and  Descartes  had  each  a  mighty  hand  in 
prostrating  it  for  ever.  What  the  former  did  in  England,  the  latter 
did  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  There  is  evidence  that  Descartes 
was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Bacon  before  he  had  published 
anything  of  his  own  ;  but  the  independence  of  his  mind  and  the  origi- 
nality of  his  method  are  not  affected  by  this  fact.  Descartes  tells  us 
that  he  had  begun  to  seek  truth  as  far  as  possible  for  himself,  inde- 
pendently of  all  authority,  as  early  as  1619  ;  which  was  rather  sooner 
than  the  first  publication  of  Bacon's  great  work,  the  Novum  Orga- 
non.      Descartes'   method,  too,  in  its  application  and  development, 
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leaned  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tliat  of  Bacon,  wherever  a  choice  of 
procedure  was  possible  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  inquiry.  From  this 
source  we  trace  not  a  few  of  the  egregious  errors  in  physical  science 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  utterly  exploded,  but  which 
Descartes  propounded  with  a  full  conviction  of  their  truth.  Bacon's 
method  was  decidedly  inductive  and  practical,  Descartes'  was  deduc- 
tive and  theoretical.  Bacon  sought  for  causes  from  their  effects ; 
Descartes  says  in  so  many  words,  "  I  seek  not  causes  from  their  effects, 
but  effects  from  their  causes." 

Much  as  there  is  to  except  against  the  method  of  Descartes  in  many 
of  the  cases  in  which  he  has  apphed  it,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  child-like  openness  and  simplicity  of  mind'  with  which  he  de- 
scribes his  first  attempts,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  to  revise  all  his 
opinions,  and,  if  possible,  to  detect  those  which  were  erroneous,  and  set 
those  which  were  true  on  a  sound  basis.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find 
so  great  a  mind  so  completely  divested  of  all  dogmatism  and  so  open  to 
conviction,  so  willing  to  unlearn  as  well  as  to  learn.  Is  not  this,  how- 
ever, what  we  might  expect  from  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order  ? 
There  are  men  who  see  no  difficulties ;  why  so  ?  Because  they  do  not 
see  far  enough  and  deep  enough.  They  have  not  enough  comprehen- 
sion to  be  good  doubters,  and  they  have  not  humility  enough  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  corrected  and  convinced  of  error.  Not  so 
Descartes ;  and  if  his  subsequent  career  might  seem  little  in  keeping 
with  his  earlier  caution  and  cool  judgment,  it  was  that  he  became 
so  passionately  enamoured  of  his  method,  that  his  imagination  at  last 
fairly  ran  away  with  his  discretion,  more  especially  as  regarded  his 
speculations  in  physical  science. 

"  From  my  childhood  I  have  been  familiar  with  letters,  and  as  I 
was  given  to  believe  that  by  their  help  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge 
of  all  that  is  useful  in  life  might  be  acquired,  I  was  ardently  desii'ous 
of  instruction.  But  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  the  entire  course  of 
study  at  the  close  of  which  it  is  customary  to  be  admitted  into  the 
order  of  the  learned,  I  completely  changed  my  opinion,  for  1  found 
myself  involved  in  so  many  doubts  and  errors,  that  I  was  convinced  I 
had  advanced  no  further  in  all  my  attempts  at  learning,  than  the  dis- 
covery, at  every  turn,  of  my  own  ignorance.  I  revered  our  theology, 
and  aspired  as  much  as  any  one  to  reach  heaven ;  but  being  given 
assuredly  to  understand  that  the  way  is  not  less  open  to  the  most 
ignorant  than  to  the  most  learned,  and  that  the  revealed  truths  which 
lead  to  heaven  are  above  our  comprehension,  I  did  not  presume  to 
subject  them  to  the  impotency  of  my  reason,  and  I  thought  that  in 
order  competently  to  undertake  their  examination,  there  was  need  of 
more  special  help  from  heaven,  and  of  being  more  than  man.  Of  phi- 
losophy I  will  say  nothing,  except  that  when  I  saw  that  there  is  not  a 
single  matter  within  its   sphere   which  is  not  still  in  dispute,  and 
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nothing,  therefore,  which  is  above  doubt,  I  did  not  presume  to  antici- 
pate that  my  success  would  be  greater  in  it  than  that  of  others ;  and, 
further,  when  I  considered  the  number  of  conflicting  opinions  touching 
a  single  matter  that  may  be  upheld  by  learned  men,  while  there  can 
be  but  one  true,  I  reckoned  as  well-nigh  false  all  that  was  only  pro- 
bable. And  as  to  the  other  sciences,  inasmuch  as  these  borrow  their 
principles  from  philosophy,  I  judged  that  no  solid  superstructures  could 
be  reared  on  foundations  so  infirm ;  and  neither  the  honor  nor  the 
gain  held  out  by  them  was  sufficient  to  determine  me  to  their  cultiva- 
tion, for  I  was  not,  thank  heaven,  in  a  condition  which  compelled  me 
to  make  merchandize  of  science  for  the  bettering  of  my  fortune ;  and 
though  I  might  not  profess  to  scorn  glory  as  a  cynic,  I  yet  made  very 
slight  account  of  that  honor  which  1  hoped  to  acquire  only  through 
fictitious  titles.  And,  in  fine,  of  false  sciences  I  thought  I  knew  the 
worst  sufficiently  to  escape  being  deceived  by  the  professions  of  an 
alchymist,  the  predictions  of  an  astrologer,  the  impostures  of  a 
magician,  or  by  the  artifice  and  boasting  of  any  of  those  who  profess 
to  know  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant."  —  Discours  de  la 
Methode,  part  the  first. 

The  upshot  of  this  state  of  mind  in  our  young  philosopher  was,  that 
he  resolved  to  shut  up  his  books,  and  to  study  the  great  volume  of 
the  world  and  himself.  He  spent  some  years  in  travelling,  and  in 
courts  and  armies,  and  in  trjdng  to  learn  something  from  everything. 
He  then,  as  he  tells  us,  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  home  upon  his 
own  inward  consciousness;  to  endeavour  to  reject  all  the  opinions 
and  modes  of  thinking  which  seemed  rather  due  to  fashion  and  educa- 
tion than  to  reason,  and  to  construct  for  himself  a  new  edifice  of  know- 
ledge out  of  those  materials,  only,  which  he  had  tried  and  tested  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power :  for  a  comparison  of  social  life  and  current 
ideas,  in  the  different  nations  and  grades  of  society  with  which 
his  travels  made  him  acquainted,  had  led  him  to  "  infer  that  the 
ground  of  our  opinions  is  far  more  custom  and  example  than  any 
certain  knowledge,"  and  to  "  remark,  that  a  plurality  of  suffrages  is  no 
guarantee  of  truth  where  it  is  at  all  of  difficult  discovery."  Descartes 
thought,  further,  that  if  he  could  only  fulfil  his  unwavering  determina- 
tion to  bind  himself  down  to  the  four  following  laws,  in  the  conduct  of 
his  understanding,  he  should  find  them  quite  sufficient  as  a  guide  to 
the  discovery  of  truth.  His  rules  were :  ^^ first,  never  to  accept 
anything  as  true  which  I  did  not  clearly  know  to  be  such ;  secondly ^ 
to  divide  each  of  the  difficulties  under  examination  into  as  many  parts 
as  possible ;  tJiirdly,  to  conduct  my  thoughts  in  such  order  as  to 
commence  with  the  simplest  and  easiest  objects,  and  so  to  ascend  by 
degrees  to  the  knowledge  of  the  more  complex  ;  fourthly,  in  every  case 
to  make  enumerations  so  complete  and  reviews  so  general,  that  I  might 
be  assured  nothing  was  omitted."     True  enough  these  rules  are  good  ; 
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but  the  difficulty  is  to  make  sure  of  reducing  them  to  practice,  espe- 
cially the  first  and  the  last. 

Descartes  was,  probably,  the  first  philosopher  who  laid  down  the 
position,  in  formal  terms,  that  to  every  person  of  the  least  reflection 
there  is  one  truth  more  unassailable  than  any  other — namely,  his  own 
personal  existence.  No  matter  what  may  be  our  ontological  theory 
of  body  or  of  mind,  our  conviction  that  we  are  remains  always  the 
same.  A  man  may  say  that  mind  is  only  a  function  of  matter,  or  that 
mind  and  matter  are  identical,  or  that  body  is  nothing  but  force  or 
centres  of  force,  or  that  the  whole  material  universe  is  an  illusive  ideal 
panorama  and  not  a  reality ;  he  may  be  a  disciple  of  Berkeley,  or 
of  Leibnitz,  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  or  Hegel,  or  of  Cabanis  and  the 
materialists ;  he  may  begin  with  one  of  these  opinions,  and  suc- 
cessively adopt  each,  and  go  the  round  of  them ;  but  amidst  all 
the  transmigrations  through  which  his  opinions  may  pass,  all  the  meta- 
morphoses of  his  psychological  system — amidst  all  scepticism,  all  dog- 
matism, all  pantheism, — in  short,  all  the  phases  of  his  belief  and  his 
philosophy,  he  never  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  all  these  changes 
are  changes  of  himself,  that  there  is  a  me  which  undergoes  them,  and 
that  this  me  is  conscious  of  itself  This  was  the  truth  of  which 
Descartes  pronounced  that  it  is  intuitively,  irresistibly,  and  irrevocably 
certain,  admitting  of  no  doubt ;  since,  if  the  absurdity  could  be 
imagined  of  a  man  doubting  his  own  existence,  the  very  doubt  itself  is 
an  act  which  involves  the  conscious  existence  of  the  doubter.  As  a 
general  rule,  indeed,  all  philosophical  inquiry  must,  wherever  possible, 
according  to  Descartes,  be  preceded  by  doubt.  Once  in  our  lives,  he 
remarks  in  his  Principia,  we  should  doubt  of  everything  as  far  as  we 
can,  in  order  to  discover  truth — doubt  of  whatever  admits  the  possi- 
bility of  the  question,  "is  it  true,  or  is  it  not?"  He  found  that  he 
could  doubt  of  everything  which  his  senses  appeared  to  teach  him. 
"  All  this  might  possibly  be  a  delusion  ;  for  the  senses  do  frequently 
lead  us  astray — witness  optical  illusions."  Again,  the  conclusions  of 
the  understanding,  however  certain  they  might  eventually  turn  out  to 
be,  at  all  events  admitted  of  inquiry  as  to  their  validity  before  they 
should  be  received  as  certain  truth.  "  Thus,  rejecting  all  those  things 
concerning  which  we  can  in  any  way  doubt,  and  imagining  them  to  be 
false,  we  may  assume  that  there  is  no  God,  no  sky,  no  bodies — that 
we  ourselves  have  neither  hands  nor  feet,  nor  in  fact  a  body  ;  j^et  we 
who  devise  to  ourselves  such  cogitations  cannot  imagine  that  toe  are 
nothing,  for  it  is  a  contradiction  that  we  should  think  and  not  exist." 
Hence  the  truth,  ego  cogito  ergo  sum,  the  first  and  most  certain  truth 
which  presents  itself  to  any  one  who  seriously  sets  himself  to  philo- 
sophical thinking.     "  Hence,"  says  our  author,  in  the  fourth  part  of 
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the  Discours  de  la  Methode,  "  though  I  resolved  that  all  things  which 
had  entered  my  mind  were  not  more  true  than  my  dreams,  yet  it  was 
necessary  that  I,  who  thought,  must  he  something.  This  truth  is  so 
firmly  assured  that  it  can  never  he  shaken  hy  sceptics  ;  and  I  judged 
that  I  might  receive  it  as  a  first  principle  of  the  philosophy  I  sought. 
I  could  suppose  that  I  had  no  body,  that  there  was  no  world,  no  place 
where  I  was,  but  not  that  J  was  not." 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that  Descartes  did  not  lay  down  his  first 
principle,  Je  pense,  done  je  suis,  as  a  logical  argument,  an  enthymeme 
(according  to  the  more  modern  use  of  this  term)  or  syllogism  with 
one  of  the  premises  (here  the  major)  suppressed.  This  would  have 
clearly  involved  t\\Q  petitio  princiini  which  Gassendi  and  others  hastily 
charged  him  with  in  the  use  of  this  aphorism.  Spinoza,  the  learned 
and  accurate  commentator  on  Descartes,  has  justly  remarked,  in  his 
work  entitled  JEtenati  Descartes  JBrinci^ia  Fhilosophice,  more  Geometrico 
Demonstrata,  that  he  only  meant  to  state  the  fact  that  our  thinking 
is  attended  with  an  irresistible  conviction  of  our  existence.  For 
Descartes  himself,  in  his  Sesponsio  ad  Secundas  Objectiones,  says 
in  so  many  words, — "  I  think,  therefore  I  am,  or  I  exist,  is  not  con- 
cluded by  force  of  a  syllogism,  but  as  a  thing  self-evident." 

Having  convinced  himself  that  this  one  truth  might  be  regarded 
as  utterly  beyond  all  question,  Descartes  proceeds,  in  his  Discourse 
on  Method,  to  inquire  why  he  could  not  but  admit  it,  and  in  general 
what  is  required  for  a  proposition  to  be  regarded  as  true  ?  He  re- 
plies,— "  I  found  that,  in  '  I  think,  therefore  I  am,'  there  was  nothing 
to  induce  me  to  beheve  it  true  excepting  that  I  see  clearly  that,  to 
thinh,  it  is  necessary  to  he.  I  then  concluded  that  all  the  things 
which  we  conceive  very  clearly  and  distinctly  are  true,  and  that  there 
is  only  some  difiiculty  in  well-remarking  what  those  things  are  which 
we  conceive  distinctly."  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  our  illustrious 
philosopher  makes  consciousness  the  point  of  departure  for  the  dis- 
covery of  all  other  truth.  He  therefore  laid  down  as  a  fundamental 
element  of  his  system,  that  all  our  ideas  ivhich  are  perfectly  distinct 
are  true.  In  his  Principia,  he  calls  this  axiom  the  "foundation 
of  all  science,  and  the  measure  and  rule  of  truth."  It  was  even  the 
secret  basis  of  his  conviction  of  his  own  existence.  He  believed  this 
latter  truth,  because  "  whatever  is  clearly  and  distinctly  conceived  of 
as  existing,  and  cannot  but  be  so  conceived  when  thought  of,  must 
really  exist."  How  wide  a  field  this  axiom  may  open  to  the  illusions 
of  imagmation,  prejudice,  and  self-will,  must  be  evident  to  the  reader ! 
Leibnitz  subsequently  tried,  with  whatever  success,  to  Hmit  and  rectify 
this  somewhat  ominous  element  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

Our  author  further  tells  us  that  those  chains  of  geometrical  reason- 
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ing  by  which  the  most  difficult  demonstrations  are  reached,  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  similar  procedure  should  be  applied  to  all 
human  knowledge ;  and  that  if  we  only  take  care  not  to  admit  any- 
thing as  true  which  is  not  so,  and  preserve  the  proper  order  of  deduc- 
tion, like  the  mathematicians,  we  may  attain  to  all  the  truth  which 
men  can  know. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  four  separate  elements  meet  us 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Cartesian  psychology  ;  namely,  that  all  our 
knowledge  ought  to  be  preceded,  as  far  as  possible,  by  previous  doubt ; 
that  there  is  one  fact  which  we  cannot  doubt  of,  which  is,  our  own 
existence,  the  primary  and  most  indubitable  of  all  truths  to  every 
thinking  being — for  himself ;  that  the  criterion  of  this  and  all  other 
real  truths  is  the  perfect  clearness  and  distinctness  with  which  it  is 
apprehended ;  and  that  the  method  which  we  should  always  try  to 
employ  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  philosophy,  is  the  mathematical 
or  deductive.  In  reference  to  this  last  pi^inciple,  Descartes  says,  in 
the  third  part  of  his  Fri7icipia,  that  his  object  is  to  "  deduce  effects 
from  causes,  and  not  causes  from  effects P  This  remark  shows  how 
much  he  leaned  to  the  a  priori  method  of  inquiry,  and  how  different 
a  tendency  his  philosophy  exhibits  in  the  outset  from  that  of  Bacon, 
who  made  induction,  or  the  a  posteriori  method,  everything.  We  say 
"tendency;"  for  neither  could  Descartes  confine  himself  wholly,  in 
the  development  of  his  principles,  to  pure  deduction,  nor  Bacon,  on 
the  other  hand,  fail  of  applying  intuitive,  or  a  priori  elements  in 
dealing  with  his  inductions.  In  the  doctrine  of  causation  the  two 
principles  may  be  said  to  meet.  In  concluding  by  induction  we 
establish  a  general  fact  by  bringing  in  a  certain  number  of  instances  j 
and  we  then  assert,  that  wherever  the  like  instances  occur  again  they 
are  to  be  traced  to  similar  causes.  Hence,  even  in  induction  we  assume 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  like  causes,  in  like  circumstances,  produce  like  efiects. 

Descartes,  in  illustration  of  his  method,  applies  it  to  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  Deity.  The  arguments  on  this  subject  are  stated 
the  most  clearly  and  with  the  greatest  condensation  in  Descartes' 
Hesponsio  ad  Secimdas  Ohjectiones.  We  will  give  them  nearly  in 
his  own  words  : — "  First,  the  existence  of  God  is  known  from  the 
consideration  of  his  nature  alone.  Demonstration :  To  say  that  an 
attribute  is  contained  in  the  nature  or  concept  of  a  thing,  is  the  same 
as  to  say  that  this  attribute  is  true  of  this  thing,  and  that  it  may  be 
affirmed  to  be  in  it ;  but  necessary  existence  is  contained  in  the  nature 
or  concept  of  God ;  hence  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  necessary 
existence  is  with  God,  or  that  God  exists.  Secondly,  the  existence  of 
God  is  demonstrated  from  this  alone,  that  his  idea  is  in  us.     Demon- 
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stration :  The  objective  reality  of  each  of  our  ideas  requires  a  cause 
in  which  this  same  reality  is  contained,  not  simply  objectively,  but 
formally  and  eminently :  but  we  have  in  us  the  idea  of  God,  and  the 
objective  reality  of  this  idea  is  not  contained  in  us,  nor  can  it  be  con- 
tained in  any  other  except  in  God  himself.  Thirdly,  the  existence  of 
God  is  also  demonstrated  from  this,  that  we  ourselves,  who  possess  the 
idea  of  him,  exist."  Here  Descartes  employs  a  somewhat  tedious 
sorites  (which  we  omit  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  with  a  view  to  prove 
the  conclusion,  from  our  "  not  having  the  power  of  self-conservation, 
and  so  being  conserved  by  another  who  has  in  himself  all  the  perfec- 
tions that  are  wanting  in  us,  and  thus  being  God." 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  ontological,  or  founded  on  the  very 
natuj'e  or  essence  of  the  idea  we  have  of  God,  which  is  "  that  of  a 
Being  omniscient,  all-powerful,  and  absolutely  perfect.  In  this  idea 
there  is  contained  existence  absolutely  necessary  and  eternal.  The 
equality  of  its  three  angles  to  two  right  angles  is  necessarily  com- 
prised in  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  the  mind  is  firmly  persuaded  of 
this  equality ;  so,  from  its  perceiving  necessary  and  eternal  existence 
to  be  comprised  in  its  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  it  ought  to  con- 
clude that  he  exists."*  The  second  argument  is  the psycJiological  one. 
It  is  founded  simply  on  the  fact  that  we  have,  or  are  capable  of 
having,  an  idea  of  an  all-perfect  Being  in  our  minds,  and  with  the 
greatest  possible  clearness  and  distinctness,  however  inadequate  this 
idea  may  be.f  Now  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  both  these  arguments, 
though  they  have  been  distinguished  by  name,  are,  in  strictness,  the 
same :  they  are  both  psychological ;  they  are  based  on  our  conceptions. 
We  have  certain  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  "therefore  he  exists."  As 
to  the  third  argument,  it  has  confessedly,  at  the  base  of  it,  the  doc- 
trine of  causation.  "  From  whom  could  I,"  asks  Descartes,  "  derive  my 
existence,  if  there  were  no  God?"  J  He  decides  that  he  could  not,  on 
that  supposition,  have  been  preserved  in  being,  nor,  indeed,  have 
existed  at  all.  The  last  argument  is  less  Cartesian  than  the  rest  in 
its  basis,  though  it  also  is  blended  with  trains  of  a  priori  or  deductive 
reasoning. 

We  have  long  been  convinced  that  every  genuine  argument  in  proof 
of  a  Deity  must  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  some  form  of  the  doc- 
trine of  causation  ;  and  we  think  so  still,  after  again  reviving  our 
converse  with  Descartes.  We  apprehend  that  Descartes'  argument 
from  the  clearness  of  our  idea  of  a  Deity,  and  from  what  is  the  ne- 
cessary analysis  of  that  idea,  is  assailable  on  many  sides.  The  utmost 
that  we  can  say  in  this  direction,  if  we  wish  to  base  our  inquii'ies  on 

*  Princip.  Philos.  XIV.     Meditat.  V.  f  Meditat.  III.  X  Ibid. 
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a  psychological  principle  common  to  mankind,  is,  that  all  men  have 
a  notion  of  power  beyond  liuman  :  but  this  notion  may  be  poly- 
theistic, fetish,  degraded  in  tlio  extreme  by  its  adjuncts — as  well  as 
monotheistic  and  Christian.  Grant  even  that  a  very  clear  idea  of  one 
infinite  Supreme  were  universal,  may  we  not  ask,  "  does  a  clear  con- 
ception of  a  thing  guarantee  its  existence — a  mountain  of  glass,  for  in- 
stance ?  Descartes  anticipated  this  objection,  and  he  offers  a  reply  to 
it,  in  his  Fifth  Meditation,  as  follows: — "I  cannot  conceive  Grod 
unless  as  existing ;  it  follows  that  existence  is  inseparable  from  him : 
not  that  this  is  brought  about  by  my  thought,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  necessity  which  lies  in  the  thing  itself  determines  me  to  think 
this  way :  for  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  conceive  a  God  without  exist- 
ence." Thus  Descartes  makes  the  ontological  argument  corroborate 
the  psychological ;  but  is  the  elucidation  satisfactory  ?  We  think  not. 
Descartes  further  explains : — "  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  conceive  a 
God  without  existence,  that  is,  a  Being  supremely  perfect,  and  yet 
devoid  of  absolute  perfection :  as  soon  as  I  discover  that  existence  is 
a  perfection,  I  infer  the  existence  of  this  first  and  sovereign  Being.  I 
can  conceive  no  other  being  except  God,  to  whose  essence  existence 
belonsrs."  Descartes,  in  short,  maintains  that  the  idea  of  God  is 
psychologically  innate,  nee  avec  onoi,  in  the  highest  sense  in  which  the 
term  innate  can  reasonably  be  used  ;  and  that,  ontologically,  necessary 
existence  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  God.  Now  we  would  venture 
to  say  that  what  is  truly  "  innate"  (in  the  Cartesian  sense) — we  would 
rather  sslj  intuitive — is  the  principle  of  causation  :  to  believe  that  every 
change  must  have  a  cause  is  constitutional  to  the  human  mind,  and 
this  principle  lies  at  the  basis  of  rational  rehgion.  The  ontological 
argument  of  Descartes,  so  far  as  distinct  from  the  psychological,  is  a 
petitio  principii  so  evident,  that  nothing  but  the  passion  which  he  had 
for  a  priori  reasoning,  or  the  deductive  method,  as  though  it  were 
almost  everywhere  applicable,  could  have  prevented  him  from  seeing  it. 
We  repeat  our  conviction  that  the  principle  of  causation  will  be 
found  lying,  in  some  form  or  other,  at  the  basis  of  all  satisfactory 
evidences  of  the  Divine  existence.  We  are  capable,  no  doubt,  of  form- 
ing some  sort  of  conception  of  a  Being  infinite,  eternal,  all-perfect. 
Whence  this  range  of  thought,  only  the  grander  and  the  more  subhme 
because  we  can  sufiiciently  measure  it  with  its  object  to  know  how 
limited  it  is  ?  Whence  those  faculties  of  man  ?  Whence  came  they, 
what  is  their  origin,  their  cause  ?  But  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
pursue  this  topic. 

Descartes  further  held  the  existence  of  God  to  be  the  basis  of  aU 
other  truths.    Even  geometrical  demonstrations  have  no  other  founda- 
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dation  than  his  existence.*  "  If  I  did  not  know  that  there  is  a  God, 
I  might  readily  come  to  douht  of  the  truth  demonstrated  that  the 
three  angles  of  the  rectihneal  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
But  after  I  have  discovered  that  God  exists,  as  I  at  the  same  time  observed 
that  all  things  depend  on  him,  and  that  he  is  no  deceiver,  1  thence  infer 
that  all  which  I  clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  is  of  necessity  true ;  and  on 
the  right  conception  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  the  certitude 
of  all  other  truths  is  so  absolutely  dependent,  that,  without  this  know- 
ledge, it  is  impossible  ever  to  know  anything  perfectly. "t  This  theory 
of  truth,  we  must  venture  to  say,  is,  at  the  least,  exceptionally  ex- 
pressed. Not  that  there  is  any  doubt  that,  as  God  is  the  author  of 
all  created  being,  the  relations  of  things,  not  excluding  those  of  mental 
phenomena,  are  so  far  dependent  on  him.  Nether  is  it  "  possible  for 
God  to  lie."  Yet  man  may  deceive  himself,  or  be  deceived,  sometimes 
even  when  he  thinks  his  mental  vision  the  clearest.  Again,  is  there 
not  a  nature  of  things  which  we  cannot  suppose  altered,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ?  Can  we  imagine  it  possible,  in  any  time,  or  in  any  world, 
that  a  triangle  can  be  conceived  which  should  not  retain  its  existing  pro- 
perties ?  If  we  receive  some  of  the  statements  of  Descartes  as  they  stand, 
a  speculative  atheist  must,  as  such,  ever  remain  ignorant  of  geometry ! 
Descartes'  theory  of  our  knowledge  of  a  Deity,  and  of  innate  ideas  in 
general,  has  been  sometimes  much  exaggerated ;  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  his  phrase  nee  avec  moi  was  not  well-chosen  to  express 
what  he  really  meant.  Voltaire,  in  his  thirteenth  Letter  "  On  the 
English  Nation,"  says  that  our  author  asserted  that  "  the  soul  at  its 
coming  into  the  body  is  informed  with  the  whole  series  of  metaphy- 
sical notions,  knowing  God,  infinite  space,  possessing  all  abstract  ideas." 
Not  so.  Descartes  denies,  altogether,  that  he  meant  any  such  thing. 
In  his  "  Reply  to  the  Objections  of  Hobbes,"  he  explains  idece  innatcd 
as  those  ideas  which  the  mind  has  the  faculty  of  eliciting  for  itself  :|:  In 
the  ninety -ninth  Letter  of  the  first  part  of  his  own  Correspondence, 
he  uses  even  still  more  qualified  and  popular  language,  stating  that 
when  he  said  the  idea  of  God  was  innate  in  us,  he  never  meant  more 
than  that  nature  had  endowed  us  with  »  faculty  by  which  we  may 
know  God,  "  I  never  said,  or  thought,"  he  adds,  "that  such  [innate] 
ideas  had  an  actual  existence,  or  even  that  they  were  sj)ecies  distinct 
from  the  faculty  of  thinking."  The  latter  clause  of  the  remark  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  Descartes'  general  repudiation  of  the  ancient 

*  And,  we  may  add,  his  will;  for,  according  to  Descartes,  the  equality  of  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles,  is  a  consequence  of  the  will  of 
God ;  hence  the  proposition  is  true  and  cannot  be  otherwise. 

+  Meditat.  V. 

X  Denique  cum  diciraus  ideam  aliquam  esse  innatam,  inteUigimus  tantura  nos 
habere  in  nobis  facultatem  illam  eliciendi. 
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ideal  theory,  that  of  hnages  or  species  existing  in  the  sensorium.  He 
defines  ideas  as  being  "  all  that  is  in  our  mind  when  we  conceive  a 
thing,  in  whatever  way  j"  and  he  distinguishes  them  into  three  sorts, 
(adventitious,  as  the  common  idea  of  the  sun ;  factitious,  as  the  idea 
of  the  sun  which  astronomy  gives  us  ;  and  innate,  as  the  idea  of  Grod, 
of  mind,  of  a  triangle,)  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Meditations.  In  his 
Traits  des  Passions,  he  classifies  ideas  (by  a  phraseology  which  appears 
to  us  not  very  happy)  into  forms  of  thought,  of  passion,  and  of  will. 

In  our  philosopher's  theory  of  substance  we  see  a  germ  of  Spinozism. 
A  substance  he  held  to  be  that  which  exists  really,  the  Deity  alone 
being  such  in  a  proper  sense — a  true  substance  requiring  nothing  be- 
sides itself  for  its  existence,  while  all  else  can  exist  only  by  its  concur- 
rent energy.*  There  are  two  kinds  of  finite,  created  or  secondary 
substances — matter,  and  mind  or  soul.  The  nature  of  matter  consists 
solely  in  its  being  something  extended,  the  extension  of  which  does 
not  differ  from  the  thing  itself  which  is  extended.f  "  Matter  and  ex- 
tension are  the  same  thing.";]:  Here  it  would  seem  that  matter  and 
extension  are  completely  identified  by  Descartes.  He  says  that  ex- 
tension in  three  dimensions  constitutes  the  nature  of  bodily  substance. 
"  Extension  alone  remains,"  he  says,  "  when  we  reject  hardness,  colour, 
weight,  heat,  cold,  and  other  qualities,  which  are  not  essential  to 
body."§  This  was  certainly  a  far  advance  towards  the  succeeding 
idealism  of  some  of  the  Continental  schools,  if  not  idealism  itself.  In 
regard  to  mind  or  soul,  "  it  is  ray  nature,"  says  our  philosopher,  "that 
I  am  a  thinking  being,  which  is  called  mind,  soul,  intellect,  reason ; 
and  this  nature  is  more  known  to  me  than  the  nature  of  my  body  is. 
This  I  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived." ||  *"  I  concluded  that  I  was 
a  substance  of  which  the  whole  essence  or  nature  is  only  thought."^ 
His  language  in  some  places  certainly  identifies  mind  with  thought, 
like  some  of  the  later  German  speculations.  He  says  (perhaj)s  ambi- 
guously) that  "  thought  ought  not  otherwise  to  be  conceived  of  than 
as  thinking  substance  itself."**  But  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  his  definitions  both  of  mind  and  matter.  For 
while  he  in  some  passages  as  clearly  identifies  matter  with  extension, 
and  mind  with  thought,  as  language  can  do  it,  at  other  times  he  plainly 
speaks  of  extension  and  thought  as  properties.  He  even  calls  them 
"  modes  of  substances,"  nay  "  properties  of  substances."  It  is  safer  to 
hold  in  abeyance  the  charge  of  decided  idealism  against  Descartes, 
since  his  language  on  the  above  subjects  thus  vacillates ;  though  not  a 

*  Principia,  Pars  I.  f  Ibid.  II.  8. 

X  Est  igitur  materia  et  extensio  idem.      Ibid.  21. 
§  Priucipia,  I.,  II.  ||  Ibid.  I.,  also,  Discours  de  la  M^thode.    ^  Ibid.  IV. 

**  Cogitatio  et  extensio  non  aliter  concipi  debent  quam  ipsa  substantia  cogitans, 
et  substantia  extensa.     Princip.  I.  63. 
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few  of  his  statements  with  regard  to  substances,  extension,  and  thought, 
might  evidently  excuse  such  a  charge. 

Our  author  states,  in  his  Sixth  Meditation,  that  in  speculating  on  the 
existence  of  a  material  world  he  found  that  he  could,  without  much 
difficulty,  suppose  himself  to  be  deceived  in  his  belief  in  sensible  objects 
around  him.  Even  their  independence  on  his  will  did  not  seem  decisive 
of  their  existence  ;  for  was  it  not  possible  that,  in  himself,  there  might 
be  a  faculty,  though  unknown  to  his  consciousness,  producing  those 
phenomena  P  Every  student  of  the  German  philosophy  must  at  once 
perceive  the  identity  of  this  hypothetical  statement  with  tlie  avowed 
theory  of  Fichte.  Our  author,  however,  finally  decided  on  admitting 
an  outward  universe  on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  veracit3^  "  As 
God  has  given  me  a  very  strong  inclination  to  believe  that  these  ideas 
(of  material  things)  arise  from  corporeal  objects,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  deceit,  if  in  truth  they  pro- 
ceeded from  any  other  source,  or  were  produced  by  other  causes  than 
corporeal  things ;  accordingly  it  must  be  concluded  that  corporeal 
objects  exist."  Now  we  confess  to  hsLving  no  penchant  iowsirds  the 
pure  idealism  of  Berkeley,  or  the  pseudo-idealism  of  Malebranche  ;* 
much  less  are  we  enamoured  of  the  Fichtean  pantheistic  egoism,  with 
its  self-created  phantasmagoria  :  yet  we  can  hardly  think  that  the 
question  about  the  nature  of  external  agencies,  whether  they  are  ma- 
terial or  only  dynamical,  or  nothing  less  than  the  immediate  actings 
of  the  Creator  himself,  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
his  veracity,  be  the  question  determined  as  it  may;  for  either  of  those 
speculations  may  very  well  consist  with  morality  and  religion, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ingenious  idealistic  romance  of  Fichte. 
We  fear  that  Descartes'  argument  respecting  our  own  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions,  in  connexion  with  the  veracity  of  the  Deity, 
would  prove  rather  too  much,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of 
human  opinions. f  In  regard  to  the  communication  which  takes  place 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  Descartes  supposed  a  very  subtile  fluid, 

*  Malebranche  admitted  in  theory  the  real  existence  of  external  objects ;  but 
his  principle,  nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu,  practically  discarded  matter  by  excluding  it 
from  our  perceptions. 

t  Of  course  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  the  human  faculties  in  their 
proper  sphere ;  we  have,  indjed,  nothing  else  to  trust  to  for  our  knowledge.  The 
only  question  here  is,  how  far  can  they  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  of 
which,  undoubtedly,  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  outward  universe  is  one  ? 
There  is  a  hackneyed  argument  against  Descartes'  proof,  of  another  kind :  it  is 
said  he  proves  a  Deity  from  the  veracity  of  our  faculties,  and  then  proves  the 
veracity  of  our  faculties  from  a  Deity.  But  how  could  he  or  any  one  else  prove  a 
Deity  but  by  arguments  based  on  the  reliableness  of  certain  psychological  prin- 
ciples— i.  e.,  of  the  human  faculties?  and  must  not  every  theist  believe  that  God 
is  true,  and  no  deceiver  ?  The  only  question  is — could  the  Deity  be  implicated  in 
"any  en-ors  into  which  his  creature  might  fall,  in  an  attempt  to  get  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  creation  ?     We  think  not. 
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the  spirifus  animales,  secreted  from  the  blood,  and  circulating  in  the 
"tubular  nerves:"  in  this  way  external  objects  affected  the  soul,  resi- 
dent in  the  pineal  gland  of  the  brain ;  and  the  commands  of  the  soul 
were  conveyed,  in  the  contrary  direction,  to  the  muscles,  in  voluntary 
motion.  From  this  hypothesis  we  still  retain  the  phrase  animal 
spirits,  though  with  another  meaning. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Divine  agency  in  the  universe,  our  philosopher 
held  that  mind  and  matter  only  continue  to  exist  by  the  perpetual  aid 
(assistentia) ,  and  co-operation  {concursus)  of  the  Deity,  a  doctrine 
which  must  of  course  be  admitted,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  every 
Theist.  Descartes  said  that  the  whole  creation  depends,  for  its  sub- 
sistence, as  much  as  for  its  original  existence,  on  th6  vis  creatrix,  or 
productive  agency  of  the  Creator.  President  Edwards  expressed  the 
same  views  still  more  strongly,  when  he  said  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  moon  amounted  to  a  perpetual  re-creation  of  that  orb. 
Geuhnx,  of  Antwerp,  endeavoured  to  deduce,  from  the  doctrine  of  con- 
cursus, that  of  occasional  causes,  or  the  principle  that  the  Deity  is  the 
real  author  of  all  the  movements,  both  of  finite  minds  and  of  bodies, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  certain  occasions  on  which  he 
acts.  We  cannot  see  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes,  as  above  stated,  any 
necessary  germ  of  Pantheism,  as  some  theorists  pretend.  That  the 
occasional  causes  of  De  la  Forge  and  Geulinx  may  have  suggested  the 
Pre-estahlisJied  Harmony,  and  Optimism,  as  maintained  by  Leibnitz, 
is  very  possible.  Of  Descartes,  it  is  fair  to  say,  he  is  clear  in  asserting 
human  freedom,  though  his  genius  for  abstract  speculation  led  him 
to  dwell  more  on  ideas  than  on  action.  He  justly  remarks,  that  the 
mind  is  free  in  its  volitions,  because  it  is  conscious  of  freedom — the 
strongest  of  all  arguments. 

Descartes  is,  in  some  respects,  the  Bacon  of  the  continental  schools, 
much  as  he  deviated  from  his  prototype.  He  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  their  speculative  psychology.  The  philosophic  rationalism  of  the 
Cartesian  metaphysics,  in  its  a  priori  method,  is  still  pointed  to  by  the 
Germans  as  that  to  which  the  spirit  of  their  leading  systems  may 
ultimately  be  traced  back.  He  was  the  first  among  the  moderns  to 
apply  the  Baconian  idea  of  observation  distinctly  to  the  operations  of 
thought  in  consciousness ;  and  in  thus  isolating  thought  from  all  that 
is  not  thought,  in  distinguishing  it  from  all  material  analogies  and 
adjuncts,  Descartes,  as  Dugald  Stewart  has  remarked,  "  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  experimental  philosophy  of  the  human  mind." 
That  the  superstructure  which  he  attempted  to  rear  on  this  basis  was 
not  always  homogeneous  with  it,  must  be  admitted  by  all  competent 
judges.  The  very  idea,  however,  at  his  time  of  day  (while  the  mists 
of  the  middle  ages  were  still  damp  and  bewildering  on  men's  intel- 
NO.  XXIX.  r 
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lects)  of  making  a  sort  of  tabula  rasa  of  his  mind,  unlearning  all  that 
he  had  learned,  and  beginning  afresh  with  the  horn-book  of  know- 
ledge, was  a  noble  aspiration,  and  worthy  of  a  great  genius  ;  and,  if 
the  issue  did  not  altogether  fulfil  the  omen  of  the  beginning,  we  must 
remember  that  to  err  is  Jiuman.  His  zeal  in  determining  to  consult 
diligently  the  actual  facts  of  consciousness  for  himself,  merits  high 
praise ;  notwithstanding  his  frequent  failure  in  the  application  of  his 
deductive  method,  often  from  his  not  seeing  that  it  was  not  applicable 
to  the  case ;  of  which  some  of  his  physical  speculations  present  fla- 
grant examples.  Admirably  as  he  set  out,  by  paying  homage  to  the 
supremacy  of  consciousness,  and  making  doubt  the  pioneer  of  cer- 
tainty, he  soon  went  astray  by  a  too  great  love  of  theory  ;  his  doubt- 
tings  were  exchanged  for  credulity,  and  he  fell  into  manifest  inconsis- 
tencies. For  instance,  he  sometimes  repudiates,  in  terms,  all  light  from 
final  causes,  while,  at  other  times,  he  admits  them.*  His  notions  that 
all  we  distinctly  and  clearly  conceive  is  true — that  v/hatever  we  find 
in  our  ideas  must  necessarily  be  in  the  corresponding  external  things — 
that  every  effect  must  have  the  same  reality  as  the  cause — are  evidently 
liable  to  give  rise  to  the  highest  flights  of  mysticism  and  idealism,  in 
other  hands.  In  his  relation  to  the  German  philosophy,  indeed,  he 
has  not  inaptly  been  termed  the  "  Father  of  Modern  Idealism."  Leib- 
nitz said  that  the  chief  merit  of  Descartes  lay  in  recalling  the  Pla- 
tonic, or  a  'priori  method,  in  withdrawing  men  from  exclusive  attention 
to  the  senses,  and  in  reviving  the  doubting  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Academicians. t  Some  of  the  more  recent  Germans  have  pursued  their 
speculations  by  Descartes'  general  method,  with  developments  of  which, 
no  doubt,  he  never  could  have  dreamed.  His  aphorism — "  we  desire 
to  deduce  effects  from  causes,  not  causes  from  effects,"  has  been  exten- 
sively patronized  in  Germany.  His  notion  of  substance  was  converted, 
in  the  hands  of  Spinoza,  into  a  Pantheism,  which  made  the  Deity  the 
only  real  being  in  the  universe ;  and  his  ambiguous  way  of  speaking 
about  mind  and  thought,  so  as  sometimes  to  identify  them,  was  much 
like  an  anticipation  of  the  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel. 

The  method  of  Descartes,  in  its  developments,  after  its  basis  has 
been  laid,  (as  that  of  all  methods  must,  in  consciousness)  may  be  termed 
the  rational  method  a  priori,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Bacon — that 
of  experience  and  deduction.  Consciousness  was  to  furnish  principles; 
reason  was  to  deduce  results.  All  science  was  to  be  constructed  on 
the  twofold  basis  of  intuition  and  deduction.  Irresistible,  unassailable 
truths,  were  to  form  the  secure  foundation ;  a  procedure  akin  to  the 
ma,thematical  was  to  rear  the  goodly  superstructure.  Away  with  the 
doubtful  testimonies  of  sense — away  with  the  delusive  colouring  of 

*  Vid.  Traits  des  Passions;   art.  175.  f  Leibnitz's  Letter  to  Bierling. 
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imagination,  said  our  philosopher ;  let  us  have  the  intuitive  utterances 
of  consciousness,  in  the  pure  intellection  of  the  simple,  the  eternal,  the 
infinite,  the  absolute.  It  is  the  inward  apprehension  of  distinct  and 
clear  conceptions,  like  those  of  geometry,  that  must  be  the  corner- 
stone of  all  science.*  It  is  assumed  that  these  conceptions,  so  preg- 
nant with  results,  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  mere  impres- 
sions of  imagination,  however  vivid,  though  not  a  few  of  Descartes' 
theories  somewhat  mar  the  hopeful  prospect,  by  proving  the  contrary. 
The  pure  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  to  be  so  clear  as  to  be  necessary ; 
the  deductions,  too,  are  to  be  necessarily  drawn.  The  entire  method 
of  all  science,  psychological  and  physical,  is  to  be  assimilated  to  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  You  are  to  follow  the  rational  procedui'e. 
How  do  you  know  that,  on  the  same  base,  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a 
circle  is  double  that  at  the  circumference  ?  Not  by  admeasurement, 
not  by  induction,  not  in  any  way  by  experience — certainly  not ;  you 
know  it  by  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the  very  definition  of  a  circle 
in  the  abstract,  a  circle  which  exists  neither  in  nature  nor  in  art,  but 
only  in  the  intellect.  Now  it  was  this  procedure  of  geometricians, 
Descartes  tells  us,  that  suggested  to  him  a  universal  application  of  it 
to  all  our  knowledge ;  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  seen 
the  difficulty  of  applying  a  method  which  appropriately  belongs  to  the 
notions  we  have  of  space,  to  other  and  very  different  subjects.  Indeed, 
to  find  a  universal  mathematic  was  his  hobby-horse ;  and  on  this  steed 
he  tried  to  ride  rough  shod  over  all  obstacles.f  We  have  seen  that, 
in  proving  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  he  passes  lightly  over  any  evidence 
fm-nished  by  the  universe,  with  all  its  harmonies  and  wonders ;  like 
Kant,  he  neglects  it  with  indifference,  as  not  scientific  ;  he  rejects  the 
evidence  of  final  causes,  and  he  rests  the  burden  and  the  fate  of  the 
argument  on  our  bare  conception  of  the  infinite  and  the  perfect,  as  a 
conception  involving  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  God,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  conception  of  a  triangle,  as  such,  necessarily  implies  all  its 
properties.  Instead  of  arguing  the  existence  of  a  Deity  from  the 
universe,  he  prefers  an  Optimism  which  argues  that  the  universe  must 
be  what  it  is  from  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  known  by  the  conscious 
existence  of  the  moi  and  its  a  priori  ideas.  He  does  not  insist  that 
there  must  be  a  Grod  from  the  order  of  the  universe,  but  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  order  in  the  universe,  because  there  is  a  God.  Here, 
we  find  Descartes  and  his  school  down  to  the  modern  Germans,  opposed 
to  Bacon  and  his  school  down  to  the  followers  of  Locke  and  Reid. 
Bacon  would  say,  observe  accurately  with  your  senses  and  your  mind,;}: 

*    Vid.  Regulae  ad  Direct.  Ingen.,  III. 

t  Discours  de  la  Methode,  II.     Regulse  ad  Direct.  IV. 
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and  then  draw  your  inferences :  Descartes  speaks  of  "  closing  his  eyes 
and  shutting  his  ears,"  in  order  more  intently  to  listen  to  the  inward 
voice  of  reason.*  The  school  of  Bacon  is  jealous  of  intuitions  where 
it  is  not  shut  up  to  them,  and  seeks  for  experience  wherever  it  can  be 
found :  the  school  of  Descartes  exalts  reason  and  her  intuitions  often 
to  a  giddy  height,  where  all  brains  must  swim  and  all  vision  be  dizzy ; 
on  experience  the  school  relies  as  little  as  possible. 

Probably  no  writer,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  ever  gave  a 
more  powerful  impulse  to  philosophical  studies  than  Descartes ;  and, 
to  these,  mathematical  studies  especially,  may  be  added.  Bacon  is 
called  the  father  of  experimental  science:  Descartes  has  been  termed 
the  father  of  modern  philosophy ;  and,  in  the  German  sense  of 
philosophy,  at  least,  this  is  no  doubt  true ;  for  psychologists  and 
ontologists  in  that  country,  have  extensively  adhered  to  his  method : 
indeed  he  stands  at  the  head  of  the  modern  names  which  have  made 
psychology  a  science.  His  fame,  however,  is  soundest  and  greatest 
as  a  mathematician.  He  touched  no  mathematical  subject  without 
displaying  his  inventive  genius,  by  opening  up  a  new  field  of  inves- 
tigation. He  rcrmodelled  the  science  of  algebra,  and  applied  it  to 
geometry.  He  left  the  geometry  of  the  Greeks  far  behind,  by  falling 
upon  the  idea  of  expressing  the  fundamental  property  of  curves  by 
means  of  equations  between  their  co-ordinates.  His  claim  to  origi- 
nality in  his  views  on  the  constitution  of  equations,  and  the  relation 
between  their  roots  and  co-efficients,  has  been  strenuously  contested 
by  Dr.  Wallis  and  others :  but  the  new  career  which  he  opened  up  for 
the  mathematical  sciences,  entitles  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  genius 
for  these  pursuits. 

The  failure  of  Descartes'  method  is  more  flagrant  in  physics  than 
anywhere  else.  He  persuaded  himself,  however,  that  he  was  perfectly 
consequent  to  his  a  priori  principles,  in  maintaining  that  a  vacuum  is 
impossible — that  the  same  quantity  of  motion  must  always  be  preserved 
in  the  universe,  because  God  is  immutable;  and  from  the  same  attribute 
he  also  argues  the  inertia  of  matter.  From  these  and  other  principles 
he  deduces  his  philosophical  romance  of  the  vortices,  as  accounting  for 
the  celestial  motions,  Newton,  however,  showed  that  the  periodical 
times  of  all  bodies  that  swim  in  vortices,  must  be  directly  as  the  square 
of  their  distances  from  the  centre  ;  whereas  it  is  found  by  actual  obser- 
vation of  the  heavens,  that  the  planets,  in  moving  round  the  sun,  obey 
quite  another  law,  the  squares  of  their  periodic  times  being  always  as 
the  cubes  of  their  distances.  Colin  Maclaurin*  remarks,  not  without 
irony,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  Descartes  set  out,  we  might 

*  Meditat.  III. 
t  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  PJiilosopliical  Discoveries. 
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already  form  some  judgment  "how  hopeful  his  project  was,"  of 
explaining  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  deducing  effects  from  their 
causes.  In  justice  to  our  illustrious  philosopher,  however,  and  in 
mitigation  of  his  theory  of  the  planetary  motions,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  before  his  time,  there  had  been  no  physical  astronomy  ;  the 
orbits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  sought  in  any  given  law  of 
force,  but  always  in  some  sort  of  machinery,  respecting  the  nature  of 
which  there  had  been  many  hypotheses.  Descartes  rejected  all  these, 
and  adopted  the  notion  of  ethereal  particles  revolving  round  a  centre, 
like  the  water  in  a  whirlpool. 


Art.  v.— the  asylum  JOURNAL  * 

This  journal  was  projected  at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals  and  Asylums  for  the  Insane,"  held  at 
Oxford  in  the  month  of  July,  1852.  Some  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  management  of  public  asylums  thought  it  desirable  to 
publish  an  occasional  fly-sheet  or  "Asylum  Journal,"  to  circulate 
principally  among  the  resident  medical  superintendents  of  these  estab- 
lishments, in  order  to  afford  to  these  gentlemen  a  vehicle  in  which 
they  could  compare  notes  respecting  points  of  practical  interest  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  such  institutions,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  confided  to  their  professional  care.  The  originators  of  this 
publication  never  contemplated  establishing  a  journal  in  rivalship  with 
our  own.  This  idea  was  fairly  repudiated  at  the  meeting.  It  cer- 
tainly occurred  to  us  when  the  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  this 
new  journal  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Oxford  meeting, 
that  if  any  of  the  medical  men  connected  officially  with  public  asylums 
had  been  anxious  to  bring  any  point  of  practical  interest  before  their  fel- 
low-labourers or  the  profession  generally,  our  pages  would  at  all  times 
have  been  open  to  them  ;  but  as  they  had  not  thought  proper  to  send 
their  communications  to  the  Psychological  Journal,  we  were  at  the  time 
doubtful  whether  a  periodical  of  less  pretensions  would  receive  such  an 
amount  of  literary  support  as  to  render  it  at  all  useful  to  those  for 
whose  special  perusal  it  was  intended. 

Dr.  Bucknill,  the  well-known  and  intelligent  physician  of  the  Devon 
County  Asylum,  was  unanimously  selected  to  conduct  the  journal  for 
the  Association.  It  is  now  our  pleasing  duty  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  result  of  his  editorial  labours.  Dr.  Bucknill  has, 
we  have  no  doubt,  found,  ere  this,  that  in  editing  a  periodical  of  this 
kind,  he  must,  in  the  main,  rely  upon  his  own  exertions.     He  has  un- 

*  The  Asylum  Journal.  (Thirteen  Numbers  published.)  Edited  by  Dr. 
Bucknill,  Resident  Physician  of  the  Devon  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  Highley, 
Fleet-street.     Monthly,  price  6d, 
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doubtedly  had  afforded  him  some  degree  of  literary  assistance,  but  not, 
we  dare  say,  to  the  extent  he  anticipated  when  he  consented  to 
mount  the  editorial  chair.  Having  been  a  few  years  in  advance  of 
Dr.  Bucknill  in  wielding  the  editorial  baton,  we  can  speak  practi- 
cally of  the  difficulties  that  have  beset  our  path  in  the  conduct  of  a 
periodical  like  our  own,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  medico-psycho- 
logical literature.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  obstacles  that  have 
occasionally  interfered  with  our  successful  onward  march,  or 
look  back  upon  the  past  with  any  feelings  of  pain  or  regret.  Our 
labours  have  been  those  of  love.  We  were  disposed  at  one  time  to 
entertain  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  "  veterans"  connected  with  the 
department  of  the  science  of  medicine  we  were  engaged  in  cultivating, 
might  have  extended  to  us  some  degree  of  literary  assistance,  and  occa- 
sionally have  held  out  to  us  a  helping-hand ;  but  they,  with  a  few  bril- 
liant exceptions,  neither  did  one  nor  the  other,  from  motives  best 
known  to  themselves.  Dr.  Bucknill  has,  we  have  no  doubt,  experienced, 
in  the  editorship  of  his  unassuming  journal,  difficulties  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  which,  in  a  slight  degree,  somewhat  damped  our 
ambition  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Psychological 
Journal;  but,  like  ourselves,  he  has  triumphed  over  them,  and  has 
fairly  launched  his  fragile  bark  upon  those  stormy  seas,  said  to  be — 
**  Bankrupt  of  life  and  prodigal  of  care." 

The  numbers  of  the  journal  before  us  contain  papers  of  deep  in- 
terest and  great  practical  importance.  The  editor  has,  of  course, 
contributed  largely  to  the  pages  of  the  Asylum  Journal.  We  refer 
particularly  to  a  valuable,  well- written  and  practical  article  on  "  Bed 
sores  in  the  Insane,"  and  on  the  "  Head-dress  of  Pauper  Lunatic 
Men,"  and  to  various  leading  introductory  papers  that  have  appeared, 
from  time  to  time,  on  subjects  of  immediate  interest.  Dr.  Arlidge 
has  published  in  the  journal  a  series  of  papers  "  On  the  Examination 
of  the  Brain  after  Death,"  well  worthy  of  the  student's  attentive 
reading.  We  all  know  how  loosely,  slovenly  and  carelessly  the  brain 
is  often  examined  after  death.  It  therefore  behoves  all  occupied  in 
these  delicate  and  important  investigations,  to  consider  well  the  rules 
laid  down  by  this  physician  for  the  guidance  of  those  engaged  in  the 
study  of  cerebral  pathology. 

Dr.  Boyd's  communication  on  "Cholera"  is  valuable;  but  is  it  not 
too  elaborate. for  a  special  periodical  of  this  character?  The  essay 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  one  number  of  the  journal.  Would  it  not 
be  better  for  the  future  to  avoid  publishing  papers  of  such  length, 
unless  directly  bearing  upon  some  point  of  practical  value  relative  to 
the  organization  of  asylums  or  treatment  of  insanity?  The  short 
notices  of  new  publications  are  characterized  by  a  liberal  spirit  of 
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criticism,  and  the  works  selected  for  review  are,  with  one  exception, 
chosen  with  judgment  and  good  taste.  The  exception  to  which  we 
refer  is  a  work  on  "  Nervous  Diseases,"  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Maddock 
on  its  title-page.  An  ad  captandum  publication  like  this  is  unworthy 
of  notice  in  the  columns  of  a  scientific  journal.  The  book  is  evidently 
written  for  commercial  purposes,  and  does  not  contain  one  point  that 
should  redeem  it  from  the  hands  of  the  butter-merchant  or  trunk- 
maker.  When  we  have  so  much  to  commend  in  Dr.  Bucknill's 
editorial  management  we  regret  to  be  obliged,  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  justice,  to  view  any  matter  in  a  light  different  to  that  in  which 
he  has  himself  discussed  it.  In  Nos.  6  and  7  of  the  journal  Dr. 
Bucknill  has  considered  it  necessary  to  animadvert  strongly  on  Dr. 
Simpson's  management  of  the  Lunatic  As^'lum  for  the  North  and 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  milder  forms 
of  mechanical  restraint  im^der  special  and  pressing  circumstances. 

The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  their  official  entry  made  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  this  public  asylum  on  the  18th  of  March,  1854, 
refer  to  four  cases,  in  the  treatment  of  which  Dr.  Simpson  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  apply,  temporarily,  mechanical  restraint  In  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  their  report  they  observe — 

"  No  material  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  institution  since  the  visit  of  the  Commissioners  in  June  last  ; 
but  the  whole  establishment  is  now  on  so  steady  and  satisfactory  a 
footing,  that  the  details  of  its  daily  management  are  carried  on  with 
great  ease  and  regularity,  and  we  did  not  observe  anything  as  to  which 
we  could  suggest  any  change  likely  to  be  useful." 

Now,  Dr.  Bucknill  takes  grave  exception  to  this  laudatory  para- 
graph, and  cannot  conceive  how  the  Commissioners  can  say,  that  they 
"  did  not  observe  anything  as  to  which  we  can  suggest  an}'-  change 
likely  to  be  useful,"  when  one  of  the  female  patients  had,  at  the 
time  of  their  visitation,  in  consequence  of  her  extreme  violence, 
"  her  hands  tied  behind  her  by  means  of  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
and,  in  three  other  cases,  the  spencer  had  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  prevent  acts  of  violence  and  destruction."  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  go  in  detail  into  the  merits  of  the  matter  in  dispute 
between  Dr.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Bucknill.  Dr.  B.  does  not  think 
this  establishment  can  justly  be  held  up  as  a  "pattern  institution," 
or  be  entitled  to  the  eulogy  of  the  Commissioners,  as  long  as  the 
patients  are  subjected  to  any  amount  of  mechanical  restraint.  Dr. 
Simpson's  very  temperate  reply  to  Dr.  Bucknill's  editorial  criticism 
is  published  in  No.  7  of  the  Asylum  Journal,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  Ranking,  as  we  do,  among  the  moderate  advocates  of  a 
partial  use  of  mechanical  restraint,  Dr.  Bucknill  cannot  expect  that 
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we  should  take  Ms  view  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  We  can  conceive 
an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  to  be  a  "pattern  one," 
and  fully  entitled  to  eulogia  similar  to  that  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Simpson 
by  the  Commissioners,  in  which  mechanical  restraint  and  seclusion 
are  "occasionally"  used  for  the  treatment,  safety,  and  care  of  its  un- 
happy inmates. 

With  the  exceptions  previously  referred  to,  it  affords  us,  personally, 
much  gratification  to  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  in  praise  of  Dr. 
Bucknill's  editorial  exertions.  We  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  has  had  to  contend,  and  are  ready  to  make  great  and  liberal 
allowances  for  any  slight  deviations  from  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
I  oundaries  of  legitimate  criticism.  We  propose,  from  time  to  time,  to 
bring  this  journal  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  when  we  have 
more  space  at  command,  to  quote  extensively  from  its  columns. 


Aet.  YI.— FRENCH  PSYCHOLOaiCAL  LITERATUEE.* 

Iif  a  late  number  of  this  journal,  we  had  occasion  to  show,  that  what- 
ever merit  there  may  be  in  having  introduced  to  the  notice  of  British 
medical  practitioners  the  so-called  "Non-^restraint"  system  of  treat- 
ment in  mental  disease,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Charlesworth,  and 
not  to  Mr.  Gardiner  Hill,  by  whom  the  honour  has  been  vociferously 
claimed.  We,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  name  the  true 
originator  of  the  humane  views  which,  at  the  present  day,  govern  our 
management  of  lunatics.  We  claimed  for  Pinel  all  the  glory  of  the 
revolution  that  has  since  his  day  transformed  the  lunatic  asylum  from 
a  cage  or  a  dungeon,  to  a  drawing-room  or  library — a  revolution  that 
has  opened  the  doors  of  the  cells  of  incurables,  and  let  in  the  mes- 
sengers of  mercy  carrying  health  and  sanity  in  their  hands — a  revo- 
lution that  has,  within  less  than  half  a  century,  left  nought  but 
historic  trace  of  the  horrors  and  cruelties  which  were  the  ordinary  fate 
of  the  inmates  of  asylums.  And  we  thought  we  had  but  done 
honour  to  whom  honour  was  due;  the  article,  however,  before  us, 
informs  us  that  we  were  not  correct  in  our  adjudication.  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont  attributes  the  origination  of  this  reform  movement  to  a 
physician  named  Daquin,  who  forty  years  ago  died  at  Chambery ;  and 
what  Brierre  de  Boismont  asserts  is  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded. 

"  The  question  of  priority,"  remarks  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  "  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  but  instead  of 
disputing  thereon,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  collate  and  compare 
the  writings  of  both.  Daquin  published,  in  1791,  a  work  entitled, 
''A  Medico-philosophical  Treatise  upon  Insanity."     In  1801,  Pinel 

*  Annalea  Medico-Psychologiques.     Janvier,  1854. 
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published  his  Medico-philosophical  Treatise  on  Mania — an  interval 
of  ten  years  thus  separating  these  authors. 

Daquin  asserted  that  it  was  possible  to  treat  this  disease  by  moral, 
rather  than  by  physical  agencies.  One  of  the  first  reforms  demanded 
by  him,  was  the  abolition  of  the  dungeons  in  which  the  insane  were 
then  incarcerated.  "Eare  and  strange  animals,"  he  observes,  "  are 
carefully  tended  in  their  cages,  and  supplied  with  all  they  require ; 
the  unfortunate  lunatic  is  left  in  culpable  neglect."  He  never  ceased 
to  insist  upon  the  abandonment  of  chains,  cells,  &c.,  &c.  He  in- 
cessantly urged  that  the  continued  imprisonment  in  ill-ventilated  cells, 
perpetuated  or  irrevocably  fixed  the  mental  disorder  of  those  who  had 
otherwise,  by  better  treatment,  been  restored  to  reason.  Daquin  not 
only  preached  these  reforms,  but  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  put 
them  into  practice ;  but  unaided,  he  could  in  his  day  effect  little,  and 
that  little  again  vanished  after  his  death,  until  Pinel's  benevolent  and 
energetic  mind  carried  on  towards  ultimate  success  the  mighty  change, 
with  which  his  name  must  ever  be  associated. 

Coercion,  Daquin  maintained,  was  only  useful  in  the  milder  cases. 
"  What  is  the  use,"  he  observes,  "of  having  recourse  to  mechanical 
restraint  when  so  celebrated  a  physician  as  Cullen  avowed  that  he 
knew  of  no  means  of  coercion  that  were  at  once  easy  and  salutary." 
Daquin  further  urged  improvemnt  in  diet,  fresh  air,  exercise,  occupa- 
tion, as  remedial  measures  of  the  first  importance  ;  and  he  enforced 
the  advantages  of  mild  behaviour  and  gentleness,  mingled  with  firm- 
ness of  deportment,  towards  the  insane.  Moral,  rational  treatment 
was  the  principle  he  never  ceased  to  enforce.  In  all  the  points  here 
referred  to,  are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  the  great  reforms  sub- 
sequently accomplished  by  Pinel,  Esquirol,  and  others  in  this  country. 

Although  the  character  of  Pinel  is  granted  by  M.  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont  to  place  him  above  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  it  seems  improbable 
that  Pinel  should  not  have  been  aware  of  the  writings  of  Daquin. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  similar  views  had  origi- 
nated in  the  mind  of  each,  independently  of  any  suggestions  or  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  other.  Daquin  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  existing  atrocities,  and  to  attempt  the  reform  required;  he  was 
the  author  of  a  method  which  has  finally  triumphed,  but  unaided, 
without  hospital,  pupils,  without  a  press,  or  other  auxiliary,  he  could 
do  no  more  than  enunciate  doctrines  which  Pinel  developed,  by  the 
help  of  all  the  advantages  of  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Europe, 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  a  great  school,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  intelligent  aid,  and  at  a  time  when  the  strongest  disposition 
for  a  change  of  all  established  institutions  affected  the  public  mind. 
With  all  these  favourable  conditions,  Pinel  accurately  interpreted  and 
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elaborated  the  noble  sentiments  ofDaquin.  The  priority  as  to  date 
rests  indisputably  with  Daquin,  but  the  more  philosophic  mind^  the 
more  energetic  will,  in  a  more  propitious  age,  seized  and  improved 
opportunities  which  had  not  been  granted  by  Providence  to  Daquin. 

It  is  not  credible,  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  urges,  that  such  a  work 
as  that  of  Daquin  could  have  been  published  in  France,  and  have 
remained  unknown  to  Pinel,  who  quotes  so  many  other  authors, 
ancient  and  contemporary.  It  is  still  further  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  same  silence  should  have  been  maintained  in  his  edition  of 
1809,  in  the  Clinique  de  Saljpetriere,  1807,  and  in  the  six  editions  of 
the  Nosographie,  of  which  the  last  was  published  in  1818,  although 
Daquin  had  dedicated  his  second  edition  to  Pinel  in  1804,  five  years 
before  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Pinel's  Trdite  medico- 
philosophique  sur  V alienation. 

"  Can  it  be  true,"  most  pointedly  asks  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
"  that  there  is  in  the  heart  of  the  most  illustrious  men  a  secret  comer 
in  which  they  hide  the  weaknesses  of  our  nature  ;  and  must  we  pro- 
nounce, among  these  weaknesses,  the  impossibility  of  pronouncing 
the  name  of  a  rival,  or,  as  it  has  been  justly  denominated  by  a  modem 
author,  la  conspiration  du  silence,^  We  withhold  reply,  but  refer  to 
the  facts  now  related." 

Researches  on  Cretinism,  by  M.  Baillarger. — The  author,  in  the  first 
place,  examines  the  definitions  of  Cretinism  given  by  various  writers, 
and  compares  these  with  the  recorded  descriptions,  by  different 
observers,  of  the  condition  to  which  the  name  Cretinism  is  applied. 

Two  principal  opinions  have  been  enunciated  ;  the  one  consisting 
in  the  assimilation  of  this  state  with  that  of  idiotcy,  from  which  it 
is  alleged  to  be  separated  only  by  certain  accessory  and  miimportant 
characters ;  the  second  opinion  regards  Cretinism  as  a  distinct  malady. 

M.  Baillarger,  in  order  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this 
question,  has  visited,  during  several  months,  the  districts  in  which 
the  malady  prevails.  The  result  of  these  researches,  carried  on  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  is,  that  Cretinism  is  to  be  defined  as  an  "  in- 
complete, irregular,  and,  most  frequently,  very  tardy  development  of 
the  organization;"  and  is,  therefore,  essentially  different  from  endemic 
idiotcy. 

The  Consequences  of  Epilepsy, — The  observations  here  referred  to  are 
extracted  from  a  work  in  the  press  on  Epilepsy,  by  M.  Delasiauve. 
The  consequences  treated  of,  in  this  place,  are  those  dependent  on  the 
general  course  of  the  disease,  or  its  complications.  These  are  enume- 
rated, and  described  with  reference  to  the  primary  malady,  at  the 
same  time  illustrated  cases  of  the  several  complications  are  given. 
Among   those   which   are    noticed,  are,  apoplectic   and   inflammatory 
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congestion,  mania,  stupidity,  delirium,  paralytic  dementia,  and 
idiotcy. 

We  quote  parts  of  the  author's  ohservations  on  stupidity  as  a  conse- 
quence or  complication  of  epilepsy.  It  may  be  superfluous  to  state, 
that  this  is  a  mental  condition  frequently  met  with  independently  of 
epilepsy,  presenting  simply  a  constitutional  dulness  and  slowness  of 
ideas,  weakness  of  memory,  confusion  in  reasoning,  and  indecision  of 
character. 

In  its  higher  degree,  epileptic  stupidity  has  all  these  defects  in  an  exag- 
gerated form  approaching  to  the  state  of  idiotcy.  The  intellects  impaired, 
conversation  impossible,  from  want  of  clearness  of  thought,  and  from 
inability  of  utterance.  The  patient  obviously  comprehending  what  is 
addressed  to  him,  his  countenance  expresses  all  the  intermediate  grada- 
tions from  dulness  to  stupefaction.  This  expression,  observes  M.  Delasi- 
auve,  does  not  ordinarily  indicate  feelings  of  depression,  but  simply  of 
suspension  of  cerebral  action.  It  is  intelligible  how,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, violence  may  occasionally  be  manifested,  according  as  the 
patient  is  under  the  influence  of  sinister  or  automatic  impulses.  The 
intensity  of  this  stupidity  will  vary  with  the  progress  of  the  original 
malady.  With  its  subsidence,  the  intellectual  powers  may  clear  up  and 
regain  their  former  activity.  This  form  of  mental  malady  is  more 
persistent  than  mania  which  results  from  epilepsy. 

The  following  instance  is  given  by  the  author ; — 

A  youth  was  admitted  into  the  Bicetre,  presenting  the  characters 
here  described.  He  was  a  miller,  had  arrived  from  the  provinces  to 
be  present  at  the  festival  of  the  15th  August  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
mere  automaton,  could  not  tell  whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  going, 
what  his  country  was,  where  he  then  was,  nor  could  he  express  any 
ailment.  His  countenance  was  inexpressive,  as  his  mind  was  without 
thought,  and  although  exhibiting  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy,  he 
manifested  no  sentiment  of  chagrin  or  fear.  In  about  eight  days  this 
chaos  of  the  intellect  seemed  to  clear  up  a  little,  after  a  succession  of 
epileptic  seizures. 

M.  Baillarger  regards  delirium  tremens  as  connected  with  this  form 
of  stupidity,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  state  of  inebriety;  the  reaction 
giving  rise  to  automatic  impulses,  which  take  their  direction  from  sen- 
sorial illusions  regarding  surrounding  objects.  The  hallucinations  are 
generally  of  a  sinister  aspect,  such  as  the  supposed  presence  of  assassins, 
robbers,  spectres,  &c. 

M.  Pelasiauve  further  enters  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  allied 
forms  of  mental  derangement ;  as  well  as  the  other  consequences  of 
epilepsy  above  enumerated, 

Mommanicij  in  rehfian  to  the  Oriminal  Law. — M.  Victor  Molinier 
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has  attempted  in  some  degree  to  reconcile  the  discrepancy  which  so 
often  occurs  between  legal  and  medical  opinion  upon  the  state  of  mind 
in  criminals ;  a  difference  arising,  according  to  M.  Molinier,  from  the 
inquiry  not  having  been  made  with  a  due  regard  to  the  respective 
domains  of  law  and  medicine ;  the  latter,  he  urges,  has  merely  to 
determine  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  insanity — the  former  has  to 
determine  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  a  crime,  the 
offender  was,  from  his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  responsible  for 
his  actions. 

Herein,  however,  is  the  point  of  difficulty  which  M.  Molinier  has 
not  quite  cleared  away. 

Monomaniacs,  M.  Molinier  urges,  are  aware  when  they  commit  a 
crime ;  they  can  make  their  election  between  the  observance  of  the 
laws  and  the  punishment  of  their  violation;  between  the  risk  of  the 
latter  and  the  indulgence  of  an  impulse  originating  in  unrestrained 
passion  or  ill-regulated  affections.  The  difference  between  the  mono- 
maniac and  the  culprit  is  only  one  of  degree  of  moral  depravity.  To 
hold  any  other  view,  the  author  holds,  is  to  destroy  the  free  will  and 
responsibility  of  man,  and  abolish  the  bulwarks  and  protection  of 
society. 

The  doctrine  here  enunciated  betrays  rather  the  strong  arm  than 
the  strong  argument. 

Legal  Medicine, — In  this  department  of  the  journal,  M.  Morel 
relates  a  case  of  feigned  insanity,  which  was  detected,  and  afterwards 
confessed  by  the  culprit.  Also,  the  history  of  a  man  who  had  violently 
torn  out  his  wife's  eyes,  and  concerning  whose  mental  condition  the 
opinion  of  M.  Morel  was  required.  This  man  had  for  many  years 
been  a  good  husband  and  a  good  father,  industrious  as  a  workman,  and 
of  excellent  general  character.  Under  the  influence  of  derangement 
of  his  health  he  had  become  hypochondriacal,  suspicious,  and  jealous 
of  his  wife ;  his  delusions  had  been  aggravated  by  illusions  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing — and  actuated  by  these  erroneous  im- 
pression he  had  committed  the  violence  already  mentioned,  with  the 
intent  at  the  moment  to  have  committed  actual  murder. 

In  the  Therapeutic  Beport,  or  extracts  from  other  journals,  we  find 
statements  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  belladonna  in  neuralgic  affections, 
by  M.  Sandras ;  of  the  successful  employment  of  manganese  in 
chlorotic  affections,  by  M.  Stoeber ;  of  the  serviceable  administration 
of  the  fumes  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  asthma,  by  M.  Trousseau  ;  the 
mode  of  administration  of  the  last-named  remedy  consisting  in  the 
saturation  of  paper  in  solution  of  the  salt,  and  its  ignition  beneath  the 
nostrils  of  the  patient. 

M.  Recamier  gives  his  statement  of  the  success  attending  the  use 
of  cold  aS'usion  in  puerperal  convulsions.     M.  Aussaguel  is  here  cited 
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as  disapproving  of  venesection  in  apoplexy.  The  advantages  of  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  in  delirium  tremens  is  quoted  from  Dr. 
Pratt's  paper  in  the  American  Journal.  A  case  of  general  paralysis, 
presenting  intermittent  characters,  is  reported  as  cured  by  sulphate  of 
quinine. 

The  Report  of  Proceedings  of  Learned  Societies  is  occupied  with 
the  discussion  on  monomania,  at  the  Societe  Medico-Psychologique, 
May  30th,  June  27th,  July  25th,  and  October  30th. 

In  the  Beview  department  we  find  notices  of  the  following  works  : — 

"  On  Spirits,  and  their  Fluid  Manifestation,"  by  M.  le  Marquis  Eudes 

de  M ;  of  which  work  the  reviewer  says — "  I  have  read  this  book 

through  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  my  curio&ity  has  not  flagged 
for  one  instant.  Its  strange  title  is  not  a  mere  catch,  as  is  too  often 
seen  on  the  covers  of  books.  The  text  is  as  strange  as  the  title.  Not 
a  shade  of  an  artifice  throughout.  Here  is  naivete,  not  wanting  learn- 
ing :  moreover,  here  is  a  rare  courage,  the  courage  of  self-opinion, 
which,  bestowing  a  sort  of  heroic  attitude  upon  an  eccentric  thought, 
elicits  from  the  most  hostile  reader  sympathy  and  respect.  Not  in 
our  own  age,  beyond  the  strife  of  party,  have  we  met  with  a  writer 
who  attacks  with  such  aggressive  serenity,  or  with  a  stronger  faith  in 
sarcasms,  the  scorn  of  what  is  called  common  sense.  As  if  by  a  single 
blow  to  set  at  defiance  all  sneers  and  shrugs,  the  author  has  presented 
what  he  modestly  terms  his  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science,  being  the  most  competent  tribunal,  as,  from  the 
nature  of  its  pursuits,  it  is  less  averse  to  separate  the  supernatural 
from  sciences  of  observation." 

The  object  which  the  Marquis  has  in  view  is,  it  appears,  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  and  material  intervention  of  spirits  in  the  affairs  of 
this  world ;  and  that  their  office  is  to  worry  poor  humanity,  and  to 
augment  its  already  numerous  tribulations.  These  spirits,  says  the 
Marquis,  will  interfere  either  spontaneously,  or  by  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary invocation ;  spontaneously  in  certain  mental  or  nervous 
affections,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  "in  hallucination  and 
mysterious  perceptions,  in  possession  and  prophetic  voices,  in  mysterious 
neuropathies;"  by  voluntary  invocation,  in  sorcery,  magic,  &c. ;  by 
involuntary  invocation,  in  mesmerism,  animal  magnetism,  spirit 
rappings,  table-turning,  &c. 

The  precise  nature  and  characters  of  these  fluidified  spirits  are  not 
here  recorded. 

We  need  scarcely  further  to  occupy  our  space  with  such  specula- 
tions, which,  indeed,  to  our  common  sense,  would  have  been  deemed  to 
have  been  the  production  of  the  inmate  of  some  asylum. 

Sauvons  le  Genre  Humain !  such  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  M.  Victor 
Hennequin  ;  another  exposition  of  Fourier  ism  !  ! 
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The  next  publication  brought  under  consideration  is  that  of  Dr. 
Hubert  Valleroux,  Upon  the  Actual  Condition  of  tlie  Deaf  Mute  and 
the  Blind.  Upon  the  nearest  calculation,  the  author  informs  his  readers, 
there  are  in  France  27,286  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  or  1  in  every  1356 
inhabitants.  This  estimate  M.  Hubert  believes  to  be  below  the  truth. 
The  various  modes  of  instructing  these,  as  well  also  the  blind,  are 
examined  by  M.  Hubert,  who  proposes  an  entire  new  organization  of 
the  present  system  of  education  for  these  unfortunates.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  proposes  to  educate  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and,  therefore,  re- 
quires that  the  institutions  for  their  benefit  should  be  established  in 
the  country. 

The  Hygiene  of  Body  and  Soul. — M.  Mar.  Simon,  known  to  us  as 
the  author  of  Deontologie  Medicale,  has  published  a  work  upon  tem- 
perance, under  the  above  title,  and  which,  it  appears,  according  to  the 
reviewer,  enforces  religious  motives  also  for  the  avoidance  of  the  vice 
of  drunkenness. 

Notices  of  the  Reports  of  Asylums,  French  and  Foreign,  conclude 
this  portion  of  the  journal. 


Art.  YII.— the  HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  THE  INSANE. 

By  W.  LAUDEK  LINDSAY,  M.D., 
Late  Assistant  Physician  Crichton  Eoyal  Institution,  Dumfries. 

The  subject  of  the  structural  alteration  of  the  blood  in  insanity  is  one  which, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  hitherto  attracted  little  or  no  attention  in  tliis  country, 
either  among  psychological  physicians  in  particular  or  medical  observers  m 
general.  I  hope,  however,  to  show,  in  the  following  remarks,  that  it  is  one 
specially  worthy  of  investigation,  aided  by  all  the  light  of  modem  discoveries  in 
histology,  chemistry,  and  pathology:  not,  perhaps,  as  elucidating  the  mysteries 
of  morbid  conditions  of  the  mind,  or  its  organ,  the  brain,  but  as  powerfully 
illustrating  the  laws  of  general  and  special  pathology.  Researches  of  this 
nature  Mdll  tend  greatly  to  break  down  the  unfounded  prejudices  still  existing 
in  the  pubhc  mind  regarding  the  special  nature  of  insanity,  and  to  propagate, 
among  the  profession  as  well  as  the  public,  more  correct  opinions  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  mind  and  body,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  reaction  of  physical  disease  on  mental  phenomena.  It  wiU  hereby 
be  found  that  insanity  is  much  more  a  corporeal  disease  than  is  at  present 
believed,  or,  at  least,  is  more  intimately  connected  with,  or  inseparable  from, 
various  of  the  ordinary  physical  diseases  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir. 

The  following  remarks  are  founded  on  the  results  of  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  blood  in  236  insane  patients,  and  in  thirty-six  ofiicers  and  attend- 
ants in  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution  and  Southern  Counties  Asylum  at 
Dumfries.*    These  asylums  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 

*  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  deep  obligations  to 
Dr.  Browne,  the  present  superintendent  of  these  asylums,  for  permitting  me  to 
make  and  record  the  following  observations ;  and  to  Mr.  Aitkeii,  late  house  surgeon 
of  the  Southern  Counties  Asylum,  for  his  courtesy  and  kindness  in  assisting  my  in- 
vestigations among  his  patients. 
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which  slopes  gently  towards  the  Nith :  the  panorama  they  command  is  one  of 
great  and  varied  beauty;  though  sheltered  from  certain  winds,  tliey  are  freely 
exposed  to  the  sea-breeze,  which  sweeps  up  Nithsdale  from  the  Solway  Firth; 
the  grounds  are  commodious  and  attractive;  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
excellent;  and  the  internal  economy  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that 
of  any  similar  institutions  in  the  kingdom.  The  fomier  asylum  was  built  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  contains  an  average  number  of  120  patients,  belonging 
to  tlie  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society.  Many  of  them  have  been  nurtured 
amid  all  the  comforts,  if  not  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life,  and  are  highly 
educated  and  accomplished;  the  others  have  at  least  moved  in  respectable 
society,  and  have  received  all  the  advantages  of  modern  education.  They  are 
still  surrounded,  so  far  as  personal  and  general  safety  and  the  discipline  of  a 
large  establislmient  will  aUow,  with  most  of  the  comforts  of  home:  they  have 
frequent  or  daily  open-air  exercise,  but  their  occupations  and  amusements, 
from  their  previous  education  and  habits,  are  sedentary^  and  intranmral.  The 
latter  is  a  model  of  a  pauper  asylum,  having  been  receiitly  built,  with  all  the 
most  important  modern  nnprovements,  under  the  immediate  supervision,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  the  skilled  experience,  of  Dr.  Browne.  It  contains  an 
average  number  of  180  patients,  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigton;  many  of  them  are  not  paupers,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  belong  to  the  middle  classes,  have  moved 
in  good  society,  and  received  excellent,  some  of  them  university,  educa- 
tions, and  have  been  placed  there  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  friends  to 
pay  higher  rates  of  board.  The  majority  of  the  males  are  engaged  daily  in 
active  and  open-air  occupations  and  amusements,  while  the  females  chiefly 
engage  in  needlework  in  a  large  commodious  work-room. 

The  two  establishments  possess  an  ample  staff  of  officers,  attendants,  and 
servants,  most  of  whom,  previous  to  their  entering  the  service  of  the  respective 
asylums,  have  been  engaged  in  various  rustic  occupations,  or  have  worked  at 
various  healthy  trades  in  country  districts.  Many  of  them — females  as  well  as 
males — are  remarkably  tall,  atliletic,  and  handsome;  most  of  them  are  in  robust 
health.  A  few,  however,  are  not  exempt  from  the  cachexies  and  diseases  so 
common  in  all  ranks  of  society :  various  forms  of  scrofulous  disease  in  the  males, 
and  of  uterine  affections  in  the  females,  being  the  chief  morbid  conditions. 

At  the  time  of  my  experinients  (and  speaking  generally)  the  inmates  of  both 
asylums  were  in  good  physical  health.  But,  in  a  community  of  such  a  size 
and  constituted  of  such  varied  elements,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  insanity  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  quite  unconnected  with  bodily  disorder,  it  would  have  been 
unique  and  unnatural  had  there  not  existed  a  considerable  amount  of  the  same 
functional  or  organic  diseases  to  which  the  sane  are  liable.  It  appears  advis- 
able shortly  to  catalogue  the  chief  pliysical  complications,  as  well  as  the  classes 
of  mental  alienation,  in  the  patients  whose  blood  was  examined,  in  order  to 
place  us  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  contrasting  the  structural  alterations 
in  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the  insane  and  sane,  under  the  same  or  different  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  physical  complications 
or  diseases. 

I.  Cachexies  and  general  systemic  affections  : 

Strumous  diathesis.  Plethora. 

Haemorrhagic  diathesis.  Syphilis. 

Ansemia. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue : 

Cutaneous  eruptions — acne,  scabies,  psoriasis. 

Carbuncles  and  boils. 

Erysipelas  and  erythema. 

Ulcers  and  abscesses,  connected  with  struma,  syphilis,  varix,  &c. 
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III.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  and  alimentary  canal: 

Dyspepsia — in  all  its  usual  forms. 

Chronic  vomiting. 

Obstinate  constipation. 

Diarrhoea — simple,  chronic,  dysenteroid. 

Dysentery — acute,  chronic. 

Cholera. 
rV.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system: 

Phthisis — especially  in  its  earlier  stages. 

Bronchitis.  Pleurisy. 

Asthma,  Influenza. 

Pneumonia.  Pneumo-thorax  and  hsema-thorax. 

V.  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system: 

Heart  disease — functional  and  organic. 
Tendency  to  syncope. 
„  apoplexy. 

VI.  Diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidney ; 

Hepatitis — chronic. 
Diabetes — meUitus. 
„  insipidus. 

Oxaluria  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  urine. 
Anasarca — renal. 

VII.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system: 

Paralysis— in  various  degrees. 
Hysteria,  catalepsy. 

VIII.  Diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  system : 
Spermatorrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea — gleet. 

IX.  Diseases  of  the  uterine  system : 

Menorrhagia,  amenorrhoea,  leucorrha; 
Polypus. 

X.  Diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints: 

Hheumatism. 
XL  Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system: 
Bronchocele. 

XII.  Diseases  of  the  organs  of  special  sense: 

Ophthalmia.  Strabismus. 

Otorrhoea. 

XIII.  Surgical  diseases: 

Practures — skull,  sternum,  ribs. 
Dislocations — tibia. 
Spinal  curvature. 
Scrofulous  diseases  of  the  bones. 
Hernia. 

Pistula  in  ano,  haemorrhoids. 
Emphysema  of  cellular  tissue. 
The  types  or  phases  of  insanity  in  the  patients  were  the  following: — 
I.  Mania:  simple  or  general,  acute  or  chronic,  periodic,  remittent,  &c. 
Religious.  Kleptomania. 

Erotomania.  Pyromania. 

Satyi'iasis.  Puerperal. 

Nymphomania.  Dipsomania. 

Homicidal.  Complicated  with  epilepsy. 

Suicidal.  „  .,       dementia. 
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II.  Monomania: 

Religious.  Homicidal. 

Joyous,  sad.  Suspicious. 

Superstitious.  Proud. 

Of  fear.  Of  Discontent. 

III.  Melancholia: 

Religious.  Suicidal. 

IV.  Dementia. 
Y.  Amentia. 

VI.  General  paralysis;  especially  in  the  early  stages. 

VII.  Moral  insanity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  in  none  of  the  patients  could  any 
one  of  the  above  types  or  phases  be  said  to  exist  in  a  pure  and  uncomplicated 
form:  they  were  usually  combined  in  different  forms  or  degrees. 

The  following  numerical  table  will  show  concisely  tlie  proportional  number 
of  patients  and  attendants  in  the  two  asylums,  whose  blood  was  examined : 

ATTENDANTS.       PATIENTS. 


(Male     . 
Crichton  Institution      .      I  Female 

( Male     . 
Southern  Counties  Asylum  <  Female 


10 
2 

—  12 
17 

7 

—  24 

36 


61 
39 

—  100 
90 

46 

—  136 

236 
36 


Total 


.  272 
the    proportion 


Of  the  236   cases  in  both  asylums,   the  following  was 
belonging  to  the  great  types  or  classes  of  mental  alienation  just  enumerated: — 

PER   CENT. 


Mania  .... 

„  with  epilepsy 
Monomania  .  . 
Melancholia  .  . 
Dementia .  .  . 
Amentia  .  .  . 
General  paralysis 


42.3 

2.7 

11.8 

12.9 

25.4 

1.6 

3.3 


100.0 
Of  the  30  attendants  in  both  asylums,  75  per  cent,  were  healthy,  and  25  were 
affected  with  sonio  of  the  diseases  previously  referred  to. 

In  these  classes  of  persons,  I  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of — 

I.  Studying  the  histology  of  the  blood  in  the  insane  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages, 

a.  from  aU  parts  of  Britain,  belonging  to  all  classes  of  the  community, 

whose  previous  education,  habits,  and  diseases,  had  been  of  the 
most  diversified  kind. 

b.  In  all  the  more  ordinary,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  rarer,  forms  of 

mental  alienation, 

c.  In  various  forms  of  insanity,  complicated  with  every  kind  and  degree 

of  physical  disease. 

d.  In   a  limited   number  of  the    sane,  also  variously  circumstanced 

regarding  their  physical  condition. 
IfO.   XXIX.  G 
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II.  Contrasting  the   structural  condition  of   the  blood  in  various   great 
a.  divisions  of  the  insane,  e.g.^  the  rich  and  pauper  insane. 
h.  In  various  forms   of  mental  alienation,   e.g.^   mania  and    general 
paralysis. 

c.  In  various  j)hysical  complications  accompanying  the  same,  or  different, 

forms  of  insanity,  e.g.,  phthisis  and  cholera. 

d.  In  the  healthy  and  the  diseased  insane. 

e.  „  sane  and  insane. 

f.  In  the  sane  and  insane  affected  with  the  same  physical  diseases. 

The  blood  examined  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  that  drawn  from  the  point  of 
some  of  the  fingers  by  the  prick  of  a  needle.  In  one  case,  where  the  patient 
refused  to  submit  to  this  slight  operation,  it  was  taken  from  some  coagula  in  a 
scrofulous  abscess  of  the  neck.  From  the  character  of  the  patients,  the  ex- 
amination was  necessarily  superficial  and  hurried;  but  the  results,  though  in 
many  points  unsatisfactory,  were  sulEficiently  distinct  to  indicate  certain  general 
facts  regarding  the  relative  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  insane  and  sane.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  insane  are  extremely  bad  subjects  for  such  experiments. 
This  applies,  of  course,  in  different  (degrees,  to  patients  labouring  under 
different  forms  of  insanity.  They  are  extremely  sensitive,  restless,  and  suspi- 
cious of  operative  interference,  even  of  so  slight  a  nature.  Many  obstinately 
refused  to  allow  their  fingers  to  be  pricked.  Some  did  so  from  a  firm  con- 
viction that  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  against  their  lives  or  welfare  lurked  under 
the  cloak  of  apparently  simple  experiment;  others  simply  objected  to  become 
tools  of  experiment  or  amusement;  some  declined  on  the  plea  that  in  their 
greatly  debilitated  condition  they  could  iU  afford  to  spare  even  a  single  drop  of 
blood;  others  lacked  courage  to  submit  to  the  operation;  some  demanded  full 
explanations  of  the  motives  which  led  to  my  making  the  singular  request  of 
allowing  their  finger  to  be  pricked  by  a  needle;  in  others  this  formed  the  key- 
note of  their  delusions,  delirium,  or  vituperation,  for  days  or  weeks  after  the 
experiment  was  attempted  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  many,  who  could  not 
appreciate  the  objects  of  experiment,  submitted  cheerfully,  merely  from  a  wish 
to  please  their  medical  attendant;  others — chiefly  cases  of  confirmed  dementia 
or  of  deep  lethargy — were  perfectly  passive,  freely  permitting  any  kind  or 
amount  of  experimentation;  some  presented  their  fingers,  under  the  unpression 
that,  from  the  single  drop  of  blood,  the  state  of  their  constitution,  the  chances 
of  cure,  and  the  period  of  their  removal,  could  infallibly  be  predicted;  others 
from  curiosity  to  see  the  appearance  which  their  own  blood,  or  that  of  their 
companions,  presented  under  a  microscope;  many,  especially  of  the  educated 
classes,  comprehending  at  once  the  objects  of  experiment,  cheerfully  submitted, 
and  evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  microscopical  appearances,  which,  in 
aU  cases  where  the  patient  was  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  them,  were  demon- 
strated and  explained;  some  carried  this  laudable  curiosity  to  a  great  extent, 
begging  most  earnestly  not  only  to  see  their  own  blood  at  different  periods  of 
the  day,  but  that  of  feUow-patients  and  attendants,  evidently  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  between  their  own  blood  and  that  of  companions 
who  exhibited  most  different  traits  of  character  or  conduct,  or  between  that  of 
insane  patients  and  sane  attendants,  there  should  exist  a  perceptible  difference. 
On  various  occasions,  I  was  obliged  to  demonstrate  the  condition  of  my  own 
blood  under  the  microscope,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  thus  awakened.  There  was 
a  marked  differcnice  between  the  two  asylums  in  the  readiness  with  which  both 
patients  and  attendants  submitted  to  experiment.  In  the  Crichton  Institution, 
a  much  larger  proportion  submitted,  and  with  greater  cheerfulness  and  readi- 
ness, than  in  the  Southern  Counties  Asylum,  where  a  great  amount  of  persua- 
sion and  explanation  was  frequently  necessary.  It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
surprising  that  the  experiment  should  have  been  more  successful  among  the 
rich  than  the  poor  insane, — among  persons  of  refined  habits,  and  many  of  them 
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of  delicate  constitutions,  than  among  rough,  hardy  artisans  and  field-labourers. 
The  difference  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  difference  in  the  education  of  the  re- 
spective classes ;  to  which,  also,  1  attribute  tlie  fact  that  the  patients  in  the 
Crichton  Institution  submitted  more  readily  and  cheerfully  than  the  attendants. 
It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that,  among  the  higher  class  patients,  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  ladies  than  gentlemen  offered  themselves  as  the  subjects  of  ex- 
periment. Tlie  cause  of  this  difference  appeared  to  be  that  curiosity  strongly 
predominated  in  the  former.  They  evinced  great  anxiety  to  know  the  differ- 
ence in  tlie  condition  of  ilie  blood  between  the  sane  and  insane,  the  diseased 
and  healthy.  The  superior  courage  with  which  they  bore  the  operation,  simple 
as  it  was,  cannot,  however,  be  explained  on  the  same  ground.  The  classes  of 
cases  most  readily  experimented  on  were  amentia,  confirmed  dementia,  melan- 
cholia, and  general  paralysis;  those  least  readily,  mania  and  monomania.  The 
microscope  used  in  the  investigations  was  one  of  Nachet's  (of  Paris);  the  mag- 
nifying power  varied  from  180  to  380  diameters, — most  frequently  the  fonner. 
In  consequence  of  the  difiiculty  to  which  I  have  already  adverted, — of  jDrose- 
cuting  such  researches  among  the  insane, — I  was  unable,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  to  examine  the  blood  of  the  same  individual  more  frequently  than  once; 
and  as  I  was  obliged  to  do  so  when  favourable  circumstances  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  presented  themselves,  my  examinations  were  made  at  irregular 
periods  of  the  day.  I  was  thus  prevented  from  making  other  than  a  qualita- 
tive and  rough  examination, — from  ascertaining  the  variations  in  the  condition 
of  the  blood  according  to  the  period  of  the  day  (in  connexion  with  tlie  digestion 
of  food,  &c.),  sex,  age,  and  type  of  disease,  mental  and  bodily,  and  from  ac- 
cumulating similar  data  on  which  to  found  general  deductions, — which  I  should, 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  have  endeavoured  to  do. 

When  dravra,  the  blood,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  presented  to  the  naked 
eye  the  characters  of  healthy  blood;  but  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  it  varied 
in,— 

1.  Colour,  granularity,  and  dulness ;  2.  Density  or  consistence ; 

3.  Coagulability;  4.  Readiness  of  its  flow; 

5.  Rapidity  of  separation  of  the  red  globules  and  fibrin ;  and 

6.  The  apparent  relative  amounts  of  serum  and  crassamentum. 

It  sometimes  possessed  a  bright  orange-red  tint,  or  presented  various  shades 
of  crimson,  purple,  or  brick-red.  In  some  cases,  there  was  little  or  no  tendency 
to  coagulation,  the  crassamentum  being  very  loose  and  imperfect,  or  the  serum 
maintaining  a  distinctly  red  colour,  the  crassamentum  absent,  or  nearly  so,  and 
the  red  globules  forming  a  pulverulent  or  granular  basis  of  a  dull  brownish-red 
colour.  In  this  condition  it  resembled  blood  drawn  from  the  dead  body  twelve 
or  eighteen  hours  after  death,  in  which  the  fibrin  appears  either  to  be  deficient 
in  quantity,  or  to  have  been  retained  in  the  form  of  coagula  in  some  of  the 
vessels.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  blood  appeared  to  be  very  fluid:  in  others 
it  was  as  decidedly  the  reverse.  Sometimes  the  red  discs  rapidly  became  ag- 
glomerated into  rouleaux,  forming  distinct  red  streaks  or  striae  in  the  straw- 
coloured  serum;  in  other  cases,  not  the  least  trace  of  this  phenomenon  was 
visible.  Considerable  variety  also  existed  regarding  the  readiness  with  which 
blood  was  drawn,  and  the  amount  thereof;  the  depth  of  the  needle-wound,  and 
the  other  circumstances  of  experiment,  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  all  cases, 
the  same.  This  was  doubtless  due,  in  great  measure,  to  variations  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  and  vascularity  of  the  points  of  the  fingers  in  the  rich 
and  poor  insane,  to  anaemia  in  some  cases  and  plethora  in  others,  and 
similar  circumstances,  which  do  not  immediately  or  necessarily  enter  into  the 
subject  of  the  present  remarks. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  both  kinds  of  corpuscles — red  and  white- 
presented  their  normal  characters  under  the  microscope,  but  in  many  there 
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existed  certain  deviations  tlierefrom,  which  I  shall  briefly  detail  under  the 
foUowiug  heads: — 

I.  Variations  in  relative  number. 
II.  „  colour,  granularity,  opacity. 

III.  „  size. 

IV.  „  form. 

V.  „  tendency  to  agglomerate. 

VI.  „  reaction  of  acetic  acid. 

I. — Red  Corpuscles.^ — Number. — I  had  no  means* of  accurately  estimating 
the  relative  proportion,  compared  with  the  normal  standard,  present  in  each  or 
any  case,  but  from  the  large  proportion,  or  excess,  of  white  corpuscles  found 
in  many  cases,  and  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  blood,  it  is  higlily 
probable  that  there  was  frequently  a  more  or  less  marked  diminution  in  the 
relative  number  of  red  discs,  especially  in  certain  cases  of  anaemia  and  chronic 
debilitating  disease. 

Colour. — They  were  sometimes  very  dark,  chiefly  when  of  small  size, 
granular  on  the  surface,  and  irregular  in  shape;  more  rarely,  and-  chiefly 
wlien  of  large  size,  they  were  light,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  In  the 
latter  cases,  the  central  depression  was  frequently  very  indistinct,  or  alto- 
gether absent ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the  corpuscles  resembled  pellucid 
globules.  By  some  observers  {e.g.^  Virchow)  pale  bodies,  liaviug  these  or 
similar  characters,  are  regarded  as  defunct  blood  discs  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  functions  peculiar  thereto,  and  in  particular  of  acting  as  ab- 
sorbers and  carriers  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  In  support  of  this  opinion, 
it  has  been  lately  found  that  frogs,  whose  liver  had  been  excised,  lost  the 
power  of  respiring  carbonic  acid  and  of  absorbing  oxygen  in  proportion  as 
the  pale  clouded  globules  increased  in  number.f  Granularity  was  most 
marked  when  the  corpuscles  were  of  their  normal  size,  or  less.  "When  the 
light-coloured  and  larger  corpuscles  were  granular,  they  were  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  white  corpuscles.  Tlie  granules  were  sometimes  ag- 
gregated in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  nuclei.  Many  of  the  liglit-coloured 
globides,  when  thickly  agglomerated  in  masses,  became  much  darker,  showing 
that  the  Variations  m  colour,  in  many  cases,  depended,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  the  effects  of  light. 

Form. — Sometimes  they  were  irregularly  angular,  presenting  various  re- 
semblances to  squares,  rhombs,  or  triangles;  by  irregular  bulgiiigs  they 
became  cymbiform,  ellipsoid,  spheroid,  globular,  and  curved  in  various  ways; 
and  by  elongation  they  assumed  fusiform,  pyriform,  caudate,  and  staff- 
sliaped  appearances.  Sometimes  they  resembled  grains  of  wheat,  having  a 
central  raphe — apparently  a  line  of  puckering.  The  margin  frequently  pre- 
sented a  notclied  or  serrated  ai)pearance,  due,  seemingly,  to  collapse  of  the 
walls.  This  was  most  frequently  noticed  in  discs  which  were  at  tlie  same 
time  small  and  granular;  it  existed  rarely  in  those  of  unusual  size,  and  it 
was  seldom  found  in  those  having  an  elongated  form.  The  central  depres- 
sion was  marked  in  various  degrees ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  embryonic  blood 
corpuscle,  it  was  absent.  Occasionally,  the  circumference  of  the  discs  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  more  or  less  perfect  double  contour.  I  have 
noticed  appearances  similar  to  some  of  the  above  in  the  blood  of  cholera.^ 
Most  of  these  forms  have  been  described  by  various  observers  as  indicative 

*  As  in  many  cases  blood  was  obtained  in  so  small  quantity  as  to  necessitate 
dilution,  and  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  results,  water  was,  in  all  cases, 
added  under  the  microscope. 

+  Moleschott's  Experiments.  Mullet's  Arcliiv,  or  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review,  Oct.  1854. 

X  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Aug.  1854;  p.  133. 
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of  the  decay  and  death  of  the  blood  corpuscles ;  and  they  regard  such  a  condi- 
tion as  of  great  pathological  importance,  bearing  on  the  etiology  and  pathology 
of  various  diseases.  These  modifications  of  the  common  red  disc,  the  supposed 
products  of  decay  or  disorganization  in  debilitated  constitutions,  appear  to  be 

I)roduced  by  endosmotic  and  exosmotic  changes  dependent  on  the  loss  of  equi- 
ibrium  or  affinity  between  the  corpuscles  and  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Other 
autliors  assert  that  many  of  the  above  forms,  though  closely  resembling  the 
modifications  resulting  from  incipient  or  advanced  disintegration,  are  essen- 
tially distinct  therefrom ;  but  have,  nevertheless,  an  equally  significant  patho- 
logical importance.  Frequently  I  noticed  that,  while  a  comparatively  few  cor- 
puscles in  a  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  field  of  the  microscope  w^ere  thus 
altered  in  character,  the  remainder  were  perfectly  normal  in  appearance.  This 
renders  it  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  many  of  the  changes  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  red  discs  may  have  been  produced  by  physical  causes  operating  at 
the  moment,  e.g.,  unequal  pressure  between  the  glass-slides,  unequal  dilution 
with  water,  &c. 

Size. — I  have  already  mentioned  incidentally  the  variation  in  size.  In  some 
cases  they  were  so  small  and  light  coloured  as  to  resemble  oil  globules ;  in 
others  they  equalled  or  exceeded  in  size  the  Avhite  corpuscles. 

Temlency  to  unite  into  Rouleaux. — Instead  of  rouleaux,  the  corpuscles  often 
became  aggregated  into  irregular  masses,  having  a  dark  colour,  from  their 
density;  at  other  times  there  appeared  to  be  no  tendency  to  aggregation  of  any 
kind.  There  was  also  considerable  variation  in  the  rapidity  with  which  sucLl 
aggregations,  whether  in  rouleaux  or  irregular  masses,  broke  up  or  became  dis- 
solved. 

Reaction  of  Acetic  Acid.—^Q  abnormal  peculiarities  were  observed. 
^  II.  White  Corimscles. — Relative  number. — In  a  comparatively  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  they  were  present  in  excess;  in  some  cases  in  very  marked  excess. 
Iri  many  cases  the  excess  may  have  been  only  apparent,  and  really  due  to  defi- 
cienc;^  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  anaemic  debilitated  patients,  labouring  under 
chronic  and  exhausting  affections.  In  most  of  these  cases  they  separated  gra- 
dually from  the  red  discs,  and  floated  to  the  side  of  the  field,  where  they  ap- 
peared in  groups  of  different  sizes;  they  were  seldom  noticed  adhering  in  any 
wa;^  to  each  other.  This  grouping  appeared  variously  due,  in  different  cases,  to 
their  lighter  specific  gravity,  whereby  they  floated  out  from  amon^  the  red  cor- 
puscles, or  to  their  extrusion  from,  or  repulsion  by,  the  red,  while  in  progress  of 
agglomeration  into  rouleaux  or  masses. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  mention  that  I  took  no  means  of  estimating  quanti- 
tatively or  accurately  the  proportion  of  white  to  the  red  corpuscles,  i  merely 
judged  qualitatively,  or  in  a  general  sense,  of  the  normal  or  abnormal  relation 
of  these  two  kinds  of  corpuscle  by  comparing  the  microscopical  condition  of 
tlie  blood  in  the  sane  and  insane,  healthy  and  diseased,  persons  who  were  the 
subjects  of  experiment.  This  mode  of  investigation  was  of  course  open  to 
great  inaccuracies  and  fallacies;  but  it  will  be  found  sufiicient  for  arriving  at 
the  general  results,  which  it  is  my  object  to  enunciate.  There  is  no  good  plan, 
of  easy  applicability,  for  estimating  the  relative  numbers  of  red  and  white  blood 
corpuscles  in  a  given  specimen  of  blood.  Most  elaborate  micrometrieal  enu- 
merations have  been  tried  by  Vierordt  and  other  continental  microscopists;  but 
this  means  is  so  tedious  and  difficult  as  to  be  practically  impossible.  Professor 
Bennett  has  suggested  that  the  best  means  to  form  an  estimate  is  to  observe 
the  spaces  or  meshes  between  the  rouleaux  or  aggregate  masses  of  the  red 
-discs.  But  this  mode  of  procedure  is  very  fallacious.  I  have  repeatedly  failed 
to  detect  a  single  white  corpuscle  in  this  way,  when  I  knew  they  existed  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  even  in  excess,  and  where  I  have  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  their  presence  by  floating  them  out  in  water.  ObseiTcrs  are 
very  much  divided  as  to  what  constitutes  tJie  normal  proportion  of  the  white 
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to  tlie  red  coi-puscles.  For  some  time  it  has  been  generally  held  to  be  one 
white  to  every  eight  or  ten  red :  but  late  experiments  on  the  continent  seem 
to  prove  that  this  is  very  erroneous.*  The  importance  of  the  subject  in  con- 
nexion with  these  experiments  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  very 
briefly  mentioning  a  few  of  the  results  referred  to.  Bonders  and  Moleschott 
state  the  average  proportion  to  be  1  to  373.  They  found  that  in  persons 
between  two  and  a  half  and  twelve  years  of  age,  the  average  proportion  was 
1  to  226  ;  between  thirty  and  fifty  years,  1  to  346;  in  old  men  between  sixty 
and  eighty,  1  to  381;  in  females,  after  menstruation,  1  to  247;  in  females  who 
had  not  menstruated,  1  to  405  ;  and  in  pregnant  women,  1  to  281.  The  white 
corpuscles  increased  after  food,  especially  if  rich  in  albumen,  and  diminished 
by  fasting ;  they  were  increased  also  during  menstruation  and  pregnancy. 

Gramdarity  and  Opacity  varied  considerably;  they  were  most  markea  where 
the  corpuscles  were  not  increased  in  size,  or  were  smaller  than  normal. 

Size. — Sometimes  they  resembled  the  red  corpuscles  iu  size;  at  other  times 
they  attained  two  or  three  times  their  normal  bulk;  in  the  latter  case  they 
were  very  pellucid,  non-granular,  and  delicate. 

Form. — ^Irregularities  in  the  outline  were  comparatively  seldom  met  with, 
and  were  more  probably  temporary  and  due  to  physical  causes  in  operation 
during  the  microscopical  examination,  than  permanent  or  structural  changes. 
A  large  granular  opaque  nucleus  was  sometimes  visible  without  the  aid  of 
acetic  acid.  It  usually  occupied  nearly  the  whole  cell;  sometimes  it  was 
central,  at  other  times  more  or  less  parietal;  in  the  latter  case  the  cell  wall 
resembled  a  delicate  vesicle  or  veil  enveloping  the  nucleus. 

Reaction  of  Acetic  Acid. — This  reagent  usually  rendered  evident  a  large,  gra- 
nular, simple  nucleus,  or  a  double  or  triple  nucleus,  which  M^as  much  smaller 
and  seldom  granular,  though  frequently  opaque.  The  cell  wall  usually  became 
very  distinct,  and  sometimes  swelled  to  a  great  extent  round  the  nucleus. 
Occasionally  the  nucleus  was  as,  or  even  more,  distinctly  visible  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  reagent.  Where  the  nucleus  was  visible  on  the  simple  addition  of 
water,  acetic  acid  generally  rendered  it  only  more  granular  and  distinct.  Where 
the  double  or  triple  nucleus  was  developed,  the  corpuscles  closely  resembled, 
and  could  not  have  been  distinguished  from  pus  cells.  This  condition  of 
nucleus  was  chiefly  noticed  in  small-sized  corpuscles ;  the  larger,  granular, 
single  nucleus  in  those  of  larger  size.  Sometmies  the  supposed  white  cor- 
puscle proved,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  to  be  only  the  nucleus  round  which 
the  ceU  wall  was  now  developed  as  a  very  delicate  pellucid  vesicle. 

The  alterations  which  I  have  above  shortly  described  were  much  more 
common  among  the  inmates  of  the  Crichton  Institution  than  those  of  the 
Southern  Counties  Asylum.  This  is  attributable,  doubtless,  not  only  to  the 
influence  of  previous  education  and  habits  on  the  constitution  of  the  patients 
respectively,  but  also  to  the  essential  difference  in  the  occupation  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  two  classes ;  their  passive,  sedentary  nature  in  the  one,  and  their 
active,  open-air  character  in  the  other.  These  conditions  of  the  blood  were  not 
confined  to  the  insane,  for  they  occurred,  to  a  less  extent,  however,  in  the 
sane,  ^ox  did  they  appear  to  bear  any  relation,  in  kind  or  degree,  to  the  type 
or  class  of  mental  alienation ;  but  a  connexion  was  traceable,  both  in  sane  and 
insane,  with  physical  disease. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  value  of  such  structural  changes  in  the  blood  in 
connexion  with  mental  or  physical  disease  in  the  insane,  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  the  following  facts  inter  alia.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  above  conditions 
have  been  found  in  other  diseases ;  and  it  is  probable  they  exist  iu  many  bodily 
states,  which  are  not  usually  classified  as  distinct  diseases.  Variations  in  size 
of  the  corpuscles  are  known  to  be  comparatively  common  in  health  as  well  as 

*  Bonders  and  Moleschott.  Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  No.  6,  1854,  or  British  and 
Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  Oct.  1854. 
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disease,  in  persons  of  all  a^es  and  of  both  sexes.  The  blood  corpuscles  very 
readily  assume  a  great  variety  of  form,  temporary  or  permanent,  from  simple 
physical  causes — e.g.y  pressure,  or  addition  of  reagents  causing  endosmotic  and 
exosmotic  changes.  The  red  corjiuscles  are  weU  known  to  become  wrinkled  or 
puckered,  and  tubercvdated  or  granular,  after  removal  from  the  body  and  expo- 
sure. Changes  in  form  and  colour  are  frequently  produced  by  the  indirect 
action  of  medicinal  agents  which  have  been  received  into  the  system  through 
the  medium  of  tlie  lungs  or  stomach,  or  by  their  direct  application  to  the  blood 
itself.  Both  white  and  red  corpuscles  are  increased  or  diminished  in  number 
in  many  diseases ;  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  one,  however,  may  be  merely 
apparent,  and  due  to  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  other.  A  gradual  transi- 
tion of  the  red  into  the  white  corpuscles  has  repeatedly  been  traced  in  various 
affections;  the  red  become  granular,  light  coloured,  and  enlarged;  and  the 
white  become  flattened,  non-granular  and  more  opaque.  The  granularity  and  irre- 
gularity of  the  margin  in  the  red  discs  has  been  variously  attributed  to  pucker- 
ing from  simple  desiccation ;  to  the  accumulation  or  adhesion  of  minute  bubbles 
of  common  air  or  gases  contained  or  developed  in  the  blood ;  or  to  the  adhesion 
of  particles  of  fibrin. 

These  and  similar  considerations,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  further  to 
specify,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fallacies  and  mistakes  into  which  we  are 
apt  to  fall  in  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject.  My  observations  have  not 
been  sufficiently  extensive  or  minute  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  any  very  new  or 
valuable  results ;  still  my  present  object  shall  have  been  fully  answered  if  I 
can  succeed  in  inducing  observers,  of  greater  experience  and  larger  opportu- 
nities, to  prosecute  researches  which  I  have  but  crudely  begun. 

I  have  appended  a  few  tables  of  cases  illustrative  of  the  facts  and  fallacies 
above  specified ;  they  are  interesting,  as  much  on  account  of  their  negative  as 
their  positive  evidence. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  chief  general  conclusions  or  results  at 
which  my  experiments  appear  to  warrant  me  in  arriving — viz. : 

I.  That  the  blood  of  the  insane  varies  considerably  in 

a.  Colour,  granularity,  and  dulness ; 

b.  Density  or  consistence; 

c.  Coagulability; 

d.  Relative  proportion  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  globules; 

e.  The  tendency  of  the  red  discs  to  agglomerate ; 

f.  Rapidity,  readiness,  and  amount  of  the  flow. 

II.  That  the  red  discs  vary  in  a.  size,  b.  form,  c.  colour,  d.  number,  e.  tendency 

to  agglomerate. 

III.  That  the  white  globules  vary  in  «5.  size,  b.  form,  c.  granularity,  d.  number, 
e.  reaction  of  acetic  acid. 

IV.  That,  in  the  blood  of  the  insane,  a  leucocythemic  condition  frequently 
exists. 

V.  That,  in  many  cases,  this  condition  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  and 

due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  red  discs. 

VI.  That  there  is  no  fixed  relation  between  the  kind  or  intensity  of  the 
above  conditions,  and  the  various  forms  or  phases  of  mental  alienation. 

VII.  That  there  is,  however,  a  certain  relation  between  these  conditions  and 
the  physical  complications  of  mental  alienation. 

VIII.  That  these  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  insane,  but  occur  in  the 
sane,  under  similar  circumstances  of  physical  disease. 

IX.  That  the  blood  is  more  altered  in  the  insane  than  the  sane,  chiefly  in 
proportion  as  ansemia,  struma,  and  other  physical  states,  are  more  common 
in  them. 

X.  That,  contrastino;  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  rich  insane,  with  that 
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in  tlie  poor  insane,  it  is  deteriorated,  more  frequently  and  to  a  mucli 
greater  extent  in  the  former. 

XI.  That  this  is  due,  in  ^reat  measure,  to  the  essential  difference  in  the 
education  and  habits  m  the  respective  classes :  to  the  predominance  of 
mental  over  physical  culture  in  the  higher  classes ;  and  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  physical  over  mental  exercise  in  the  labouring  classes. 

XII.  That,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  various  forms  of  mental 
alienation,  no  alterations  can  be  considered  peculiar  to,  or  frequent  in, 
any  one  of  these  forms. 

XIII.  That  contrasting  the  blood  of  the  insane  with  that  of  the  sane,  any 
structural  alteration  in  either  class  is  usually  due  to  physical  disease.  ^ 

XIY.  That  the  physical  conditions  or  diseases,  both  in  sane  and  insane,  in 
which  the  above  structural  alterations  most  frequently  occur,  are 
debilitated  states  of  the  system  and  general  vitiation  of  the  blood, 
resulting  from  long-continued  and  exhausting  diseases,  e.g.,  anaemia 
resulting  from  phthisis,  menorrhagia,  or  intestinal  diseases. 

Table  I. 

Cases  illustrative  of  alteration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  in  connexion  with 

Phi/sical  Disease  in  the  Insane. 


Sex, 


Age.       Phase  of  Insanity. 


M. 


Nature  of  Physical 
Disease. 


47  \  General  paralysis,  epi- 
lepsy —  Monomania 
of  riches,  kleptomania, 
mutilator.     Died. 

50  Homicidal  mania,  de- 
mentia —  Occasional 
abstinence. 

36  Dipsomania,  partial 
dementia. 


28  Confirmed  dementia — 
Functions  almost 

vegetative,  dirty  and 
degraded  habits. 

28  Mania,  religious  and 
erotic,  strong  here- 
ditary taint. 

40     Confirmed  dementia. 

35  Chronic  mania,  with 
epilepsy. 

19'  Acute  [recent]  mania, 
1st  attack. 


45  General  paralysis,  1st 
stage,  dementia — Mo- 
nomania of  riches. 

30  Acute  mania,  with 
epilepsy. 

50    Monomania  of  pride. 

40  Chronic  mania,  de- 
mentia. 


Anaemia,  diarrhoea,  dy- 
sentery. Said  to  have 
had  enteritis. 

Leucophlegraasia,  dys- 
pepsia. 

Delirium  tremens,  dys- 
pepsia, chronic  hepa- 
titis, hypochondriasis. 


Struma,  tendency  to 
syncope  and  erysi- 
pelas, anaemia. 

Old  fracture  of  skull, 
struma. 

Renal  anasarca. 
Tendency  to  erysipelas. 

Phthisis,  anaemia,  great 
emaciation  and  de- 
bility, chronic  diar- 
rhoea [dysenteroid]. 

Pneumonia,  fracture  of 
ribs,  cutaneous  em- 
physema, diarrhoea, 
anaemia.     Died. 

Anaemia,  diarrhoea,  de- 
bauchery, dissipation. 

Syphilis. 

Scrofulous  ulcers  and 
,  anaemia. 


Condition  of  Blood- 
corpuscles. 


Great  increase  oiiohite. 


Slight  increase  of  white. 

Red — small,  granular, 
iiTCgular  margin. 

White — slight  increase. 

Red — dark,  granular,  ir- 
regular margin;  some 
have  the  appearance 
of  a  double  contour. 

Wliite — slight  increase. 


White — slight  increase, 
small  and  very  gran- 
ular. 

Red — irregular  in  shape. 

White — slight  increase. 

„         great  increase. 


slight  increase. 


White — increased,  small, 

indistinct. 
Red — alteration  of  shape. 
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Table  I. — {continued.) 


Phase  of  Insanity. 


Chi'onic        mania,     de- 
mentia. 
Confirmed  dementia. 


Senile  dementia. 
Confirmed  dementia. 

Melancholia,  religious, 
suicidal  —  Dirty  and 
degraded.  Hereditary 
taint. 

Confirmed  melancholia 
• — Vanity,  occasional 
abstinence. 

Melancholia,  paroxys- 
mal mania  —  Occa- 
sional abstinence. 

Chronic  mania — Inde- 
cent, degraded,  very 
incoherent. 

Chronic  dementia — 
Mute. 

Puerperal  mania. 

Partial  dementia. 

Melancholia,  paroxys- 
mal mania. — Conva- 
lescent. 

Melancholia,  paroxys- 
mal mania  —  Dirty, 
degraded,  indecent. 

Melancholia,  mania. 

Monomania  [simple]. 
Chronic  mania. 


64    Melancholia. 


35    Chronic  mania. 
25    Monomania     of    pride, 
j      erotic,      mania      pa- 
roxysmal. 


Nature  of  Physical 
Disease. 


Bilious  attacks,  diar- 
rhoea. 

Cutaneous  eruptions, 
ulcers,  strabismus. 

Dyspepsia,       chronic 

vomiting. 
Paralysis — Blind. 

Scrofulous  spinal  di- 
sease, great  distortion. 

Anajmia,  hypochon- 
driasis. 


Anaemia,        dyspepsia 
[marked  by   frequent 
vomiting],      oxaluria, 
inten)perance. 

Strumous  disease  of 
tarsus  and  metatarsus, 
anaemia,  emaciation. 
Bled. 

Anaemia,  cholera.  Died. 


Strumous     ulcers     and 


Struma,  anaemia. 

Chronic  acnd  [in- 
veterate]. 

Struma,  dyspepsia, 

bilious  attacks,  anae- 
mia. 

Phthisis  [vicarious]. 


Strumous         abscesses, 
bi'onchocele,  anaemia. 
Anaemia. 


Chronic  diarrhoea. 


Tendency  to  dysentery. 
Amenorrhoea,  dyspepsia. 


Condition  of  Blood- 
corpuscles. 


White — increased. 


if         }f 
Red — indistinct,  altered 

in  shape. 
lied — irregular   in  mar- 

gin._ 
Red — irregular   in  mar- 
,  margin,  granular. 
>»         }f 

Red — light  in  colour, 
agglomerated  in  irre- 
gular masses. 

White — great  increase, 
small,  granular. 


Red — altered  in  shape, 
agglomerated  in 


White — increased,  small, 
granular. 

White — ^increased,  small, 

granular. 
Red — agranular. 
White — increased. 


Red — altered  in 
granular. 

Red — altered  in 
granular. 


Red — altered  in  shape, 
irregular  in  margin. 

Red — altered  in  shape, 
irregular  in  margin. 

White — increased,  large, 
granular,  irregular  in 
shape. 

V/hlte — increased,  alter- 
ed in  size  and  shape, 
irregular  in  margin. 

Red — altered  in  shape. 

White — increased,  small. 

Red — elongated,  light  in 
colour,  agglomerated 
in  irregular  masses. 


In  the  above  Table,  it  will  be  observed  tliat  an  abnormal  conditioii  of  both. . 
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kinds  of  blood  discs  sometimes  occurred  in  the  same  individual ;  that  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  red  discs  was  most  frequently  alteration  in  form ;  that  of 
the  white  globules,  simple  increase  in  number ;  that  in  both  the  cases  where 
there  was  a  marked  excess  of  white  globules  there  was  a  great  amount  of  phy- 
sical disease,  as  well  as  a  severe  type  of  mental  alienation ;  and  that  the  same 
structural  alterations  occurred  in  the  most  opposite  and  varied  forms  of  insanity 
and  its  physical  complications. 

Table  II. 

Cases  illustrative  of  alteration  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  without  tlie  piesence  of 
marked  Physical  Disease,  in  the  Insane. 


Sex. 

Age. 

Phase  of  Insanity. 

Physical  Condition. 

Condition  of  Blood- 
corpuscles. 

M. 

45 

Chronic  mania,  demen- 

Robust health,  plethoric.    White     —     increased  ; 

tia,  partial — Delusions. 

occasional  epistaxis. 

small,  granular,  hazy ; 

very  smooth  mai-giu. 

... 

26 

Dementia,  partial,  con- 

Robust    health. 

florid 

JRed — granular,     irregu- 

genital. 

complexion. 

lar  in  margin. 

».. 

26 

Dementia,  partial,  con- 

Robust    health, 

florid  Eed — altered  in  shape. 

genital. 

complexion. 

... 

28 

Melancholia — Religious. 

Healthy,  though 
licate  build. 

of  de- 

Red — altered  in  shape, 
margin  irregular. 

... 

80 

Confirmed  dementia,  [se- 
nile]. 

Good  health. 

Eed  and  white — altered 
in  shape,  margin  and 
granularity. 

... 

45 

Chronic  mania. 

}i         }) 

White — increased. 

... 

40 

General  paralysis. 

)}        >> 

it             y> 

... 

64 

Chronic    mania — Delu- 
sions, vanity. 

}>         >> 

}*              >y 

... 

40 

Chronic  ma,nia. 

))         )> 

White — increased,  very 
granular  and  distinct. 

... 

30 

Melancholia. 

))         >> 

White  —  increased  and 
altered  in  shape. 

... 

85 

Dementia. 

»        « 

Red  and  white  altered 
in  shape. 

... 

30 

Monomania — Religious. 

>>         }> 

White — increased. 

... 

35 

Dementia. 

,,         „    tendency  to 

Red—  granulai,     hazy. 

obesity. 

irregular  in  margin. 

•... 

35 

Mania — Delusions. 

Good      health, 
active. 

robust. 

Red — small,  granulai", 
margin  serrated. 

... 

40 

Chronic   mania,  demen- 
tia— Delusions. 

Good  health. 

White — increased. 

... 

40 

Monomania    of     suspi- 
cion. 

})         f 

>y                 f> 

35 

Dementia,    mania      pa- 
roxysmal—Hallucina- 
tions, dirty,  degraded, 
indecent,  mutilator. 

if         )f 

Red— altered  much  in 
shape,  [elongated,  fu- 
siform, &C.1  light  in 
colour;  agglomerated 
in  masses. 

... 

50 

Mania,  dementia. 

)>         >> 

White — very  granular, 
smooth  margin,  dis- 
tinct. 

Red— sltered  in  shape. 

... 

55 

Melancholia     —  Absti- 
nent,  [requiring  arti- 
ficial feeding]. 

}}         )> 

White — increased,  small, 
smooth  in  outline. 

... 

50 

Mania — Religious. 

))         }) 

TF/ttVe— increased. 
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Table  II. — {continued.) 


Sex. 

Age. 

1 

F. 

45 

45 

... 

45 

45 

45 

35 

... 

45 

... 

35 

... 

45 

Phase  of  Insanity. 


Monomania —  Religious 
mania  [nocturnal  pa- 
roxysms.] 


Dipsomania — Vanity. 

Confirmed  dementia — 
Dirty  and  degraded 
to  an  extreme  degree. 

Kleptomania,  paroxys- 
mal mania. 


Melancholia  —  1st  at- 
tack. 

Melancholia  —  Absti- 
nence [requiring  arti- 
ficial feeding.] 

Mania — Suicidal,  homi- 
cidal, impulsive. 

Mania — Pride. 

Melancholia. 


Physical  Condition. 


Good  health. 


Good  health,  very  stont. 


Condition  of  Blood- 
corpuscles. 


Red — altered  in  shape, 
size,  colour ;  margin 
irregular. 

White — increased,  dis- 
tinctly nucleated,  very 
granular ;  resemble 
pus  cells  in  reaction 
of  acetic  acid;  altered 
in  size. 

Red — altered  in  shape; 
granular. 

White  —  increased, 
small. 

White — increased,  veiy 
granular. 

jRgc?— altered  in  shape, 
granular. 

White — increased,  al- 
tered in  shape. 

White  —  increased, 
large,  granular. 

Red — iiTegular  in  mar- 
gin, granular,  darls^ 
hazy. 

White — increased,  gran- 
ular, distinct. 

Red — altered  in  shape. 


Table  III 


Cases  illustrative  of  the  presence  of  deci 


led  Physical  Disease  in  the  Insane^ 


without  any  abnormal  alteration  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 


Sex. 

Age. 
40 

Phase  of  Insanity. 

Character  of  Physical  Disease. 

M. 

General  paralysis,  recurrent  mania — 

Partial   paralysis,  phthisis,  mastur- 

Monomania of  liches. 

bation,  debauchery,  anaemia. 

48 

Senile  dementia. 

Anaemia,  emaciation,  constipation. 

... 

50 

Dementia,     hereditary     taint — De- 
lusions. 

Phthisis,  dyspepsia,  anaemia. 

28 

Dementia,  partial — Mute. 

Struma,  anaemia. 

40 

General     paralysis — monomania    of 

Paralysis,     partial,    spinal    disease; 

riches. 

plethora  capitis. 

... 

50 

Monomania. 

Old  fracture  of  skull,    tendency  to 
carbuncles. 

45 

Monomania. 

Old  fracture  of  skull. 

30 

„           of  ambition. 

Diabetes. 

... 

45 

Dementi^. 

Struma. 

... 

30 

Chronic  mania. 

Ulcers,  tendency  to  erysipelas. 

40 

Mania,  erotic. 

SyphiHs. 

^^ 

,,       paroxysmal. 

Anaemia,  emaciation,  senile  debility. 

40 

M 

Strumous  abscesses. 
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Table  III. — (continued.) 


Sex. 

Age. 

Phase  of  Insanity. 

Character  of  Physical  Disease. 

F. 

35 

Melancholia. 

Scabies,     tendency     to     erysipelas 
[traumatic]. 

... 

U 

;> 

Chronic  diarrhoea,  anaemia,  emacia- 
tion. 
Frequent  attacks  of  dysentery. 

... 

35 

Mania. 

... 

40 

,,       paroxysmal. 

,,              ,,            bronchitis,   me- 
norrhagia  and  dysentery. 

... 

40 

Monomania  of  pride — melancholia. 

Dyspepsia,  cutaneous  eruptions. 

23 

Dementia. 

Strumous  ophthalmia. 

... 

28 

Mania  ferox,  paroxysmal. 

Chronic  vomiting,  angina,  ansemia. 

... 

20 

Mania,   religious — Dirty,  degraded; 

Amenorrhcea,  hypochondriasis,  anse- 

hereditary taint ;   melancholia. 

mia. 

... 

45 

Mania,     religious — Delusions,     pa- 

Strumous abscesses,  chronic  pleurisy, 

roxysms  of  violence. 

ansemia. 

... 

40 

Mania — epilepsy. 

Frequent  attacks  of  dysentery. 

... 

40 

„         chronic. 

Menorrhagia, 

... 

40 

)>             }) 

Varicose  ulcers. 

Table  IV. 

Cases  illustrative  of  the  presence,  in  the  Insane,  of  great  mental  impairment - 
accompanied  or  not  by  physical  complications,  without  any  abnormal  altera, 
tion  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 


Sex. 

Age. 

M. 

45 

28 

35 

40 

... 

45 

30 

40 

... 

40 

... 

50 

35 

40 

... 

50 

25 

40 

70 

... 

40 

... 

40 

40 

... 

20 

Phase  of  Insanity. 


General  paralysis,  1st  stage,  mania, 
chronic,  paroxysmal — Mutilator, 
dirty. 

Mania,  chronic,  paroxysmal — Oc- 
casionally abstinent,  mutilator. 

Mania,  chronic — Destructive,  noisy. 

General  paralysis,  2nd  stage. 

Chronic  mania,  dementia — Occasion- 
ally abstinent. 

Monomania   of  pi-ide,   dementia. 
„  of  suspicion,  dementia. 

Monomania  of  suspicion — Mute ;  ad- 
vanced dementia. 

General  paralysis,  1st  stage.     Died. 

Mania,  epilepsy. 

General  paralysis,  arrested — Mono- 
mania of  ambition  and  riches. 

Amentia. 

Mania  passing  into  general  paralysis. 

Kleptomania,  mania — Vanity, 

Monomania  of  suspicion — Mute. 

Mania  ferox. 

,,       paroxysmal,   connected   with 
menstruation. 

Amentia. 


Physical  Condition. 


Hepatic       disorders,      sanguineous 
tumours  of  the  ear. 

Masturbation  and  its  effects. 

Good  health. 


Pseudo- chorea ;  healthy. 

>>         >>         >> 
Masturbation  and  its  effects. 

Cutaneous    eruptions,   tendency  to 

erythema. 
Good  health. 


Diarrhoea. 

Good  health. 

Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  partial  paralysis. 

Intemperance ;  healthy. 

Formerly  a  prostitute. 

Bronchitis — tendency  to  dysenterj\ 

Occasional  diarrhoea. 
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Table  V. 

Cases  illustrative  of  alteration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  in  connexion  with 

Physical  Disease,  in  the  Sane. 


Sex. 

Age. 

Physical  Condition. 

Condition  of  Blood-corpuscles. 

M. 

24 

Anaemia,  sallow,  emaciated. 

White — increased. 

F. 

40 

Phthisis,  menorrhagia,    leucorrhcea, 
chronic  hepatitis,  anaemia,  debility, 
and  emaciation. 

»             » 

... 

30 

Dyspepsia,  menstrual  irregularities, 
anaemia. 

}>             ft 

... 

45 

Dyspepsia,  leucorrhcea,  anaemia. 

)>             >i 

Table  YI. 

Cases  illustrative  of  alteration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  without  the  presence 

of  marked  Physical  Disease,  in  the  Sane. 


Sex. 

Age 

M. 

35 

... 

30 

... 

25 

30 

45 

... 

50 

40 

F. 

28 

35. 

Physical  Condition. 


Robust  health. 

Healthy,  but  of  delicate  build. 

,,         florid  complexion. 

Occasional  rheumatism. 
Good  health. 
Occasional  influenza. 

SUght  dyspepsia,  cutaneous  eruptions. 
Robust  health. 

Healthy,     but    occasionally    intem- 
perate. 


Alteration  of  Blood-corpuscles. 


Bed — altered  in  shape. 
White — increased,  indistinct. 
Red — granular,  margin  irregular. 
White — increased,     small,     margin 

smooth. 
Red — slightly  altered  in  shape. 
Redj — granular,  margin  irregular. 
White — increased,    dark,    granulai^ 

distinct. 
White — increased. 
Red — altered  in  shape  and  colour. 


a.  Eed  corpuscles  —  granular,  dark; 
having  a  slightly  irregular  margin. 

b.  lied  corpuscles — non-granular ;  ser- 
rated margin ;  some  of  them  dark,  others 
light-coloured. 

c.  Red  corpuscles  —  besides  haring 
above  characters,  assuming  an  elongated 
or  fusiform  shape. 

d.  Eed  corpuscles — seen  in  profile; 
collapsed  or  altered  in  various  degrees. 


jd  corpuscles— having  a  more  or 
less  perfect  double  contour. 

f.  Red  corpuscles — light  coloured  and 
pellucid — the  supposed  effete  globules  of 
some  authors. 

g.  Red  corpuscles — alterations  in  shape, 
produced  by  endosmotic  and  exosmotio 
changes. 

h.  Red  corpuscles — adhering  in  rou- 
leaux. 

m.  "White  corpuscles — various  sizes; 
presenting  various  degrees  of  granularity 
and  opacity. 

I.  White  corpuscles — reaction  of  acetic 
acid ;  showing  the  development  of  a  very 
granular,  distinct,  single  nucleus. 
k.  White  corpuscles — reaction  of  acetio 
acid,  exhibiting  the  development  of  double  or  triple,  non-granular,  but  distinct  nuclei. 

The  variations  in  size,  shape,  colour,  and  granularity  of  both  kinds  of  corpuscle,  but  particularly 
of  the  red  discs,  are  here  evident. 


Magnifieb  380  Diameteks. 


Murray's  Asylum,  Perth,  Dec.  1854. 


LETTSOMIAN  LECTUEES. 


No.  IV. 

ON  MEDICO-LEGAL  EVIDENCE   IN   CASES 
OF  INSANITY. 

(conclusion.) 

Delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 

By  FOEBES  WINSLOW,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 

I  PURPOSELY  decline  entering  at  any  length  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  law  of  lunacy  relating  to  dispositions  of  property,  and 
the  performance  of  the  marriage  contract.     In  the  former  case 
the  proof  of  insanity  invalidates  all  testamentary  documents;  but 
the  courts  are  extremely  jealous  in  interfering  with  the  apparent 
wishes  of  the  testator,  unless  clear  and  positive  lunacy  be  esta- 
blished.    The  character  of  the  testamentary  document  itself  is 
generally  viewed  as  the  most  important  evidence  of  the  capacity 
of  the  attesting  party.     Persons  actually  in  confinement,  and  so 
violent  as  occasionally  to  require  the  application  of  mechanical 
restraint,  have  executed  wills,  and  such  wiUs  have  been  declared 
valid  and  operative  in  the  Prerogative  Court;  the  principle  of  law 
being,  that  the  testament  itself  exhibited,  prima  facie,  no  evi- 
dence of  mental  derangement.     If  the  will  should  be  such  a 
will  that  a  sane  and  rational  man  would  make — ^the  property 
descending  in  the  right  and  legitimate  channel — the  court  will 
not  easily  be  induced  to  set  it  aside,  even  if  a  considerable 
amount  of  eccentricity,  oddity,  and  even  insanity,  have  existed. 
The  proof  of  eccentricity  to  an  extreme  degree,  even  if  accom- 
panied by  a  testamentary  disposition  contrary  to  the  usual  order 
of  succession,  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
to  pronounce  a  will  invalid.     The  following  remarkable  case  of 
Morgan  v.  Boys  is  one  in  point : — 

The  testator  in  this  instance  died,  leaving  by  his  will  a  large 
fortune  to  his  housekeeper.  The  will  was  disputed  by  his  rela- 
tives on  the  ground  that  it  bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  his  not 
having  been  in  a  sane  state  of  mind.  After  having  bequeathed 
his  property,  the  deceased  directed  that  his  executors  should 
cause  some  part  of  his  bowels  to  be  converted  into  fiddle-strings, 
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tliat  others  should  be  sublimed  into  smelling  salts,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  his  body  should  be  vitrified  into  lenses  for  optical 
purposes  !  He  further  added  in  a  letter,  "  the  world  may  think 
this  done  in  a  spirit  of  singularity  or  a  whim ;"  but  he  expressed 
himself  as  having  a  moral  aversion  to  funeral  pomp,  and  he 
wished  his  body  to  be  converted  to  purposes  useful  to  mankind. 
Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust,  in  giving  judgment,  held  that  insanity 
was  not  proved ;  the  fact  merely  amounted  to  eccentricity,  and  on 
this  ground  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  will.  It  was  proved 
that  the  testator  had  conducted  his  affairs  with  great  shrewdness 
and  ability ;  that  he  not  only  did  not  labour  under  imbecility  of 
mind,  but  that  he  was  treated  as  a  person  of  indisputable  capacity 
by  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

The  medical  man  has  occasionally  to  give  evidence  as  to  the 
existence  of  what,  in  legal  phraseology,  is  termed  a  "  lucid 
interval."  Without  entering  into  a  psychological  or  pathological 
consideration  of  this  vexata  qucestio,  I  will  only  observe,  that  all 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  studying  insanity,  must  readily 
admit,  that  during  attacks  of  mental  derangement,  the  mind  does 
occasionally  become  exempt  from  the  influence  of  diseased  im- 
pressions— at  least,  from  all  obvious  and  appreciable  delusions, 
and  is  quite  competent  at  these  periods  of  intermission,  to  the 
exercise  of  a  right  judgment  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  property. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  bearing  of  this  subject  upon  the 
question  of  marriage,  it  must  be  obvious  that  insanity  must 
invalidate  the  most  important  contract  of  life,  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  consent.  The  spiritual  court  has  the  sole  and  exclusive 
cognizance  of  questioning  and  deciding  directly  the  legality  of 
marriage,  and  of  enforcing  specifically  the  right  and  obligations 
respecting  persons  depending  upon  it.  But  the  temporal  courts 
have  the  sole  cognizance  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  all 
temporal  rights  of  property;  and  so  far  as  such  rights  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  the  inherent  privilege  of  determining  inci- 
dentally either  upon  the  fact  or  legality  of  marriage.* 

In  eases  of  disputed  wills,  on  the  ground  of  mental  incom- 
petency, the  evidence  of  the  medical  witness  is  generally  recorded 
(privately)  before  a  proctor  or  his  representative.  The  witness 
has  to  reply  to  a  series  of  written  interrogatories  relating  to  the 

*  Starkie  on  Ev. 
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testator's  state  of  mind,  and  his  replies  are  written  at  length  by  a 
person  specially  deputed  to  examine  him,  and  take  his  evidence. 
The  cross-examination  is  also  conducted  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  the  evidence  thus  recorded,  after  being  attested  upon  oath, 
is  adduced  in  court  during  the  trial.  In  attempts  to  invalidate 
the  marriage  contract  upon  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  inquiry 
is  in  some  cases  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  commission  of  lunacy. 
Should  the  insanity  be  thus  established,  the  subsequent  question 
of  divorce  must  of  necessity  come  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
It  is  not,  however,  indispensable  that  in  these  cases  a  writ  De 
Lunatico  Inquirendo  should  issue. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  another  division  of  the  subject, — 
viz.,  that  relating  to  the  question  of  capacity  to  manage  both  the 
person  and  property,  and  to  submit  to  you  an  outline  of  the 
character  of  the  evidence  adduced  during  the  prosecution  of  a 
writ  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo.  It  is  at  these  important  inquiries 
that  the  legal  and  medical  signification  of  the  terms  "  soundness" 
and  "  unsoundness''  of  mind  come  legitimately  under  considera- 
tion. Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  legal  import  of  these  obscure 
and  much-vexed  phrases,  as  defined  in  one  of  the  recognised 
text-books  upon  the  "  Law  of  Lunacy." 

"A  sound  mind,"  says  Shelford,  "is  one  wholly  free  from 
delusion,  all  the  intellectual  faculties  existing  in  a  certain  degree 
of  vigour  and  harmony,  the  propensities,  affections,  and  passions 
being  under  the  subordination  of  the  judgment  and  the  will,  the 
former  being  the  controlling  power,  with  a  just  perception  of  the 
natural  connexion  or  repugnancy  of  ideas.  Weak  minds,  again, 
differ  from  strong  in  the  extent  and  power  of  their  faculties ;  but 
unless  they  betray  symptoms  of  a  total  loss  of  understanding,  and 
of  idiocy,  or  of  delusions,  they  cannot  be  considered  unsound. 

"  An  unsound  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  hy  delusions ^ 
mingles  ideas  of  imagination  with  those  of  reality,  those  of  re- 
flection with  those  of  sensation,  and  mistakes  the  one  for  the 
other ;  and  such  delusion  is  often  accompanied  with  an  apparent 
insensibility  to,  or  perversion  of,  those  feelings  which  are  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  our  nature.  Some  lunatics,  for  instance, 
are  callous  to  a  just  sense  of  affection,  decency,  or  honour ;  they 
hate  those  without  cause  who  were  formerly  most  dear  to  them ; 
others  take  delight  in  cruelty;  many  are  more  or  less  affected  at 
not  receiving  that  attention  to  which  their  delusions  persuade 
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them  they  are  entitled.  Retention  of  memory,  display  of  talents 
enjoyment  in  amusing  games,  and  an  appearance  of  rationality 
on  various  subjects,  are  not  inconsistent  with  unsoundness  of 
mind ;  hence  sometimes  arises  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  sanity  and  insanity.  The  man  of  insane  mind  from 
disease,  having  been  once  compos  mentis,  pertinaciously  adheres 
to  some  delusive  idea,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  evidence  of 
its  falsity,  and  endeavours  by  the  most  ingenious  arguments, 
however  fallacious  they  may  be,  to  support  his  opinions.''* 

Previously  to  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon,  the  term  unsoundness 
of  mind,  and  its  equivalent,  "  unsound  memory/'  were  used  indis- 
criminately in  several  of  the  old  statutes,  not  only  synonymously 
with  the  word  lunatic,  which  in  its  strict  legal  signification  means 
a  disease  of  the  mind  with  lucid  intervals,  but  with  the  phrase 
idiocy,  or  permanent  insanity.  It  was  reserved  for  Lord  Eldon 
to  give  importance  and  significance  to  this  phrase.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  maintained,  that  the  term  implied,  not  mere 
weakness  of  understanding,  but  a  total  deprivation  of  sense 
Lord  Eldon  says  :  "  Of  late,  the  question  has  not  been,  whether 
the  party  be  insane,  but  the  court  has  thought  itself  authorized 
to  issue  a  commission  Be  Lunatico  Inquirendo,  provided  it  is 
made  out,  that  the  party  is  unable  to  act  with  any  proper  and 
provident  management — liable  to  be  robbed  by  any  one — under 
imbecility  of  mind  not  strictly  insanity,  but,  as  to  the  mischief, 
calling  for  as  much  protection  as  actual  insanity.^'  Again,  his 
lordship  observes,  "  that  unsoundness  in  some  such  state  of  mind 
undistinguished  from  idiocy  and  from  lunacy,  and  yet  such  as 
makes  him  a  proper  subject  for  a  commission."  The  legal 
acceptation  of  the  term  unsoundness  is,  as  Mr.  Amos  observes, 
"not  very  easy  to  define,  for  it  is  neither  lunacy,  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, or  incompetency  to  manage  a  person's  own  affairs ;  and 
yet,  we  have  seen,  an  inquisition  finding  a  person  unfit  to  manage 
his  own  affairs,  and  therefore  not  of  sound  mind,  has  been  found 
bad."  Mr.  Amos  concludes  his  remarks  by  stating  that  "un- 
soundness of  mind  is  a  legal  term,  the  definition  of  which  has 
varied,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  present  day,  be  stated  with  any- 
thing like  scientific  precision."  Mr.  Shelf ord  regrets  that  Lord 
Eldon  should  have  departed  from  the  original  signification  of 

*  Law  of  Lunacy,  by  Leonard  Shelford,  Esq.     1847. 
NO.    XXIX,  H 
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the  term  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  that  so  much  uncertainty 
and  latitude  should  have  been  given  to  the  phrase.  In  a  subse- 
quent case,  Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have  laid  down  a  clearer  view 
of  his  meaning  in  relation  to  this  important  matter.  He  says : 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  weakness  or  imbecility  of  the 
party  to  manage  his  affairs,  if  the  finding  of  the  jury  is  only  that 
he  was  of  an  extreme  imbecility  of  mind,  that  he  has  an  imbe- 
cility to  manage  his  own  affairs,  if  they  will  not  proceed  to  infer 
from  that,  in  thus  finding  upon  oath,  that  he  is  of  unsoun  J  mind, 
they  have  not  established,  by  the  result  of  their  inquiry,  a  case 
in  w^hich  the  chancellor  can  make  a  grant,  constituting  a  com- 
mittee, either  of  the  person  or  estate.  All  the  cases  decide  that 
mere  imbecility  will  not  do,  unless  that  imbecility,  and  that 
incapacity  to  manage  his  affairs,  amount  to  evidence  that  he  is 
of  unsound  mind,  and  he  must  be  found  to  be  so/'  The  dicta  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  have,  however,  been  often  disregarded  by 
his  eminent  judicial  successors ;  and  in  a  statute  of  William  lY., 
relative  to  trustees  and  mortgages,  a  power  is  given  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  issue  a  commission  "  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo"  in 
all  cases  in  which  an  inability  to  "manage  affairs  can  he  esta- 
blished, apart  altogether  from  the  existence  of  idiocy,  lunacy 
or  insanity.  So  much  for  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law, 
and  the  civil  security  of  the  subject  !*  It  would  appear  that  the 
term  "  unsoundness  of  mind,''  although  a  recognised  and  adopted 
phrase,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  legal  phantom — an  ignis  fatuus 
— a  condition  of  mind  amenable  to  no  philosophical  or  judicial 
analysis,  incapable  of  being  submitted  to  any  psychological  test — 
like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  for  ever  eluding  our  grasp,  and  placing 
at  defiance  every  standard  of  comparison — a  phase  of  diseased 
understanding — a  form  of  lunacy  suspended  upon,  or  hovering 

*  Dr.  Hay,  when  referring  to  tlie  facihty  with  whicli  commissions  of 
lunacy  are  granted  in  this  country,  remarks :  "  One  finds  it  difficult  to 
beheve  on  wliat  slight  grounds  interdiction  is  there  (in  Great  Britain) 
every  day  procured — a  measure  that,  with  the  ostensible  piu'pose  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  insane  party,  is  too  often,  in  reality,  designed 
to  promote  the  selfish  views  of  relatives  and  friends.  A  kind  and  degree 
of  mental  impairment  that  has  never  obscured  the  patient's  knowledge  of 
his  relative  situation,  never  altered  his  disposition  to  be  kind  and  useful  to 
those  around  him,  never  weakened  his  enjoyment  of  social  pleasures,  and 
never  affected  his  capacity  to  manage  his  concerns  with  his  usual  prudence, 
has  been  repeatedly  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  him  of  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  his  own  property,  and  subjecting  him  to  all  the  dis- 
abihties  which  the  law  can  impose." 
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between,  the  confines  of  positive  mental  alienation  and  complete 
idiocy — an  intermediate  state  of  existence — a  kind  of  tertium 
quid,  to  which  modern  jurists  appear  incapable  of  attaching  any 
precise,  definite,  or  philosophical  meaning.  Nevertheless,  in  our 
courts  of  law  it  is  no  fiction — it  assumes  a  j^alpable  form — it  is 
an  accepted  term — an  admitted  phrase;  and,  as  medical  wit- 
nesses, we  must  be  prepared  to  be  asked  the  question,  whether 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  case  in  reference  to  which  we  are 
examined  is  one  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  whether  that  un- 
soundness of  mind  is  or  is  not  associated  with  an  incapacity  to 
manage  the  person  and  property?  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to 
recognise  no  form  of  mental  unsoundness  which  is  not  positively 
the  product  of  disease.  The  judges  of  the  land  may  affix  their 
own  interpretation  to  the  phrase,  "  unsoundness  of  mind ;''  but, 
as  medical  psychologists,  we  must  never  forget  what  is  due  to 
our  position  as  witnesses,  as  well  as  what  we  owe  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  resolutely  repudiate  any 
other  definition  of  the  term  than  that  justified  by  a  strict  psycho- 
logical analysis. 

Unsoundness  of  mind  is  either  a  "diseased'"  or  "healthy" 
condition  of  the  intellect.  If  the  term  implies  only  natural 
iiuental  decay  (unassociated  with  any  well-marked  symptoms  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  the  excitement  of  insanity,  or  delusive  im- 
pressions), a  condition  of  mind  occasionally  exhibited  by  persons 
of  healthy  intellect,  the  mental  infirmity  often  contemporanous 
with  old  age;  if  it  refers  to  an  incapacity  and  inaptitude 
for  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  business  affairs  of  life,  and 
which  may  exist  apart  altogether  from  connate  idiocy  or  acquired 
imbecility,  insanity,  or  lunacy;  then  WE  have  no  authority  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  condition — it  does  not  legitimately  come 
within  0U7" '^/lecZica^  jurisdiction.  If  we  accept  the  phrase  "un- 
soundness of  mind,"  we  can  attach,  medically,  no  other  signi- 
fication to  it  than  that  of  a  mind  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 
Admitting  this  to  be  a  rational  view  of  the  matter,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  consider  the  term  as  synonymous  with  insanity,  aberration 
of  mind,  or  lunacy.  We  cannot  admit  the  existence  of  a  legal, 
apart  from  a  psychological,  unsoundness. 

In  making  this  distinction,  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  the 
important  question,  as  to  whether  there  are  not  states  of  the  in- 
tellect clearly  accompanied  by  an  incapacity  to  manage  both  the 
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person  and  property,  the  result  of  a  premature  and  natural  decay 
of  the  mental  faculties,  independently  of  any  physical  alteration 
in  the  nervous  matter  which  would  justify  us  in  bringing  the 
person  so  affected  within  the  wise  and  protective  influence  of  the 
law  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  conditions  of  the  mind, 
^'interdiction"  and  "protection''  may  be  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  the  person  and  property  of  the  individual,  who 
could  not,  without  an  act  of  great  injustice,  and  a  monstrous  and 
X3ruel  perversion  of  the  law  and  of  science,  be  pronounced  to  be, 
in  the  right  acceptation  of  the  term,  either  insane,  imbecile,  or  a 
lunatic.  Should  such  a  class  of  cases  be  recognised  by  statute, 
and  made  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry  and  protection,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  adopt  proceedings  very  dissimilar  to  an  ordi* 
nary  commission  De  Lunatico  Inquirendo  ;  neither  should  we  be 
justified  in  applying  to  those  so  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  law,  the  terms  usually  adopted  in  writs  of 
this  description  :  such  as  lunatic,  imbecile,  idiot,  or  unsoundness 
of  mind. 

There  are  upon  record  cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  Ridgway  v. 
Darwin,  a  commission  of  lunacy  was  su})ported  against  a  person 
who,  when  sober,  was  a  very  sensible  man,  but  being  in  a  constant 
state  of  intoxication,  he  was  pronounced  incapable  of  managing 
his  property.  This  liberality  of  courts  of  justice  is  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  dicta  of  Lord  Coke,  who  pronounced  the 
drunkard  to  be  "  a  voluntarius  dcmnon."  By  the  Roman  law, 
if  a  man  by  notorious  prodigality  was  in  danger  of  v/asting  his 
estate,  he  was  considered  as  non  compos,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  curators  or  tutors,  by  the  prgetor.  By  the  laws  of  Solon 
such  prodigals  were  branded  with  perpetual  infamy.  Blackstone 
questions  the  propriety  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian  law  with 
regard  to  drunkards  and  spendthrifts.  He  says,  it  was  doubtless 
an  excellent  method  of  benefiting  the  families,  but  it  hardly 
seems  calculated  for  the  genius  of  a  free  nation,  who  claim  and 
exercise  the  liberty  of  using  their  own  property  as  they  please. 
^^  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  loidas,"  is  the  only  restriction 
our  laws  have  given  with  regard  to  economical  prudence. 

The  medical  witness  deputed  to  ascertain  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  party,  prior  to  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the  issuing  of  a  commission  De  Lunatico  In- 
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quireiulo,  is  required  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  an  affidavit  embodying  the  facts,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  case.  I  would  advise  the  witness  not  to  remain 
satisfied  with  one  examination  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  even  if  the 
insanity  should  be  very  apparent  and  obvious.  The  court  is 
better  satisfied  if  the  affidavit  of  the  medical  expert  is  based 
upon  several  interviews.  The  opinion  of  the  witness  assumes  a 
legal  form  whilst  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitor,  and  the  party 
giving  it,  is  required  to  appear  at  the  affidavit  office,  or  before 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
administer  oaths  in  Chancery,  to  swear  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
document.  It  is  very  important  that  the  medical  witness  should, 
at  the  moment  of  the  examination  or  immediately  afterwards 
take  full  notes  and  accurate  dates  of  every  conversation  with 
the  person  whose  state  of  mind  is  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
investigation.  If  called  upon  to  give  vlvci  voce  evidence,  he 
will  be  permitted  to  refer  to  these  memoranda,  if  made  at  the 
time  of  examination.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
opposing  counsel  and  judge  (if  the  commission  be  contested) 
have  a  right  to  see  and  examine,  in  open  court,  the  notes 
of  the  medical  witness.  Before  being  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  at  a  commission  of  inquiry,  he  is  generally  expected, 
by  repeated  interviews  with,  and  examinations  of,  the  alleged 
lunatic,  to  have  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  features  of  the  case,  and  to  have  satisfied 
his  mind  as  to  the  existence,  not  only  of  mental  derangement, 
but  of  insanity  associated  with  an  inability,  from  disease,  of 
managing  both  the  person  and  property.  In  our  examina- 
tion of  the  alleged  lunatic,  we  must  not  take  for  granted  every 
statement  alleged  against  him ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  investigate 
for  ourselves  into  the  truth  of  the  representations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  case  of  insanity  against  the  person 
whose  capacity  and  sanity  of  mind  we  are  deputed  to  examine. 
In  the  generality  of  instances,  the  delusions  of  the  party  are 
apparent,  and  we  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
mental  derangement.  In  many  cases,  the  intellect  is  reduced  to 
a  sad  state  of  imbecility;  and  in  this  type  of  insanity  we  have  no 
obstacles  to  interfere  with  our  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion  ;  but 
doubtful  instances  occasionally  are  brought  mider  our  notice, 
giving  rise  to  considerable  anxiety,  and  requiring  for  their  scu- 
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cessful  exposition  great  caution,  mucli  time,  and  patience.  Delu- 
sions are  sometimes  cunningly  concealed  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  notwithstanding  we  are  certain  that  they  exist,  no  amount 
of  ingenuity  will  induce  the  patient  to  disclose  them,  particularly 
if  made  aware  of  the  object  of  our  visit.  I  had  recently  to  see  a 
lady  whose  insanity  was  manifested  in  a  remarkable  degree  in 
her  every  action ;  but  after  paying  her  several  visits,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  induce  her  to  exhibit  any  one  delusive  impression 
or  insane  idea ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  left  the  room,  than  her 
conversation  and  conduct  became  outrageously  insane.  Many 
insane  persons  are  able  to  talk  with  apparent  rationality,  but 
cannot  write  without  exhibiting  their  insanity.  I  have  ex- 
amined recently  one  very  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  in  a 
clever,  well-read,  and  intellectual  woman,  whom  I  had  occasion- 
ally to  visit.  I  never  could  detect  the  slightest  aberration  of 
mind  in  her  conversation,  and  yet  almost  invariably  upon  my 
leaving,  she  placed  in  my  hands  a  letter  (which  had  been  written 
previously  to  my  calling),  full  of  the  most  absurd  extravagancies 
and  fancies ;  accusing  strangers,  myself,  and  the  members  of  her 
family,  of  being  engaged  in  a  deeply-concocted  conspiracy  against 
her  property  and  life.  Several  of  these  peculiar  and  interesting 
cases  are  recorded,  and  the  medical  man  has  been  advised, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  true  condition  of 
the  mind,  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  alleged  lunatic, 
upon  the  principle  that  few  persons  positively  insane  can,  for  any 
length  of  time,  write,  without  exhibiting  their  delusions,  whatever 
amount  of  self-control  they  are  able  to  exercise  over  their  thoughts 
and  morbid  ideas,  during  protracted  conversations.  It  is"  essential 
for  us  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
ordinary  and  every-day  occurrences  of  life.  Upon  one  occasion 
I  was  conversing  with  a  person  whose  state  of  mind  was  the 
subject  of  investigation,  and  finding  him  rational,  and  apparently 
sane  upon  all  points,  I  questioned  him  as  to  who  was  the  reigning 
sovereign,  without  knowing  he  had  any  delusion  upon  the  point. 
The  person  immediately  started  from  his  chair,  exclaiming,  in  an 
excited  tone  of  voice,  "  I  am  the  sovereign  I" 

It  is  a  usual  practice  to  test  the  alleged  lunatic's  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  has 
any  idea  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  obtainable  for  money 
in  the  funds,  or  other  modes  of  investment.     It  would  also  be 
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desirable  to  place  before  him  a  simple  sum  of  addition  and  mul- 
tiplication. The  medical  witness  may  be  asked  whether  he  has 
pursued  this  mode  of  examination,  particularly  in  cases  of  im- 
pairment of  mind  and  imbecility  occurring  early  in  life.  On 
this  account  I  bring  these  apparently  trivial  and  unimportant 
matters  before  you. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  mental  incapacity  of  a  party  was  clearly 
exhibited,  by  his  being  easily  induced,  in  the  presence  of  his 
solicitor,  to  write  the  physician  who  examined  him  a  check  for 
£500,  in  payment  for  some  imaginary  service  that  had  been 
rendered  him.  It  was  palpable  that  a  man,  who  could  thus 
commit  himself  with  a  stranger,  would  be  the  willing  dupe  of 
any  designing  person  who  might  be  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  his  mental  infirmity,  and  therefore  was  quite  unfit  for  the 
management  of  his  person  or  property.  The  "  arithmetical  test/' 
as  it  is  termed,  is,  in  cases  of  doubtful  insanity,  of  no  value  per  se. 
It  is  only  when  conjoined  with  other  evidences  of  mental  im- 
pairment and  admitted  incapacity,  that  any  importance  should 
be  attached  to  it.  The  position  in  life  of  the  party,  the  amount 
of  education  he  has  received,  his  age,  and  the  opportunities  which 
have  been  afforded  him  of  acquiring  information  respecting  the 
ordinary  commercial  or  business  affairs  of  life,  should  invariably 
be  considered  whilst  testing  the  capacity. 

In  commissions  of  lunacy,  the  witness  must  not  only  be  pre- 
pared to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  then  state  of  mind  of  the 
party,  and  competency  to  take  care  of  his  person  and  manage 
his  affairs,  but  he  must  be  prepared,  occasionally,  to  pronounce 
JTidgment  as  to  a  prior  questionable  condition  of  brain  and  mind. 
The  alleged  lunatic  may,  under  the  exercise  of  undue  influence, 
have  previously  alienated  his  property  by  will,  or  been  induced 
to  execute  other  important  documents.  The  witness  will  be  called 
upon  to  depose  as  to  the  probable  state  of  the  brain  at  the  time, 
and  as  to  the  length  of  the  alleged  existing  attack  of  insanity. 
Well-marked  symptoms  of  organic  cerebral  disease  may  be  pre- 
sent; and  it  will,  in  some  cases,  be  an  important  point  to  decide, 
whether  such  a  condition  of  physical  ill-health  has  not  been  of 
some  years'  duration,  impairing  the  mental  vigour,  destroying  all 
power  of  rational  conduct  and  healthy  continuity  of  thought, 
and  thus  interfering  with  a  right  exercise  of  the  judgment  and 
affections,  in  the  legitimate  disposal  of  property. 
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The  witness,  in  giving  evidence,  must  abstain  from  tlie  use  of 
pedantic  terms,  and  technical  phraseology.  The  more  simple, 
■  unaffected,  and  unadorned  his  statement,  the  greater  will  be  its 
moral  weight.  He  should  carefully  and  scrupulously  avoid  all 
positiveness  and  dog'inatism,  and  his  testimony  ought  to  be 
accompanied  with  judicious  qualifications,  when  relating  to  cases 
of  difficulty,  doubt,  and  obscurity,  resjoecting  which  there  may, 
even  among  eminent  scientific  men,  be  great  discrepancy  of 
opinion.  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  when  speaking  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  the  evidence  of  men  of  science,  observes,  'SSome  of 
us  are  a  little  disposed  to  grasp  at  an  authority  in  a  public 
examination,  by  giving  a  quick  and  decided  opinion,  which 
should  have  been  guarded  with  doubt;  a  character  which  no  man 
should  be  ambitious  to  acquire,  who,  in  his  profession,  is  presumed 
every  day  to  be  deciding  nice  questions,  upon  which  the  life  of 
a  patient  may  depend.''*  The  evidence  of  the  medical  expert 
should  impress  the  court  with  the  conviction  that  his  opinion 
has  not  been  hastily,  crudely,  indiscreetly,  or  rashly  formed.  It 
should  appear  as  the  result  of  a  full,  careful,  deliberative,  and 
scientific  consideration  of  the  case.  Having  a  lucid  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  he  is  prepared  to  give,  the  witness 
should  quietly,  but  manfully  and  firmly,  maintain  his  position, 
and  not  permit  himself  to  be  confused  or  driven  from  his  point 
by  the  cunning  artifice  of  counsel,  or  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the 
disingenuous  remarks  of  the  judge.  A  medical  witness,  whilst 
under  examination  respecting  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had 
signed  a  medical  certificate  of  lunacy,  after  having  stated  very 
fairly  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  was  subjected  to  a  close  examina- 
tion. He  replied  to  the  interrogatories  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
rigidly  adhering  to  the  simple  facts  of  the  case.  The  answers 
to  the  questions  did  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  counsel,  and  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  pet,  "  Thcit  (referring  to  a  particular  reply)  is  not 
the  answer  I  ^uish."  The  proper  and  immediate  rejoinder  was, 
**  I  know  not  what  reply  you  tvish,  but  it  is  the  only  one  I  have 
the  power  of  giving,  and  the  only  one  I  can  give,  consistently 
•with  my  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case.''  In  the  celebrated  Bain- 
brigge  Will  Case,  tried  at  the  Stafford  Assizes,  a  physician,  whilst 
under  examination,  was  asked  a  question  respecting  monomania. 

*  On  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Murder.     By  Dr.  W.  Hunter. 
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He  replied  to  the  interrogatory,  coupling  with  his  answer  an 
observation,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  cases  of  pure  monomania 
did  not  exist.     The  judge  immediately  interposed,  and  stopped 
the  witness,  observing,  rather  sharply,  that  he  (the  physician)  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  legal  and  generally  received  definition 
of  monomania,  and  he  must  adhere  to  that,  for  the  court  could 
not  listen  to  any  metaphysical  or  psychological  discussion  about 
the   term.     "Monomania,"' said  the  judge,  "implies  a  delusion 
upon   one  point,  the  mind  being  apparently  sound  and  sane 
upon  all  others.''     It  would  be  well  for  the  witness  to  avoid 
such  altercations,  and  never  permit  himself  to  be  involved  in 
a  metaphysical  disputation.     No  good  can  result  to  our  own 
character,   or  to  the  party  in  favour  of  whom  we  appear,  by 
thus   entangling   ourselves   in  a   philological  dispute  with  the 
judge,  or  by  attempting  any  precise   medical  or   j^sychological 
definition  of  terms.     "Whilst  strongly  recommending  the  witness 
to  maintain  a  firm  and  manly  bearing,  I  would  at  the  same  time 
caution  him  against  the  attempts,  if  such  should  be  made,  to 
involve  him  in  personal  altercations  with  counsel.     It  will  often 
be  his  duty,  when  under  examination,  to  exercise  great  self- 
command,  amidst  extreme  irritation.     He  should  never  lose  his 
temper,  or  indulge  in  witticisms  or  retorts  upon  counsel,  even  if 
a  happy  occasion  should  present  itself  for  a  display  of  such  repar- 
tees or  pleasantries.    An  apothecary,  who  had  previously  acted  as 
clerk  to  a  barrister,  was,  whilst  under  examination  in  one  of  the 
courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  asked  to   inform  the  court,  how 
long  he  had  changed  his  jDosition  in  life?     The  mtness  replied, 
"  I  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life 
than  the  late  Lord  Erskine  did  that  of  law,  and  he  attained  to 
far  greater  eminence  in  his  profession  than  ever  you  wiJl !"     The 
judge  did  not  forget  this  piece  of  impertinence ;  for,  when  alluding 
to  the  evidence  of  the  apothecary,  he  observed,  "  that  whatever 
knowledge  that  witness  had  obtained  in  studying  his  tiuo  pro- 
fessions, it  must  be  clear  to  every  one,  that  he  had  not  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  w.anners."     These  injudicious  attempts  to  "  trimi 
the  lawyer,"  to  "  set  him  down,"  and  to  "  fight  him  with  his  own 
weapons,"  almost  always  recoil  upon  the  witness.     A  carpenter 
was  under  examination  in  reference  to  a  serious  affray  of  which 
he  had  been  cognisant.     He  was  asked,  how  far  he  was  from  the 
^pot  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence?     The  witness  stated  the 
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distance  with  minute  exactness,  even  to  the  fractional  part  of  an 
inch.  Being  then  asked,  what  induced  him  to  quaHfy  himself  to 
give  so  singularly  minute  and  precise  an  answer,  he  replied, 
"  that,  thinking  some  fool  might  ask  him  the  question,  he  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  accurately  measuring  the  ground.''  This 
was  viewed  at  the  time  as  a  happy  hit ;  but  it  would  seriously 
damage  the  weight  of  scientific  evidence,  and  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  course  of  justice,  if  witnesses  were  allowed,  even  under 
admitted  provocation,  to  thus  unseemly  conduct  themselves  whilst 
assisting  in  the  solemn  administration  of  the  law.* 

Should  counsel  be  disposed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
the  truth,  but  with  the  evident  object  of  puzzling  and  confusing 
the  witness,  unconsciously  impaliug  him  upon  the  horns  of 
a  metaphysical  dilemma,  designedly  subject  him  to  an  unfair 
examination  upon  abstract  points,  thus  purposely  placing  him  in 
a  ridiculous  position,  and  damaging  his  testimony,  I  would  advise 
the  witness  respectfully  to  refuse  to  reply  to  the  questions,  inti- 
mating to  the  court  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  no 
direct  reference  to  the  point  at  issue,  and  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  throw  any  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. I  will,  with  the  view  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  metaphysical  disputation  to  which  a  medical  witness  has 
occasionally  to  submit,  cite  a  portion  of  the  examination  of  a 
psychological  expert  in  a  case  of  disputed  insanity. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  insanity  ?  A.  Some  derangement  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  or  of  the  passions,  either  general  or 
partial. — Q.  What  do  you  call  a  derangement  ?  A.  An  altera- 
tion from  a  natural  or  healthy  state. — Q.  What  do  you  call  the 
intellectual  faculties?  A.  The  faculties  by  which  we  reason, 
compare,  and  judge. — Q.  What  do  you  call  the  affections  and 

*  Dr.  Bankhead,  tke  private  jjhysician  to  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh, 
when  giving  evidence  in  a  case  of  great  importance,  was  subjected  by  me 
counsel,  then  Mr.  Brougham,  to  a  severe  cross-examination.  The  Doctor, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  gave  an  answer  which  was  not  deemed  at  all  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Brougham,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  witness,  held  up  his 
finger,  and  pointing  it  significantly  at  him,  repeated  in  a  measured  tone  of 
voice  the  interrogatory.  Dr.  Bankhead  appeared  much  irritated  at  Mr. 
Brougham's  mode  of  elevating  his  finger,  and  manner  of  repeating  the 
question,  and  he  immediately  clenched  his  fist  and  shook  it  at  the  counsel. 
Mr.  Brougham  requested  that  the  witness  should  inform  the  court  why 
he  assimied  so  menacing  an  attitude.  He  replied,  that  "  it  was  his  practice, 
whenever  a  gentleman  pointed  his  finger  at  him,  to  shake  his  fist  in  return." 
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passions  ?  A.  They  are  called  the  motive  powers  or  faculties. — 
Q.  What  are  the  intellectual  faculties  ?  A.  Comparison,  judg- 
ment, reflection. — Q.  What  is  comparison  ?  A.  By  comparison 
we  compare  two  or  more  things  with  each  other. — Q.  What  is 
judgment?  A.  Judgment  enables  us  to  choose  between  two  or 
more  things  after  comparison  has  done  its  work. — Q.  What  is 
reflection  ?  A.  The  comparison  and  judgment  bestowed  upon  a 
subject. — Q.  Where  do  you  find  the  faculty  of  judgment  de- 
scribed ?  A.  I  have  not  given  it  from  any  author  whom  I  can 
name. — Q.  Is  there  any  such  faculty  as  the  will  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  the  will  could  hardly  be  called  a  faculty. — Q.  What 
is  it  ?  A.  The  will  is  a  power — a  determination  of  the  mind  to 
do  something.  I  wish  to  avoid  going  into  a  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion,— Q.  What  kind  of  a  power  is  the  will — physical  or 
mental  ?  A.  It  belongs  to  the  mental  powers.^— Q.  What  is  the 
dilfference  between  the  mental  powers  and  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties? A.  I  don't  make  any  difference. — Q.  Then  do  you  call 
the  will  an  intellectual  faculty  ?  A.  It  does  belong  to  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind.  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  properly  called  a 
faculty.:  a  good  many  things  go  to  make  up  the  will. — Q.  Where 
does  it  operate  from  ?  A.  I  should  be  glad  to  avoid  any  meta- 
physical discussion  about  the  will.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to 
go  into  it.  The  will  is  an  operation  of  the  mind.  If  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  are  in  action,  they  determine  the  individual 
to  do  something,  and  that  is  called  the  will. — Q.  Is  the  will 
passive,  then  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  passive  ;  I  should  call 
it  active.  The  intellect  directs  the  determination  to  do  some- 
thing, and  that  determination  is  the  will. — Q.  But  what  part  do 
the  passions  perform  ?  A.  The  will  is  an  operation  of  the  mind ; 
the  passions  and  affections  determine  the  act.  The  wdll  is  the 
result. — Q.  What  has  judgment  to  do  with  the  will?  A.  It 
directs  the  will.  It  takes  both  judgment  and  the  will  to  choose.— 
Q.  What  is  reason  ?  A.  Reason  is  an  exercise  of  the  intellect  aal 
faculties. — Q.  Is  reason  a  faculty  of  the  mind  ?  A.  I  should  not 
call  it  a  faculty ;  it  embraces  several  faculties — memory,  compa- 
rison, judgment,  and  some  others,  all  form  the  reason. — Q.  Have 
you  any  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  ?  A.  I  have 
not.  I  have  seen  many  in  the  almshouses  at  Philadelphia. — Q. 
Have  you  seen  persons  that  you  would  not  know  to  be  insane 
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from  observation  ?  A.  Yes ;  and  I  have  seen  those  that  I  should 
not  know  to  be  insane  without  being  told.* 

Many  witnesses  seriously  commit  themselves  by  an  undue 
loquacity.  This  fault  —  and  it  is  a  prevalent  and  a  very 
serious  one — cannot  be  too  rigidly  guarded  against.  Keep  to 
the  text ;  answer  the  questions  tersely,  and  epigrammatically ; 
iind  if  you  should  be  called  upon  for  a  further  explanation, 
let  it  be  brief,  and  to  the  point.  "I  have  heard,"  says  Dr. 
Gordon  Smith,  "  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  after  putting  a  peremp- 
tory interrogation  to  a  witness,  add,  with  much  energy,  '  Now, 
sir,  that  is  my  question,  and  I  will  have  an  answer  yea  or 
nay  F  It  is  not  very  likely  that  such  an  overbearing  manner 
will  often  be  observed  towards  us ;  but  something  allied  to  it 
might  be  shown  by  an  advocate,  who,  having  framed  a  question 
especially  to  suit  a  particular  purpose,  might  not  be  inclined  to 
trust  the  discretion  of  the  witness,  or  disposed  to  risk  any  other 
answer  than  that  he  has  baited  his  question  for.  Our  business 
must  be  to  inform  the  court  and  the  jury  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  to  disregard  the  tenoiir  of  the  question,  when  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  not  intended  to  elicit  the  truth,  still  more  so 
if  its  obvious  bent  is  to  disguise  it.'' 

The  witness  should  carefully  divest  himself  of  all  ap- 
pearance of  partisanship.  A  quiet,  calm,  respectful  demeanour 
— and  a  cautious  and  modest  exj^ression  of  opinion,  even  in 
cases  which  admit  of  no  doubt — always  convey  a  favour- 
able impression  to  the  court,  and  give  additional  weight  and 
influence,  to  medico-legal  evidence.  He  should  remember  that 
in  all  probability  the  course  of  examination  is  carefully  pre- 
pared, it  being  the  object  of  the  advocate  to  obtain  from 
him  a  reply  to  a  consecutive  series  of  questions,  thus  gi'a- 
dually  unfolding  and  eliciting  the  truth.  Should  he,  in  his 
eagerness  and  anxiety  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon 
the  court,  anticipate  the  interrogatories,  he  might  seriously 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the  case,  and  injure  the  cause  he 
is  most  anxious  to  uphold. 

It  occasionally  occurs  that  a  medical  witness  may  be  fully 
competent  to  give  sound  and  satisfactory  evidence  in  relation  to 
the  presence  of  insanity,  without  having  the  power  of  clearly 

*  The  trial  of  W.  Freeman,  for  the  murder  of  John  G.  Yan  Nest, 

Aubiiru.     1818. 
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stating  the  grounds  for  his  opinion.  A  medical  gentleman,  upon 
being  asked,  whether  he  considered  a  certain  person  of  un- 
sound mind,  replied  that  such  was  his  belief  He  was  then 
requested  to  state  his  reasons.  He  said  he  had  formed  his 
conclusion  from  the  "general  manner,''  and  "deportment  of 
the  patient.''  The  witness  was  then  asked,  to  describe  the 
"manner,"  and  "deportment,"  to  which  he  referred.  He  replied 
that  the  jDatient  was  "  odd  in  his  manner,  and  had  an  insane  and 
peculiar  appearance  about  his  eye  and  countenance ;"  but  upon 
being  closely  pressed  by  counsel  to  describe  these  symptoms 
more  minutely  to  the  jury,  the  witness  was  at  once  nonplussed, 
became  embarrassed,  and  broke  down.  He  had  a  lucid  and  a 
right  opinion  of  the  Diatter  of  fact,  but  had  no  power  of  de- 
scribing the  symptoms  from  which  he  had  formed  his  conclu- 
sions. Many  men  are  fully  able  to  give  testimony  as  to  results, 
but  are  totally  incompetent  to  explain  the  process  of  reasoning, 
or  succession  of  thought,  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  the 
deduction.  A  man  of  practical  good  sense,  who,  upon  being 
appointed  governor  of  a  colony,  had  to  preside  in  its  court  of 
justice  without  previous  judicial  practice  or  legal  education, 
received  the  following  advice  from  Lord  Mansfield  :  "  Give  your 
decisions  boldly,  for  they  will  probably  be  right ;  hut  never  ven- 
tiire  on  assigning  reasons,  for  they  will  almost  invariably 
he  wro7ig."  Lord  Mansfield  knew,  says  Mr.  Mill,  who  relates  the 
story,  that  if  any  reasons  were  assigned,  they  would  necessarily, 
be  an  after-thought,  the  judge  being  i^i  fact  guided  by  impres- 
sions from  past  experience,  without  the  circuitous  process  of 
framing  general  principles  from  them  ;  and  that  if  he  attempted 
to  frame  any  such,  he  would  assuredly  fail*  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  account,  psychologically,  for  a  defect  of  this  kind. 
Are  we  not  daily  in  the  habit  of  meeting  men  who  have,  in  rela- 
tion to  matters  of  art,  &c.,  an  intuitive  perceiDtion  of  the  trae 
and  beautiful,  but  who  have  no  power  of  describing  or  analysing 
their  sensations  and  perceptions  ? 

A  favourite  manoeuvre  of  counsel  is  to  ingeniously  construct  a 
number  of  hypothetical  cases,  apparently  illustrative  of  the  point 
at  issue,  and  to  place  them  seriatim  before  the  witness,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  his  opinion  of  each  individual  symptom  of  the 
alleged  mental  condition.  The  replies  to  such  interrogatories,  if 
*  System  of  Logic,  by  J.  Stuart  Mill,  vol.  i.  p,  254. 
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unguardedly  expressed,  are  often  subsequently  referred  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  damaging  his  evidence.  We  should  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  these  legal  onslaughts,  by  carefully  consi- 
dering, before  we  commit  ourselves  to  an  answer,  the  precise 
bearing  of  every  interrogatory ;  it  must  be  rapidly  viewed  in  all 
its  relations,  and  if  we  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  its 
character,  it  is  our  duty  to  request  the  counsel  to  repeat  the 
question.  If  we  do  not  clearly  perceive  its  tendency,  we  must 
protect  ourselves,  by  carefully  qualifying  our  answer.  In  a  case 
where  the  validity  of  a  will  was  contested,  on  the  ground  of  the 
insanity  of  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses,  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence that  he  had  at  one  time  entertained  some  absurd  delu- 
sions, and  had  attempted  suicide ;  but  that  for  a  few  months 
prior  to  the  execution  of  the  will  he  had  repudiated  the  delu- 
sions, quietly  pursued  his  studies,  had  written  a  book,  and  in 
fact  was  apparently  well,  with  the  exception  of  his  being  unusu- 
ally shy,  with  a  desire  for  solitude.  To  one  of  the  witnesses, 
who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  sanity  of  the  party,  the  follow- 
ing question  was  put : — "  Supposing  he  had  committed  murder 
about  the  time  he  had  witnessed  the  will,  would  you  have  con- 
sidered him  as  morally  responsible  for  the  act  ?"  This  question  is 
said  to  have  been  artfully  founded  upon  the  imputed  disposition 
of  the  witness  to  admit  too  readily  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal 
cases.  The  court  would  not  allow  the  question  to  be  answered,  but 
the  reply  would  not  have  promoted  the  object  of  the  counsel.* 

In  giving  evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
counsel  is  not  permitted  to  ask  the  witness  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  condition  of  mind  from  the  testimony  of  others.  As 
far  back  as  1760,  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  sitting  as  Lord  High 
Steward  at  the  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers,  decided  that  such  evi- 
dence was  not  legally  admissible.  A  mtness,  he  declared, 
could  not  be  asked  whether  the  facts  sworn  to  by  other 
witnesses  preceding  him  amounted  to  insanity ;  he  may 
be  asked  if  such  and  such  symptoms  were,  in  his  opinion, 
indications  of  insanity,  but  the  witness  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  witness  into  the  jury-box.  Evidence  of  this  cha^ 
racter  is  admitted  in  American  courts  of  law.  In  the  case 
of  Hawthorn    v.   King,t  the   question  of  the  sanity  of  a  te>s- 

*  American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
t  Massachusetts  E-eports,  vol.  viii.  p.  371. 
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tator  was  tried,  and  the  counsel  for  tlie  appellant  moved  that 
the  attending  physicians  should  be  allowed  to  state  whether, 
in  their  opinion,  the  deceased,  at  the  time  of  executing  his 
will,  was  of  sound  and  disposing  intellect.  This  was  objected 
to,  on  the  ground  that  the  sanity  of  the  party  must  he  deter- 
mined  by  his  conversations  and  actions.  These  were  said  to 
be  the  only  standard.  It  was  alleged  that  if  such  a  question 
were  put  to  the  physicians,  it  would  be  placing  them  in  the 
position  of  the  jury.  The  court,  however,  took  a  more  liberal 
view  of  the  matter;  and  considering  very  properly  that  the 
truth  was  the  great  and  ostensible  object  in  view,  overruled  the 
legal  objection,  and  allowed  the  question  to  be  asked,  stating 
that  the  medical  witnesses  would  be  permitted  to  give  their 
reasons  for  any  opinion  they  might  entertain. 

All  attempts  at  a  definition  of  insanity  should  be  avoided. 

• "  For  to  define  true  madness, 


What  is't  ?  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad !"  * 

The  legal  profession  is  too  disposed  to  regard  all  judicial  investi- 
gations involving  the  question  of  mental  capacity,  as  they  do 
proceedings  at  nisi  prius  ;  and  under,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  con- 
scientious appreciation  of  their  functions  as  advocates,  often 
strive  their  utmost  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  opposing  medical 
testimony.  Knowing  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  medical  witness  has  to  contend,  in  giving 
an  accurate  definition  of  insanity,  the  counsel  most  unfairly 
endeavours  to  pin  him  down  to  one ;  and  then,  by  demonstrating 
its  fallacy,  overthrow  the  whole  moral  effect  of  his  testimony. 
If  asked  to  define  insanity,  it  will  be  more  judicious  at  once  to 
candidly  acknowledge  our  utter  incapacity  to  comply  with  the 
request,  than,  by  a  vain  and  ostentatious  display  of  metaphy- 
sical lore,  to  peril  the  life  and  interest  of  a  fellow-creature. 
.  There  are  two  principal  modes  of  establishing  the  existence 
of  insanity  during  investigations  under  a  writ  De  Lunatico 
Inquirendo ;  first,  by  proving  the  existence  of  a  specific  delu- 
sion ;  and,  secondly,  by  showing  that  the  party  was  guilty  of 
a  series  of  acts  of  extravagance,  in  opinion  and  conduct,  origi- 
nating in  unsoundness  of  mind.  The  first  is  the  most  satis- 
factory and   conclusive  kind  of  evidence;   and,  when   clearly 

*  Shakespeare. 
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established,  carries  conviction  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  court. 
When  the  proof  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  series  of  ex- 
travagancies, the  witness  must  protect  himself  against  a  common 
mode  of  legal  procedure.  A  number  of  acts  of  eccentricity  and 
oddity,  both  in  ideas  and  conduct,  are  detailed  by  him,  from 
v/hich  he  very  rightly,  and  justly,  infers  the  existence  of  un- 
soundness of  mind.  Viewed  collectively,  these  afford  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  a  certain  questionable  mental  condition; 
but  in  the  cross-examination,  counsel,  by  a  well-known  mode 
of  legal  aoalysis,  skilfully  separates  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
supposed  lunatic  into  detached  portions  or  sectional  divisions ; 
and  putting  each  extravagance,  eccentricity,  and  oddity  (al- 
leged to  be  symptomatic  of  insanity)  seriatmi^  to  the  wit- 
ness, inquires,  whilst  specifying  such  individual  character- 
istic symptoms,  whether  each  one,  considered  independently 
of  the  others,  is,  in  his  estimation,  a  proof  of  incapacity,  insanity, 
or  unsoundness  of  mind ;  and  thus,  unless  conscious  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  advocate,  the  witness  may  be  reduced,  by  his  replies, 
to  the  necessity  of  renouncing  his  previously  expressed  opinions ; 
or  of  absurdly  maintaining  them  after  all  the  facts  upon  which 
they  are  based  are  knocked  from  under  him  by  the  cleverness 
and  ingenuity  of  counsel ! 

Refusing  to  involve  himself  in  a  metaphysical  disputation,  by 
declining  to  give  a  definition  of  insanity,  the  witness  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  asked,  what  is  insanity,  and  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  party  respect- 
ing whom  he  is  giving  evidence  is  incompetent  for  the  govern- 
ment of  himself  and  his  affairs,  or  is  of  sound,  or  unsound  mind  ? 
In  reply  to  such  interrogatories,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  say, 
generally,  that  he  has  formed  his  judgment  of  the  condition  of 
mind  by  the  conduct,  conversation,  and  ideas  of  the  person ; 
by  considering  the  symptoms  of  the  case  in  the  aggregate, 
specifying,  of  course,  the  morbid  peculiarities  of  conduct,  and  the 
character  of  the  delusive  impressions.  By  this  general  mode  of 
recording  his  opinions,  the  witness  will  protect  himself  from  a 
legal  snare  often  laid  to  entrap  and  embarrass  him. 

But  whilst  suggesting  the  avoidance  of  all  definitions  of  insanity, 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  witness  to  be  prepared 
to  answer  satisfactorily  any  questions  that  may  have  reference  to 
the  scientific  import  of  the  terms  ordinarily  referred  to  in  these 
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judicial  inquiries,  to  designate  recognised  legal  forms  of  insanity — 
viz.  delusion,  idiocy,  dementia,  and  iinhecility,  &c.  I  liave  often 
been  amazed  at  the  answers  received  by  counsel  to  questions  of 
this  character,  and  given,  too,  by  witnesses  of  known  experience 
and  established  reputation.  A  medical  gentleman  of  some  posi- 
tion, whilst  giving  his  evidence  very  recently  in  a  disputed  com- 
mission of  lunacy,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  counsel,  defined 
Idiocy  to  be  "  inertness  of  mind."  The  acute  lawyer  made  the 
most  of  this  unfortunate  definition ;  and  feeling  that  he  had 
within  his  grasp  a  witness  who  used  terms  without  having  any 
clear  idea  of  their  signification,  tortured  him  t6  his  heart  s  con- 
tent, much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  medical  gentlemen  and  the 
amusement  of  the  court. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  remember,  that  in  all  contested 
cases  of  lunacy,  relating  to  the  administration  of  property,  it  is  a 
matter  of  moment  for  counsel,  supporting  the  commission,  if  he 
cannot  exact  an  admission  of  insanity,  to  induce  the  witness  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  incapacity  (apart  from  the  pre- 
sence of  actual  lunacy)  to  manage  both  the  person  and  property. 
If  the  question  is:  "Do  you  consider  the  party  of  unsound 
mind  V  and  the  answer  should  be  either  negatively,  affirmatively, 
or  of  a  doubtful  character,  the  witness,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
immediately  asked,  "Do  you  consider  the  party  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself,  and  of  managing  his  proj)erty?''  Upon  one 
occasion,  a  question  of  this  character  was  put  to  myself.  "  Yes, 
legally  competent.''  "  Legally  competent  !"  echoed  Sir  F. 
Thesiger;  "pray,  sir,  leave  us  (the  lawyers,  of  course)  to  decide 
that  point."  He  was  most  anxious  to  force  from  me  an  admis- 
sion, that,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  party  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  herself,  or  to  manage  her  pro- 
perty; but  drawing  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  psychological  dis- 
tinction between  oiatural  and  healthy  incapacity,  and  the  inca- 
pacity the  effect  of  insanity,  I  refused  to  make  the  admission  he 
was  anxious  to  obtain,  and  which,  if  procured,  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  have  been  turned  adroitly  against  me.  It  was  upon  the  same 
occasion,  and  during  the  same  inquiry,  that  I  was  asked,  whether, 
if  I  thought  the  party  were  comjDetent  to  manage  herself  and  her 
affairs,  the  luorld  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  ?  I  replied,  "  that, 
upon  intricate  and  disputed  questions  of  science,  I  did  not  think 
the  opinion  of  Hhe  world'  a  safe  guide."     Upon  which  Sir  F. 

NO.  XXIX.  I 
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Thesiger  rejoined,  "  Then,  I  presume,  you  look  down  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  ^vorld  V'^  If  I  had  been  permitted,  I  might  have 
quoted  in  justification  of  my  remark,  the  sentiments  of  a  modern 
philosopher  of  no  mean  repute  :  "  The  general  voice  of  mankind, 
which  may  often  serve  as  a  guide,  because  it  rarely  errs  widely  or 
permanently  in  its  estimate  of  those  who  are  prominent  in  public 
life,  is  of  little  value  when  it  speaks  of  things  belonging  to  the 
region  of  exact  science''^  The  opinion  of  the  majority  upon 
questions  within  the  comprehension  and  grasp  of  men  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  natural  sagacity,  is  entitled  to  our  profound 
respect.  It  may  be,  and  often  is  right.  But  does  not  history 
satisfactorily  establish,  that  what  in  common  parlance  is  desig- 
nated as  the  "  generally-received  opinion''  is  occasionally  very 
remote  from  the  truth  ? 

"  Interdum  vidgus  rectum  videt,  est  ubi  peccat." — Hob. 

There  is  a  legal  incapacity,  and,  according  to  law,  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  diseased,  or  unsound  mind.  There  is  also  ordinary 
and  natural  incapacity,  which  may  co-exist  with  a  healthy  and  a 
sound  understanding.  This  important  and  essential  distinction, 
the  medical  witness  should  never  overlook,  when  giving  his 
evidence. 

Having  offered  some  advice  to  the  witness  relative  to  his 
general  deportment  whilst  recording  his  evidence,  and  endea- 
voured to  convey  to  him  some  conception  of  the  legal  and  psycho- 
logical import  of  the  term  "  unsoundness  of  mind,'"  I  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  upon  the  importance 
of  avoiding  a  vague  and  indefinite  application  of  this  phrase. 
We  should  enter  the  court  with  a  clear,  precise,  and  scientific 
appreciation  of  the  medical  import  of  the  term.  This  is  most 
essential  to  our  credit.  An  indiscriminate  and  lax  use  of  the 
word  is  invariably  used  to  our  disadvantage  and  discomfiture. 
I  have  seen  the  most  able  medical  witnesses  break  down,  in  con- 
sequence of  neglecting  to  be  cautious  in  this  particular. 

It  was  at  the  commission  of  lunacy  instituted  with  the  view  of 

*  I  should  regret  if  any  of  my  readers  for  one  moment  imagined  that  I 
in  the  slightest  degree  complain  of  the  course  of  examination  pursued  by 
this  able,  honourable,  and  justly  distinguished  advocate.  The  conduct  of 
Sir  F.  Thesiger  during  the  painful  and  protracted  inquiry  into  the  sanity 
of  Mrs.  Gumming,  is  beyond  all  praise.  In  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
his  client,  he  never  deviated  from  the  deportment  of  the  gentleman. 

t  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  by  Dr.  Whewell. 
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annulling  Miss  Bagster's  marriage  with  Mr.  Newton,  on  the 
ground  of  imbecility,  that  Dr.  Haslam  made  his  celebrated  decla- 
ration as  to  his  belief  in  the  universality  of  unsoundness  of  mind.* 
Whilst  being  examined  by  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron,  then 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  Dr.  Haslam  was  asked  the  following  questions  : — 
Q.  Is  she  (Miss  Bagster)  of  sound  mind  ?  A.  I  never  saw  any 
human  being  who  was  of  sound  mind. — Q.  That  is  no  answer  to 
my  question.  A.  I  presume  the  Deity  is  of  sound  mind,  and  He 
alone. — Q.  Is  that  your  answer  ?  A.  I  presume  the  Deity  alone  of 
sound  mind. — Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  mad-doctor  ? 
A.  About  forty. — Q.  "When  did  you  learn  that  the  Deity  was 
of  sound  mind  ?  A.  From  my  own  reflections  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  and  from  repeated  conversations  with  the  best 
divines  in  the  country. — Q.  Is  Miss  Bagster  of  sound  mind  ?  A. 
Competently  sound. — Q.  Is  she  capable  of  managing  herself  and 
her  affairs  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  affairs  she  has  to  manage. 
— Q.  How  often  have  you  given  evidence  before  commissions  of 
lunacy  and  before  a  jury?  A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  don't  know. — 
Q.  Have  you  any  notion  ?  A.  Notion  is  very  much  like  know- 
ledge.— Q.  Have  you  any  idea  ?  A.  An  idea  is  a  visible  percep- 
tion and  a  direct  recollection. — Q.  Have  you  any  belief?  A.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  any  belief,  for  that  is  a  direct  recollec- 
tion, f 

To  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  and  bad  taste  of  the  witness 
involving  himself  in  a  contest  about  words,  and  thus  fencing  with 
counsel,  I  would  observe,  that  had  Dr.  Haslam  recognised  the  prin- 

*  Sir  W.  Follett  observed,  when  commenting  upon  this  declaration^ 
*'  that  Dr.  Haslam  had  only  followed  in  the  wake  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who,  during  the  trial  of  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for  a  libel 
in  ascribing  mental  imbecility  to  the  late  King  G-eorge  III.,  remarked  that 
it  was  no  libel  to  ascribe  to  any  man  unsoundness  of  jmn^,  for  none,  save 
the  Deity,  ivas  of  perfectly  sound  mind." 

t  During  a  debate  in  1843,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of 
*'  Insanity  and  Crime,"  Lord  Campbell,  in  course  of  his  speech,  said,  "  I 
know  a  very  distinguished  medical  practitioner.  Dr.  Haslam,  who  main- 
tained, not  that  there  were  many  who  were  more  or  less  msane,  or  that  all 
of  us  had  been  insane  at  one  period  of  our  lives,  but  that  we  all  were 
actually  itisa7ie." 

Lord  JBrougham. — "I  have  heard  him  say  it." 

Lord  Campbell. — "  I,  too,  have  heard  him  say  it  repeatedly,  and  Dr. 
Haslam  would  have  been  ready  to  prove  it." — Sansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates  for  1843,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  741. 

Need  we,  after  such  a  declaration,  feel  any  surprise  at  the  attempts 
made  to  repudiate  medical  testimony  in  cases  of  insanity  ? 

i2 
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ciple  to  which  I  have  given  exposition,  and,  in  reply  to  the  inter- 
rogatories, refused  to  allow  the  existence  of  any  unsoundness  of 
mind  that  was  not  the  direct  result  or  offspring  of  disease,  an 
unfortunate  admission,  like  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
with  which  medical  witnesses,  in  cases  of  insanity,  have  so  often 
been  twitted,  never  would  have  been  made.  If  this  physician 
had  qualified  his  opinion  by  stating  that,  according  to  his  obser- 
vation and  judgment,  there  were  few  minds  in  a  perfect  state  of 
development,  well-balanced,  and  disciplined,  without  some  natural 
eccentricity,  or  weakness,  or  in  which  some  one  or  two  ideas  had 
not  obtained  a  predominance,  and  exercised  an  influence  incom- 
mensurate with  their  value,  he  would  only  have  given  exjjression 
to  sentiments  in  confonnity  with  the  general  experience  of  all 
thinking  men  ;  but  having  been  appealed  to  by  the  court,  as  an 
expert,  and  a  man  of  science,  to  decide  the  solemn  questions  of 
sanity  and  moral  responsibility,  it  was  imperative  upon  him  to 
have  been  more  guarded  and  precise  in  the  use  of  terms  having 
a  recognised,  popular,  legal,  and  medical  import.  Dr.  Haslam's 
absurd  dogma  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  "  melancholy  mad- 
ness of  poetry,^'*  and  in  unison  with  the  fanciful  creations  of  the 
novelist,  but  it  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  calm  specu- 
lations of  the  philosopher. 

"  *  All  men  are  mad,'  the  raging  poet  cries  ; 
Each  frantic  reader,  *  not  quite  all,'  replies  ; 
Lifting  his  jaundiced  eye,  '  not  all,  sir,  sure,' 
Cries  rich  Avaro,  '  mad  beyond  all  cure  ;' 
*Not  all,'  coy  Chloe  adds,  by  wine  made  bolder; 
'  Not  all,'  repeats  the  parrot,  from  lier  shoulder ; 
The  pensioned  peer  affirms,  '  it  is  not  so ;' 
The  mitred  politician  echoes,  '  no !' 
Each  for  himself  and  friends,  the  charge  denies, 
And  Bedlam  joins  to  curse  poetic  lies." 

"  Disorders  of  the  intellect,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  happen  much 
more  often  than  superficial  observers  will  easily  believe.  Perhaps, 
if  we  speak  with  rigorous  exactness,  no  human  mind  is  in  its  right 
state.  There  is  no  man  whose  imagination  does  not  sometimes 
predominate  over  his  reason,  who  can  regulate  his  attention 
wholly  by  his  will,  and  whose  ideas  will  come  and  go  at  his  com- 
mand. No  man  will  be  found  in  whose  mind  airy  notions  do  not 
sometimes  tyrannize,  and  force  him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  the 
limits  of  sober  probability.     All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is 

*  Junius. 
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a  degree  of  insanity;  but  whilst  the  power  is  such  as  we  can  con- 
trol and  repress,  it  is  not  visible  to  others,  nor  considered  as  any 
deprivation  of  the  mental  faculties;  it  is  not  pronounced  madness, 
but  when  it  becomes  ungovernable,  and  apparently  influences 
speech  and  action/'* 

In  this  passage  the  celebrated  moralist  uses  the  terms  "insanity" 
and  "  madness''  in  their  popular  and  vulgar  signification,  irre- 
spectively of  any  attempt  at  psychological  accuracy,  or  exactness. 
But  the  medical  witness  is  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  justified  in 
adopting  the  dicta  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  any  other  writer,  however 
elevated  his  status  in  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  who  thus 
unscientifically,  vaguely,  and  indiscriminately  uses  these  important 
medico-legal  terms.     But  medical  men  are  not  alone  censurable 
for  attaching  to  this  phrase  a  general  and  an  unphilosophical 
acceptation.     Eminent  legal  writers — distinguished  members  of 
the  bar — celebrated  statesmen — following  the  example  of  the 
great  lexicographer,  have  talked  of  insanity  and  unsoundness 
of  mind  without   any  regard  to  the  right   acceptation  of  the 
words.     In  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  Solicitor-General  during 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  Ferrers  for  the  murder  of  his  steward,  the 
following  observations  occur  : — "  Every  violation  of  duty  proceeds 
from  insanity.  All  cruelty,  all  brutality,  all  revenge,  all  injustice, 
is  insanity ;  there  were  philosopers  in  ancient  times  who  held 
this  opinion  as  a  strict  maxim  of  their  sect,  and  I  consider  the 
opinion  right  in  philosophy,  but  dangerous  in  judicature.    It  may 
have  a  useful  and  a  noble  influence  in  regulating  the  conduct  of 
men,  in  inducing  them  to  control  their  impotent  passions — in 
teaching  them  that  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  or  reason  is 
itself  the  perfection  of  human  nature — but  not  to  extenuate 
crimes,  nor  to  excuse  those  punishments  which  the  law  adjudges 
to   be   their   due."      Here   again   we   perceive   the   error   into 
which  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  legal  as  well  as  in  our 
own  profession  have  fallen,  by  refusing  to  recognise  the  great 
pvsychological  fact,  that  no  mind  can  propcTly  he  considered  to 
he  "  unsound"  or  "  insane"  which  is  not  suhject  to  actual  disease, 
the  "  insanity"  and  "  unsoundness"  being  invariably  the  products 
— the    effects — the   consequences,   of  some  deviation  from  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  brain,  its  vessels  or  investments,  disor- 


dering the  mental  manifestations. 


*  Easselas. 
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Having  previously  explained  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  right 
definition  of  the  term  delusion, — if  a  definition  of  the  word  be 
practicable,  and  within  the  genius  of  our  language, — and  having, 
I  hope,  clearly  and  conclusively  established,  that  the  non- 
existence of  a  delusion  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  insanity, 
unsoundness  of  mind,  and  legal  irresponsibility,  I  would,  with 
submission  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon  in  our  courts  of 
justice  to  give  evidence  in  these  important  cases,  offer  a  few 
suggestions  respecting  the  legitimate  medical  interpretation  of 
this  disputed  j)hrase.  Much  of  the  conflicting  character — 
much  of  the  discredit  which  has,  alas !  attached  to  medico-legal 
evidence — much  of  the  odium  and  obloquy  thrown  upon  the 
examinations  of  medical  men  in  disputed  cases  of  insanity — may, 
undoubtedly,  be  traced  to  a  want  of  a  right  and  j)hilosophical 
appreciation  of  the  terms  we  employ  whilst  recording  our  testi- 
mony. The  word  delusion  has  been  exposed  to  much  abuse. 
No  two  witnesses  appear  to  have  the  same  conception  of  the 
phrase,  and  consequently  advantage  is  taken  of  this  discrepancy 
of  opinion,  and  evidence  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  extremely 
valuable,  has,  in  reality,  little  weight  with  the  court.* 

The  word  delusion  is  often  improperly  used  to  express  an  erro- 
neous conception,  a  wrong  deduction,  an  illogical  conclusion,  a 
false  inference,  a  palpable  fallacy,  an  unphilosophical  result.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  that  no  mind,  however  well- 
organized,  whatever  may  have  been  its  degree  of  training,  or  the 
extent  of  its  knowledge,  is  free  from  such  healthy  and  normal 
aberrations.  The  philosophical  opinions  of  one  era  are  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  the  following  epoch  ;  one  sect  of  philosophers 
triumphantly  overturning  the  brilliant  theories  and  speculations 
of  those  that  preceded  it.  Fashion,  peculiarity  of  education, 
caprice,  social,  moral,  and  pohtical  conditions,  all  may  greatly 
influence,  and  often  do  operate,  not  only  in  modifying  the  pre- 

*  Much  Las  been  said  of  the  -want  of  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  of  admitted  science  and  experience  in  reference  to  ques- 
tions of  insanity.  Is  it  possible,  or  even  desirable,  to  have  uniformity 
of  sentiment?  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  in  bis  "  Life 
of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,"  "  his  lordship  cite  with  great  glee  a  saying  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  that  the  decrees  of  the  Scotch  judges  were  least  to  be  respected 
when  they  were  imanimous,  as  in  that  case  they,  probably  without 
thought,  had  followed  the  first  of  their  number  who  had  expressed  an 
opinion,  whereas,  when  they  were  divided,  they  might  be  expected  to  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  subject." 
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vailing  opinions  and  ideas  of  individuals,  but  of  large  sections  of 
society,  as  well  as  of  nations  themselves;  thus  inducing  trains  of 
thought,  and  mental  sequences,  apparently  inconsistent  with  our 
modern  ideas  of  healthy  regularity  or  even  sanity  of  mind.  The 
superstitious  notions  and  practices  of  the  Brahmins,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  many  portions  of  the  uncivilized  world,  may 
appear  to  us  to  indicate  insanity  and  unsoundness  of  mind.  But 
are  we  justified  in  this  opinion?  The  general  belief,  once  enter- 
tained, of  the  possibility  of  curing,  by  means  of  the  royal  touch, 
a  most  loathsome  disease;  the -credence  attached  to  the  trial  by 
"  ordeal  of  touch,"  and  to  witchcraft,  even  by  men  of  great 
intellect  and  learning,  holding  the  highest  judicial  positions  in 
the  country, — were  compatible  with  healthy  and  rational  under- 
standings. Even  in  our  own  time,  men,  whose  sanity  of  mind 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  questioned,  arrive,  by  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  cautious  and  philosophical  process  of  induction,  at 
the  most  absurd  conclusions,  paradoxes,  and  fallacies,  in  open 
violation  of  all  the  elementary  rules  of  logic,  right  principles  of 
ratiocination,  and  obviously  at  variance  with  the  views  generally 
entertained  by  truly  philosophic,  thinking,  and  reflecting  men. 
But  are  we  justified  in  designating  these  false  inferences,  de- 
fective reasoning,  illogical  conclusions,  arrogance,  conceit,  and 
folly,  as  delusive,  and  therefore  as  indicative  of  insanity?  A 
man,  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind,  may  believe  himself  capable,  in 
certain  exalted  conditions  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  of  seeing 
through  the  epigastric  region,  or  a  nine-inch  brick-wall!  He 
may  also  consider  it  possible  under  the  influence  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mesmerism,  to  transfer  his  spirit  into  another  state  of 
existence, — and,  after  placing  the  party  to  be  operated  upon  under 
mesmeric  influence,  to  substitute  his  own  volition  for  the  will 
of  another.  If  I  were  asked  in  a  court  of  justice  whether  I  con- 
sidered chimeras  and  monstrosities  like  these  to  be  delusions,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  reply,  that  they  were  not  so,  in  the  Hght 
acceptation  of  the  term.  In  common  parlance  they  are  vulgarly 
so  denominated,  but  speaking,  as  we  ought  always  to  speak  when 
in  the  witness-box,  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  science  of 
psychology,  and  the  philosophic  and  philological  import  of  terms, 
I  would  suggest,  that  no  notion  of  the  'mind,  hoivever  ridiculous, 
illogical,  fallacious,  and  absurd,  should  be  admitted  to  be  a 
delusion,  or  evidence  of  unsound  mind,  unless  it  be  obviously 
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and  unmistahahly  the  jwoduct  of  a  diseased  intellect.  It  is 
the  object  of  counsel  to  confound  the  medical  witness;  to  obtain 
from  liini  an  admission  that  certain  extravagant  opinions  and 
anomalous  articles  of  belief  are  delusions  and  symptoms  of 
insanity;  and  selecting,  perhaps,  the  most  unphilosophical  results 
at  which  men  have  arrived,  the  witness  is  requested  to  say,  whether, 
in  his  estimation,  they  are  not  morbid  exaggerations  of  the  fancy, 
delusions,  and  evidences  of  mental  derangement?  A  physician 
was  asked,  during  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  sanity  of  a  party, 
whether  he  believed  in  the  so-called  phenomena  of  mesmerism? 
He  replied  in  the  negative.  He  was  then  interrogated  whether 
he  did  not  consider  a  man  to  be  under  a  delusion  who  could 
bring  his  mind  to  believe  that,  whilst  in  a  mesmeric  trance,  he 
could  see  through  a  nine-inch  brick-wall?  The  physician  imme- 
diately answered,  that  such  would  be  his  impression.  Having 
obtained  this  unfortunate  admission,  the  counsel  proceeded  to 
prosecute  his  examination,  and  the  following  questions  were 
then  put : — Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  section 
of  educated  and  scientific  men  who  firmly  believe  in  the  truth 
of  mesmeric  phenomena?  A.  Yes. — Q.  Do  they  not  consider  it 
possible  to  see  without  the  aid  of  ordinary  vision?  A.  Yes. — 
Q.  Ai*e  there  not  a  few  medical  men  of  repute  who  have  given 
in  their  adherence  to  this  opinion?     A.  Yes. — Q.  Do  you  know 

Dr. ?  (mentioning  the  name  of  a  physician  of  great  repute). 

A.  Yes. — Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  has  publicly  professed 
his  belief  in  the  existence  of  what  you  term  a  delusion?    A.  Yes. 

— Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  Dr. is  of  unsound  mind  ? 

The  witness  at  once  perceived  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was 
l^laced,  by  not  recognising  the  distinction  between  a  false  con- 
clusion, an  illogical  and  unphilosophical  deduction,  and  those 
conceptions  or  delusions  of  the  diseased  raind,  the  products  of 
insanity,  and  was  unable  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  acute 
lawyer,  without  materially  damaging  his  evidence.  The  coimsel, 
in  his  address  to  the  jury,  was  not  forgetful  of  this  admission, 
and  with  indignant  eloquence  asked,  what  credit  they  could 
attach  to  the  opinion  of  a  witness  who  pronounced  men  of  esta- 
blished repute,  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  mesmerism,  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion — in  fact,  to  be  of  unsound 
mind  ? 

If  tliis  gentleman  had  entered  the  witness-box  with  a  philoso- 
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pliic  appreciation  of  the  import  of  the  word,  no  ingenuity  or  spe- 
cial pleading  of  counsel,  however  exalted  his  reputation  for  legal 
subtlety,  his  expertness  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and 
adroitness  in  obscuring  the  truth,  would  have  induced  him  to  fall 
so  readily  into  his  power.  I  again  advise  the  medical  witness 
never  to  admit  any  idea  to  be  delusive,  unless  it  be  obviously  and 
palpably  the  offspring,  the  product,  not  of  a  mind  unevenly 
bahinced,  with  a  natural  disposition  to  distort  facts,  believe  in 
bad  logic,  or  in  any  gi'oss  absurdity  of  the  day,  but  of  an  under- 
sktnding  perveTted  by  disease.  Healthy  minds,  sane  under- 
standings, vigorous  intellects  have  been  known  to  imbibe  the 
most  extravagantly  false  notions,  and  to  arrive  at  the  most  out- 
rageous results,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  most  extraordinary 
idiosyncrasies  of  thought  and  feeling.  These  must  be  denounced 
and  exposed  as  absurd,  dangerous,  and  unphilosophical  deductions 
or  principles  of  belief;  but  let  us  not  pervert  the  use  of  language 
by  designating  them  as  delusions,  and  adduce  them  as  proof  of 
insanity !  The  term  "  healthy  delusion,''  which  has  been  occa- 
sionally used  by  men  of  scientific  eminence,  when  discussing 
these  questions,  is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  "  healthy  unsound- 
ness of  mind/'  and  "normal  insanity."* 

There  are  other  occasions  requiring  the  evidence  of  the 
members  of  our  profession  before  we  are  warranted  in  inter- 
fermg  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  By  various  Acts  of  Par- 
liament enacted  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  confinement 
of  persons  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  is  wisely  provided  that  no 
step  of  this  nature  is  legal  unless  under  the  sanction  of  two 
medical  certificates.  The  power  so  invested  in  the  hands  of  two 
legally  qualified  j)ractitioners  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  comment  and  animadversion.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  legislature  is  not  justified  in  thus  placing  the  freedom  of 
the  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  two  professional  gentlemen,  who  may 
either  be  incompetent  from  ignorance  to  decide  the  question  of 
insanity,  or  may  be  agents  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  relations 
or  designing  friends,  who  may,  from  sinister  motives,  be  desirous^ 
of   depriving   him  of  his   free  agency,  and  the   control  of  his 

*  In  the  celebrated  Commission  of  Lunacy  upon  Mr.  Davies,  Dr.  Haslam 
was  much  laughed  at  for  talking  of  the  alleged  lunatic  having  a  "  delusion 
of  manner!"  Lord  Brougham  was  extremely  hapi^y  in  his  comments 
upon  this  unfortunate  expression. 
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property.  With  the  view  of  meeting  this  popular  objection, 
various  modifications  of  the  law  have  been  suggested.  It  has 
been  proposed  that,  previously  to  the  actual  confinement  of 
the  alleged  lunatic  he  should  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  or  a 
judge  of  an  inferior  court,  and  that  the  case  should  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  a  jury  prior  to  the  certificates  of  the 
medical  men  being  acted  upon !  Again,  others  who  feel  more 
strongly  upon  this  question,  and  who  denounce  all  confinement, 
except  in  cases  of  acute  insanity,  accompanied  by  acts  of  great 
violence,  as  monstrous  and  unjustifiable  outrages,  propose  that, 
in  every  case,  a  commission  of  lunacy  should  issue,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering,  whether  the  party  represented  to  be  insane  be 
sufficiently  so  to  justify  his  being  placed  in  duresse.  With 
deference  to  those  who  have  originated  these  suggestions,  I  am 
bound  to  declare  them  to  be  totally  impracticable.  There  are 
many  cases  of  insanity  requiring  to  be  placed  under  temporary 
surveillance  and  proper  medical  and  moral  treatment  which 
could  not  be  exposed  to  any  of  these  preliminary  ordeals  without 
imminent  danger  to  life,  or  without  seriously  interfering  with 
the  safety  of  the  patient,  and  perhaps  altogether  retarding  his 
recovery.  In  many  incipient  forms  of  insanity,  Avhere  the 
symptoms  are  acute  and  associated  with  much  physical  dis- 
turbance, a  speedy  re-establishment  of  health  may  generally 
be  expected  if  the  patient  be  removed,  temporarily,  from  the 
morbid  associations  of  home,  and  immediately  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  systematic  medical  treatment.  In  cases  of  this  de- 
scription, a  non-medical  jury  or  judge,  ignorant  of  the  character 
of  these  affections,  and  unable  to  detect  the  nice  shades  of  inci- 
pient insanity,  or  to  recognise  the  immense  importance  of  prompt 
and  energetic  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  this  disease,  would, 
in  all  jDrobability,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  refuse  to  sanction  con- 
finement of  any  description,  unless  in  cases  of  glaring,  violent, 
palpable,  mental  derangement.  No  judge  and  jury,  however 
upright  in  character,  and  honest  in  intention,  can  be  con^ 
sidered  qualified,  unassisted  by  medical  evidence,  to  adjudicate 
in  these  important  and  delicate  cases,  unless  they  have  ac- 
quired, by  patient  study  and  long-continued  practical  observa- 
tion, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  varied  phases  and  subtle 
phenomena  of  mental  disease.  When  referring  to  the  charge 
of  an  anonymous  slanderer,  that  some  medical  men,  from  their 
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poverty,  might  be  bought  over  to  sign  the  fatal  document  by 
the  bribes  of  avaricious  relatives,  it  has  been  justly  observed 
that,  "Although  abuses  have  taken  place,  we  do  not  believe 
there  ever  existed  any  ground  for  such  an  imputation  as  this ; 
and  we  are  quite  satisfied  that,  in  the  present  day,  if  no  other 
principle  restrained  a  man  from  granting  a  certificate  impro- 
perly, the  certainty  of  detection  would  deter  him.  If  the  case 
were  to  be  considered  by  a  jury  or  coimty  judge,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  confinement,  there  would  be  no  end  to  litigation  and 
expense.  One  half  of  the  alleged  lunatic's  estate  would  go  to 
settle  whether  he  should  be  confined,  and  the  other  half  under  a 
commission  to  determine  whether  or  no  he  was  a  fit  subject  for 
interdiction  l" 

But  let  me  ask,  whether  the  power  so  invested  in  us  by  the 
statute   law  is   abused,    and  whether   any  necessity  exists   for 
legislative  interference?     Judging  from  my  own  experience  of 
documents   of  this   character,    I   can   truthfully   affirm   that  I 
have   never   seen   an   instance — a   solitary  example — in  which 
the  practitioner  was  not  fully  justified  in  certifying,  not  only 
to  the  existence  of  insanity,  but  to  insanity  of  such  a  kind  and 
degree  as   to  justify  immediate  surveillance.      To  the  honour 
of  our  much-slandered  profession,  I  would  add,  that  I  firmly 
believe,  as  a  body  of  men  constituting  an  important  section  in 
the  community,  we  are   scrupulously,   conscientiously,   cautious 
and  exact  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  that  the  instances  of 
abuse  are  so  rare,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to 
throw,  by  any  alteration  of  the  law,  any  doubt  upon  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  our  profession.      I  trust  the  day  may  never 
arrive  when  legal  will  be  substituted  for  medical  authority  in 
these  cases,  and  a  non-professional  judge  or  a  jury  be  empowered 
to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner !     Surely  we  are,  by  education,  habits  of  thought,  know- 
ledge, and  experience,  peculiarly  fitted  to  solve  the  intricate  and 
knotty  point  involved  in  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  cases  of 
insanity.     Sad  will  be  the  day  for  our  science  when  the  medical, 
moral,  or  judicial  care  of  the  insane  is  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  the  medical  profession  to  those  of  the  barrister,  highly  as  I 
respect  his  honourable  vocation. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations  relative  to  an 
important  part  of  the  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  refer  more  spe- 
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cifically  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  profession  when  called 
upon  to  certify  in  cases  of  alleged  mental  incapacity,  prior  to  the 
removal  of  the  patient  to  a  place  of  confinement.  The  law  wisely 
requires  the  production  of  two  medical  certificates,  not  only  of 
insanity,  but  of  insanity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  restraint, 
either  in  private  lodgings  or  in  public  or  private  asylums.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  makes  the  preliminary  step  imperative  under 
cell  conditions  of  moral  restraint,  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
excepting  when  the  person  is  confined  in  his  oiu7i  house,  or 
is  placed  under  the  care  of  one  who  receives  no  payment  for 
his  support.  No  insane  person  can  be  legally  controlled  in  a 
private  house  or  lodgings  without  an  order  for  his  detention  is 
filled  up  and  signed,  or  without  two  medical  certificates.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  also  requires  that  every  loerson  receiving  and 
taking  charge  of  an  idiot,  lunatic,  or  party  of  unsound  mind, 
should  make  an  official  return  of  the  fact  to  the  Commissioner?^ 
in  Lunacy. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  before,  under  such  circumstances, 
certifying  to  insanity.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  testify  to  the  existence  of  lunacy,  the  derangement 
of  mind  is  generally  so  obvious,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  vio- 
lence, extraordinary  delusions,  and  excitement,  that  the  medical 
man  has  little  or  no  hesitation  in  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  statute,  and  of  immediately  signing  the  necessary  legal 
document.  But  cases  do  occasionally  occur  in  which  much  pru- 
dence, judgment,  and  great  caution  are  requisite.  Statements 
may  be  made  to  the  medical  practitioner  by  the  relatives  of  the 
alleged  lunatic,  which,  if  true,  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  for 
prompt  interference ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of 
every  reasonable  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  not  only  whether 
certain  facts  have  not  been  exaggerated,  but  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  evidence  adduced  to  us  as  proof  of  the  presence 
of  mental  derangement.  In  signing  a  certificate  of  lunacy,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  we  may,  even  at  a  distant  period, 
be  called  upon  to  defend  the  act  in  a  court  of  law.  This  renders 
imperative,  great  caution  and  careful  inquiry,  in  every  case  pre- 
sented to  our  notice. 

If  it  should  be  alleged  that  the  patient  has  been  guilty  of 
acts  of  violence,  ascertain  under  what  circumstances  they  were 
committed.     Also  inquire  whether  there  has  been  any  reason- 
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able  provocation,  and  if  lie  has  acted  under  the  influence  of  a 
delusion,  natural  violence  and  impetuosity  of  temper,  or  has  been 
justified  by  actual  circumstances,  in  so  co'inniitting  Jiimself.  If 
insane,  he  may  be  guilty  of  an  outrage  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  exciting  cause.  Under  the  impression  that  a  j)erson  supposed 
to  be  insane,  was  inclined  recklessly  to  squander  his  property,  a 
member  of  the  family  or  friend  might  feel  himself  justified  in 
.secreting  the  patient's  cheque-book — in  placing  his  private  pa2:)ers 
in  a  position  of  security.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may, 
in  a  person  of  irritable  temper,  and  perfectly  sound  condition 
of  mind,  induce  great  irritation  and  provocation,  and  probably 
lead  to  acts  of  violence  and  resentment;  but  if,  influenced  by 
such  a  cause,  the  patient  were  to  procure  a  pistol  or  a  knife,  witk 
the  object  of  revenging  himself  for  such  an  apparent  insult  and 
interference  with  his  private  property,  we  could  not  consider  this, 
coupled  with  other  symptoms,  otherwise  than  suspicious  evidence 
of  insanity,  justifying  protection.  Insanity  often  exhibits  itself 
in  an  unhealthy  exaggeration  of  actual  circumstances,  conditions, 
or  facts.  Should  the  person  accuse  others  of  robbing  him,  ascer- 
tain, as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  those  about 
the  patient,  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  statement. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  our 
bounden  duty,  our  solemn  obligation,  to  fully  inquire  into  every 
particular  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  case  before  interfering 
with  the  liberty  of  a  fellow-creature  by  certifying  to  his  insanity. 
In  some  instances,  the  alleged  lunatic,  fully  sensible  of  the 
object  of  the  professional  man's  visit,  and  knowing  what  ulterior 
measures  are  to  be  adopted,  will  set  the  medical  examiner  at 
complete  defiance,  and  resolutely  deny  all  the  representations  of 
those  about  him. 

I  had  to  examine  a  remarkable  case  of  this  nature.  I  wa.s 
requested  to  see  a  gentleman  who  was  said  to  be  suicidally 
insane.  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained,  from  good  authority,  that 
under  the  influence  of  most  distressing  hallucinations  he  had 
attempted  to  hang  himself.  The  patient  firmly,  earnestly,  and 
apparently  with  great  truthfulness,  resolutely  and  repeatedly 
denied  the  fact.  He  declared  that  it  Avas  an  invention — a  pure 
creation  of  the  imagination,  originating  with  his  family;  that  he 
was  happy,  subject  to  no  depression,  had  a  strong  wish  to  live, 
and  great  fear  of  death.     I  examined  him,  in  conjunction  with 
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another  physician,  and  neither  of  us  could  seize  hold  of  the 
salient  point,  or  satisfy  himself  that  the  man  was  actually 
insane.  But  we  asked  ourselves,  what  motives  could  his  family 
have  for  thus  misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  We  felt 
quite  assured,  from  the  character  of  the  evidence  presented,  that 
an  attempt  at  suicide  had  been  made;  but  the  patient,  with 
an  ingenuity  which  would  have  reflected  credit  upon  a  nisi 
prills  lawyer,  parried,  with  great  skill,  all  the  questions,  and 
gave  such  prompt  and  happy  replies  to  our  anxious  interroga- 
tories, that  we  were  compelled  to  admit  ourselves,  for  a  time, 
perfectly  defeated.  By  a  course  of  conversation,  I  drew  the 
gentleman's  thoughts  into  a  different  channel ;  and  whilst  my 
attention  was  apparently  directed  elsewhere,  I  kept  a  close  watch 
upon  all  his  movements.  I  perceived,  as  I  imagined,  some  kind 
of  instrument  projecting  from  his  pocket.  He  perceived  that  my 
eyes  were  directed  to  this,  and  he  immediately  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  to  leave  the  apartment.  I  at  once  said,  "  I  cannot 
permit  you  to  do  so,  until  I  know  what  you  have  concealed  in 
your  trowsers'  pocket.''  He  at  once  manifested  signs  of  embarrass- 
ment and  excitement,  and  rising  rapidly  from  his  seat,  endea- 
voured to  rush  out  of  the  door.  He  was  immediately  prevented 
from  domg  so,  and  his  pockets  emptied,  and  a  razor  discovered. 
In  his  pocket-book  a  letter  was  found,  which  he  had  written  the 
same  day,  and  addressed  to  the  coroner,  intimating  to  him  that 
he  was  pursued  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  this  impression  had  driven 
him  to  commit  an  act  of  self-destruction  !  Fortunately  for  our 
own  reputation,  and  for  the  patient's  life,  this  providential  dis- 
covery was  made. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  see  and  examine  the  patient  on  more 
than  one  occasion  before  the  physician  is  satisfied  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  his  mind.  In  cases  of  doubtful  character,  I  would 
suggest  that  this  course  should  invariably  be  adopted,  taking  the 
necessary  precaution  to  recommend  close  vigilance  during  the 
interregnum.  I  suggest  this  course,  in  consequence  of  my  being 
acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  removal  from  home 
was  for  a  few  days  temporarily  postponed,  in  compliance  with 
the  cautious  and  judicious  advice  of  the  medical  man,  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  detect,  according  to  his  apprehension, 
sufficient  evidence  of  insanity  to  justify  him  in  signing  the  cer- 
tificate.     During    the    interim,    she    succeeded    in    destroying 
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herself!  In  a  few  instances  we  are  justified  in  partially  acting 
upon  the  representations  of  the  family  and  friends  of  the  alleged 
lunatic.  If  a  delusion  be  detected,  it  must  be  referred  to  ;  and 
if  the  patient  has  committed  any  overt  acts  of  violence,  or  mani- 
fested a  suicidal  disposition,  it  is  our  duty  to  refer  to  these  facts, 
guarding  ourselves  by  stating,  that  we  have  derived  such  infor- 
mation from  parties  immediately  about  the  patient.  It  is 
important,  in  all  cases,  to  specify  the  character  of  the  existing 
delusion.  The  expression  of  a  belief  in  the  fact  of  delusive  ideas, 
and  of  the  presence  of  abstract  insanity,  without  a  specification 
of  facts,  renders  a  medical  certificate  invalid.  I  have  often  seen 
certificates  worded  to  this  effect :  "  I  have  formed  my  opinions 
from  the  fact  of  the  party  being  insane'' — "being  under  de- 
lusions''— "  being  excited" — "  being  violent."  These  generaliza- 
tions should  be  carefully  avoided  :  the  more  concise  the  account 
of  the  patient's  condition,  the  closer  will  it  be  in  unison  with  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  The  record  of 
one  clear  and  unmistakable  delusion  is  quite  sufficient  for  all 
legal  purposes.  But  cases  do  occur  where  no  delusion  can  be 
detected,  and  yet  confinement  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  man  to 
enter  more  into  detail  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  excused  for  suggesting,  that  in  every  instance  of  this  kind,  the 
parties  should  keep  copies  of  their  certificates. 

Having,  I  think,  conclusively  established  that  we  have  no 
imiform  legal  or  medical  test  of  insanity  to  which  we  can  safely 
appeal  in  criminal  cases,  you  will  ask,  have  I  any  psychological 
criteria  to  suggest  for  the  safe  guidance  of  the  profession? — 
can  I  propound  any  principles  which  will  assist  the  medico-legal 
witness  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  result?  In  reply  to  these 
interrogatories,  I  allow  that  we  have  no  infallible  standard,  no 
certain  principles  which  would  admit  of  general  and  indiscriminate 
application.  The  only  safe  rule  upon  which  we  can  act,  is  that 
of  comparing  the  mind  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  at  the  period  of 
his  suspected  insanity,  with  its  prior,  natural,  and  healthy  mani- 
festations ;  to  consider  the  intellect  in  relcdion  to  itself y  and  to 
no  artificial  a  priori  test.  Dr.  Haslam  suggests  that  the  mind 
of  the  physician  should  be  the  standard  by  which  the  sanity 
should  be  determined ;  but  this  is  presuming  the  mind  of  the 
physician  to  be  healthy  and  sound.     In  the  language  of  Dr. 
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Combe,  "the  true  and  philosophical  standard  in  all  cases  is  the 
patient's  own  natural  character,  and  not  that  of  the  physician  or 
the  philosopher.  It  is  the  prolonged  departure,  without  an 
adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state  of  feeling  and  modes  of 
thinking  usual  to  the  individual  when  in  health,  that  constitutes 
insanity  in  the  true  medical  acceptation  of  the  term.'*'  This 
portion  of  my  subject  is,  however,  too  comprehensive  in  its  cha- 
racter to  admit  of  elucidation  in  this  lecture. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  observations  to  place 
before  you  a  sketch — a  mere  outline — of  the  character  of  the 
evidence  admissible  in  our  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  cases  of  disputed  lunacy,  and  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  but  still  I  fear  very  imperfectly,  delineated  the  duties — 
the  anxious  functions — specially  devolving  upon  us,  when,  in  the 
exercise  of  one  of  our  responsible  vocations,  we  are  called  upon 
for  our  opinion  as  medico-legal  witnesses  in  cases  of  alleged 
insanity.  There  is,  unhappil}^,  a  prevailing  prejudice — an  illiberal 
feeling — manifested  towards  those  whose  province,  and,  I  may 
add,  w^hose  happiness  and  privilege  it  is  to  stand  iDrominently  for- 
ward, upon  these  occasions,  to  aid  by  their  evidence  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  solemn  and 
affecting.  These  sentiments  are  not  restricted  to  persons  ignorant 
of  the  great  tr,uths  of  psychology,  and  of  the  characteristics  of 
deranged  mind,  but  they  are,  to  some  extent,  participated  in  b}^ 
a  few  narrow-minded  men  among  ourselves,  who,  from  motives 
difficult  to  divine,  evince  a  disposition  to  disparage  the  benevolent 
and  Christian  efforts  of  those  who,  in  the  discharge  of  an  impe- 
rative professional  duty,  are  ever  ready  to  interpose  between  the 
insane  criminal  and  the  dreadful  and  terrible  punishment  of  the 
law.  It  may  be  argued,  that  this  feeling,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
profession,  has  been  the  result  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  medico-legal  psychologist  to  sanction  by  his  evidence  an 
nnphilosophical,  dangerous,  and  a  lax  use  of  this  plea.  If  such 
a  tendency  has  been  exhibited,  may  it  not  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  most  benevolent  motives — the  offspring  of  truly  noble 
aspirations? — have  originated  in  feelings  that  do  honour  to 
human  nature? — have  arisen  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  from  a  strong  con- 
viction that,  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
British  Jurisprudence,  we   are   bound,   upon   all   occasions,    to 
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give  to  the  unhappy  culprit  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that 
may  arise  respecting  his  sanity  and  legal  responsibility  ?  In 
considering  this  question,  we  should  never  forget  in  many 
criminal  cases  the  alliance  to  insanity  is  close  —  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  conditions  indistinct,  vague, 
a-nd  shadowy — the  boundary  separating  crime  from  insanity 
6bscure — the  one.  state  often,  almost  imperceptibly,  blending 
with  the  other,  aid  that  the  facts  associated  with  the  crimi- 
nal act  so  analogous  to  the  recognised  phenomena  of  mental 
disease,  that  the  medical  witness,  feeling  that  in  his  hands  is 
deposited  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature — that  upon  his  evidence 
depends  the  decision,  whether  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
is  to  be  carried  into  effect — he,  under  the  conflicting  and  pain- 
ful emotions  which  such  a  position  is  calculated  to  call  into 
active  exercise,  hesitates  in  consigning  a  fellow-creature  to  an 
ignominious  death,  if  he  can,  without  doing  violence  to  his 
judgment  and  conscience,  record  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner's  insanity. 

We  have  only  to  glance  the  eye  over  the  tabular  statement 
suspended  near  me,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  criminal  and  the  insane  mind.^'  The 
table  to  which  I  now  refer  was  not  drawn  up  designedly  to 
establish  this  position ;  but  does  it  not  clearly  prove — forcibly 
establish — the  painful  fact,  that  there  is  in  existence  a  large 
amount  of  crime  closely  connected  by  hereditary  predisposition 
and  descent  with  diseased  mind  ?  Does  not  a  recognition  of 
this  truth  establish  to  us,  as  Christian  philosophers,  the  ne- 
cessity of  cultivating  more  benevolent  feelings,  a  more  en- 
larged and  expansive  philanthropy,  towards  those  who,  if  not 
morbidly  impelled  to  the  commission  of  crime  by  an  originally 
malformed  cerebral  organization,  inherit  from  their  parents  a 
marked  predisposition  to  irregularity  of  thought  and  action, 
which  ought  to  appeal — powerfully  appeal — to  us  when  estimat- 
ing the  degree  of  moral  guilt  attached  to  any  deviation  from  our 
a  priori  notions  of  healthy  intellect,  or  strict  moral  rectitude  ? 
I  maintain,  and  facts — an  overwhelming  mass  of  facts — clearly, 
irresistibly,  and  conclusively  demonstrate  my  position, — that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  crime  committed  by  persons,  who,  if 

*  Vide  Table,  at  the  end  of  the  lecture,  showing,  in  numerous  cases* 
the  close  alliance  between  crime  and  insanity. 
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not  "legally''  or  "medically''  insane,  occupy  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground  hetiveen  positive  derangement  and  mental  sanity.  I 
do  not  broach  this  idea  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  absurd, 
unphilosophical,  and  dangerous  opinion,  that  all  crime  is  more 
or  less  referable  to  aberration  of  mind ;  but  I  do  affirm,  that  in 
estimating  the  AMOUNT  or  punishment  to  be  awarded,  it  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  the  judge,  not  only  to  look  at  the  act  itself,  bift 
to  consider  the  physical  condition  of  the  culprit — his  education 
— moral  advantages — prior  social  position — his  early  training — 
the  temptations  to  which  he  has  been  exposed — and  above  all, 

WHETHER  HE  HAS  NOT  SPRUNG  FROM  INTEMPERATE,  INSANE, 
IDIOTIC,  AND  CRIMINAL  PARENTS. 

"  The  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world,"  says  an  able  writer, 
with  a  capacious  heart,  overflowing  with  love  for  his  fellow- 
creatures — ^"  the  little  I  have  seen  of  the  world  and  know  of  the 
history  of  mankind  teaches  me  to  look  upon  the  errors  of  others 
in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  one  poor 
heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to  myself  the 
struggles  and  temptations  it  has  passed — ^the  brief  pulsations  of 
joy — the  feverish  inquietude  of  hope  and  fear — ^the  tears  of  regret 
— the  feebleness  of  purpose — the  pressure  of  want — the  desertion 
of  friends — ^the  scorn  of  the  world,  that  has  little  charity — the 
desolation  of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices  from 
within — health  gone — happiness  gone — even  hope,  that  stays 
longest  with  us,  gone, — I  have  little  heart  for  aught  else  than 
thankfulness  that  it  is  not  so  with  me,  and  would  fain  leave  the 
erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose  hands  it 
came."* 

In  venturing,  with  great  submission,  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, after  offering  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  President,  Council, 
and  Fellows  of  this  learned  Society,  for  the  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  generous  indulgence  which  have  been  manifested  towards  me 
during  my  period  of  office,  I  would,  in  conclusion,  protect 
myself  from  the  imputation  of  giving  utterance  to — of  breathing 
the  faintest  semblance  of — an  expression  that  would  justify  a 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  in  my  mind,  of  a  feeling  of  deep 
reverence,  and  profound  respect,  for  those  great  and  illustrious 
men,  whose  unrivalled  erudition — brilliant  attainments — fer\id, 

*  Hyperion,  by  Longfellow. 
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glowing,  and  impassioned  eloquence — world-wide  reputation — 
whose  universally  acknowledged  public  and  private  worth,  must, 
as  long  as  the  mind  retains  its  appreciation  of  virtue,  its  love  of 
liberty,  and  admiration  of  genius,  be  closely  identified,  and  indis- 
solubly  associated,  with  the  brightest  and  most  hallowed  periods 
of  the  constitutional,  parliamentary,  and  legal  history  of  our 
country.  But  may  I  not  ask,  whether,  since  the  times  of  Lord 
Coke,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Judge  Blackstone,  Lord  Hard  wick. 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  we  have  made 
no  progress  in  the  important  truths  of  medical-psychology — have 
obtained  no  clearer  insight  into  the  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind — are  not  more  intimately  acquainted  with  its  diseases — 
and  do  not  entertain  more  benevolent,  just,  philosophical,  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  great  subject  of  crime,  and  of  the 
principles  of  civil  and  constitutional  law  ? 

Can  we  set  bounds  —  prescribe  limits  —  easily  appreciable, 
well-defined  limits  —  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  ?  Have 
we  not,  within  the  last  half  century,  made  giant  and  colossal 
strides  in  all  departments  of  art,  philosophy,  and  science?  Does 
not  the  genius  of  man  indignantly  repudiate  all  attempts  to 
fetter  its  onward  advance,  and  tie  it  down  to  the  crude,  exploded, 
and  obsolete  dogmas  of  past  ages  ?  If  such  be  the  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences — to  chemistry, 
medicine,  physiology,  mechanics,  political  and  social  economy, 
why,  I  ask,  should  the  great  subject  now  under  consideration  be 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  law  regulating  human  pro- 
gression? Whilst  referring  to  the  great  intellects  and  master- 
minds of  former  epochs,  as  well  as  to  the  illustrious  men  of  a 
more  recent  period,  may  I  not  exclaim, — 

"  Great  men  were  Iving  before  Agamemnon, 
And  since,  exceeding  valorous  and  brave  P" 
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(A  Tabular  Statement  referred  to  in  page  129.) 


Initials 

of 
Criminal 


Verbatim  Extracts 

from 
Letter  of  Referee. 


Observations  on 

Degree  of 
Intellect,  &c.,  by 

the  Chaplain 
when  first  seen. 


Schoolmaster's  Eeport 

on 

leaving  the  Prison. 


State  on  leaving 

the  Prison, 

as  noted  by 

Chaplain. 


J.C. 
K.L. 
J.H. 

H.  K 

J.C. 

D.M. 
J.D. 


K. 

W.  J., 

alias 

W.C.B 

W.  G. 


A.  H.  L 

J.N. 

W.N. 
A.  A. 


F.W.K, 
alias 
A.K. 

J.  M.  F 


E.  B., 

alias 

E.E.  S.; 

a  Jew. 

D.M. 

J.  M., 

alias 

J.  T. 

C.  J.  C 

T.N. 


E.  R. 


Mother     touched    with 

symptoms  of  insanity. 

Grandmother  insane    . . . 

Sister   rather   M'eak    in 
mind. 


He  and  most  of  his  family 
evinced  sj'mptoms  of 
insanity. 

Two  sisters  insane 


His  mother  subject  to 
nervous  fits. 

One  of  his  family  (his 
mother,  as  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe),  la- 
bouring with  insanity. 

Of  a  simple  turn  of  mind. 
Uncle  in  an  asylum. 

SkuU  fractured  three 
years  ago. 

Sister  considered  rather 
silly. 


Had  become  dejected  and 
absent  after  failure  in 
business,  and  showed 
symptoms  of  insanitj/. 

Considered  rather  as  an 
idiot. 

Ahnoat  irresponsible    ... 

Weakness  of  mind : 
made  sport  of  byftellow- 
servants. 

Uncle  died  in  an  asjdum : 
another  committed  sui- 
cide. Fatherand  sisters 
considered  weak. 

Mother's  brother  is  re- 

Eorted  to  be  imbecile  j 
armless  if  1st  alone. 


Not  considered  quite 
correct  in  his  mind. 
Aunt  mad  for  a  long 
time. 

Considered  a  simpleton 

Uncle  killed  himself  in 
a  fit  of  insanity. 

Eldest  brother  exhibited 
symptoms  of  insanitj^. 

Whole  family  eccentric ; 
and  very  weak  in  intel- 
lect. 

Uncle's  intellect  affected 
at  times. 


imper- 


Read 

fectly, 
Only  knew  the 

alphabet 


Of  the  lowest 
kind. 

Ofthe  lowest  in- 
tellect:  did  not 
know  A,  B,  C. 


Of  lowest  intel- 
lect: did  not 
know  the  al- 
habet. 

ery  low  in  spi- 
rits. 


pt 
Ver 


Very  low  degree 
of  intellect. 

Of    very   weak 

intellect 
Low  in    spirits 
and  in  intellect, 

Low  in  spirits; 

over  -  active 

mind;  disliked 

his  trade. 
Of  a  low  degree 

of  intellect. 


Peculiar  t\xrn  of 
mind. 


Low  intellect . 


Low  in   spirits 
and  intellect. 


Good  intellect 
Weak  intellect 


Low  intellect ; 
only  knew  the 
alphabet. 


Improved  in  reading  and 
writing. 

Read  well;  write  imper- 
fectly; 4  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Read  and  write  well;  Eule 
of  Three. 


Read  very  imperfectly ;  write 
a  little;  learned  a  little 
arithmetic. 

Read  well;  write  tolerably; 
4  rules. 

Read  and  write  well;  Eule 
of  Three. 
Read  and  write  weU ;  4  rules. 


Improved  considerably 

Improved   in   reading    and 
writing ;  Eule  of  Three. 

Eead  and  write  imperfectly ; 
4  rules. 


Read  and  write  well;   Rule 
of  Three. 


Read  and  write  well; 
of  Three. 


Rule 


Well  educated  previously  . . . 

Read  and  wTite  weU;  Eule 
of  Three. 

Very  well  educated     


Eead  and  write  well;  Eule 
of  Three. 


Read  well;  write  imperfectly; 

4  rules. 
Read  well;  write  tolerabl}'; 

Eule  of  Three. 

Well  educated       

Eead  and  write  well;  Eule 
of  Three. 

Read  well;  write  imperfectly; 
4  rules. 


Improved  gene- 
rally. 


Very  cheerful ; 
improved  in 
general  know- 
ledge. 

Sent  away  incor- 
rigible. 

Somewhat      im- 
proved in  gene- 
ral. 
Mentallj-^jUotmo- 
rally,  improved . 

Improved,  in  re- 
ligious know- 
ledge; very 
cheerful. 

In  Scriptural 
knowledge  also. 

Improved        in 
Scriptural 
knowledge. 

Cheerful. 


Much  improved 
inspirits;  found 
comfort  in  reli- 

Improved  in  ge- 
neral know- 
ledge. 

Eatherimproved 
mentally. 

Mentally  im- 
proved. 

Morally  im- 
proved. 


Improved  in  ge- 
neral ;  was  re- 
commended to 
bemaster  tailor 
on  board  ship. 

Greatly  improv- 
ed, especially 
in  Scriptural 
knowledge. 

Improved  gene- 
rally. 

Much  improved. 


Improved  gene- 
rally. 

Improved  gene- 
rally. 

Improved  gene- 
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Initials 

of 
Criminal 


Verbatim  Extracts 

from 
Letter  of  Referee. 


Observations  on 

Degree  of 
Intellect,  &c. ,  by 

the  Chaplain 
when  first  seen. 


Schoolmaster's  Eeport 


leaving  the  Prison. 


State  on  leaving 

the  Prison, 

as  noted  by 

Chaplain. 


J.T. 
J.  S. 


H.  C, 

alias 
L. 


G.B. 
W.  H. 

ILL. 

J.  B. 

H.  B. 
J.K. 


W.  S., 
alias 
E. 

\V.  F. 


J.  A., 
alias 

E.  W. 

W.  D. 
alias 
J.  B. 


W.  B. 
J.D. 


Father  died  a  lunatic 


I  have  thought,  and  more, 
I  am  sure,  that  at  times 
he  was  not  altogether 
right  in  his  head. 

The  prisoner's  conduct, 
more  especially  his  wan- 
dering propensities,  are 
irreconcilable  with  per- 
fect sanity. 

He  was  not  quite  sound 
in  mind,  and  sometimes 
not  conscious  of  what 
he  was  about.  His  own 
sister  destroyedherself. 

His  mother  has  evinced 
I  symptoms  of  insanity 
within  the  last  three 
years. 


His  father  was  subject 
to  fits. 


One  member  of  the 
family  has  exhibited 
symptoms  of  insanity. 

I  have  known  the  pri- 
soner to  have  fits  when 
over-fatigued. 

He  received  an  injury  in 
his  head,  from  which 
time  he  became  flighty 
and  unsteady.  His  fa- 
ther was  in  some  mea- 
sure imbecile  in  both 
body  and  mind. 

Kns  found  him  a  little 
insane  at  times;  he  was 
kicked  by  a  horse  in 
the  head. 

I  knew  him  to  labour 
under  a  severe  nervous 
feverforseveralmonths, 
which  I  always  observed 
afterwards  to  cause  a 
lowness  of  spirits.  It 
was  about  8  years  since. 

Has  not  his  senses  per- 
fect. 

I  fully  believe  him  to  be 
at  times  insane.  His 
maternal  grandfather 
died  insane. 

Very  soft  in  many  things 

His  grandmother  is  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 


Ordinary  intel- 
lect. 

More  than  ordi- 
narilyreserved 
and  very  dull. 

A    good    intel- 
lect ;       appa- 
rently    much 
com]Dunction 
for  sin. 

A  very  low-spi- 
rited man. 


Nothing  at   all 
peculiar. 


Very  low  spirited 


Ordinary . 


Ordinary . 


A  very  active 
mind,  but  most 
perverse. 


Ordinary 


Good,    but    his 
constitution 
apparently 
weakened    by 
intemperance. 


Half-Avitted 


Clever ;  good, 
but  perverted 
and  abused. 


Low  intellect 

Ordinary,     but 
very  dull. 


Reads  and  writes  well;  Rule 
of  Three. 

Read  tolerably;  wrote  imper- 
fectly; improvement  very 
little. 

Could  read  and  write  well; 
considerably  advanced  in 
the  higher  rules  of  arithme- 
tic. Improvement  tolerably 
fair. 

Could  read  and  write  very 
well;  considerably  advanced 
in  the  higher  rules  of  arith- 
metic ;  intelligent.  Made 
fair  improvement. 

Read  well ;  vrrote  tolerably ; 
higher  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improvement  tolerable. 


Could  read  and  write  well; 
mensuration.  Improvement 
tolerable. 


Read  well ;  wrote  tolerably ; 
knew  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Very  much  im- 
proved. 

Read  well;  wrote  tolerably: 
common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improvement  tolerable. 

Could  read  and  write  well; 
higher  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Improvement  tolerable. 


Could  read  well ;  write  toler- 
ably ;  knew  the  first  4  rules 
in  arithmetic.  Improve- 
ment little. 

Read  and  write  well;  ad- 
vanced in  higher  rules  of 
arithmetic.  Tolerably  im- 
proved. 


Could  read  well.  Made 
scarcely  any  improvement. 

Was  well  educated  on  admis- 
sion. Was  excused  from 
school;  improved  himself 
tolerably  by  reading  and 
private  study. 

Could  scarcely  read  any. 
Very  little  improved. 

Read  well ;  write  tolerably ; 
first  4  rides  of  arithmetic. 
Improved  a  little. 


Very  much  im- 
proved in  ge- 
neral. 

On  the  whole  ra- 
ther improved. 


Improved  very 
much.  Found 
peace  and  com- 
fort in  the  G-os- 

Improved  in  spi- 
rits. Found 
comfort  in  re- 
ligion also,  I 
think. 

Improved  very 
much,especially 
in  the  memory. 
Gave  himself  to 
learning  hynms, 
chapters,  &c. 

Very  down  - 
hearted;  would 
have  sunk  here, 
I  thinlc,  but  for 
some  religious 
hope. 

Improved. 


Very  cheerful. 


Cultivated  his 
mind  assidu- 
ously, but  was 
very  perverse 
to  the  last. 


Ratherimproved. 


Very  cheerful ; 
much  improv- 
ed, I  thii^,  in 
every  way. 
Gave  great  at- 
tention to  reli- 
gion. 

Rather  worse. 


Not  unproved. 


Bather  worse. 

Improved  rather 
in  spirits. 
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In  several  of  his  reports,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  whilst  superintendent  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  has  spoken  somewhat  at  large  in 
relation  to  that  particular  of  moral  management,  which  he  has  entitled 
"Pledges."  The  older  writers  have  also  alluded  to  the  subject :  Cox  does  so 
directly ;  and  in  many  cases  rejDorted  by  Pinel,  Esquixol,  and  others,  the  prin- 
ciple is  involved.  We  find  various  writers,  too,  alluding  to  the  fact,  that  the 
insane  will  rarely  break  their  word,  as  for  example,  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  work 
"  On  Lunatic  Asylums."  Dr.  Woodward  has  even  extended  this  principle  of 
treatment  to  the  management  of  the  suicidal.  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean 
Asylum,  however,  is  opposed  to  going  so  far,  observing  that,  "  Pledges,  not  to 
abuse  privileges,  to  go  out  and  return  punctually,  and  the  like,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  great  decree.  But  where  the  pledge  would  cover  so  all-important 
and  irreprievable  a  hazard  as  that  of  life,  we  have  never  trusted  it ;  the 
suicide's  last  act  often  is  accomplished  with  false  representations ;  his  whole 
intent  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with  great  sagacity,  in  throwing  the 
inexperienced  and  unskilled  off  their  guard.  I  should  not,  with  my  experience, 
pay  the  slightest  regard  to  any  promise  which  they  might  make  respecting  this 
act."  Dr.  W.  S.  F.  Browne  also  remarks,  in  his  work  on  "  Insanity  and  Asylums 
for  the  Insane,"  that  Esquirol  "  trusted  a  military  man,  who  was  determined 
on  suicide,  with  the  means  of  destruction,  on  his  pledging  his  honour  that  he 
would  make  no  attempt  to  use  them."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  He  passed 
the  ordeal  in  safety,  but  not  without  a  struggle.  This  was  venturing  far, 
perhaps,  too  far."  Moreover,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  which,  by  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  describing 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  an  institution  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  we  find  the  following  remarks  : — "In  the  pledges  so  much  spoken  of 
in  the  Worcester  Report,  the  sister  places  little  confiaence ;  she  states,  that 
a  lunatic  derides  the  idea  of  a  binding  promise ;  especially  if  it  be  of  the 
violent  type.  She  thinks  these  unhappy  sufferers  are  generally  conscious  of 
their  lamentable  condition ;  and  will  ask  you,  when  reminded  of  a  broken 
pledge,  'if  you  were  fool  enough  to  believe  a  craz^jr  person?'"  So  far  as 
respects  suicidal  cases,  I  agree  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  not 
trusting  them  on  a  pledge  alone ;  I  may  also  remark  that,  however  much  I 
might  be  inclined  to  favour  the  abolition  of  restraint,  yet  as  to  this  class  I 
would  oppose  the  theory,  at  least,  of  its  complete  disuse.  But  still,  I  think 
that  both  of  these  principles  might  advantageously  modify  the  treatment 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  suicidal;  for  example,  at  least  m  the  dav-time, 
though  not  so  apparently,  being  really  watched,  we  might,  with  benefit 
release  them  from  restraint,  whilst  they  were  placed  carefully  and  pointedly 
on  the  pledge  not  to  make  any  attempt  at  self-destruction. 

Throwing  out  of  consideration  suicidal  patients,  and  also  the  extremely 
violent,  comprehending  in  asylums  where  there  are  no  adjunctive  poor-houses 
or  other  analogous  receptacles,  but  a  moderate  class,  there  are  left  amongst 
male  patients  a  very  large  proportionate  number,  whose  liberties  I  am  satis- 
fied might  be  greatly  increased.  The  experience  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  Yirgmia,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  abundantly  testifies  to  such  a 
conclusion.  But  on  investigation,  facts  of  a  striking  nature  in  this  relation 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  records  of  various  other  institutions. 

The  idea  presents  itself,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  history  of  a  large  number 
of  patients,  who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  it  is  true,  are  retained  at  home 

*  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gait,  physician  to  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Virginia. 
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a  considerable  period  before  sending  them  to  an  asylum,  or  who  reside  per- 
manently with  theii-  friends.  Now,  although  there  .may  be  in  tlie  annals  of 
every  asylum  numerous  cases  where,  previously  to  his  reception  in  the  ulti- 
mate refuge  from  the  world's  wretchedness,  the  poor  patient  was  chained 
down  in  loathsome  dens  for  years  and  years ;  and  although,  perhaps,  circum- 
stances of  this,  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  character,  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  insane — circumstances,  too,  which  have 
induced  the  public  to  continue  for  them  a  generous  support ;  yet  still  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  sufferers,  brought  to  our  institutions  whose  previous 
history  exhibits  them  to  have  gone  about  for  years,  unrestrained,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  homes.*  Hence  the  deduction  is  plain,  could  not  the 
same  liberty  be  allowed  them  at  an  asylum,  particularly  with  the  systematic 
action  pursued  there,  not  only  as  to  those  but  as  to  all  other  patients  ? 

But,  again,  take  the  example  of  the  village  of  Gheel.  Here  we  find  a 
theatre  on  which  the  experiment  proposed  has  been  tried  for  centuries.  Here 
we  have  patients  traversing  the  streets,  partaking  in  the  social  amusements  of 
the  inhabitants,  gomg  about  wholly  um-egarded,  and  indeed  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  ordinary  citizens ;  and  that,  too,  not  in  small  numbers,  but 
with  few  exceptions  all  have  these  privileges.  This  is,  indeed,  advancing  the 
system  far  beyond  the  point  which  we  advocate,  and  properly  considered,  it 
must,  iu  fact,  completely  close  the  discussion.  Now,  opposing  arguments, 
however,  may  be  alleged  in  this  connexion.  Eirst,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
peasants  treat  their  patients  kindly  at  Gheel,  that  the  children  of  the  com- 
mune do  not  annoy  them,  and  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  adapts  itself  to 
this  state  of  things.  Granted.  But  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  might  be 
met  by  invoking  the  patient's  self-control  and  self-respect,  and  by  invariably 
casting  the  blame  of  any  difiiculty  whatsoever,  not  on  the  public,  out  on  him. 
I  speak  from  experience  when  I  say,  that  this  plan  will  prevent  any  disturbance 
between  the  insane  and  the  population  external  to  an  asylum.  Secondly,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  there  exists  some  intention  in  Belgium  to  change  the 
system  at  Gheel  to  the  ordinary  one  usual  in  hospitals.  But  this  does  not 
materially  influence  the  question  in  debate.  Erom  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
in  the  plan  adopted  at  Gheel  there  are  doubtless  many  deficiencies;  foi 
example,  the  want  of  some  central  power,  having  entire  authority  over  the 
whole  arrangement.  Nor  would  I  be  in  favour  of  tliis  exact  general  outline  ; 
I  merely  bring  forward  the  treatment  here  pursued,  as  illustrating  the  truths 
fixed  and  immutable,  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  as  illustrating  it  most  con- 
clusively, that  the  patients  in  our  asylums  have  not  a  degree  of  liberty 
allowed  them  which  they  could  enjoy  without  the  least  disadvantage  either  to 
themselves  or  the  public.  And  if  this  be  so,  there  are  none  who  can  possibly 
wish  to  deprive  them  of  any  liberty  which  woidd  lead  to  no  injui'ious  conse- 
quences, no  matter  whether  they  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  details  of  the 
plan  in  operation  in  Belgium. 

Another  circumstance,  leading  to  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived, 
is  found  in  a  work  published  by  M.  Scipion  Pinel  in  1844,  entitled,  "  Traite 
de  Pathologic  Cerebrale."  He  therein  mentions  an  extraordinary  experiment 
that  was  tried  at  the  Salpetriere,  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark, 
contains  a  large  number  of  patients  labouring  under  mental  alienation  of  long 
standing ;  seventy-two  of  these  old  cases,  looked  upon  as  incurable  for  years, 
were  sent  back  again  into  the  world,  and  only  three  ever  returned.  He 
supposes  that  there  are  many  chronic  cases  in  establishments  for  the  insane, 
who,  from  indolence,  from  the  fear  of  giving  up  a  life  of  tranquil  ease  for  one 
of   labour,  shrink   from   recovery;   who,  i'rom   finding  themselves   amongst 

*  Probably,  indeed,  many  persons  retain  recollection  of  having,  in  their  boyish 
thoughtlessness,  worried  and  played  tricks  on  these  helpless  creatures. 
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tlie  insane,  continue  to  consider  themselves  as  such;  and  thus  remain  as 
inmates  merely  from  these  circumstances,  and  being,  as  it  were,  not  really 
deranged.  "With  his  explanation,  however,  or  the  point — how  far  tliey  are  of 
unsound  mind — we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  would  simply  mention  the 
success  of  this  experiment  with  the  chronic  insane,  patients  in  whom,  at  any 
rate,  aught  like  excitement  or  combativeness  has  long  ago  disappeared; 
and  from  the  result  at  the  Salpctriere,  we  would  immediately  deduce  the 
inference,  that  to  many  of  tlie  inmates  of  our  asylums  mi^^lit  be  very  suitably 
granted  the  minor  liberty  of  going  about  at  will  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
institution  in  which  they  resided. 

Another  argument  which  may  be  urged,  is  the  fact  that,  in  various  asylums, 
we  find  mention  of  such  liberty  as  we  propose  being  entrusted  to  a  few  of  the 
inmates  ;  for  the  same  liberty  might  be  easily  extended  to  a  greater  number. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  should  never  forget  the  principle  contained  in  any 
measure ;  the  moment  we  detect  a  principle  to  be  involved,  and  admit  its 
existence,  we  tlien  establish  a  rule,  tliat  applies  not  only  to  a  few,  but  to 
many.  To  give  an  example.  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  valuable  "  Notes  on  Pro- 
vincial Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  France,"*  remarks,  concerning  the  asylum 
at  Armentiere : — "  Although  no  farm  is  attached  to  this  institution,  the 
gardens  adjoining  afford  means  for  employing  some  of  the  inmates  in  out-door 
work.  In  addition  to  such  occupations,  small  gangs  of  patients,  under  the 
charge  of  attendants,  are  permitted  to  labour  in  the  fields  belonging  to  the 
townspeople,  from  whence  they  always  return  to  dine  in  the  asylum,  but  again 
resume  M'ork  in  the  afternoon.  Eor  this  employment,  each  patient  receives  a 
gratuity  of  twenty-five  centimes  per  day,  which  is  appropriated  to  form  a  fund 
for  after  benefits,  or  occasionally  to  augment  their  present  comforts.  Various 
inmates  are  likewise  allowed  to  leave  the  asylum,  under  similar  regulations,  to 
work  for  persons  in  town ;  some  as  masons,  and  others  to  dig  the  foundations 
of  new  houses  now  in  course  of  construction.  This  privilege  is  appreciated 
by  the  poor  lunatics,  and  seems  to  be  beneficial."  Again,  Dr.  Gumming,  in 
his  "  Notes  on  Lunatic  Asylums,"  &g.,  observes,  concerning  the  asylum  at 
Gronnestein,  in  Germany,  that  many  of  the  able-bodied  patients  of  the 
institution  work  with  an  attendant  on  the  lands  of  neighbouring  farmers. 
And,  speaking  of  the  asylum  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  he  states  that 
"  Mr,  Hill,  the  able  superintendent,  even  sends  parties,  of  both  sexes,  to 
market  with  vegetables  raised  on  the  grounds  of  the  asylum ;  and  the  city 
of  York  is  thus  partially  supplied  by  lunatic  labour."  So  Dr.  Wilson 
observes,  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Rloomingdale  Asylum  for  1842"  : — "  Most  of 
the  patients  take  iVequent  and  extensive  walks  under  the  supervision  of  an 
attendant,  although  many  to  whom  such  supervision  would  be  irksome  are 
allowed,  when  their  situation  will  admit  of  it,  to  ramble  at  their  pleasure, 
upon  giving  assurance  of  their  return ;  and  but  seldom  have  such  promises 
been  broken."  Whilst  Dr.  Awl  writes,  in  1841,  concerning  the  patients  in 
the  Ohio  State  Asylum  : — "  Pledges  are  often  successful,  without  the  necessity 
of  personal  restraint.  We  are  seldom  disappointed  in  the  word  of  a  patient, 
seriously  given,  and  '  upon  honour.'  A  number  of  the  peaceable  and  orderly 
have  the  entire  freedom  of  the  farm  upon  these  terms,  and  are  sometimes  sent 
down  to  the  city." 

In  the  "Report  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  Yirginia,  for  the  year  1844," 
it  is  observed : — "  During  a  period,  longer  than  twelve  months,  tliere  has  been 
no  enclosure  around  the  southern  yard  of  tlie  institution ;  and  thus  nearly  all 
the  male  patients  have,  in  point  of  fact,  had  no  barrier  whatsoever  to  going 
wheresoever  they  pleased  during  most  of  tlie  year  just  passed."  The  period  here 
referred  to  may  be  considered  an  intermediate  point,  in  which  an  uncommon 

*  Psychological  Journal. 
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degree  of  liberty,  gradually  increasing  for  a  year  or  two  before,  now  reached  a 
maximum,  and  continued  at  this  maximum  for  some  years  succeeding  that  period. 
A  large  number  of  the  inmates,  under  this  absence  of  restriction,  were  permitted 
to  ramble  into  the  adjacent  country,  wheresoever  they  pleased,  unattended, 
except  into  town,  where  it  was  otherwise  forbidden  them  to  go.  They  would  thus 
take  excursions  in  the  woods  and  fields  after  nuts  and  fruit ;  they  would  fish 
in  a  pond  a  mile  or  two  off;  and  bathe  in  a  creek  situated  at  an  analogous 
distance.  Going  in  and  out  of  the  wards  thus  freely,  the  asylum  lost  its 
prison-like  appearance.  When  religious  services  were  held  in  to\\Ti,  they 
would  also  attend  them ;  and,  strange  to  say,  when  they  were  of  the  most 
exciting  character,  no  harm  ensued.  During  the  last  Methodist  revival  that 
occurred  at  Williamsburg  (in  the  summer  of  1849),  three  patients  attended 
the  meetings  very  regularly  every  day,  and  all  of  them  recovered  at  that  time. 
The  theory  of  their  being  permitted  to  hear  preaching,  although  in  town, 
was  that,  as  an  unusual  tiling,  some  sane  person  connected  with  the  asylum 
would  almost  always  be  there.  But,  in  truth,  the  rule  forbidding  their 
entrance  into  the  village  was  never  preserved  by  them  entirely. 

This  system  of  extensive  liberty  was  one  that  was  rather  the  result  of 
time  than  any  sudden  action,  which  was  rather  the  result  of  gradual  experience 
than  any  a  priori  theory;  and  that,  moreover,  was  rather  dependent  on  a 
varied  condition  of  mind  than  upon  the  capacity  of  each  patient  enjoying  such 
freedom  to  give  a  pledge,  and  his  doing  so — although  we  have  headed  our 
article  with  this  title,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  remarks  into  which  we 
would  be  almost  necessarily  led,  and  that,  moreover,  concerned  a  subject  of 
importance  in  the  management  of  the  insane.  The  circumstances  leading  to 
one  general  effect  were  so  various,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the 
exact  operation  of  each ;  although,  as  in  other  matters,  results  may  be  here 
systematized  and  reduced  to  a  scientific  hypothesis.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  point  out  the  fact  conceived  of  a  practical  bearing ;  and  in  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  question,  the  patients  of  the  asylum  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  number  of  the  insane  who  have  been  in 
the  institution  for  many  years,  and  who  are  in  a  state  of  dementia.  For  a  very 
long  period,  these  have  been  taken  out  daily  to  work.  This  was  the  case  even 
before  the  still  existing  arrangement  was  adopted,  of  having  two  of  the  four 
wards  into  which  the  male  department  is  divided,  with  the  doors  unlocked 
during  the  day,  the  gates  of  the  enclosure  around  the  institution  being  also 
open.  These  patients  would  then  industriously  pursue  their  dailv  avocations, 
and  would  never  care  about  going  outside  the  premises.  No  pledge  was  re- 
quired of  them,  and  they  were  incapable  of  attending  to  it  if  it  had  been. 
A  few,  with  more  active  minds  than  the  remainder,  would  occasionally  venture 
on  a  fishing  excursion,  or  into  the  surrounding  woods.  With  many  the  same 
vegetative  life  is  pursued  in  this  respect,  as  m  others  where  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pass  freely  into  the  yard  outside  the  building  and  courts.  They 
would  thus,  therefore,  proceed  regularly  to  the  wood-yard  and  the  garden,  and 
never  think  of  advancing  their  footsteps  into  town  or  beyond  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Monomaniacal  patients,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  a  class 
where  the  pledge  Avas  necessary.  So  with  those  having,  as  a  peculiar  propen- 
sity, the  idea  of  returning  home.     Thus,  likewise,  with  the  convalescent. 

Now,  the  advantages  of  this  system  were  very  patent.  The  patient,  in 
the  first  place,  was  rendered  much  happier.  His  health  was  also  improved  by 
being  so  much  in  the  open  air,  and  the  general  health  of  the  establishment  was 
promoted  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  wards  pui'e,  througli  the  mass  of 
the  patients  being  far  away  from  them  during  most  of  the  day.  The  faculties 
of  many  which,  through  disuse,  would  have  sunk  into  a  complete  state  of 
imbecility,  were  preserved  from  such  decline  by  contact  with  the  world.  So 
again  all  the  evils  from  the  assimilation  of  an  asybun  to  a  prison  were  dissi- 
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pated.  Moreover,  the  public,  from  having  constant  intercourse  with  these 
inmates,  had  proper  ideas  conveyed  to  them  as  to  the  management  of  the 
asylum,  and  false  reports  were  warded  off;  for  an  immediate  reply  to  any  one 
of  these  would  be,  "Why,  we  should  have  heard  the  patients  of  our  acquaintance 
speak  of  it."  And  even  when  the  patient  conveyed  the  opposite  impression, 
the  general  plan  of  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  public  neutralized  every 
evil  influence  of  such  a  nature.  On  the  whole  we  may  state  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  system  were  decidedly  of  a  character  embodying  the 
greatest  degree  of  freedom  found  under  recent  management  of  the  insane ;  and 
the  advantages  were  similar  to  those  following  increased  freedom  everywhere. 

In  looking  over  the  experience  of  the  period,  comprising  some  years,  in 
which  the  patients  were  so  unrestricted,  we  cannot  perceive  any  inherent  evils 
which  would  counterbalance  the  attendant  benefit.  So  far,  for  example,  as 
elopement  is  concerned,  to  wliich  a  system  of  the  kind  might,  a  priori,  seem 
liable,  the  Eastern  Asylum  will  compare  favourably  with  other  institutions. 
And  the  unpleasant  occurrences  consequent  were  few,  of  little  importance,  and 
need  not  be  detailed — such,  for  example,  as  a  patient  obtaining  ardent  spirits. 
Occasionally  there  was  some  dissension  with  boys  who  molested  the  patients, 
but  on  no  occasion  was  there  any  serious  result.  Our  imnates  were  always 
perfectly  aware  that  any  dispute  with  boys  or  others,  exterior  to  the  asvlum, 
would  tend  to  a  curtailment  of  their  privileges,  whether  in  any  particular 
difficulty  they  were  to  blame  or  the  reverse. 

The  system  under  discussion  was  terminated  by  the  interference  of  the  grand 
jury  of  James  City  County.  Nothing  was  alleged  in  this  instance  against  it, 
except,  perhaps,  a  trifling  depredation  on  vegetables  or  something  of  the  kind, 
at  one  of  the  adjacent  farms.  But  the  judge  in  his  charge  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  existed  danger  from  the  simple  fact  of  patients  going  at 
large ;  and  he  remarked  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  insane  might  have  a  perni- 
cious effect  on  ladies.  The  whole  affair  I  think  could  be  clearly  traced,  not  to 
the  true  merits  of  the  question  involved,  but  to  an  unfortunate  disposition  ex- 
isting between  the  townspeople  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  counties, 
alike  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  place  and  its  institutions ;  together  with  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  political  antagonism,  feelings  of  intense  excitement  in 
connexion  with  recent  alterations  in  the  government  of  the  asylum,  and  violent 
dissensions  thereupon  in  the  community.  Since  this  edict  of  the  august  body 
by  whom  it  was  enacted,  the  directors  have  entrusted  the  exercise  of  the  male 
patients  to  three  officers,  as  their  exclusive  duty. 

The  result  of  the  experience  elsewhere,  in  the  forms  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  the  modification  of  liberty  allowed  to  the  patients  in  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum,  I  consider  such  as  should  lead  to  a  similar  extension  of  privileges  in. 
other  institutions.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  advise  in  this  regard,  that  the 
central  authority  should  be  particularly  careful  that  the  welfare  of  the  lunatics 
of  a  whole  state  be  not  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  a  petty  locality.  And  to 
the  same  intent,  I  think  that  before  an  asylum  is  established,  it  ought  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  patients  of  the  institution  would  be  allowed  a 
large  degree  of  liberty,  and  that  the  people  of  the  vicinity  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  this  question.  If  evils  were  to  be  removed,  let  the 
central  authority  inquire  into  them,  and  take  the  necessary  steps.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  true  view  of  this  question  was  such,  as  I  may  be  allowed 
to  express  myself,  in  the  pliraseology  of  a  patient  in  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum,  to  the  eft'ect — "That  the  peopleof  Williamsburg  thought  the  asylum  was 
very  near  them,  but  that  it  was  the  city  of  Williamsburg  that  was  very  near  the 
asylum."  Secondly,  one  disadvantage  under  which  the  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum 
laboured,  from  its  situation,  should  be,  and  with  care  in  general  might  be,  avoided, 
that  is,  there  should  be  only  one  entrance  to  the  demesnes  of  the  establishment. 
Then  the  officer  of  the  gate-house  has  entire  control  of  the  inmates  generally. 
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Tliirdly,  I  tliink  the  plan  of  confinement  in  asylums  ouglit  always  to  be  modified 
by  placing  some  of  the  patients  under  charge  of  its  officers,  to  board  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  particularly  insane  artisans.  The  last-mentioned  class  I 
would  place  with  persons  of  their  trade  in  the  vicinity,  leaving,  of  course,  their 
supervision  to  the  superintendent  of  the  institution.  On  the  topic  just  alluded 
to,  I  have  no  time  here  to  enter  at  large,  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind,  we  could  frequentlv  act  beneficially  upon  certain  inmates,  on 
whom  tlie  resources  of  an  asylum  had  previously  been  lavished  in  vain ;  whilst, 
by  retaining  the  supervision  of  a  competent  medical  man,  a  new  set  of  arrange- 
ments would  thus  be  within  our  power,  without  the  prominent  deficiency  so 
peculiarly  felt  in  the  cases  of  patients  under  private  treatment.  By  such  a 
procedure,  we  would  also  create  in  the  vicinity  of  an  institution,  for  those 
afflicted  with  mental  alienation,  an  order  of  persons  familiar  with  the  manage- 
ment of  lunacy. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  MOEBID  ANATOMY  OE  MENTAL 
DISEASES. 

BY  JOHN  WEBSTEE,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

Felloto  of  the    'Royal   College  of  Physicians, 
(Continued  from  p.  637,  No.  XXVIII.) 

No.  41. — M.,  set.  65,  In  hospital  five  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  remarkably 
light  and  thin.  On  removal,  much  fluid  blood  flowed  from  divided  vessels. 
Sught  opacity  of  arachnoid;  pia  mater  infiltrated  with  turbid  fluid;  cerebral 
vessels  generally  full,  and  substance  of  brain  firm. — Chest:  Eirm  adhesions  of 
both  lungs,  and  also  numerous  tubercles. 

No.  42. — M.,  set.  57.  In  hospital  twenty-nine  years  and  four  months. — Head: 
Yessels,  both  external  and  internal,  unusually  empty.  Convolutions  partially 
shrunken,  showing  large  intervals  fiUed  with  perfectly  limpid  fluid,  infiltrated  in 
ceUular  tissue  of  pia  mater.  Between  one  and  two  ounces  of  serum  in  each 
lateral  ventricle ;  much  fluid  about  velum,  and  large  quantity  in  base  of  skuU, 
after  removal  of  brain. — Chest:  Some  inconsiderable  old  adhesions  of  lungs, 
with  spots  of  inflammation  in  each  organ;  also  hepatisation.  Heart  greatly  en- 
larged, of  compact,  dense  structure,  and  cavities  filled  with  coagula. 

No.  43. — M.,  set.  38.  In  hospital  ten  years,  eight  months,  and  two  weeks. — 
Head:  General  infiltration  of  pia  mater,  covering  hemispheres.  Upwards  of  an 
ounce  of  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  much  also  about  velum.  Chest: 
Right  lung  partially  adherent;  contained  tubercles,  and  numerous  excavations. 
Left  lung  also  adherent,  and  tuberculated. — Abdomen:  Peritoneum,  in  whole 
extent,  showed  tubercular  degeneration;  viscera  universally  adherent  to  each 
other. 

_  No.  44. — E.,  set.  49.  In  hospital  five  days. — ^Body  fat,  subcutaneous  adipose 
tissue  being,  in  some  situations,  nearly  two  inches  thick. — Head:  Arachnoid 
thin  and  transparent.  Moderate  effusion  of  pia  mater.  Cerebral  substance 
firm.  Yentricles  contamed  more  than  an  ounce  of  clear  serum;  also  small 
quantity  in  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Abdomen :  Uterus  contained 
a  large  fibrous  tumour  attached  to  substance,  whereby  os  tincse  was  tilted 
upwards. 

No.  45. — F.,  set.  51.  In  hospital  two  months  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Dura  mater  adhered  firmly  to  skull-cup.  Arachnoid  transparent.  Pia  mater 
so  fuU  of  blood  as  to  impart  general  dark-blue  hue  to  convex  surface  of  hemi- 
spheres. Convolutions  shrunken.  Cerebral  substance  soft  and  easily  torn. — 
Chest  :^  Old  adliesions  of  both  pleui'se.  Numerous  tubercles  and  punctured 
cicatrices  in  both  lungs.  Posterior  part  of  left  lung  dark  coloured,  heavy, 
and  friable. — Abdomen:  Uterus  contained  ten  fibrous  tumours,  the  size  of 
marbles. 
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No.  46. — ^M.,  set.  31.  In  hospital  eight  months  and  a-half. — Head:  Vessels 
generally  empty.  Arachnoid  slightly  opaque.  Serous  infiltration  of  pia  mater 
covering  hemispheres.  About  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle.  Cerebral 
substance  generally  softish,  especially  in  forniix  and  adjacent  parts. — Chest  : 
Both  lungs  tuberculated  with  purulent  excavations. — Abdomen :  Acute  general 
peritonitis,  with  agglutination  of  viscera,  and  copious  puriform  effusion.  tJlcera- 
tions  of  intestines  in  various  portions ;  whilst  mucous,  muscular,  and  serous 
coats  had  given  way  in  some  places,  but  a  process  of  repair  seemed  in  others  to 
have  made  progress. — Body  emaciated. 

No.  47. — P.,  set.  61.  In  hospital  three  months  and  two  weeks. — Read: 
External  vessels  quite  empty,  internal  more  full.  Infiltration  of  pia  mater. 
Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles. — Chest :  Left  lung  tuberculated 
w^ith  purulent  excavations.  Also  recent  pleurisy.  Tubercles  likewise  in 
right  lung. 

No.  48. — ¥.,  set.  46.  In  hospital  twelve  months. — Head:  Slight  infiltration 
of  pia  mater.  About  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle.  Partial 
opaque  thickening  of  arterial  trunks  at  base  of  hrsdw.— C/iest :  Old  adhesions  of 
lungs ;  did  not  coUapse,  broke  down  on  pressure,  and  loaded  Avith  fluids. 
Bronchial  tubes  reddened,  and  filled  with  frothy  mucus. — Abdomen:  Liver 
adhered  to  diaphragm.  Kidneys  only  one-third  natural  size,  lobulated  exter- 
nally, and  capsule  adhered  firmly  to  substance.     Structure  normal. 

No.  49. — M.,  ajt.  64.  In  hospital  three  months. — Bead:  Very  Ann  adhe- 
sions of  dura  mater  to  cranium,  which  was  torn  on  skull-cap  being  detached. 
Vessels  of  bone  and  membrane  fiUcd  with  blood.  General  infiltration  of  pia 
mater.  Between  one  and  two  ounces  of  serum  in  both  lateral  ventricles  ;  also 
much  fluid  in  base  of  skull,  after  removal  of  bram.  Vessels  of  pia  mater  and 
cerebral  substance  extremely  turgid,  with  numerous  and  large  bloody  points 
on  cut  surfaces. — Chest:  Between  one  and  two  pints  of  reddish  fluid  in  left 
pleura.  Circumscribed  empyema,  containing  pus  at  lower  part  of  cavity. 
Lung  inflamed,  of  livid  black  colour,  apparently  in  progress  of  mortification, 
and  exhaling  characteristic  foetor.  Neighbouring  pulmonary  substance  bright 
scarlet. 

No.  50.— M.,  ait.  27.  In  hospital  four  months.— 7/m^.-  Skidl-eap  light. 
Dura  mater  nearly  white.  Pia  mater  fuU  of  blood.  Cerebral  substance  mode- 
rately firm  and  vascular.  Considerable  serous  infiltration  between  convolutions, 
and  at  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest :  Both  lungs  tuberculous ; 
left  adherent  to  ribs,  and  excavated  by  large  cavern.  Bight  lung  consolidated 
nearly  throughout,  and  exliibited  numerous  vomicae. — Abdomen:  Numerous 
ulcers  in  ileum.  Mesenteric  glands  large,  and  contained  tuberculous  matter. 
— P.S.  Patient  extremely  emaciated. 

No.  51.— 1\,  ffit.  27.  In  hospital  one  m<d^\h.—Head :  Skull-cap  light  and 
thin,  with  frontal  portion  particularly  flat.  Vessels  of  dura  mater  fvdl  of  blood. 
Opacity  of  arachnoid.  Pia  mater  converted  by  serous  infiltration  into  loose 
spongy -like  tissue.  Cerebral  substance  soft.  Ventricles  contained  about  three 
ounces  of  serum.  Poramen  of  Monro  unusually  large.  Much  fluid  at  base  of 
skull  after  removal  of  brain.— 6'/^^*^ ;  Heart  small.  Old  adliesions  of  left  lung ; 
superior  lobe  puckered  and  tuberculous.  —  Abdomen :  Cavity  distended  by 
reddish  brown  serum,  containing  numerous  flasks  of  hnnph.  Great  omentum 
thickened.  Convolutions  of  intestines  matted  together.  Peritoneum  pink- 
coloured.  Perforation  of  ileum  near  caecum  through  which  contents  had 
escaped  into  peritoneal  cavity.  Mucous  surface  of  mtestine  covered  by  con- 
tinuous layer  of  lymph  for  three  inclies ;  and  numerous  elevations  of  Pyer's 
glands,  as  if  enlarged.  In  this  portion  of  canal  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  comb 
commonly  worn  in  the  hair  by  females  were  found.  They  appeared  quite  black, 
and  like  needles,  whilst  two  bits  had  perforated  walls  of  intestine  near  greatest 
aperture.     Ovaries  large,  dark  coloured,  and  contained  clots  of  blood. 
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No.  52. — r.,  ret.  61.  In  hospital  three  weeks.  Head:  Dura  mater  adliered 
finnly  to  bone,  whereby  membrane  was  torn  on  separation.  Araehnoid  trans- 
parent, but  pia  mater  gorged  witli  blood.  A  few  drams  of  clear  serum  in 
ventricles.  Cerebral  substance  firm. — Chest:  Left  lung  most  extensively 
tuberculous,  and  whole  superior  lobe  excavated  into  vomica?.  Effusion  of  soft 
yellow  lymph  in  pleural  sac,  with  adhesions.  Right  lung  similarly  diseased. — 
Abdomen :  Two  cn-cidar  ulcers  on  ileum,  and  mesenteric  glands  enlarged. 

No.  53. — E.,  set.  21.  In  hospital  one  month. — Head:  Skull-cap  dense  and 
heavy.  Arachnoid  transparent,  but  raised  from  surface  of  brain  by  large  quan- 
tity of  clear  serous  fluid  infiltrated  into  areolar  tissue  of  pia  mater.  Cerebral 
substance  soft.  Ventricles  distended  by  serum,  and  much  serous  fluid  at  base 
of  skull  after  brain  was  removed. 

No.  5-i. —  F.,  eet.  GO.  In  hospital  three  months  and  one  week.  Head: 
Effusion  into  pia  mater.  Posterior  cerebral  convolutions  shrunken.  Arachnoid 
transparent.  Brain  firm  and  white. — Chest:  Heart  large,  soft,  and  flabby. 
Valves  all  tliickened  and  opaque;  two  of  aortic  semilunars  being  united  into  one 
piece.  A  congenital  malformation.  Left  pleura  universally  adherent.  Cavity 
containing  nearly  two  pints  of  reddish  brown  serous  fluid,  with  lymph  in  lower 
third.  Lung  compressed.  Cretaceous  bodies  in  right  lung ;  largest,  size  of  a 
pea.  Lining  membrane  of  trachea  red. — Abdomen :  Kidneys  one  third  natural 
size.  Cortical  substance  strongly  adherent  to  fibrous  capsule.  Surface  of  organ 
rough  and  granular. 

No.  55. — M.,  aet.  45.  In  hospital  fourteen  years  and  ten  months. — Head: 
Dura  mater  deeply  tinned  yellow  colour.  Arachnoid  transparent,  with  small 
quantity  of  serous  effusion,  also  of  yellow  hue.  About  two  ounces  of  serum  in 
lateral  ventricles.  Both  corpora  striata  much  less  prominent  than  natural,  and 
appeared  to  have  undergone  absorption. — Chest:  Numerous  old  adhesions  in 
both  pleura.  Posterior  part  of  right  lung  deep  livid  colour,  friable,  and 
emitted  offensive  odour  of  putrefaction.  Valves  of  heart  tliickened  and  opaque. — 
Abdomen:  Large  effusion  of  yellow  serum.  Liver  small  and  knobbed;  with 
masses  of  medullary  cancer,  varying  in  size  from  filbert  to  large  walnut,  scat- 
tered throughout.  Gall  bladder  empty.  Spleen  adhered  firmly  to  abdominal 
parietes. 

No.  56. — F.,  set.  26.  In  hospital  five  days. — Head:  Dura  mater  adhered 
firmly  to  bone,  leaving  shreds  attached.  Arachnoid  dry.  Pia  mater  infiltrated 
bv  serum ;  and  raised  from  adjacent  cerebral  convolutions,  which,  in  many 
places,  seemed  shrunken  and  atrophied.  Cerebral  vessels  full  of  blood,  with 
tinged  cut  surfaces  of  a  reddish  hue.  About  two  ounces  of  clear  fluid  in  ven- 
tricles; and  also  much  at  base  of  skull.  Bight  posterior  clinoid  process  of 
sphenoid  bone  projected  about  half  an  inch  beyond  its  fellow,  smooth,  crusted 
with  cartilage,  and  in  any  other  situation  might  have  been  taken  for  an 
exostosis. 

No.  57. — ^F.,  set.  37.  In  hospital  fourteen  months  and  one  week. — Head: 
Skull-cap  thick  and  heavy.  Vessels  of  brain  and  membranes  turbid  throughout. 
Infiltration  of  pia  mater,  and  slightly  increased  eflusion  of  fluid  in  lateral  ven- 
tricles.— Chest:  Superior  lobe  of  left  lung  extensively  congested  on  posterior 
aspect ;  with  partial  hepatization.  Similar  change  in  upper  lobe  of  right  lung, 
and  an  excavation,  containing  dark,  offensive  fluid. 

No.  58. — M.,  set.  43.  In  hospital  six  months  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Arachnoid  sac  dry.  Membrane  white  and  opaque.  Cerebral  substance  soft 
and  white.  Convolutions  flattened.  Lateral  ventricles  distended  by  clear 
serous  fluid.— -C7/<?5^ .-  Lar^e  aneurismal  sac  of  aortic  arch,  adlierent  to  sternum, 
rent  into  pericardium,  wluch  was  distended  by  about  one  and  a-half  pound  of 
deep-black  coagulated  blood.  Semilunar  and  mitral  valves  thickened  and  hard. 
Heart  soft.  Lungs  bulged  from  cavity  on  removal  of  sternum,  and  posterior 
parts  broke  readily  under  pressure. — Abdomen:  Liver  hard,  and  pressed  down.— 
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wards  to  umbilicus.     Eibrous  capsule  of  kidneys  adhered  with  prctematui-al 
firmness,  portions  of  cortical  substance  being  torn  in  attempting  separation. 

No.  59. — M.,  set.  63.  In  hospital  three  months  and  three  ^A'eeks. — Head  : 
Slight  serous  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  About  half  a  teaspoonful  of  blood  in 
right  middle  fossa  of  basis  cranii.  Coagulum  adhered  to  dura  mater  ;  but  no 
breach  observed  on  cerebral  surface,  nor  any  appearance  of  external  injury.  An 
ounce,  at  least,  of  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  much  remained  in 
base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest :  Universal  firm  adhesions  of  left 
lung  to  cavity.  Right  partially  hepatized,  with  lower  portion  congested  and 
softened.  Heart  beyond  normal  size,  so  that  pericardium  in  contact  -ftitli 
parietes  about  an  inch.     Left  ventricle  very  thick  and  firm. 

No.  60. — E.,  set.  42.  In  hospital  six  months  and  three  weeks. — Read:  Skull- 
cap extremely  thick,  heavy,  and  dense  in  structure  ;  cancellous  texture  entirely 
disappeared.  Vessels  of  dura  mater  full  of  blood.  No  arachnoid  sac  over  left 
hemisphere ;  several  flakes  of  extravasated  blood,  some  of  considerable  size. 
Brain  small  but  firm,  and  vessels  moderately  full.  Slight  extravasations  of 
blood  upon  surface  of  cerebellum,  and  at  base  of  skuU. — CAest :  Heart  small 
and  contracted.  Lungs  deep-blackish  hue,  and  lining  membrane  of  trachea  con- 
gested.— Abdomen :  Large  ovarian  cyst  in  pelvic  cavity.  Right  ovary  almost 
disappeared.  Left  occupied  by  five  smaller  cysts;  and  aU  containeii  lympid 
fluid. 

No.  61. — M.,  set.  29.  In  hospital  six  months. — Bead:  Opaque  white  spots 
in  arachnoid.  Vessels  of  pia  mater  and  cerebral  substance  full  of  blood.  Ven- 
tricles contained  considerable  amomit  of  clear  serous  fluid.  Septum  lucidum 
torn,  and  in  shreds. — Chest :  Universal  firm  adhesions  on  right  side  of  thorax. 
Lung  everywhere  tuberculous,  also  hepati^ied.  Left  pleural  sac  contained  about 
two  pints  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  Left  lung  coated  with  thick  lymph,  and  both 
organs  contained  numerous  cavities. 

No.  62. — F.,  set.  63.  In  hospital  two  days. — Head:  Skull-cap  dense,  heavy, 
and  shallow.  Pia  mater  converted  into  loose,  spongy  texture  by  serous  effu- 
sion ;  especially  along  superior  longitudinal  fissure.  Arachnoid  white  and  fii*m. 
Ventricles  contained  a  few  drachms  of  lympid  fluid. — Chest :  Old  adhesions  of 
pleurse,  with  two  scattered  cretaceous  deposits  in  pulmonary  texture.  Roth 
heart  and  lungs  pushed  upwards  by  abdominal  viscera  so  as  to  diminish  con- 
siderably thoracic  cavity, — Abdomen :  Large  ovarian  cyst  occupied  whole  of 
pelvis.  Solid  white  fibrous  tumour,  about  size  of  walnut,  upon  wall  and  in 
situation  of  ovary.  Ureters  dilated.  Kidneys  large,  dark-coloured,  and  fuU  of 
blood. 

No.  63. — M.,  set.  35.  In  hospital  six  weeks. — Head:  Not  a  drop  of  blood 
flowed  on  dividing  integuments  and  exposing  cranium.  Vessels  of  dura  mater 
not  unusually  full ;  but  those  of  pia  mater  and  cerebral  substance  turgid  to 
minutest  ramifications-  Arachnoid,  over  entire  cerebral  surface,  slightly  and 
partially  opaque,  being  of  milky  colour  in  intervals  of  convolutions.  Slight 
Infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Each  lateral  ventricle  contained  about  an  ounce  of 
pellucid  fluid. — Chest :  Pleurse  in  both  cavities  inflamed  throughout,  and  each 
contained  nearly  two  pints  of  sero-purulent  fluid,  with  some  fliikes  of  soft  fibrin. 
Lungs  consolidated,  and  exhibited  congestive  stage  of  pneumonia.  Left  lung 
connected  to  thorax  by  old  adhesions. 

No.  64. — E.,  set.  65.  In  hospital  five  months. — Head:  Bones  of  skull 
unusually  thick  and  heavy.  Arachnoid  partially  opaque.  Pia  mater  infiltrated. 
Lateral  ventricles  distended  by  large  quantity  oi"  limpid  fluid.  Septum  lucidum 
torn  and  attenuated.  Cerebral  substance  somewhat  congested,  and  bloody  points 
on  cut  surfaces  large  and  numerous.  Much  fluid  in  base  of  skull  aftei-  removal 
of  brain. 

No.  65. — E.,  set.  35.  In  hospital  seven  months  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  in  exterior  coverings  of  cranium.     Vessels  of  brain  and 
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membranes  turgid  everywhere.  Thickening  and  slight  milky  ojmcity  of  arach- 
noid over  hemispheres.  Pia  mater  considerably  iniiltrated.  Each  lateral  ven- 
tricle contained  at  least  an  ounce  of  perfectly  limpid  fluid,  and  much  remained 
in  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brani. — Chest :  Pidmonary  substance  of  left 
lung  consolidated,  dull  brownish  colour,  and  several  small  su})purations. 

No.  66. — Y.,  set.  18.  In  hospital  seven  weeks.  Head:  Skull-cap  adhered 
firmly  to  dura  mater.  Arachnoid  opaque.  Considerable  effusion  of  clear  fluid 
into  pia  mater,  occupying  intervals  between  shrunken  convolutions.  Cerebral 
substance  full  of  blood,  and  serum  in  lateral  ventricles. — Chest :  Trachea  filled 
with  light-brown,  extremely  offensive  fluid.  Gangrenous  odour  prevailed  on 
removing  stennmi.  Uight  lung  extensively  mortiiied,  and  similar  changes,  but 
to  less  extent,  in  left  pulmonary  tissue. — Abdomen  :  Stomach  enormously  dis- 
tended with  light,  chocolate-coloured  fluid.  Mucous  membrane  of  viscus  soft, 
and  almost  decomposed.     Slight  intus-susception  of  ilium. 

No.  67. — M.,  set.  38.  In  hospital  one  year. — Head:  Internal  vessels  fuU. 
Partial  milky  opacity  of  arachnoid  on  cerebral  hemispheres,  particularly 
between  the  two  lobes,  where  membrane  was  loose ;  and  left  large  sub-arachnoid 
space.  Slight  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Increased  deposition  of  fluid  in  ventricles, 
and  very  large  quantity  in  base  of  skull,  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest:  A  few 
old  adhesions  of  lungs  to  cavity  of  thorax. 

No.  68. — P.,  set.  83.  In  hospital  seven  mouths  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Skull-cap  thick  and  heavy.  General  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  About  one  and 
a-half  ounce  of  perfectly  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle ;  and  mucli  fluid 
also  remaining  at  basis  cranii  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest:  Slight  old 
adhesions  at  upper  lobe  of  left  lung  to  cavity. 

No.  69. — M.,  set.  32.  In  hospital  six  months. — Head:  SkuU-cap  shallow, 
and  very  firmly  adherent  to  dura  mater.  Slight  opacity  of  arachnoid.  Pia 
mater  infiltrated  by  serum.  Convolutions  shrunken,  and  cerebral  substance 
atrophied.  Lateral  ventricles  greatly  distended,  and  contained  about  four 
ounces  of  clear  serous  fluid, — Chest:  liight  lung  congested,  friable,  solid,  and 
contained  no  air. 

No.  70. — M.,  set.  44.  In  hospital  two  weeks. — Head:  Integuments  infil- 
trated by  sero-purulent  fluid;  and  skin  of  upper  eyelids  partially  sloughed.  Peri- 
cranium stained  of  red  colour,  and  vessels  congested  with  blood.  Dura  mater 
of  reddish  hue,  on  both  sui'faces,  from  congested  bloodvessels.  Pia  mater 
infiltrated  with  turbid  serum.  Yentricles  distended.  Under  middle  lobe,  at 
base  of  skull,  about  half  an  ounce  of  blood,  forming  a  clot,  had  escaped  from  a 
superficial  cerebral  vein.  Adhesion  of  cerebral  hemispheres  along  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  so  strong  as  only  separable  by  knife.  Encephalic  contents 
full  of  blood. — Chest:  Old  and  firm  adhesions  of  right  pleura. — Abdomen: 
Strong  adhesion,  of  old  date,  between  intestines. 

No.  71. — M.,  set.  38.  In  hospital  one  year  and  ten  weeks. — Head:  General 
reddish  discolouration  of  pia  mater  covering  hemispheres,  from  transudation  of 
blood;  membrane  also  considerably  infiltrated. — Chest:  Left  lung  connected  to 
thorax  by  recent  general  adhesions;  its  surface  being  covered  with  thin  adven- 
titious layer  of  fibrin.  Posterior  portion  partly  congested  and  hepatized,  witli 
a  small  collection  of  pus.     Right  lung  also  congested,  and  partially  hepatized. 

No.  72. — M.,  set.  18,  In  hospital  twelve  days.  Soft  structures  on  back  of 
hand,  fore  and  uj)per  arm  generally  disorganized  by  violent  imflammation;  with 
extensive  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  skin  and  cellular  tissue  in  two  latter 
situations, — Head:  Bloody  points  on  cut  surfaces  of  medullary  substance 
numerous.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles. — Chest:  Right  lung 
distended,  with  congestion.     Left  collapsed. 

No.  73. — P.,  a^t.  39.  In  hospital  thirty-two  days. — Head:  Dura  mater 
adhered  strongly  to  skull-cap.  Arachnoid  partially  opaque.  Pia  mater  infil- 
trated by    serous   effusion.      Cerebral    convolutions  atrophied,   and  leaving 
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considerable  spaces  between.  Yentricles  much  distended,  and  contained  about 
three  ounces  of  limpid  fluid:  cerebrum  small. — Chest:  Right  lung  universallj 
adherent  to  parietes. 

No.  74. — M.,  set.  24.  In  hospital  six  days. — Bead:  Vessels  of  brain  and 
membranes  turgid.  General  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  About  one  and  a-half 
ounce  of  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles,  and  much  remained  at  base  of  skull  after 
removal  of  brain, — died:  lleeent  acute  inflammation  of  pleura3  covering  each 
lung,  with  copious  efl'usion  of  soft  yellow  fibrin.  Pulmonary  substance  in 
highest  state  of  vascular  congestion,  and  adventitious  deposit  in  texture,  but 
Avithout  any  trace  of  suppuration. 

No.  75. — M.  set.  39.  In  hospital  six  weeks. — Head:  Cerebrum  smaU  in 
size.  Slight  and  partial  opacity  of  arachnoid.  Considerable  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
into  pia  mater,  wliich  occupied  spaces  between  shrunken  convolutions,  like  a 
sponge.  Ventricles  contahied  a  considerable  amount  of  serous  fluid.  Cerebral 
substance  red,  from  injection  of  bloodvessels.     Patient  died  of  erysipelas. 

No.  76. — P.,  cet.  48.  In  hospital  twenty-two  years  and  two  months. — Head: 
Arachnoid  covering  hemispheres  thickened  and  opaque.  Pia  mater  greatly 
infiltrated;  and  about  an  ounce  of  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle. 
Brain  soft. — Chest:  Heart  large  and  flabby:  dropsical  efl'usion  both  in  thorax 
and  abdomen.     Patient  having  died  of  anasarca. 

No.  11 . — E.,  a?t.  46.  In  hospital  three  weeks. — Head:  Slight  effusion  under 
arachnoid.  Convolutions  flattened,  and  ventricles  filled  with  limpid  serum. — 
Chest:  Some  old  adhesions  of  right  pleura.  Left  lung  converted  into  soft, 
black,  and  nearly  airless  mass,  with  portion  of  middle  broken  down,  and  con- 
taining a  reddish-brown  fluid. — Abdomen:  Large  fibrous  tumour  in  uterus. 

No.  78. — M.,  a;t.  44.  In  hospital  twelve  years. — Head:  Skull-cap  adhered 
so  firmly  to  dura  mater  that  it  was  separated  with  difliculty.  Parietal  layer  of 
arachnoid  red,  from  injection  of  vessels  in  dura  mater  with  blood.  Soft,  and 
continuous  layer  of  fibrin  extended  from  base  of  skull  to  fossa  of  cerebellum. 
Ventricles  distended  by  clear,  lim])id  serum.  Arachnoid  partially  opaque,  with 
considerable  amount  of  fluid  under  membrane. — Chest:  Prom  three  to  four 
pints  of  sero-purulent  fluid  in  right  pleural  sac,  whereby  lung  was  compressed. 
Left  lung  contained  tuberculous  matter,  also  cavities,  and  adliered  to  thoracic 
parietes. — Abdomen:  Ilium  congested,  and  small  ulcers  near  junction  to  caecum. 

No.  79. — M.,  a3t.  33.  In  hospital  six  weeks. — Head:  Dura  mater  adhered 
so  firmly  to  bone  as  to  be  torn  into  shreds  during  separation.  Arachnoid 
universally  of  milky-white  colour,  and  opaque ;  membrane  raised  from  convolu- 
tions by  much  serous  infiltration,  converting  pia  mater  into  a  spongy  texture. 
Cerebral  substance  red  through  injection  of  bloodvessels.  Ventricles  distended 
by  clear  fluid.  Choroid  plexus  empty  of  blood,  white,  and  colourless. — Chest : 
Both  lungs  contained  cretaceous  tubercles;  and  at  apex  of  left,  puckered  cicatrix, 
upon  which  several  small,  hard,  earthy  masses  projected. 

No.  80. — M.,  set.  39.  In  hospital  six  months  and  one  week. — Head: 
Much  dark  and  rather  tliick  blood  escaped  on  dividing  scalp.  Arachnoid  over 
whole  extent  of  hemispheres  opaque  and  thickened.  Pia  mater  considerably 
infiltrated,  and  adhered  closely,  as  also  extensively,  to  brain ;  this  covermg  of 
hemispheres  looked  like  spongy  substance.  Wherever  sections  were  made, 
copious  eftusion  of  infiltrated  fluid  supervened.  About  two  ounces  of  perfectly 
limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle.  Internal  vessels  of  brain  turgid. — Chest : 
Some  old  adhesions  of  pleurae.  Heart  hypertrophied ;  with  sides  of  right 
ventricle  tliick  and  dense. 

No.  81. — P.,  ait.  25.  In  hospital  two  months. — Head:  Cranium  thick,  heavy, 
and  vascular.  Vessels  of  bram  and  membranes  turgid.  Bloody  points,  on  cut 
cerebral  surfaces,  large  and  numerous.  Moderate  infiltration  of  pia  mater. 
About  an  ounce  of  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  much  also  remained 
in  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest:  Ecccnt  adhesions  of  riglit 
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lung;  organ  impervious  to  air,  solid,  inflamed,  and  contained  tubercles.    Left 
lung  at  its  lower  part  also  in  congestive  stage  of  pneumonia. 

No.  82. — Y.,  set.  G6.  In  hospital  eight  months  and  a-half. — Head:  Dura 
mater  adhered  veiy  firmly  to  skull-cap,  being  toni  into  shreds  upon  separation 
of  bone.  Brain  small,  soft,  and  anterior  lobe  remarkably  flat. — C/iesL-  Gangrene 
of  left  lung,  posterior  part  being  of  deep  livid  black  colour,  soft  and  friable,  and 
emitting  a  most  offensive  odour.  Valves  of  heart  opaque  and  thickened. — 
Abdomen :  Congestion  of  mucous  membrane  of  ilium.  Kidneys  large. 
•  No.  83. — F.,  set.  65.  In  hospital  two  weeks. — Head:  Skull-cap  adhered  so 
firmly  to  dura  mater  that  membrane  was  torn  to  shreds  upon  removal  of  bone. 
Araclmoid  partially  opaque.  Pia  mater  converted  into  loose  spongy  mass, 
occupying  wide  interspaces  between  convolutions,  which  were  atrophied  and 
shrunken.  Moderate  effusion  of  clear  fluid  in  ventricles,  and  much  at  base  of 
skull  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest :  Sac  of  pericardium  distended  by  several 
ounces  of  reddish-brown  senim,  and  inner  surfaces  covered  by  thick  layer  of 
soft  fibrin.  Muscular  substance  soft,  and  tore  readily.  Cfrcumscribed  cavity 
in  sac  of  left  pleura  contained  a  pint  of  serous  fluid,  and  lymph,  in  parts  half  an 
inch  thick,  separated  this  cavity  from  lower  portion  of  pleura. — Abdomen: 
Uterus  contained  one  fibrous  tumour  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

No.  81. — F.,  set.  51.  In  hospital  four  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  thick, 
dense,  and  heavy,  with  extremely  firm  adhesions  of  dura  mater,  infiltration  of 
pia  mater,  and  about  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  lateral  ventricles. — Chest:  Firm  old 
adhesion  of  right  lung,  with  tubercular  matter  and  cretaceous  deposit  in  sub- 
stance.— Abdomen :  Close  adhesion  of  diaphragm  to  convex  surface  of  liver. 
Numerous  elongated  adhesions  of  liver  to  stomach  and  arch  of  colon.  Soft  but 
tough  fibrous  tumour  in  wall  of  uterus. 

No.  85. — M.,  set.  30.  In  hospital  four  months  and  one  week. — Head: 
Internal  vessels  all  turgid,  those  of  pia  mater  being  injected  with  blood  to 
minutest  ramifications.  Pia  mater  also  considerably  infiltrated,  and  adherent 
so  firmly  to  surface  of  brain  that  portions  of  grey  substance  were  torn  away  on 
being  detached.  This  state  also  general  in  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Lateral 
ventricles  much  distended,  opening  of  communication  under  fornix  large  and 
circular,  with  at  least  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  each  cavity,  of  which  a  quantity 
also  remained  at  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. 

No.  86. — M.,  set.  71.  In  hospital  fifty-one  years  and  ten  months. — Head: 
Upon  skull-cap  being  detached  bloodvessels,  passing  into  cranial  bones  at 
sutures,  so  full  and  numerous  as  to  give  dui-a  mater  in  those  situations  a 
bright  redness,  contrasting  strongly  with  paleness  of  membrane  generally 
noticed.  Some  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in 
ventricles.     Cerebral  substance  rather  soft. 

No.  87. — M.,  set.  9.  In  hospital  thirty-four  days. — Head:  Dura  mater 
adhered  so  firmly  that  it  was  difficult  to  detach  skull-cap.  Yessels  of  bone  all 
filled  with  blood.  Channels  for  superior  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses 
strongly  marked.  Cranial  contents  filled  cavity  so  very  closely,  that  tense 
dura  mater  bulged  over  sawn  edge  of  bone.  Not  the  slightest  moisture  be- 
tween membrane  and  its  contents,  which  adhered  closely  to  latter.  Convolu- 
tions perfectly  flattened  over  whole  surface  of  brain.  Large  effusion  of  blood 
in  substance  of  left  cerebral  hemisphere  at  level  of  corpus  callosum,  and 
parallel  with  lateral  ventricle,  but  did  not  communicate ;  quantity  nearly  four 
ounces,  and  recently  coagulated.  There  was  also  about  an  ounce  of  watery 
fluid  tinged  with  blood.  In  exterior  lobe  of  brain,  near  extravasation,  a  small 
nan-ow  cavity,  about  an  inch  in  length,  also  existed,  lined  by  thin  smooth 
covering,  surrounding  substance  being  of  dull  buff  colour. — Chest:  Lungs 
did  not  collapse.  Heart  and  pericardium  much  larger  than  usual,  and  in  dii-ect 
contact  with  sternum.  Left  ventricle  hypertrophied. — Abdomen :  Liver  de- 
pressed about  three  inches  below  cartilaginous  border  of  thorax. 

NO.  XXIX.  L 
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No.  88. — M.,  set.  52.  In  hospital  two  montlis  and  tliree  weeks. — Head: 
Internal  vessels  turgid.  Slight  partial  opacity  of  arachnoid.  Considerable 
general  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Lateral  ventricles  greatly  distended,  from 
containing  nearly  four  ounces  of  perfectly  pellucid  fluid.  Septum  lucidum 
increased  in-depth  by  distension,  and  so  thin  as  if  about  to  give  way.  Two 
cavities  communicated  directly  by  circular  aperture.  —  Chest :  Close  old 
adhesions  of  both  lungs.  Muscular  substance  of  heart  flaccid,  and  rather 
pale. 

No.  89. — M.,  set.  55,  In  hospital  thirty-three  years  and  ten  months.— Head : 
Dura  mater  adhered  so  firmly  to  bone  that  membrane  w^as  torn  into  shreds 
on  separating  skull-cap.  Arachnoid  transparent.  Slight  effusion  of  serous 
fluid  into  pia  mater  between  convolutions,  which  were  partially  atrophied. 
Cerebral  substance  firm  and  white.  Lateral  ventricles  contained  nearly 
three  draclmis  of  slightly  turbid  serum.  Vessels  upon  surface  of  brain 
full  of  fluid  blood.  Patches  of  soft,  yellow,  recently-enused  fibrin,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  in  arachnoid  sac,  at  base  of  brain.  —  Ckest :  Dropsical 
effusion  in  pleural  sacs.  Pericardium  similarly  distended.  Heart  twice 
natural  size.  Valves  slightly  thickened.  Both  lungs  inflamed,  with  recently- 
effused  yellow  fibrin  in  some  parts,  other  portions  being  soft,  pliable,  and 
of  a  deep-black  hue. — Abdomen :  Liver  dark-colom-ed,  and  veins  full  of  blood. 
Spleen  puckered  on  surface,  as  if  by  a  cicatrix ;  interior  friable,  and  of  light 
reddish-brown  or  yellow  colour.  Kidneys  about  half  normal  size.  Capsules 
adhered  firmly  to  outer  surface ;  rough  and  granular.  Right  kidney  fuU  of 
blood,  and  dark-colom-ed. 

No.  90. — F.,  set.  38.  In  hospital  five  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  heavy, 
compact,  and  without  diploe.  Dura  mater  red  from  injection  of  bloodvessels. 
Arachnoid  milky  white.  Convolutions  flattened,  compressed,  and  bulged  over 
sawn  edge  of  cranium.  Ventricles  much  distended  by  three  to  four  ounces  of 
limpid  serum.  Vessels  of  cerebrum  full  of  blood,  and  much  fluid  in  basis 
cranii  after  removal  of  brain. — Chest :  Right  pleura  and  lung  inflamed.  Organ 
heavy;  pulmonary  substance  dark-coloured,  friable,  and  easily  breaking  down 
on  pressure. — Abdomen :  Small  fibrous  tumour  in  uterus. 

No.  9L — F.,  set.  40.  In  hospital  twelve  months. — Head:  Slight  opacity 
of  arachnoid  over  cerebral  hemispheres.  Infiltration  of  pia  mater  in  same 
situation.  About  eight  or  ten  drachms  of  perfectly  pellucid  fluid  in  lateral 
ventricles.  Fornix  elevated,  and  so  made  foramen  of  Monro  a  direct  communi- 
cation between  two  cavities. — Chest:  Both  lungs  congested,  contained  but 
little  air,  and  easily  broke  down  under  pressure.  Upper  lobe  of  left  lung  con- 
tained tubercles,  with  purulent  excavations. 

No.  92. — M.,  set.  50.  In  hospital  nineteen  years  and  eight  months. — Head: 
Dura  mater  adliered  so  firmly,  that  shreds  were  torn  away  by  removing  skull- 
cap. Slight  infiltration  of  pia  mater  on  cerebral  hemispheres.  About  an  ounce 
of  limpid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle.  Bloody  points  on  cut  surfaces  of  brain 
numerous. — Chest:  Heart  considerably  enlarged,  and  valves  diseased;  aortic 
having  an  osseous  deposit.  Right  pleura  inflamed,  and  contained  about  a  pint 
of  slightly  discoloured  effusion.  The  entire  lung  also  inflamed,  and  near  ante- 
rior part  gangrenous.  Left  lung  universally  and  strongly  adherent. — Abdom£n: 
Liver  slightly  irregular  on  surface,  and  of  mottled  colour,  like  nutmeg.  GaU 
bladder  small,  and  filled  with  concretions.  Dropsical  effusion  in  lower  part  of 
cavity. 

No.  93. — ^M.,  set,  35.  In  hospital  three  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  vascular 
and  heavT,  Vessels  of  dura  mater  turgid.  Slight  general  thickening  and 
opacity  of  arachnoid,  with  considerable  infiltration  of  pia  mater,  so  that  hemi- 
spheres presented  perfectly  smooth  surface,  as  if  covered  by  wliitish-grey  gela- 
tmous  substance.  Choroid  plexus  pale,  and  bloodvessels  of  brain  empty. 
Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles,  so  as  to  make  opening  of  commmiica- 
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tion  direct ;  and  much  also  remained  in  base  of  skull  after  removal  of  brain. — 
Chest :  Several  elongated  and  slender  adliesions»  of  left  lung. — Abdomen :  In- 
tense vascular  congestion  in  portion  of  ilium  near  termination.  Mucous  mem- 
brane of  colon  destroyed  by  ulcerations  irregularly  over  whole  extent  of  bowel, 
intervening  portions  being  thickened,  prominent,  and  of  livid  colour. 

No.  94. — ^M.,  aet.  52.  In  hospital  nine  weeks. — Head:  Vessels  of  brain 
slightly  turgid,  particularly  traversing  cerebral  substance.  About  an  ounce  of 
fluid  in  lateral  ventricles,  and  nearly  an  equal  quantity  in  base  of  skull  after 
removal  of  brain. — Chest:  Left  lung  consolidated,  of  very  dark,  almost  black, 
colour,  and  yielded  an  offensive  odour.  Right  lung  consolidated  throughout, 
with  portions  so  discoloured  and  foetid  as  to  appear  on  point  of  mortification. 

No.  95. — F.,  aet.  58.  In  hospital  eight  months. — Head:  Vessels  on  surface 
of  brain  distended  with  blood.  Partial  opacity  of  aracluioid.  Pia  mater  infil- 
trated by  serum  in  every  part,  which  extended  down  between  convolutions. 
Gerebral  substance  firm. — Chest :  Some  old  adhesions  of  pleurae  in  both  cavi- 
ties. Luiiffs  tuberculous,  cut  surface  solid  and  mottled.  He^rt  pale. — Abdomen: 
Kidneys  large  and  pale.     Corpus  laterum  in  right  ovarv. 

No.  96. — M.,  aet.  55.  In  hospital  four  months  and  three  weeks — Head: 
Dura  mater  adhered  so  firmly  to  Done  that  it  was  torn  before  brain  could  be 
exposed.  Large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  escaped  from  cranial  cavity.  Arach- 
noid slightly  opaque.  Cerebral  substance  firm.  Ventricles  large.  Much  fluid 
at  base  of  skull  and  in  vertebral  column. — Chest:  Heart  deep  red.  athero- 
matous earthy  deposit  on  coronary  arteries,  and  considerable  hypertrophy  of 
left  ventricle. — Abdomen :  Mucous  membrane  of  large  intestine  thickened,  in 
parts  ulcerated,  and  in  others  sloughed. 

No.  97. — M.,  aet.  59.  In  hospital  ten  months. — Head:  Internal  vessels 
congested.  Slight  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in 
lateral  ventricles,  and  about  two  table-spoonfuls  at  base  of  skull  after  removal 
of  brain. — Chest :  Both  lungs  inflamed,  and  right  partly  hepatized. — Abdomen : 
Large  intestine  slightly  thickened  and  extensively  ulcerated ;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  nearly  livid  colour.     Kidneys  under  natural  size. 

No.  98. — ^F.,  aet.  64.  In  hospital  four  months  and  three  weeks. — Head: 
Much  blood  escaped  on  opening  cranium.  Vessels  of  bone  and  dura  mater 
turgid.  Skull-cap  thick,  dense,  and  heavy.  Convolutions  of  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres shrunken  in  two  or  three  places ;  vacuities  being  occupied  by  infiltra- 
tion of  pia  mater.  Much  fluid  about  velum  and  in  base  of  skull.  YeUow 
aetheromatous  deposits  to  considerable  extent  in  cerebral  arteries. — Chest: 
Heart  very  large,  and  measured  nearly  five  inches  from  apex  to  base.  Ventri- 
cular valves  diseased.  Endocardium  of  left  ventricle  opaque,  thickened,  and 
indurated  to  whole  extent.  Adhesion  of  pericardium  to  organ.  Several  ounces 
of  fluid  in  each  pleurae,  and  both  lungs  inflamed. — Abdomen :  Liver  of  nutmeg 
appearance,  and  kidneys  small. 

No.  99.-y-M.,  aet.  39.  In  hosj)ital  two  months. — Head:  Vessels,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  empty.  Partial  opacity  of  arachnoid  covering  hemispheres. 
Some  infiltration  of  pia  mater,  and  augmented  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles. — 
Chest :  Both  lungs  tuberculated,  with  numerous  excavations  containing  puru- 
lent effusions.     Right,  but  especially  left,  strongly  adlierent  at  diseased  part. 

No.  100. — P.,  aet.  42.  In  hospital  twelve  months. — Head:  Vessels  of  skull 
and  membranes  loaded  with  blood.  Slight  milky  opacity  of  arachnoid  on  cere- 
bral hemispheres.  Considerable  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  About  two  ounces 
of  peUucid  fluid  in  each  lateral  ventricle. 

(To  6e  Contimied.) 
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ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  MORBID  PHYSICAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  PHENOMENA. 

No.  11.  OF  A  Series. 

BY  THE  EEV.  J.  F.  DENHAM,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  &c. 

In  tlie  last  paper  on  tliis  subject  it  was  attempted  to  sliow  tlds  conuexiou  in 
regard  of  tliose  religious  phenomena  which  are  of  a  gloomy  or  distressing 
nature  :  it  will  now  be  endeavoured  to  trace  it  in  reference  to  those  which  are 
of  a  more  pleasing  and  elated  kind.  The  distinction  of  both  these  classes  of 
religious  phenomena  is,  that  they  exist  separately  from  any  definite  perceptions 
of  the  understanding,  and  consist  wholly  of  unintelligent  feelings  and  emotions. 
It  is  tlius  stated  by  two  eminent  divines  of  the  Chui'ch  of  England : — "  If  you 
desire  to  know  the  differences  between  the  heaviness  of  a  melancholy  humour 
and  affliction  of  conscience  for  sin,  take  notice  of  such  as  tliese  : — the  melan- 
clioly  man  is  extremely  sad,  and  knows  not  ichy.  He  is  full  of  fear,  doubts, 
distrust,  and  heaviness,  without  any  true  or  just  ground,  arising  only  from  the 
darkness  and  disorder  of  the  imagination — the  grisly  fumes  of  that  black 
humour  in  the  brain.  But  a  broken  heart,  in  almost  every  case,  can  readily  tell 
you  the  particular  sins  that  made  it  bleed.  His  trouble  is  ever  upon  cause 
clear  and  evident.  A  melancholy  man  wiU  ride  many  miles,  walk  many  hours, 
and  at  length  be  able  to  give  you  no  account  of  the  exercise  and  discourse  of 
his  mind,  or  what  his  thoughts  have  been  all  the  while."*  Archbishop  Sharp 
thus  states  the  same  distinction  in  regard  of  elated  emotions : — "  How  shall 
we  be  able  to  know  when  the  joy  and  satisfaction  we  feel  in  the  exercise  of 
religion  doth  arise  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when  from  our  own  tempers  ? 
This  is  a  material  question,  and  thus  I  answer  it.  All  those  joys  that  we  can 
give  no  good  accoimt  of,  that  arise  in  our  minds  we  know  not  how  or  wherefore ; 
and  likewise  all  those  joys  which  do  not  more  incline  us  to  love  God  and  our 
neighbour,  do  not  dispose  us  to  hate  vice  and  impurity,  and  especially  the 
more  spiritual  impui'ities  of  pride  and  self-love,  which  we  may  labour  under ; — 
I  say,  all  these  joys  and  consolations,  how  high  and  raptm-ous  soever  they  be, 
are  justly  to  be  suspected  by  us,  as  the  pure  results  of  om-  own  heated  temper, 
the  ebullition  of  our  own  animal  spirits.  The  peace  and  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  always  rational,  there  is  some  good  ground,  some  solid  foundation  for  it  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  that  feels  it ;  which  foundation  is  a  good  conscience,  a 
being  able  to  satisfy  ourselves,  from  the  testimony  of  our  hearts  and  lives, 
that  we  are  sincere  and  unfeigned  in  our  desires  and  endeavours  to  approve 
ourselves  to  God  as  his  faithftd  servants.  It  is  never  a  barren,  ineffectual  joy, 
a  joy  that  only  amuses  and  pleases  us  without  making  us  better;  and  if  that 
joy  which  we  sometimes  feel  in  the  exercise  of  devotion  be  not  of  this  nature, 
and  have  not  these  qualities,  let  it  be  otherwise  never  so  affecting  and  trans- 
porting, we  cannot  be  assured  that  it  is  from  God;  nay,  rather  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  our  own  temper  and  natural  powers. 
It  is  past  dispute  that  these  overflowing  joys  and  comforts  that  are  sometimes 
felt  upon  the  application  of  our  minds  to  spiritual  things,  are  the  mere  effects 
of  a  heated  bram  and  a  raised  imagination,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  some  persons 
these  effects,  even  in  the  highest  degree  of  them,  owe  their  production  to  no 
higher  a  cause.  Witness  the  transports  of  joy  and  the  pleasures — even  to 
ecstasy — which  many  enthusiastical  persons  have  felt,  or  at  least  have  given  out 
that  they  have,  in  the  exercise  of  the  grossest  superstition  (of  a  false  religion), 

*  Bolton's  Treatise  on  Affliction  of  Conscience.  Written  1620.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Denham.  London.  1831. 
page  142,  &c. 
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and  wliich  many  of  tlic  same  complexion  have  experienced  likewise  in  the  true 
religion ;  wlio  yet  have  been  persons  of  none  of  the  best  morals,  but  in  truth 
wholly  devoid  of  the  spiritual  life.  Now,  I  say,  to  attribute  these  raptures 
and  ecstasies  of  joy  in  such  persons  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  -will  be  very 
hard,  at  least  now-a-days,  when  miraculous  powers  have  ceased.  No;  certainly, 
all  spiritual  joy  is  not  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  man  may  be  sometimes  so 
full  of  joy  tiiat  his  soul  is  even  ready  to  break  its  prison,  and  yet,  for  all  that, 
be  not  a  whit  the  more  acted.by  a  divine  spirit."* 

This  characteristic,  then,  of  morbid  religious  feelings,  both  melancholy  and 
elated,  that  neither  of  them  are  rational,  being  assumed,  it  seems  to  follow  as 
a  just  conclusion  that  botli  kinds  of  them  are  symptomatic  of  disease ;  and  this 
conclusion  in  regard  of  the  latter  kind  of  them  seems  strengthened  by  the 
following  considerations  ;  they  are  always  accompanied  by  similar  morbid 
feelings  and  emotions  in  regard  of  other  objects  and  subjects,  and  with  unac- 
countable sym])atliies  and  antipathies  ;  are  chiefly  incidental  to  persons  of  weak 
or  uncultivated  minds,  of  a  highly  excitable  temperauient  naturally,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  debilitation,  to  the  subjects  of  constitutional  indolence  aggravated 
by  the  absence  of  regular  and  active  employment ;  to  females  and  to  effeminate 
males  of  sedentary  avocations ;  to  miners  and  others  living  and  labouring  in  a 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and  amid  cheerless  or  unvarying  scenes.  Such  feelings 
are  often  combined  with  hysteric,  &c.,  affections,  and  with  evident  indications 
of  functional  or  organic  diseases,  especially  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  of 
the  arterial  system  comiected  with  the  stomach  and  its  region.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  along  with  a  debility  of  moral  principle  in  regard  of  truthfubiess, 
honesty,  temperance,  or  mth  an  insensibility  to  relative  duties.  Such  persons 
have  generally  imbibed  the  notion  that  tlieir  peculiar  feelings  and  emotions  are 
the  infallible  index  of  piety  and  indubitable  marks  of  divine  favour.  To  use 
the  words  of  an  eminent  prelate, — "  Tlicy  seem  to  think  themselves  bound  to 
feel  all  they  read  in  the  Scriptures,  without  regard  to  the  difference  between 
the  present  and  past  economy  of  things;"-}-  and  possess,  for  a  time  at  least,  the 
power  of  raisingin  themselves  these  ecstatic  emotions  by  an  effort  of  theirownwill. 
Theyoften  exhibit  a  tendency  to  w«/w«^<?>y,andinother  respects  possess  the  simula- 
tive sensibilities  of  actors  and  actresses  in  remarkable  perfection.  I  am  em- 
boldened by  theological  and  medical  authorities  to  express  my  conviction  that 
the  generality  of  those  persons  in  whom  what  are  called  the  religious  emotions 
are  peculiarly  developed,  are  the  subjects  of  physical  disease ;  and  that  an  im- 
mense number  of  religious  books,  sermons,  &c.,  are  indebted  for  their  popu- 
larity to  the  diseased  susceptibilities  of  their  readers  and  hearers.  Such  morbid 
states  are  often  peculiarly  manifested  in  regard  of  prayer  and_  psalmodv,  the 
former  being  in  many  cases  a  merely  self-mesmerizing  process  of  unhitelligent 
emotions,  and  the  latter  a  mere  physical  hilarity  irrespective  of  words  and 
ideas.  There  is  not  a  town,  or  perhaps  a  village,  in  the  empire  in  which  such 
instances  of  morbid  religious  phenomena  are  not  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  set  a  limit  to  the  delusions  which  the  subjects  of  them  may  undergo. 
The  great  evil  of  them,  next  to  their  fallacy,  consists  in  their  tendency  to 
destroy  the  true  religious  capacity,  and  in  their  powerful  concluciveness,  in 
common  \vith  all  other  kinds  of  excitement,  to  those  vices  and  crimes  to  M'hich 
the  temperament,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  may  be  liable,  or  to  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  individuals  may  peculiarly  expose  them :  nor  should  their  too- 
possible  termination  in  insanity  or  suicide  be  forgotten. 

The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  effectually  ministering  to  confirmed 
cases  of  this  nature,  arises  from  the  fixed  belief  bv  the  patient  (with  which  they 
are  commonly  attended)  of  the  sacred  origin  of  such  feelings,  and  from  the 

*  Casuistical  Sermon,  III,,  vol.  3.     London.      1716. 
+  Bishop  Warburton  on  Grace,  page  112. 
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gratification  whicli  tliey  so  readily  and  largely  afford  to  his  perverted  mind. 
Our  prospect  of  success  is  limited  to  the  incipient  stages  of  his  disease,  when, 
perhaps,  an  occasional  scepticism  intrudes  itself  respecting  the  supernatural 
origin  of  his  emotions.  The  proximate  canse  of  the  malady  would  seem  to  be 
what  has  been  called  "reflective  consciousness,  or  internal  observation." 
Positive  consciousness,  as  in  the  case  of  mauvaise  honte,  disturbs  and  perverts 
the  operation  of  all  onr  mental  and  moral  powers,  as  also  of  our  physical. 
Introspection  produces  that  emotion  to  which  the  state  of  the  physical  consti- 
tution is  at  the  time  inclined,  especially  if  the  desirableness  of  that  emotion  be 
also  previously  believed.  When  this  examination  of  the  consciousness  is  re- 
garded as  a  duty,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  a  misapprehension  of  certain 
passages  of  Scripture,  a  morbid  state  of  the  feelings  is  promoted  with  every  act 
of  it.  The  means  of  cure  or  prevention,  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  are  to  substitute  religious  acts  and  moral  duties,  as  these  are  dictated 
by  reason,  conscience,  and  the  Scriptures,  for  all  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  reveries,  or  abstract  contemplations.  The  perusal  of  religious 
publications  of  a  sentimental  or  romantic  character  should  be  strictly  pro- 
liibited,  as  well  as  all  attendance  upon  those  services,  sermons,  orations,  &c., 
wiiich  appeal  rather  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  judgment  and  reason. 
Change  of  scene  and  cheerful  society,  scientific  lectures  and  active  occupation, 
both  of  the  mind  and  body,  upon  external  objects,  seem  fittedto  divert  the  mind's 
attention  from  itself,  and  to  break  the  chain  of  its  diseased  associations.  Nor 
is  the  use  of  sarcasm  utterly  unavailing,  especially  that  kind  of  it  generally  too 
applicable  to  such  cases,  which  is  derived  from  the  inferior  moral  conduct  of 
those  who  make  pretensions  to  the  most  spiritual  emotions.  But  no  applica- 
tions to  the  mere  mental  constitution  of  the  patient  will  be  effectual  unless 
aided  by  an  aUeviation  of  that  physical  malady  which  is  the  real  root  of  the 
disorder.  Tliis  can  only  be  treated  according  to  its  particular  natui'c.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  entire  abstinence  from  all  physical  stimulants,  to 
some  of  wliich  such  patients  often  show  a  marked  propensity,  may  be  safely 
recommended.  All  direct  tonics,  as  well  as  all  opiates,  generally  augment  the 
disease.  Tea  is  frequently  injurious.  The  late  eminent  clergyman,  Mr.  Cecil, 
speaks  of  "  females  sitting  over  a  fire  all  day,  and  drinking  tea,  and  then  mis- 
taking their  morbid  feelings  for  divine  influences."* 

I  beg  to  add  the  application  of  the  foregomg  principles,  &c.,  to  the  subject 
of  life's  closing  scene,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  community  expect  that 
the  religious  sincerity  of  the  sufferer  will  become  apparent,  the  power  of 
religion  will,  by  divine  favour,  be  peculiarly  evinced,  and  an  antepast  wiH  be 
afforded  of  future  bliss,  which  will  even  leave  its  last  gleam  upon  the  very 
countenance  of  the  departed.  This  expectation  is  nourished  by  obituaries  and 
memoirs,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  numerous  weU-known  instances  of  persons 
of  undoubted  worth  and  piety,  in  regard  of  whose  last  feelings  and  post-mortem 
aspect  "  the  King  of  Terrors"  plainly  showed  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
I  will  merely  advert  to  some  circumstances  and  considerations  which  may  lead 
to  a  distrust  of  aU  the  appearances  of  the  death-bed,  and  of  all  inferences  from 
them.  These  considerations  are  partly  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  correspondent  alterations  it  produces  of  the  blood,  &c.,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  of  the  mental  feelings  and  per- 
ceptions, w^hether  as  hyper-oxygenated  or  super-carbonized:  of  which  former  state 
every  regular  case  of  phthisis  of  the  lungs  affords  an  illustration,  as  does  also 
every  case  of  obstructed  liver,  of  the  latter.  I  have  rarely  seen  the  former 
case,  and  its  characteristic  exhilaration  of  spirits  and  exaltation  of  ideas,  even 
to  the  last  moment  of  life,  without  being  reminded  of  the  remark  I  once  heard 
made  by  an  eminent  medical  attendant,  that   "  consumption  is  a  poetical 

*  Cecil's  Remains. 
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disease;"  nor  of  the  latter,  without  remembering  the  effects  on  the  mind 
attributed  to  black-bile  by  the  ancients.  To  these  causes  of  cerebral  and 
mental  disturbance  must  be  added  the  solitude  and  sameness  of  the  sick-room 
and  its  sickly  atmosphere,  the  medicines  administered,  the  peculiar  food  pre- 
scribed, the  stimulants  ordered  and  often  administered  in  additional  quantities 
by  friends  and  attendants,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  debility  itself  to  produce 
delirium ;  and  we  have  only  need  to  consider  the  inevitable  consequences  on 
the  mind,  perhaps  of  a  long  course  of  such  treatment,  in  order  to  feel  convinced 
that  but  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  dying  man's  expressions  or 
feelings,  either  as  being,  when  ''triumphant,"  a  prelude  to  the  bliss  of 
Paradise :  or  as  being,  when  despondent,  the  dark  indication  of  "  a  monstrous 
life." 

This  reliance  becomes  still  further  diminished  by  the  well-known  quality  of 
strongly-excited  feelings  to.  represent .  themselves  to  the  mind  as  ideas,  and 
even  as  actual  impressions  on  the  senses,  and  of  any  violent  alternations  of  the 
feelings  to  assume  the  form  of  a  dialogue  to  the  imagination.  I  subjoin  a  few 
published  and  well-attested  incidents,  illustrative  of  .  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, &c.     The  first  is  of  the  effects  of  delirium. 

"  Samuel  Kitchens,  a  smith  by  trade,  was  taken  ill,  and  caught  a  malignant 
fever,  in  which  he  cries  out,  '  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  my  salvation.'  He 
cries  out  aloud,  '  Open  the  heaven,  0  my  God,  and  come  down  into  my  soul. 
Come,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  plunge  me  into  God !' " 

The  following  seems  an  instance  of  false  perception : — 

"  A  man  fell  iU  of  a  high  fever ;  addressing  himself  to  the  people  around 
him,  he  says,  '  Can't  you  see  Jesus  Christ  coining,  with  an  imiumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  golden  banner  displayed  ?  They  are  coming  to 
carry  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  God.  Open  their  eyes,  0  God,  that  they  may  see 
them.  I  am  whiter  than  snow, — I  am  washed  in  the  blood  of  my  Re- 
deemer, Why,  I  am  all  God." — "Bishop  Lavingdon's  Enthusiasm,"  &c., 
Part  III.,  p.  93. 

I  subjoin  the  following  valuable  remarks  upon  the  feelings  in  death : — 

"  I  would  not  alter  my  opinion  of  a  man's  spiritual  state,  whom  I  had 
thoroiTghly  known  before,  lor  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  end  of  a  holy  life 
and  unblamable  conversation  may  not  appear  in  the  eye  of  man  so  calm  and 
comfortable  as  was  expected.  Some  such  men  may  end  their  days  in  ravings, 
impatiencies,  and  other  strange  behaviours.  The  fiery  distempers  of  their  hot 
disease  may  sometimes,  even  in  the  saints  of  God,  produce  furious  conduct, 
fearful  distractions,  and  despairful  speeches,  these  being  the  natural  effects 
and  issues  of  melancholy  excesses,  frenzies,  and  burning  fevers."*  The  following 
observation  of  Lord  Bacon  may  confirm  the  view  already  taken  of  the  delusi- 
bility  of  human  feelings,  and  induce  us  to  rely  on  the  more  solid  ground  of 
conduct  and  duty : — 

" '  The  mind,  darkened  by  its  covering,  the  body,  is  far  from  being  a  flat, 
equal,  and  clear  mirror,  that  receives  and  reflects  the  rays  without  mixture,  but 
rather  a  magical  glass,  full  of  superstitions  and  apparitions.'  "f 

*  Bolton,  p.  152,  &c.  f  Works,  vol.  I.,  p.  132.     Shaw's  edition. 
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1.  Although  the  report  for  1854,  by  Dr.  Benedict,  of  the  New  York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  is  less  elaborate  than  that  which  preceded  it,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  occupied  by  an  exposition  of  the  necessity  of  new  apparatus 
for  heating  the  buildings,  and  other  subjects  of  comparatively  local  interest, 
yet  it  furnishes  us  with  some  items  of  value  in  the  physical  department  of  the 
profession. 

Patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
Received  in  the  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 

Of  the  patients  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died  


Men. 

Women, 

Total. 

202 

227 

429 

185 

181 

366 

887 

408 

795 

167 

193 

360 

220 

215 

435 

58 

54 

112 

24 

24 

48 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  forty-seven  patients,  of  whom  sixteen  re- 
sided in  other  States,  were  rejected. 

The  proportion  of  recoveries  is  smaller  than  usual,  "  for  the  reason,"  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Benedict,  "  that  we  have  been  cautious  in  pronouncing  a  case 
recovered,  though  apparently  well.  We  place  all  the  cases  of  insanity  from 
intemperance,  from  epilepsy,  from  general  and  gradual  impairment  of  the 
faculties  by  age,  and  paroxysmal  cases,  though  leaving  the  institution  welly 
under  the  head  of  improved  instead  of  recovered.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  there 
being  no  certainty  that  they  will  remain  well  for  any  length  of  time."  This  is 
"  drawing  the  lines"  a  little  closer,  in  regard  to  recoveries,  than  they  have 
sometimes  been  drawn ;  as,  for  example,  in  an  old  report  of  one  of  our  Ameri- 
can asylums,  in  which  one  patient  is  recorded  as  "discharged — ^recovered," 
some  six  or  eight  times  in  the  course  of  tlie  year. 

*'  The  perfection  and  permanency  of  recoveries  not  unfrequently  is  cause  of 
doubt  and  anxiety.  Of  the  1300  recoveries  of  the  past  nine  years,  206  have 
been  readmissions.  Of  the  51  readmissions  of  this  year,  11  were  persons  who 
had  been  discharged  well,  in  1850.  Two  of  these  11  were  discharged  recovered, 
in  1846  and  1847,  one  in  1847  and  1849,  one  in  1846,  and  two  in  1849,  making, 
in  11  persons,  20  recoveries,  and  31  admissions." 

The  foregoing  extract  contains  a  detail  which  is  too  often  neglected  by  tlie 
writers  of  these  reports,  but  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  curability  of  insanity  to  the  uninitiated  reader. 

Of  the  112  cases  of  recovery,  the  duration  of  insanity  before  admission  was 
one  month  and  under,  36 ;  two  and  three  months,  44 ;  four  to  seven  months, 
18 ;  seven  to  twelve  months,  9 ;  over  twelve  months,  3 ;  unknown,  2. 

The  time  of  residence  at  the  Asylum,  of  the  same  cases,  was — two  months 
and  under,  10 ;  three  months,  6 ;  fo^ir  to  seven  months,  54 ;  seven  to  twelve 
months,  27 ;  one  to  two  years,  13 ;  two  years,  2. 

"Dysentery,  dian-hoea,  and  erysipelas,"  continues  the  report,  "are  the 
diseases  with  which  we  have  to  contend  most  frequently,  and  when  our  ventila- 
tion shall  he  improved  we  hope  to  see  these  disappear.     We  have  had,  durmg  the 

*  By  Dr.  Pliny  Earll,  in  No.  32  of  "The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science," 
edited  by  Dr.  Hays  : — 

1.  Of  the  New  York  State  Asylum,  for  1851  and  1852. 

2.  Of  the  New  York  City  Asylum,  for  1851  and  1852. 

3.  Of  the  New  Jersey  State  Asylum,  for  1851  and  1852. 

4.  Of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hospital,  for  1851  and  1852. 

5.  Of  the  Frankford  Asylum  (Pa.),  for  1851  and  1852. 
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year,  41  cases  of  dysentery,  25  males  and  16  females.  Duration  of  the  disease 
varied  from  three  to  twenty  days;  average,  nine  days.  One  case  in  December, 
1  in  February,  3  in  April,  1  in  May,  1  in  June,  2  in  Jul^,  23  in  August,  10  in 
September.  Eifty-five  cases  of  diarrhoea;  23  males,  32  lemales;  duration  from 
two  days  to  two  montlis.  These  cases  occurred  during  the  severe  months  with 
those  of  dysentery,  39  of  them  in  August.  Twenty-four  cases  of  erysipelas— 
9  males,  15  females ;  3  of  them  were  in  December,  1  in  January,  6  in  March, 
3  in  April,  4  in  May,  2  in  June,  1  in  August,  1  in  September,  and  3  in  October. 
Average  duration,  eleven  days.  Six  cases  of  typhoid,  3  of  remittent,  and  1  of 
intermittent  fever.     Acute  affections  of  the  lungs  have  been  rare." 

Causes  of  death. — Dysentery  6,  diarrhoea  1,  erysipelas  1,  phthisis  pulmonalis 
11,  chronic  uisanity  10,  acute  mania  1,  general  paralysis  2,  epilepsy  5,  pleurisy 
1,  malignant  pustule  1,  rheumatism  1,  intemperance  1,  suicide  5. 

"  The  general  prevalence  of  the  suicidal  propensity  which  w^as  mentioned  in 
my  last  report  (and  quoted  in  our  former  notices)  as  subsiding,  returned  with 
increased  intensity,  and  continued  throughout  the  winter  'and  sjDring.  In  one 
case  the  act  was  committed  soon  after  the  admission  of  the  patient,  in  Avhom 
there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  propensity.  Another  had  been, 
during  a  residence  of  many  months,  remarkably  cheerful  and  happy;  an  attack 
of  erysipelas  of  the  face  confined  him  to  bed,  and  rendered  him  very  uncom- 
fortable, and,  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  he  suspended  himself  from  liis 
window.  All  the  suicides  were  by  suspension  from  the  window-bars,  except 
one.  To  guard  against  such  accidents,  we  have  now  adapted  to  a  part  of  them 
sash-locks,  wliich  secure  the  windows  from  being  opened  and  exposing  the 
bars." 

Statistics  from  the  report  for  1852 : — 

Patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
Received  in  the  coui'se  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died  .        .        .        .        . 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

220 

215 

435 

200 

190 

398 

420 

405 

825 

205 

195 

400 

215 

210 

425 

92 

64 

156 

22 

17 

39 

Sixty  applications  for  admission  were  rejected. 

"  Of  the  156  patients  recovered,  92  are  recorded  well,  and  64  in  usual  health. 
It  may  be  proper  to  enter  all  these  as  recovered,  they  all  having  regained  that 
state  of  mind  possessed  by  them  before  their  insanity;  and  yet  many  of  them 
cannot  be  said  to  have  that  stability  of  character  accompanying  a  sound  mind. 
Under  this  head,  ustial  health,  we  place  that  large  class  of  weak-minded  persons 
who  run  mad  after  every  novelty,  and  again  recover  their  equilibrium  by 
seclusion  in  an  asylum ;  and  also  others  who  leave  apparently  well,  but  are 
likely  to  become  again  deranged  under  exposure  to  the  cause  of  previous 
attack.  This  division  of  recovered  cases  seems  better  than  reporting  the  latter 
improved,  as  in  our  last  report,  wdiich,  in  this  respect,  was  a  departure  from 
established  usage. 

"  The  mortality  for  the  past  year  is  much  less  than  for  several  previous 
years,  while  tlie  amount  of  sickness  has  been  about  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
principal  diseases  which  prevailed  during  the  year  were  :  dysentery,  41  cases ; 
diarrhoea,  45  cases,  most  of  them  in  July  and  August ;  erysipelas,  21  cases ; 
and  typhoid  fever  10," 

Causes  of  death. — Phthisis  pulmonalis  9,  chronic  insanity  6,  epilepsy  5, 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  4,  opium-eating  3,  dysentery  2,  chorea  2,  disease  of 
heart  2,  intemperance  2,  acute  dementia,  general  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and 
old  age,  1  each.  The  number  of  deaths  from  acute  disease  is  remarkably 
small. 
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"  We  are  highly  favoured  in  being  able  to  report  no  deaths  from  suicide. 
This  year  only,  since  the  second  of  the  Institution's  history,  has  passed  with- 
out such  an  accident.  Nor  do  we  report  any  deaths  from  exhaustive  mania 
('typhomania,'  'phrenitis,'  'Bell's  disease,'  of  other  reporters).  The  number 
treated  was  eleven,  some  of  whom  had  been  greatly  depleted  previous  to  admis- 
sion. We  cannot  urge  our  medical  brethren  too  strongly  to  abstain  from  the 
practice  of  taking  blood  from  insane  persons.  Our  plan  of  treating  very  active 
insanity  is  directly  opposed  to  depletion.  Not  one  ounce  of  blood  has  been 
drawn  from  the  825  patients  under  treatment  during  the  last  year  (fifty-four  of 
these  were  of  less  duration  than  one  month).  We  resort  to  stimulation  in 
many  cases  with  great  freedom,  and  have  seen  the  best  evidence  of  its  pro- 
priety." 

Patients  admitted  from  Jan.  16,  1843,  to  Dec.  1,  1852         .       3499 

Discharged  recovered 1456 

Died 407 

To  relieve  the  Institution  from  its  most  troublesome  patients,  such,  too,  as 
ought  not  to  be  associated  with  other  insane  persons.  Dr.  Benedict  recommends 
"the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  250  patients  of  the  male  sex  only;  to  be  care- 
fully constructed,  and  fitted  for  the  ultimate  occupancy  of  lunatic  criminals 
only ;  but  to  be  used,  until  needed  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  by  criminal  and 
homicidal  lunatics,  and  di-unkards."  The  suggestion  is  one  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  public  authorities  in  all  the  large  States. 

A  scheme  of  moral  treatment,  including  religious  services,-  employment 
within  doors  and  without,  plays,  tableaux,  theatrical  exhibitions,  fairs,  excur- 
sions, &c.,  is  actively  pursued.  "  The  Opal,"  a  magazine  edited  by  the  patients, 
is  continued,  and,  by  its  more  than  three  hundred  exchanges,  furnishes  a  great 
fund  of  transient  reading  matter,  while  the  profits  accruing  from  it  during  the 
year  are  sufficient  to  add  several  hundred  volumes  to  a  permanent  library. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  improvement 
of  the  means  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  buildings  of  the  Asylum. 

Men.     Women.     Total. 

2.  At  the  New  York  City  Lunatic  Asylum,  Black- 
well's  Island,  the  number  of  patients  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1851,  was 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths   . 

Remaining,  December  31,  1851 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 

Of  the  cases  discharged,  ten  were  delii'ium  tremens,  aU  cured. 

Causes  of  Death. — Consumption  25,  general  debility  15,  paralysis  11,  chronic 
diarrhoea  8,  epilepsy  5,  apoplexy  4,  dysentery  3,  old  age  2,  pneumonia,  phre- 
nitis,  carcinoma,  hydrothorax,  continued  fever,  gastritis,  and  albuminana,  1 
each.  Of  the  patients  admitted,  98  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  343 
of  foreign  countries. 

•A  considerable  portion  of  Dr.  Ranney's  report  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
improvements  of  the  Institution  during  the  preceding  five  years — improve- 
ments, the  result  of  which  is  that,  "  the  very  worst  class  of  patients  are  as 
comfortably  situated,  at  present,  as  were  the  best  class  in  1847." 

Dr.  R.  suggests  to  the  philanthropic  a  field  for  the  useful  employment  of  their 
benevolence,  in  taking  charge  of  the  poor  insane,  who,  recovered  from  their 
mental  disorder,  are  discharged  from  the  Asylum  without  pecuniary  means,  or 
a  place  of  employment.    We  most  cordially  "  second  that  motion,"  and  recoui- 


.  200 

264 

464 

.  216 

225 

441 

.  416 

489 

905 

.  183 

205 

388 

.  233 

284 

517 

208 

.   37 

43 

80 
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mend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  benevolent  in  all  places  where  there  is  a 
large  institution  for  the  insane,  among  the  patients  of  which  there  are  many 
from  the  poorer  classes.  Associations  for  the  purpose  alluded  to  have  been 
formed  in  Europe,  at  Eberbach,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau;  at  Stephansfeld, 
near  Strasbourg ;  and  at  Vienna.  It  is  said  that  they  have  been  eminently 
useful. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Williams,  one  of  the  Visiting  Physicians  to  this  Asylum,  resigned 
his  place  at  the  close  of  1850. 

■Report  for  1852  :— 

Patients,  January  1,  1852    . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year     . 
Whole  number    .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaimng,  December  31,  1852    •. 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died  ...... 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

233 

284 

517 

241 

254 

495 

474 

538 

1012 

248 

237 

485 

226 

301 

527 

. 

248 

70 

60 

130 

Of  the  persons  admitted,  102  were  natives  of  the  United  States;  1,  of 
Canada;  2,  of  Nova  Scotia;  3,  of  Jamaica;  and. 387  of.  various  European 
countries. 

Of  the  cured,  10  were  cases  of  delirium  tremens ;  3,  of  febrile  delirium ;  and, 
1,  of  typhus  fever.  The  last  two  classes  are  placed  under  the  head  of  improper 
subjects ;  as,  also,  are  two  cases  of  epilepsy,  discharged  improved,  and  four 
persons  not  insane. 

Causes  of  death. — General  debility  38,  consumption  26,  paralysis  15,  typhus 
fever  10,  diarrhoea  6,  old  age  5,  paralysie  generale  5,  epilepsy  4,  typhomania 
3,  apoplexy  8,  mania  2,  delirium  tremens  2,  dysentery  2,  phrenitis  2,  convul- 
sions, pericarditis,  laryngitis,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  dropsy,  1  each. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  over  that  of  1851  is  attributed  "almost 
entirely  to  the  admission  of  improper  subjects.  In  September,  there  were  seven 
deaths  of  patients  admitted  within  the  month — all  from  long-standing  diseases — 
not  one  of  which  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Asylum.  The  only  endemic 
form  of  disease  was  from  the  20th  of  November  to  the  15th  of  December. 
During  this  period  twelve  cases  of  typhus  fever  occurred,  from  which  there 
were  three  deaths,  one  of  this  number  being  a  highly  valued  attendant  of  the 
haU  in  which  the  disease  originated.  The  only  assignable  cause  for  its  pro- 
duction was  a  change  of  water.  The  main  pipe  for  the  conduction  of  the 
Croton  water  to  the  island  having  been  broken,  the  supply  was  obtained  from 
a  well  under  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Asylum.  On  the  re-introduction  of  the 
Croton,  the  disease  disappeared." 

"  Two  years  and  seven  months  have  elapsed  since  a  suicidal  death  occurred 
in  this  institution." 

After  a  long  struggle  in  the  attempt  to  free  the  Asylum  from  penal  convicts 
as  attendants  upon  the  patients,  they  have  at  length  been  entirely  banished 
from  the  wards  of  the  main  building.  "  The  experiment  has  proved,"  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  "  beyond  all  cavil,  that  this  change  has  not  increased  the 
expense."  Thus  the  great  argument  for  the  employment  of  such  nurses  has 
been  effectually  demolished.  Yet,  at  the  time  the  report  was  written,  they 
were  still  employed  in  the  "  Lodge" — ^where  are  the  apartments  of  the  most 
violent  patients — and  in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.,  of  the  main  building.  Dr. 
Ranney  urges  their  entire  removal  for  many  plausible,  and,  at  least  to  many 
persons  experienced  in  the  care  of  asylums,  very  obvious  reasons. 

The  following  case,  of  some  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  is 
mentioned  in  this  report : — 

'*:A  patient,  who  committed  homicide  in  the  city,  died  last  November.  He 
became  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  killed  the  man  whom  he  fancied  was  her  para- 


Men, 

Women. 

Total. 

86 

76 

162 

50 

52 

102 

136 

128 

264 

51 

42 

93 

85 

86 

171 

22 

15 

37 

4 

4 

8 
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mour.  The  case  was  a  remarkable  one  from  the  fact  that,  although  he  was 
actually  insane  at  the  time  the  deed  was  committed,  yet,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  he  feigned  another  form  of  insanity.  He  believed  that  he  had  frequently 
seen  Jesus  Christ  arise  from  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  that  God  had  given  him 
(who  ?)  fuU  power  over  the  man  (which  ?) ;  but  when  examined,  he  pretended 
not  to  comprehend  anything  said  to  him,  and  for  several  weeks  would  only 
say,  '  I  don't  know,  sir.'  " 

3.  Of  the  thirty-five  pages  of  the  annual  report  from  the  New  Jersey  State 
Asylum,  for  1851,  only  six  are  occupied  by  that  of  its  superintendent.  Dr. 
Buttolph,  and  half  of  these  are  devoted  to  improvements  made,  and  additions 
required,  to  the  buildings. 

Patients  in  Asylum,  January  1,  1851 
Admitted  in  coui'se  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining,  January  1,  1852 
Of  those  dischargea,  there  were  cured    . 
Died 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  greater,  by  forty-four, 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  cheaper  to  light  the  buildings  by  gas,  made 
upon  the  premises,  than  by  oU. 

From  the  nearly  tliirty  pages  of  the  essay  upon  the  nature,  fonns,  causes, 
means  of  prevention,  and  general  principles  of  treatment  of  insanity,  we  cannot 
well  make  many  isolated  extracts.  Nor  are  there  many  which  would  offer 
much  novelty  to  persons  who  have  already  read  Spurzheim  or  Combe.  The 
following  remarks  upon  attempts  to  define  insanity  are  very  just,  irrespective 
of  phrenology : — 

*'  From  this  (the  dependence  of  mental  integrity  upon  the  integrity  of  special 
physical  organs)  it  will  appear  how  utterly  futile  are  attempts  by  physicians, 
physiologists,  and  jurists,  to  frame  a  definition  of  insanity  so  comprehensive  as 
to  embrace  aU  supposable  examples  of  the  disease,  and  yet  so  particular  as  to 
be  of  practical  utility  in  determining  its  existence  in  douotful  cases.  Insanity, 
or  mental  derangement,  being  the  opposite  or  counter  state  to  sanity,  or  mental 
soundness ;  a  knowledge  of  each  individual  standard  of  the  latter  must  be  had 
to  enable  us  to  exercise  enlightened  judgment  of  the  existence  and  degree  of 
the  former  in  a  given  case.  It  may  be  remarked  generally,  therefore,  that  a 
state  of  insanity,  or  mental  derangement,  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  departure, 
through  disease  of  the  brain,  from  the  natural  standard  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  an  individual,  without  his  being  conscious  of  the  same,  and  in  the  loss  of  his 
iibility  to  act  freely  in  these  circumstances.  The  expression  of  the  sentiment 
embraced  in  this  statement  is  deemed  important,  so  far  as  it  suggests  the 
necessity,  in  each  case,  of  a  careful  comparison  of  the  supposed  insane  with  the 
natural  character  of  the  individual,  rather  than  a  reliance  upon  a  definition  or 
rule  of  judgment  that  may  not  apply  to  his  state  or  standard  of  mind. 

"  In  criminal  suits,  involving  the  question  of  insanity,  this  rule  or  mode  of 
procedure  is  quite  as  important  to  secure  the  ends  of  public  justice,  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  culprit;  because,  conduct  that  would  appear  as  the 
height  of  insanity  in  a  majority  of  minds,  may  be  in  strict  keepmg  with  the 
standard  of  character  in  the  person  committing  the  offence,  and  indicate 
cither  an  excusable  degree  of  stupidity,  or  a  most  reprehensible  state  of 
depravity." 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  isolation,  we  make  the  following  extract  :— 

"  When  the  mental  derangement  depends  upon  bodily  disease  of  a  temporary 
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character,  the  patient  sliould  not  be  removed  from  home  until  a  fair  trial  has 
been  made  for  its  cure ;  or,  should  it  be  very  severe  and  more  continued,  he 
should  not  make  the  journey  to  an  asylum  under  circumstances  likely  to  in- 
crease it.  Persons  of  advanced  a^^e,  who  are  insane  from  the  irregular  decline 
of  the  faculties,  or  who  are  partially  paralytic,  but  who  have  no  dislike  to  their 
friends,  and  are  quiet  and  manageable,  may  be  as  well  treated  at  home  as  at  a 
public  institution.  Again,  very  delicate  females,  who  are  only  partially  insane, 
but  who  cherish  a  strong  attachment  to  home  and  friends,  are  sometimes 
unfavourably  aifected  by  the  separation  from  them,  and  by  association  only 
with  strangers.  There  may  be  yet  other  cases  of  this  class,  but  there  are 
more  of  which  seclusion  is  of  doubtful  expedience,  and  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly determined  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  cii'cumstances  attend- 
ing them. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum,  Januaiy  1,  1852 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Kemainin^,  January  1,  1853 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  restored 

Died 

Whole  number  from  opening  of  the  Asylum,  May 

15,  1848 

Discharged  recovered 

Died 

Twenty-five  more  cases  were  treated  in  1852  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  unusual  number  of  deaths,  the  past  year,  was  owmg,  "  in  part,  to  the 
great  accumulation  of  chronic  and  enfeebled  cases,  and  also  from  the  occui*- 
rence  of  a  dysenteric  affection  following  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  summer, 
and  which  proved  fatal  in  nine  instances  of  patients  of  this  class."  The  other 
deaths  were  from  congestion  of  the  brain  3,  epilepsy  4,  consumption  4,  chronic 
abscess,  palsy,  exhaustion,  of  acute  mania,  1  each,  and  3  from  general  exhaus- 
tion in  dilapidated  constitutions. 

Dr.  Buttolph  urges  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  accommodations  for 
patients  by  completing  the  original  design  of  the  building,  in  the  erection  of 
two  additional  wings.  At  one  time,  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of 
patients  (208)  was  "  more  than  benevolence  would  dictate,  or  than  prudence 
would  justify." 

Stuart  E.  Randolph,  Esq.,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  but  for  many  years  resi- 
dent of  New  York  city,  has  made  a  donation  of  two  thousand  dollars — with  a 
plcdo-e  of  five  hundred  more,  should  it  be  necessary — for  the  construction  of  a 
building,  upon  the  Asylum  grounds,  to  be  used  as  a  museum  and  reading-room 
by  the  patients. 

4.  After  long,  repeated,  and  persevering  endeavours  to  establish  a  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  Pennsylvania,  success  has  at  length  been  achieved 
— mainly  through  the  untiring  energy  of  Miss  Dix — and  ^^e  have  the  pleasure 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  first  two  reports  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution.  Dr.  John  Curweu. 

We  are  informed  in  the  first  that  the  "  Lunatic  Hospital  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania" is  situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Harrisburg,  upon  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres.  The  corner-stone  "was  laid  by  Gover- 
nor Johnston,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1849,  and  the  building  was  delivered,  by 
the  architect  and  contractor,  to  the  commissioners  on  the  19tli  of  June,  1851," 
It  "  consists  of  a  centre  building,  and  a  wing  extending  in  a  linear  direction  on 
each  side.    Each  wing  is  so  arranged  that  the  second  projection  recedes  twenty 
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feet  behind  the  first,  and  the  third  the  same  distance  behind  the  second,  so  that 
the  second  and  third  projections  are  opjen  at  both  ends,  which  renders  them 
light  and  cheerful,  and  insures,  at  all  times,  a  free,  natural  ventilation.  The 
centre  building  is  of  three  stories  above  the  basement,  or  ground  floor,  has  a 
large  Tuscan  portico,  with  a  flight  of  twenty  steps  to  the  main  entrance,  and  is 
surrounded  (surmounted  ?)  by  a  large  dome,  from  which  a  very  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtamed." 

The  main  wing,  on  either  side,  is  of  three  stories,  including  the  basement ; 
the  first  receding  portion  three  stories,  and  the  second  receding  portion,  in- 
tended for  violent  and  noisy  patients,  two  stories. 

Tlie  whole  building  is  warmed  by  air,  heated,  in  the  air-chambers  in  the 
basement,  by  steam  passing  through  sixteen  thousand  feet  of  cast-iron  pipes, 
which  are  connected  with  two  cylinder  boilers,  each  forty  feet  long  and  forty 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  lighted  by  gas,  brought  from  the  works  of  the  Har- 
risburg  Gas  Company.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  has,  in  its 
attic,  four  tanks  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  twenty-two  thousand  gallons. 

Thus,  built  upon  one  of  tne  most  approved  models,  and  furnished  with  all 
the  means  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  most  convenient  and  useful  for 
an  establishment  of  the  kind,  the  institution  was  opened  on  the  1st,  and  re- 
ceived its  first  patient  on  the  6th  of  October,  1851.  The  number  admitted 
between  that  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  was  thirty-seven.  One  was 
"  a  boy,  six  and  a  half  years  of  age,  whose  disorder  of  mind  was  caused  by  con- 
vulsions during  dentition,  and  who  is  yet  subject  to  a  slight  spasmodic  affec- 
tion ;  and  another  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  in  whom  the  mental  derangement 
arose  from  epileptic  convulsions,  but,  since  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  fever, 
six  months  ago,  the  convulsions  have  not  returned."  One  epileptic  patient 
had  died. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  report  for  1852. 

Number  of  patients,  December  31,  1851 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  1852 
Whole  number        .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths  . 
Remaining  December  31,  1852 
Of  those  discharged  there  were  cured 
Died       ....... 
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13 
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Causes  of  Death. — ^Exhaustion  from  acute  mania,  1 ;  paralysis,  1;  latent 
pneumonia,  1;  "exhaustion  consequent  on  chronic  mania,"  4. 

Dr.  Curwen  remarks : — 

"  Although  the  institution  has  been  in  operation  more  than  a  year,  we  have 
not  yet  found  occasion  to  break  through  the  rule  which  was  adopted  at  the 
openmg — never  to  use  mechanical  restraint,  if  it  could  by  possibility  be 
avoided.  That  cases  have  been  received  in  which,  by  many,  restraints  would 
have  been  used,  is  freely  admitted;  but  separation  and  seclusion  for  a  few 
hours  has  generally  accomplished  the  desirea  object,  with  much  less  irritation 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  less  difficulty  to  the  attendant." 

The  doctor's  rule,  however,  literally  interpreted,  is  somewhat  too  rigid.  It 
admits  of  no  exception.  Mechanical  restraints  can,  "  by  possibility,"  in  every 
case,  and  always,  be  avoided.  Yet  there  are  patients  to  whom  their  application, 
even  against  the  will  of  the  party  most  immediately  interested,  is  in  accordance 
with,  and  the  neglect  of  such  application  a  dereliction  from,  the  dictates  of 

*  The  report  says  59  and  107 — but  such  are  not  the  results  from  the  preceding 
data.  The  case  of  death  by  epilepsy,  before  the  close  of  1851,  is  probably  retained 
in  the  number  of  patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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true  humanity;  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  entreat  their  care-takers  to 
bind  their  hands,  lest  they  destroy  the  life  of  themselves  or  of  persons  around 
them. 

The  following  remarks,  if  not  novel,  are  nevertheless  true : — 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging  a  part  of  my  duty  towards  the  insane,  in 
calling  attention  to  an  error  which  is  very  extensively  prevalent,  and  which 
consists  in  the  almost  invariable  resort  to  bloodletting  in  all  cases  of  insanity. 
All  hospital  experience,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  Europe,  has 
proved  that  the  loss  of  blood,  in  any  form  of  insanity,  is  almost  uniformly 
attended  with  unpleasant  effects,  prolonging  the  period  of  cure,  and,  in  many 
cases,  placing  the  patient  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  subsequent  treatment.  Insanity  is  essentially  a  nervous  disorder, 
and  must  be  treated  as  such ;  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish between  that  excitement  which  is  purely  nervous,  and  the  delirium 
caused  by  inflammatory  action.  When  any  doubt  exists,  the  abstraction 
of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  by  cups  or  leeches,  carefully  watching  the  effects, 
will  enable  the  physician  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  he  is  pur- 
suing." 

Let  no  one  condemn  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Curwen,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
hastily  formed,  or  based  upon  the  experience  of  but  little  more  than  one  year 
in  a  new  institution.  Previously  to  his  connexion  with  the  asylum  at  Harris- 
burg,  he  had  been  for  several  years  the  assistant  physician  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  that  the  institution,  even  in  its  infancy,  is 
as  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  moral  treatment  as  many  have  been  in  their 
adolescence,  or  manhood,  and  once  more  awaken  our  admiration  for  that  benevo- 
lence, the  copious  current  of  which  is  now  so  freely  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  afflicted  many  who  are  suffering  under  psychic  disorders. 

"  Religious  services  have  been  regularly  maintained,  on  the  Sabbath,  during 
the  whole  year.  *  *  *  Evening  prayers  have  also  been  regularly  kept  up 
during  the  year,  to  which  all  who  feel  inclined  are  invited  to  come. 

"  The  Philadelphia  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  collected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  that  ardent  friend  of  the  insane,  and  of  every  benevolent 
work.  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  has  already  furnished  essential  advantages  to  the  patients, 
in  the  use  of  a  carriage  and  pair  of  horses,  (juite  a  number  of  musical  instru- 
ments, two  polyoramas,  a  large  dioptric  magic-lantern,  with  a  number  of  slides, 
a  small  magic-lantern  to  be  used  in  the  wards,  kaleidoscopes,  backgammon- 
boards,  and  a  number  of  other  games,  a  large  number  of  books,  engravings,  two 
large  walnut  book-cases,  each  capable  of  containing  250  volumes,  and  two 
globes.  *  *  *  A  large  piano,  with  an  seolian  attachment,  has  been  ordered  for 
the  chapel.  *  *  *  A  certain  portion  of  this  fund  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal 
for  the  erection  of  a  reading-room  and  museum  for  each  sex  on  the  grounds  of 
the  institution." 

5.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  Frankford  Asylum,  on  the  1st  of  March 
1851,  was  43;  admitted  during  the  year,  44;  whole  number,  87;  discharged, 
including  deaths,  35;  remaining,  March  1,  1852,  52.  Of  those  discharged,  14 
were  cured  and  6  died. 

One  died  of  fever,  one  of  phthisis  pubnonalis,  one  of  exhaustion,  one  of  effu- 
sion on  the  brain,  and  two  by  suicide. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Dr.  Worthington,  "  that  the  death  from  con- 
sumption is  the  first  that  has  occurred  among  our  patients  from  that  disease 
for  ten  years  past,  especially  as  it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  death  among  the  insane. 

"  Exhaustion  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  to  designate  the  cause  of  death 
in  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  which  appears  to  consist  principally  of  in- 
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tense  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  tendency  to  rapid  prostra- 
tion of  the  vital  energies,  generally  tenninating  fatally  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days." 

It  is  well,  when  one  uses  a  generic  term  with  a  specific  signification,  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning,  as  Dr.  Worthington  has  done  in  this  instance.  It  is  very 
evident  that  his  "exhaustion"  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  "typhoraania," 
"phrenitis,"  " Bell's  disease,"  "exhaustive  mania,"  already  alluded  to.  The 
same  word,  "  exliaustion,"  is  not  unfrequently  used  by  other  reporters  in,  as 
we  understand  it,  a  very  diiferent  sense.  With  them,  we  have  always  supposed 
it  implied  those  cases  of  death  in  which  there  had  been  a  gradual,  but  slowly- 
progressive  wasting  of  the  vitality  of  the  body,  without  any  evident,  specific, 
organic  lesion ;  in  sliort,  what  other  reporters  stiU  have  called  "  marasmus" — 
a  disease,  by  the  way,  which  appears  to  have  greatly  diminished,  since,  although, 
according  to  the  reports,  it  was  in  former  years  fatal  to  large  numbfs,  not  one 
case  of  death  from  it  is  mentioned  in  either  of  the  reports  reviewed  in  tliis 
article  ! 

Dr.  Worthington  informs  us  that  an  unusually  large  number  of  suicidalpatients 
were  treated  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  that  six  of  them  were  cured. 

One  of  the  patients  who  died  had  been  at  the  asylum  about  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  73  years  of  age;  while,  of  the  52  remaining  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  12  were  upwards  of  60.  These  facts,  no  less  than  that  in  regard  to 
the  exemption  from  pulmonary  phthisis,  are  demonstrative  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  location  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  hygienic  treat- 
ment. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1852,  there  were  52  patients;  admitted  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  28 ;  whole  number,  80 ;  discharged,  including  deaths,  24 ; 
remaining,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  56.  Of  those  discharged,  15  were  cured  and 
5  died. 

"  Of  the  five  deaths,  two  were  from  phthisis  pulmonalis,  one  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  one  of  epilepsy,  and  one  of  carditis.  The  two  cases  of  con- 
sumption were  admitted  with  that  disease,  and  died,  one  eleven  days,  and  the 
other  about  a  year  after  entering  the  institution." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution,  in  1817,  "  eleven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  patients  have  been  admitted ;  of  whom  five  hundred  and  fifteen  have  been 
discharged  restored,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  have  died." 

Although  the  re])ort  before  us  is  well  adapted  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is 
most  particularly  intended — those  who  have  friends  at  tlie  asylum,  and  those 
who  are  seeking  the  benefits  of  such  an  establishment — yet  the  subjects  treated 
aside  from  those  akeady  noticed,  furnish  nothing  of  importance  that  would  be 
new  to  our  readers. 
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Ds,.  Semple  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  The  Pathology  and  Diagnosis  of 
Cerebral  Diseases,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Nov.  14,  1853.  He 
commenced  by  observing,  that  the  present  paper  might  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  former  communication  to  the  Society  on  tlie  same  subject.  He 
did  not  intend  to  present  an  elaborate  essay  on  cerebral  pathology,  nor  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opinions  of  authors  who  had  written  upon  the  subject,  but  merely 
to  present  the  results  of  liis  owti  experience  and  o])servations ;  particularly 
selecting  those  points  which  were  the  most  obscure,  or  on  which  a  diff'ercnce  of 
opinion  stiU  existed.  It  was  often  a  matter  almost  of  impossibility  to  connect 
the  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  observed  during  life  with  the  appearances 
found  after  death;  but,  as  the  term  "pathology"  included  the  morbid  pheno- 
mena of  the  living  structure,  as  well  as  the  legions  traced  after  death  by  the 
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scalpel,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  them  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  how- 
ever obscnre  the  relationship  might  appear.     In  some  cases,  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  was  sufficiently  manifest ;  and  Dr.  Semple  drew  attention,  in 
the  first  place,  to  diseases  of  the  osseous  structure  as  causes  of  cerebral  disorders. 
In  one  case  which  had  come  under  his  notice,  and  which  he  had  ohsen'ed  for  about 
ten  years,  the  patient  liad  been  subject  to  continual  attacks  of  epilepsy,  wliich 
had  \-esistcd  all  treatment,  and  wliich  had  at  last  proved  fatal.     On  a  ;post- 
inortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  internal  table  of  the  skull  was 
thickened,  and  all  the  prominent  bony  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium 
were  much  increased  in  thickness  and  asperity,  as  the  cristi  galli,  the  clinoid 
processes,  the  ridges  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  on  the 
occipital  bone.     In  another  case,  he  attended  a  patient  who  suffered  from  con- 
stant pain  and  heavhiess  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  forehead,  and 
who  had  occasionally  had  epileptic  fits.      Tlicse  inconveniences  became   so 
troublesome  by  their  long  continuance,  that  the  sufferer  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  business,  and  life  became  a  burden  to  him.     Acting  upon  the  supposition 
that  this  was  a  case  of  thickening  of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  mercury  was 
given  to  salivation,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  was  administered  in  large  and 
repeated  doses  for  a  very  long  period,  and  under  this  treatment  the  patient 
eventually  recovered,  and  is  now  m  active  occupation.  In  a  tliird  case,  a  man  pre- 
sented a  manifest  thickening  of  the  root  of  the  nasal  bones ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigorous  employment  of  the  means  pursued  in  the  last  case,  he  became 
comatose  and  died;  and  on  v^. post-mortem  examination,  there  was  found  to  be 
tliickening  of  the  bones  in  the  region  indicated,  and  an  abscess  in  the  brain  cor- 
responding in  situation  to  the  osseous  lesion.     Anotlier  circumstance  wldch  Dr. 
Semple  had  occasionally  observed  in  cerebral  diseases,  was  a  w^ant  of  symmetry 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  cranium  ;  and  although  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  prove 
that  this  was  a  common  cause  of  cerebral  disease,  yet  he  thouglit  it  worthy  of 
attention,  and  believed  that  other  cases  might  be  found  in  which  similar  devia- 
tions from  symmetry  might  prove  to  be  associated  with  disordered  cerebral  manifes- 
tations.  Tlie  morbid  anatomy  of  the  cerebral  membranes  is  a  subject  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  because  the  most  \iolent  symptoms  during  life  often  leave  very 
few  traces  observable  after  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  appearances  usually 
described  as  morbid  are  sometimes  wholly  uneomieeted  with  any  cerebral  symp- 
toms during  life.     In  order  to  arrive  at  correct  views  on  this  subject,  however 
negative  the  results  might  be,  the  author  was  in  the  habit  of  examining  the 
brains  of  all  cases,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  whether  there  had  been  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  disorder  during  life  or  not,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had 
arrived  by  these  investigations  was,  that  much  error  and  misapprehension  existed 
among  authors  on  this  branch  of  pathology.     Such  tenns  as  "more  or  less 
opacity  of  the  arachnoid,"  "  effusions  on  its  surface,"   "  effusions  beneath  its 
surface,"  and  other   similar  vague  expressions,  were  by  aU  means  to  be  depre- 
cated, because  it  was  doubtful  whether  these  appearances  were  really  morbid  at 
all  in  many  instances,  inasmuch  as  they  are  often  found  in  cases  where  no 
cerebral  disease  has  existed.    The  disease  caUed  acute  hydrocephalus  in  children, 
was  a  weR-marked  instance  of  meningeal  inflammation ;  and  the  results  of  such 
disease  were  apparent  in  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  between  the  opposed 
layers  of  the  arachnoid,  and  of  copious  serous  deposit  upon  the  surface  and  iu 
the  cavities  of  the  brain ;  but  in  adults,  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  was 
comparatively  rare,  and  the  only  appearances  observed  were  vascularity  of  the 
membranes  and  effusion  of  lymph  beneath  the  arachnoid.     Dr.  Semple  inclined 
to  the  view  of  Rokitansky,  tliat  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  is  the  usual  fomi 
of  meningeal  disease,  the  apparent  vascularity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  being 
due  to  the  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  seen  through  the  transparent 
serous  structure  lying  above  it.     Four  cases  were  then  related,  in  two  of  which 
the  author  considered  that  meningeal  inflammation  undoubtedly  existed ;  and  yet 
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after  death,  nothing  was  found  beyond  a  slight  effusion  of  lymph  beneath  the 
arachnoid,  and  in  the  two  others  no  cerebral  disease  had  existed  during  life,  and 
yet  the  'post-mortem  examinations  revealed  thickening  and  vascularity  of  the 
arachnoid,  accompanied  by  copious  effusion.  The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  diseases 
is  a  point  of  great  difficnlty,  but  of  immense  importance,  and  upon  a  correct 
judgment  in  tliis  particular  the  life  or  death  of  a  patient  often  depends,  Insen- 
sibmty  and  coma  depend  on  various  causes, — such  as  hysteria,  poisoning, 
drunkenness,  apoplexy;  and  all  these  conditions  require  very  different  and  often 
opposite  treatment.  Again,  delirium  is  produced  by  opposite  states  of  the 
brain — by  congestion  and  inflammation,  on  the  one  hand;  by  exhaustion  of  ner- 
vous energy  on  the  other  ;  and  some  well-marked  cerebral  disorders  are  produced 
by  diseases  in  remote  organs,  and  without  any  disease  of  the  brain  whatever. 
Two  cases  of  what  might  be  called  pseudo-cephalic  disease  were  then  related,  iu 
one  of  which  the  most  violent  and  long-continued  convulsions  were  caused  by 
the  eccentric  ii-ritation  of  teething  and  intestinal  derangement ;  in  the  other,  an 
infant  a  fortnight  old,  the  convulsions  were  apparently  due  to  previous  intra- 
uterine influences,  and  to  the  weak  and  nervous  condition  of  the  mother.  In 
such  cases,  it  was  exceedingly  important  that  a  correct  diagnosis  should  be 
made;  for,  although  convulsions  in  infants  were  always  dangerous,  and  a  pro- 
gnosis must  be  given  "svith  great  caution,  yet  the  gravity  of  the  issue  was  most 
materijilly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  existing  disease.  The  convulsions 
springing  from  cerebral  inflammation  must  be  j)romptly  treated  by  leeching, 
calomel,  purgatives,  cold  to  the  head,  warmth  to  the  extremities ;  but  all  these 
remedies  are  utterly  imj)roper  in  those  forms  of  convulsive  attacks  which  ori- 
ginate from  teething,  intestinal  derangement,  renal  obstructions,  and  other 
forms  of  eccentric  disease. 

The  chief  point  in  the  discussion  was  the  degree  of  difficulty  attending  the 
diagnosis  of  cerebral  diseases. 

Dr.  Euller  was  of  opinion  that  in  true  meningitis  there  is  always  great  con- 
gestion, with  effusion  of  lymph,  pus,  or  serum ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  these 
products,  we  could  not  infer  the  existence  of  the  disease  from  the  symptoms. 
In  poisoned  blood  from  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  narco- 
tic poison,  as  beUadonua,  as  also  in  certain  rheumatic  affections,  he  had  ob- 
served great  cerebral  excitement,  with  injection  of  the  conjunctiva — that  is,  all 
the  mere  symptoms  of  meningitis — ^but  these  were  not  true  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion. Moreover,  the  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  which  arises  from  an  effusion 
underneath  the  membrane,  is  not  an  evidence  of  inflammation.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  probable  cause  of  the  greater  violence  of  the  cerebral  irritation  iu 
meningitis  than  in  cerebritis,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
various  disturbances  take  place  in  meningitis.  He  had  observed  cases  in  which 
very  great  injury  had  been  done  to  the  substance  of  the  brain,  without  any 
violent  symptoms  having  been  induced,  and  tliis  he  attributed  to  the  sIoaaticss 
with  which  the  injury  had  proceeded.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  medical  friend, 
whe  for  many  years  had  suffered  only  from  symptoms  resembling  tic,  and  from 
slight  epileptic  attacks,  he  had  found  a  pint  of  serum  effused  within  the  skuU, 
with  the  circulation  through  the  riglit  vertebral  artery  impeded  by  the  pressure 
of  a  scrofulous  tumour,  and  the  left  vertebral  artery  nearly  obliterated.  He 
agreed  with  the  author  in  his  remarks  upon  disease  of  the  calvarium,  and  in- 
stanced the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  intense 
headache  and  epileptic  fits,  and  who  could  not  bear  any  jolting  exercise,  in 
whom  a  spiculum  of  bone,  two  inches  in  length,  was  found  projecting  into  the 
brain. 

Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  considered  that  tliickening  of  the  calvarium  was 
not  a  likely  cause  of  meningitis,  for  he  had  observed  that  thick-skulled  people 
were  dull,  and  not  prone  to  inflammation ;  but  if  it  were  a  cause,  he  did  not 
think  that  iodide  of^ potassium  would  remove  it.     He  beMeved  that  affections 
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of  the  dura  mater  are  among  the  most  obscure  of  cerebral  diseases,  while  in- 
flammation of  the  other  membranes  of  the  brain  is  at  present  well  understood. 
He  thought  that  Mr.  Rainey's  statement  as  to  the  ganglionic  character  of  the 
arachnoid,  would  clearly  account  for  the  great  violence  of  the  symptoms  met 
with  in  arachnitis,  and  that  it  is  the  locality  affected,  and  not  the  slowness  of 
the  progress,  which  renders  the  symptoms  of  cerebritis  less  prominent. 

Dr.  Druitt  inquired  if  the  author  had  been  accustomed  to  connect  rheu- 
matism with  disease  of  the  skull.  He  (Dr.  Druitt)  had  given  colchicum  and 
calomel  with  great  advantage  in  such  cases,  and  believed  those  remedies  to  be 
more  beneficial  than  iodide  of  potassium.  He  considered  that  thickening  of  the 
skull  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  primary  disease ;  as  also  meningitis,  when  not  pre- 
ceded by  external  injury.  If  in  any  case  he  should  observe  great  cerebral 
excitement,  Avith  congestion  of  the  eye,  he  should  consider  the  case  to  be  one 
of  poisoned  blood,  and  not  of  true  idiopathic  meningitis. 

Dr.  Sibson  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to  arrange  the  diagnostic  symptoms 
of  each  cerebral  disease  in  clearly-defined  categories,  for  he  had  learned  from 
practice  and  an  analysis  of  almost  all  the  recorded  cases,  that  every  kind  of 
symptom  has  been  found  in  every  variety  of  cerebral  disease.  A  few  cases  of 
epilepsy  have  thickening  of  the  calvarium,  but  it  is  only  a  small  minority  ;  and 
in  general,  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to  guess  even  at  the  existence  of  such 
an  obscure  morbid  condition.  He  also  considered  that  inflammations  of  the 
arachnoid  and  of  the  pia  mater  could  not  be  separated,  just  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  that  the  sub-pleural  cellular  tissue  is  not  involved  in  a 
case  of  pleuritis.  Farther,  in  such  cases,  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  always 
implicated,  and  it  is  from  this  cause  *alone  that  the  symptoms  become  more 
energetic.  He  regarded  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  a  fatal  case  of  meningitis  as 
essential  to  the  disease,  and  had  seen  cases  in  which  this  effusion  had  extended 
greatly,  and  yet  only  a  slight  stupor  had  indicated  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion.—Nov.  16,  1853. 

Simple  Ventricular  Meningitis.  By  W.  Hughes  Willshire,  M.D. — Simple 
acute  meningitis  is,  under  any  of  its  forms,  an  mifrequent  disease  in  child- 
hood. At  this  period,  the  meningeal  inflammation  is  usually  of  the  granular 
or  tuberculous  character,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  subservient  to  the  sway  of  the  im- 
portant diathetic  disorder,  scrofula.  But  if  simple  acute  meningitis  of  the 
periphery  alone,  or  combined  with  that  of  the  base  or  of  the  ventricles  is  uncom- 
mon, that  limited  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  latter  is  excessively  rare.  So 
rare,  indeed,  is  it,  that  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  have  been  unable  to  meet  with 
a  single  case  on  record.  The  former,  however,  has  been  witness  to  one,  termi- 
nating in  ventricular  effusion,  loss  of  intelligence,  idiotcy,  and  death.  The 
fatal  event  did  not  occur  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  disease  assuming 
somewhat  of  a  chronic  character.  The  case  seems  more  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  tending  to  support  the  views  of  those  who  believe  chronic  internal 
hydrocephalus  to  be  due  to  inflammation  of  the  ventricular  living  membrane. 
The  following  instance  occurring  to  ourselves,  differs  in  some  important  points 
from  M.  Eilliet's,  and  appears  more  fuUy  to  demand  the  qualification  of  acute 
to  the  terms  ventricular  meningitis. 

C.  W.,  a  boy  five  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  infirmary  in  the  month  of 
January.  His  parents  live  near  the  institution.  The  child  was  said  to  have 
been  ill  for  more  tlian  a  week,  and  to  have  been  an  out-patient  at  the  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital.  The  prescription-paper  of  the  latter  showed  that  antimonials 
and  salines  had  been  given.  The  patient  was  very  thin,  pale,  and  weak,  lying 
in  his  mother's  lap,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  though  complaining  somewhat  of 
his  head.  There  was  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  coated  and  rather  dry  tongue,  but 
no  costiveness.  On  a  review  of  the  whole  symptoms,  and  being  impressed  by 
the  recollection  of  an  epidemic  then  prevalent  in  the  locality,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  child  was  suffering  from  chronic  remittent  fever  of  a  low 
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type.  Still,  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with,  tlie  diagnosis,  as  there  appeared 
something  not  easily  to  be  described  in  the  case,  different  from  the  patients  I  was 
then  attending.  The  epidemic  then  prevalent  absolutely  demanded  bark  and 
ammonia  for  its  satisfactory  treatment,  and  these  agents  were  here  given. 
"Under  their  employment,  a  great  change  for  the  better  appeared  to  ensue,  and 
progressed  for  an  entire  week.  I  watched  the  case  with  much  interest,  being 
suspicious  about  my  diagnosis,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  entered  in  my  note- 
book that  I  thouglit  my  patient  would  do  well,  and  that  "my  diagnosis  is 
right."  The  next  day  a  change  appeared.  Tlie  patient  became  v.'orse,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  his  head.  There  was  no  costiveness,  rather  the  reverse, 
but  tliere  was  some  vomiting.  The  ammonia  and  bark  were  stopi)ed,  leeches 
applied  to  the  temples,  and  blisters  behind  the  ears,  antimonials,  salines,  &c., 
given.  No  relief  from  any  treatment  was  obtained,  the  child  became  still 
worse,  semi-conscious,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  head  thrown  back,  and  the 
limbs  became  sliglitly  stiffened.  With  slight  alternations,  these  symptoms 
continued  for  four  days,  when  the  limbs  became  more  relaxed,  and  every  now 
and  then  affected  with  a  sort  of  slow  sliaking  or  trembling  movement.  The 
remission  called  the  "lightening  before  death"  appeared,  then,  as  was  ex- 
pected, the  symptoms  became  worse,  the  limbs  stiffer,  tlie  head  thrown  back, 
the  hands  clenched,  and  the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  since 
he  was  first  seen  at  the  infirmary. 

The  case  had  been  very  obscure  to  us  ;  there  liad  been  no  definite  comoil- 
sions,  no  screaming,  no  "  cerebral  respiration,"  though  the  latter  was  frequent, 
no  constipation,  and  but  little  vomiting.  The  constant  dorsal  decubitus,  the 
peculiar  opisthotonic  symptoms,  and  the  pyrcxial  prodromi  were  the  more 
marked  positive  phenomena — of  course  tlie  lesion  was  cerebral,  but  that  was 
saying  little ;  there  was  probably  effusion,  that  was  not  saying  much  more.  It 
might  be  the  base,  or  the  hemispheres,  or  the  ventricles,  which  were  more  par- 
ticularly involved,  or  it  might  be  the  meninges  alone  which  were  affected,  or 
they  might  be  intact,  and  true  tubercle  exist  of  the  cerebellum  medulla,  or 
brain  proper.  Farther,  the  inflammatory  element,  if  present,  might  be  either 
of  the  simple  or  granular  character,  the  fever  might  be  symptomatic  of  the 
cerebral  mischief,  or  reactional,  or  be  the  primary  disorder,  and  the  affection 
of  the  neiTOus  centre  be  secondary  to  it. 

P.  M. — Skull  well  ossified,  convolutions  of  brain  close-pressed,  the  mem- 
branes intensely  congested.  No  milky  effusion  along  the  course  of  the  vessels, 
no  exudation  of  any  kind  beneath  the  arachnoid  or  upon  the  hemispheres. 
No  granules  along  the  edges  of  the  latter.  Cerebral  matter  sho\\iiig  numerous 
red  points  and  strise  on  section,  but  no  continuous  blush.  Ventricles  greatly 
dilated,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hemispheres,  and  full  of  serum. 
In  each  posterior  cornu  floated  a  thick  continuous  flock  or  flake  of  green- 
coloured  purulent  matter.  The  ventricular  lining  membrane  was  thickened 
and  vascular  in  parts,  and  rough  and  broken  down  elsewhere.  No  central 
softening  existed.  A  small  quantity  of  green  purulent  matter  was  found  at 
the  base.  The  cerebellum  was  rather  softer  than  natural.  No  tubercular 
deposit  existed  M'ithin  the  cranium,  nor  within  the  thorax. 

The  absence  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  simple  hemispheric  acute  menin- 
gitis, of  those  of  the  tuberculous  meningeal  affection,  the  slight  evidence, 
comparatively,  of  lesion  at  the  base,  and  the  very  positive  signs  of  the 
ventricular  changes,  together  with  the  peculiar  symptoms,  authorize  me, 
I  believe,  in  considering  the  above  case  as  one  of  simple  acute  ventricular 
meningitis. 

Abscess  of  Brain — Disease  of  the  Ear.  By  W.  Hughes  "Willshire,  M.D. — 
Disease  of  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  from  more  primitive  mis- 
chief going  on  in  the  bony  structures  adjacent,  is  of  no  unfrequent  occuiTence. 
This    connexion    between  scrofulous  disease  of  the  internal  ear  and  the 
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destruction  of  the  l)raiu,  is  occasionally  illustrated  by  such  an  example  as  the 
following : — J.  r.,  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  and  living  at  Southwark,  came 
under  my  care  in  the  month  of  July,  1852.  His  mother  stated  that,  three 
weeks  before,  he  went  into  the  country,  but  returned  home  ill.  He  then 
*'  had  some  iits,"  and  soon  began  to  complain  of  his  head.  A  discharge  of 
matter  which  had  been  wont  to  flow  from  both  ears  now  stopped,  and  the  pain 
of  the  head  then  became  so  intense  that  the  boy  screamed  out  from  the  agony. 
He  then  had  another  fit,  and  I  was  now  requested  to  see  him.  On  cross- 
examination,  it  appeared  that,  when  two  years  of  age,  he  had  "  brain  fever," 
then  "  inflammation  of  the  ears,"  and  discharge  from  them,  which  had  troubled 
him  very  severely  oft'  and  on  until  now.  He  was  of  a  very  scrofulous  family. 
He  was  quite  conscious,  lying  with  his  hand  placed  against  the  right  side  of 
his  head,  complaining  of  the  pain  there.  The  tongue  Avas  coated,  the  bowels 
not  costive,  and  there  was  some  fever.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples, 
blisters  behind  the  ears,  and  afterwards  poultices  to  the  latter  organs.  Pur- 
gatives and  full  doses  of  nitre  were  also  given.  For  four  or  five  days  great 
improvement  seemed  to  follow ;  so  much  so,  that  I  began  to  think  the  cerebral 
disturbance  had  no  intimate  connexion  with  the  disease  of  the  organs  of  audi- 
tion. Suddenly,  the  patient  became  worse.  I  found  him  moaning  from  the 
severity  of  the  pain,  and  sorely  complaining  of  his  head.  In  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  I  was  mformed  that  he  had  squinted,  and  "  made  mouths  and  strange 
faces."  He  constantly  cried  out  for  some  one  to  press  his  head  hard ;  conse- 
quently, his  mother  or  some  relatives  sat  at  his  bed-side  for  houi-s  together, 
pressing  with  their  hands  upon  his  head.  In  this  state  he  remained  for  two 
days,  not  unconscious,  but  in  what  might  be  called  rather  a  stupid  condition, 
and  evidently  suffering  intense  pain  in  the  head.  Convulsions  supervened, 
and  death  followed  ten  days  after  he  began  last  to  complain  of  the  cerebral 
symptoms.  On  examination  of  the  body,  a  large  abscess  was  found  in  the  left 
cerebral  hemisphere,  communicating  with  the  ventricle,  and  filled  with  green 
fetid  pus.  On  the  other  side,  its  walls  approached  at  one  point  just  close 
enough  to  touch  the  cranial  bone  connected  with  the  left  ear.  The  bones  of 
the  latter  were  diseased ;  but  not  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  communication 
between  the  external  meatus  and  the  interior  of  the  cranium.  Such,  however, 
would  apparently  soon  have  occurred,  as  the  bone  was  becoming  carious  at  the 
point  where,  when  we  were  removing  the  brain,  the  abscess  Durst,  emitting 
much  of  its  horribly  fetid  contents.  The  rest  of  the  brain  generally  was 
anaemic;  but  the  vessels  of  the  meninges  were  greatly  congested.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  exact  character  of  the  walls'  of  the  abscess  was  not  carefully 
noted  down  at  the  time ;  but  from  recollection  it  is  believed  it  was  of  a  thin 
cystic  description.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  asked,  how  long  the  abscess  had 
been  forming,  and  why  it  was  the  pain  so  sorely  complained  of  was  felt  on  the 
right  side,  whilst  the  collection  of  purulent  matter  existed  on  the  left. — Ibid. 

Prognosis  a7ul  Treatment  of  Epilepsy. — The  Union  MecUcale  for  May  17th  and 
19th,  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Herpin,  of  Geneva,  on  the  above  subject,  of 
which  we  now  give  an  abstract. 

In  the  Union  Medicate  for  December  1,  2,  and  7,  1852,  M.  Moreau,  of 
Tours,  relates  nine  eases  of  epilepsy,  in  which  oxide  of  zinc  had  failed  to 
arrest  the  disease,  a  remedy  stated  by  Dr.  Herpin  to  be  of  considerable 
efficacy.  Seven  of  the  eases  were  of  the  class  stated  by  Dr.  Herpin  to  be 
most  amenable  to  treatment,  and  the  medicine  was  administered  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  him  in  his  essay,  "  Du  Prognostic  et  du  Traitement 
curatif  de  I'Epilepsie,"  published  last  year  at  Paris.  Dr.  Herpin  points  out  the 
causes  of  M.  Moreau's  want  of  success,  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  The  first  remarkable  point,  which  may  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
different  results  obtained  by  M.  Moreau  and  Dr.  Herpin,  was,  that  eight  of 
M.  Moreau's  cases  were  hospital  patients,  while  Dr.  Herpin's  were  private 
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patients.  Dr.  Herpin  observes,  that  physicians  who  have  the  charge  of 
epileptic  wards  in  hospitals  regard  the  disease  as  almost  always  incurable; 
while  those  who  see  the  patients  at  home,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their 
writings,  form  a  very  different  prognosis.  Tissot,  Odier,  De  la  Rive,  and 
C.  Yieusseux,  all  believe  in  the  curability  of  a  fair  proportion  of  epileptic 
cases.  A  principal  cause  of  the  diiference  between  the  opinions  of  the  two 
classes  of  practitioners  is,  that  those  in  private  practice  generally  see  the 
disease  from  its  commencement,  while  hospital  physicians  ahnost  always  have 
to  treat  severe  or  obstinate  cases. 

2.  M.  Moreau  had  only  male  patients  ;  Dr.  Herpin  had  more  females  than 
males.  Erom  an  analysis  of  his  cases.  Dr.  Herpin  arrives  at  the  following 
results : — 

Of  twenty-six  female  epileptic  patients,  sixteen  were  cured,  six  were  im- 
proved, and  foul'  were  incurable. 

Of  twenty-four  male  epileptic  patients,  twelve  were  cured,  four  were  im- 
proved, and  eight  were  incurable. 

There  were  thus  twice  as  many  incurable  cases  among  males  as  among 
females. 

3.  With  regard  to  age.  Dr.  Herpin  has  obtained  the  following  results  : — 
Of  thirty -five  patients  under  20  years,  eighteen  were  cured,  nine  improved, 

and  eight  were  incurable. 

Of  nine  patients  aged  from  20  to  50,  five  were  cui'ed,  one  was  improved,  and 
three  were  incurable. 

Of  six  patients  aged  from  50  to  80,  five  were  cui-ed,  and  one  was  incurable. 

The  period  of  hfe  from  30  to  50  furnishes  a  third  of  incurable  cases;  while 
the  other  two  do  not  together  supply  a  fourth.  All  M.  Moreau's  cases  were 
from  19  to  50  years  of  age,  the  most  unfavourable  period. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  previous  duration  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Herpin  finds 
that — 

Of  twenty -three  cases,  which  had  existed  less  than  a  year,  fifteen  were  cured, 
five  were  improved,  and  three  were  incurable. 

Of  twenty-seven  cases  from  one  to  twenty  years'  duration,  tliirteen  were 
cured,  five  were  improved,  and  nine  were  incurable. 

While  nearly  one-half  of  Dr.  Herpin's  cases  were  of  less  than  a  year's  dura- 
tion, three  of  M.  Moreau's  patients  had  been  iU  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
months,  one  for  two  years  at  least,  three  for  six  years,  and  one  for  about  twenty 
years;  the  ninth  had  recent  attacks  of  vertigo,  but  had  probably  had  an 
epileptic  attack  six  mouths  before. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  attacks  previous  to  treatment : — 
Thirty  epileptic  patients,  who  had  had  less  than  twelve  attacks,  furnished 

only  three  incurable  cases. 

Twenty-two  patients  who  had  had  at  least  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  attacks, 
furnished  twelve  completely  obstinate  cases,  being  at  least  five  times  as  many 
as  in  the  preceding  category. 

Of  M.  Moreau's  nine  cases,  one,  who  was  seized  with  vertigo,  had  perhaps 
had  a  fit ;  one  patient  had  had  only  four  attacks ;  one  had  had  about  fifty ; 
four  from  seventy  to  eighty ;  one  more  than  a  hundred,  and  one  more  than 
five  hundred.  Besides  this,  one  of  the  patients  had,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  treatment,  paralysis,  denoting  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  which  was 
proved  by  the  autopsy;  and  another  had  been  twice  insane.  This  latter 
circumstance  was  met  with  in  one  of  Dr.  Herpin's  cases,  in  whom,  though 
the  conditions  for  treatment  were  otherwise  favourable,  the  disease  remained 
incurable. 

Besides  these  causes  of  failure  in  M.  Moreau's  cases,  Dr  Herpin  points  out 
that  the  want  of  sufficient  judgment  in  the  choice  of  treatment  is  perhaps  a 
more  powerful  obstacle.     He  observes  that  as  long  as  we  are  unacquainted 
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with  the  indications  of  each  remedy  for  epilepsy,  we  must  begin  by  giving  that 
which  experience  has  shown  to  have  succeeded  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases; 
then,  in  case  of  failure,  we  must  have  recourse  in  succession  to  other  remedies 
of  efficacy.  By  employing  only  one,  especially  in  a  number  of  patients  placed 
in  the  same  conditions  as  to  age,  sex,  &c.,  we  render  ourselves  liable  to  fall  on 
the  medicine  which  is  not  indicated.  This  is  precisely  what,  it  seems,  has 
accidentally  happened  to  M.  Moreau. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  believed  by  Dr.  Herpin  to  fail  generally  in  epileptic 
patients  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  especially  in  men.  Taking  the  whole  of 
the  cases  placed  in  favourable  conditions  as  regarded  the  number  of  previous 
attacks,  and  which  were  treated  by  oxide  of  zinc,  he  finds  that  there  were 
twenty-six  cures  and  five  failures — all  the  latter  being  in  patients  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-nine  years.  On  examining  into  the  results  of  the 
.  treatment  by  oxide  of  zinc  in  men  of  between  twenty  and  fifty  years,  in  order 
that  the  conditions  of  sex  and  age  might  be  the  same  as  in  M.  Moreau's 
patients.  Dr.  Herpin  finds  six  patients  who  were  almost  all  in  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  treatment.  In  one,  venesection  appeared  to  have 
more  influence  than  the  zinc,  in  producing  improvement.  Of  the  remaining 
five  cases,  there  were — one  cure  without  relapse,  in  a  patient  who  had  had  only 
three  attacks ;  two  ciu'es  followed  by  relapse — in  one  of  these  the  oxide  of 
zinc  failed  on  the  subsequent  trial ;  one  in  whom  improvement  was  produced 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  in  whom  the  same  remedy  failed  ten  years  later ;  and 
lastly,  one  in  whom  the  disease  altogether  resisted  treatment,  although  it 
had  been  commenced  five  days  after  the  first  attack.  Thus,  while  the  total 
number  of  favourable  cases  treated  by  zinc  are  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  six, 
adults  furnish  only  three  cases  out  of  five,  and  in  only  one  of  these  was  the 
cure  permanent. 

In  adult  age,  it  is  necessary  to  give  zinc  in  large  doses  and  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  in  childhood  and  old  age,  the  same  result  is  obtained  from  smaller  doses, 
and,  in  some  cases,  from  almost  insignificant  quantities. 

The  preceding  observations  appear  to  Dr.  Herpin  to  afford  sufficient  reason 
for  arriving  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  Oxide  of  zinc  seems  to  be  indicated  as  an  anti-epileptic  in  children  and 
old  persons.  • 

2.  It  often  fails  in  persons  of  middle  age,  especially  in  men. 

3.  If  it  be  employed  in  females,  it  must  be  given  in  large  doses  and  for  a 
long  time. 

Whatever,  Dr.  Herpin  observes,  may  be  the  remedies  employed,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  disease  be  treated  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible.  He  is  convinced  that,  by  perseveringly^  treating  epilepsy  from  its 
earliest  manifestation,  there  is  a  certamty  of  cure  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
At  present,  some  mistake  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  others  treat  it 
for  a  time  by  means  almost  always  inefficacious,  such  as  bleeding,  anthelmm- 
tics,  &c. ;  others  again  try  useful  remedies,  but  timidly,  and  without  effect. 
A  small  number,  chiefly  hospital  physicians,  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion 
of  the  choice  of  a  medicine  and  of  the  results  obtained ;  but  they  are  placed  in 
the  worst  conditions  for  acting  at  the  most  favourable  moment. 

Dr.  Herpin  promises,  at  a  future  period,  to  publish  in  the  Union  Medicate 
the  details  of  some  cases  in  the  private  practice  of  himself  and  others,  giving 
both  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  cases  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
have  been  met  with. 
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It  is  so  seldom  tliat  the  public  mind  is  ill  directed  or  luifairly  prejudiced  by 
the  public  press,  or  that  the  latter  appears  to  lend  its  aid  to  attack  the  innocent 
or  minister  to  vindictive  and  personal  feelings,  that  whenever  such  an  event 
does  occur,  the  attention  of  thniking  and  unprejudiced  men  is  arrested,  and  the 
mind  seeks  some  explanation  of  such  an  apparent  anomaly. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  have  of  late  occupied  earnest  and  philan- 
thropic minds  more  than  the  management  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  the 
treatment  of  their  inmates ;  nor  is  there  any  more  vexed  question  than  the 
boundary  which  separates  soundness  of  mind  from  insanity. 

The  very  fact  of  mental  disease  requiring  pecidiar  treatment,  and  that  for 
ol)vious  reasons  such  treatment  is  at  ail  times  attended  with  a  certain  amount 
of  secresy,  and  that  the  interior  of  a  private  asylum  should  be  as  private  as  its 
name  designates,  gives  rise  in  the  minds  of  the  public  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
curiosity,  not  unattended  by  doubt  and  suspicion.  Hence  anv  apparent  depar- 
ture from  tlie  laws  Avhich  govern  such  institutions  is  watched  .with  jealous 
scrutiny.  The  antecedents  of  private  asylums  before  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  are  not  of  the  most  favourable  kind ;  while  the  super- 
vision of  that  body  has  not  been  long  enough  established,  nor  their  peculiar 
functions  sufficiently  understood  by  the  public,  to  give  them  the  assurance  that 
the  misrule  of  former  days  is  now  practically  impossible.  Hence  it  is,  we 
believe,  that  a  whisper  of  mismanagement  in  any  ])ublic  or  private  asylum  is 
eagerly  listened  to ;  and  minds  already  prepared  for  startling  disclosures  seize 
witli  avidity  upon  the  first  intimation  of  illegal  practices,  and  at  once  draw  the 
conclusion  that  heinous  ottcnces  can  be  and  still  are  perpetrated  and  sheltered 
under  the  existing  laws  of  lunacy. 

Time  alone  can  give  a  different  bias  to  public  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  and 
it  is  not  until  tlie  public  mind  is  satisfied  that,  by  the  machinery  of  the  Imiacy 
laws,  a  watchful  eye  is  ever  kept  on  the  conduct  of  asylums,  and  that  misdeeds 
are  inevitably  detected  and  as  surely  punished,  that  mistrust  of  such  establish- 
ments will  ])e  removed. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  tlie  above  remarks  by  the  report  of  a  recent  case 
which  has  excited  no  little  public  interest,  and  not  less  public  scandal — a  case 
which,  if  the  facts  are  as  represented  by  the  public  statements,  should  for  ever 
deprive  the  parties  accused  of  all  public  confidence ;  and  it  is  not  without 
much  pain,  seeuig  that  gentlemen  of  high  and  rising  repute  in  their  profession 
are  implicated  as  to  character  and  reputation,  that  we  commence  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  case.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Norwich  a  private  lunatic  asylmn, 
known  as  Heigham  Hall,  whicli  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  con- 
ducted with  repute  by  its  proprietors.  Its  position  was  so  good  that  during 
the  past  year  Dr.  Hanking,  a  gentleman  weU  and  most  favourably  known  in 
medical  literature,  as  well  as  highly  esteemed  in  his  innnediate  neighbourhood, 
was  induced  to  become  a  co-proprietor  with  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Watson,  the 
original  proprietors.  Immediately  after  this  union  reports  were  circulated  by 
Dr.  Hull,  that,  tico  y^r/r*  before,  Mr.  Nichols  had  solicited  Imn  to  become  a 
party  to  a  breach  of  the  law.  Now,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the 
private  squabbles  of  Mr.  Nichols  or  Dr.  Hull,  or  entertain  the  question  of  the 
motives  of  the  one  or  the  credibility  of  the  other.  We  have  a  higher  and 
more  serious  object  in  view.  We  desire  to  enter  dispassionately  into  the 
inquiry — seeking  the  truth,  and  awarding  an  unprejudiced  judgment.  The 
allegations  against  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Watson  may  be  considered  under  three 
liea^s : — 

Firstly.  That  they,  in  June,  1852,  received  into  their  house  a  person  guilty 
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of  au  offence,  of  whose  insanity  there  was  donbt,  and  by  such  reception  rescued 
him  from  the  probable  consequences  of  his  crime. 

Secondly.  Tiiat  upon  Ids  discharge  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  asylum. 

Thirdhj.  That  after  the  visiting  justices,  in  June,  1854,  made  the  discovery 
that,  in  their  opinion,  he  was  not  a  proper  person  to  have  been  appointed,  or 
continue  to  officiate,  as  chaplain,  he  was,  in  contravention  of  the  Lunacy  Act, 
retained  in  the  house  as  a  boarder.  These,  apart  from  a  vast  deal  of  personal 
and  extraneous  matter,  constitute  the  gravamen  of  the  charges  against  the 
proprietors. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  serious  cliarge : — Was 
Mr.  Holmes  (the  patient)  sane  or  insane? — and  was  he  protected,  by  the 
admission  to  the  asylum,  from  the  operations  of  the  law  ? 

It  appears  that  his  family,  on  a  previous  occasion,  entertained  doubts  as  to 
his  samty,  and,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Nichols  had  an  opportunity  of  addnig  a 
patient  to  his  establishment,  but  declmed,  because,  in  his  opuiion,  the  evidence 
of  insanity  toas  insnffieient,  a  luie  of  conduct  not  in  accordance  with  the  charges 
recently  brought  against  him :  being  again  consulted,  he  deemed  him  of  un- 
sound mind,  and  advised  his  confinement ;  and,  in  this  opinion,  he  appears 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  all  tlie  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  statements  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  magistrate  who 
was  applied  to,  the  policeman  who  investigated  the  charge,  the  mother  of  the 
girl  upon  whom  the  assault  was  committed,  her  aunt,  Mr.  Holmes'  house- 
keeper, and  her  husband,  who  all  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  he  was 
not  and  had  not  been  for  some  time  in  his  right  mind  before  his  removal  to  the 
asylum.     On  tlie  other  hand,  a  Mr.  Mills,  who  had  been  requested  to  examine 

Mr.  H ,  could  not  discover  any  symptoms  of  insanity  (he  does  not  say  that 

he  was  of  sound  mind),  and  upon  this  point  much  stress  has  been  laid.  With 
us  it  has  but  httle  importance ;  for  it  must  be  considered  that  Mr.  Mills  saw 
the  patient  but  once;  now  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  single  inter^dew  is 
sufficient  to  detect  unsoundness,  but  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  several 
examinations  are  required  before  the  experienced  and  practical  psychologist 
can  venture  to  pronounce  upon  the  existence  of  insanity^  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  evidence  of  those  in  daily  intercourse  with  Mr.  Holmes  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  negative  opuiion  of  Mr.  Mills.  It 
is  stated,  upon  credible  testimony,  that  this  unfortunate  gentleman  expressed 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  that  it  was  liis  desire  to  be  placed  in  the  Norwich 
Castle,  as  that  would  do  him  good.  The  husband  of  this  housekeeper  states, 
that  he  had,  on  many  occasions,  to  hold  him  down  on  the  floor  as  a  protection 
from  his  violence;  and  the  general  evidence  of  other  parties  is  to  the  effect 
that  liis  demeanour  was  that  of  a  lunatic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  says,  that, 
"durmg  his  sojourn  at  Wymondham,  he  became  less  and  less  responsible 
for  his  actions."  In  the  face  of  such  an  amount  of  testhnony,  can  we 
di-aw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  mind  of  Mr.  Holmes  was  upset; 
the  contrary  would  be  to  suppose  that  a  vast  conspiracy  existed  to  establish  a 
fact  which  no  one  beyond  Mr.  Nichols  had  any  interest  in  making  apparent. 
The  fact  that  the  accused  have  again  and  again  made  efforts  to  be  put  upon 
their  defence,  should  have  its  due  consideration;  at  present  they  appear,  owing 
to  feelings  adverted  to  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article,  to  have  been  un- 
faiiiy  assailed,  and  condemned  unheard.  The  charge  that  Mr.  Holmes  was 
rescued  from  the  gripe  of  the  law  involves  a  simple  absurdity,  as  any  one 
acquainted  with  Eno-lish  law  must  know ;  his  admission  to  the  asylum  in  no 
way  protected  liim,  but  rather  secured  his  person  until  the  ministers  of  the  law 
had  prepared  to  seize  him :  had  such  a  course  been  adopted,  Mr.  Nichols 
would  have  found  to  his  cost  that  any  opposition  would  have  been  followed  by 
fatal  consequences  to  his  asylum.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  under- 
current prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  asylum  exists,  since,  even  after  the 
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expressed  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  that  the  Rev.  E.  Holmes 
was  insane  when  admitted  to  Heigham  Hall  Asylum,  the  public  mind  is  dis- 
turbed by  frequent  returns  to  the  subject.  Our  space  prevents  our  entering 
more  than  generally  upon  the  other  and  more  insignificant  charges.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  appointment  as  chaplain  is  a  matter  of  opinion  only ;  there  was 
nothmg  morally  or  legally  wrong  in  such  appointment,  nor  can  we  see  that  a 
lunatic  restored  to  reason  should  be  held  responsible,  and  punished  for  acts  com- 
mitted while  of  unsound  mind,  or  precluded  from  a  return  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession. 

The  breach  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  upon  which  the  Recorder  of  Norwich  made, 
we  think,  much  too  severe  remarks,  appears  to  us  no  breach  at  all.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  suspended  from  his  office  by  the  proprietors ;  they  were  anxious  (and 
'diligently  sought)  for  further  investigation  into  the  charges  against  them. 
Daring  this  time  Mr.  Holmes,  as  was  most  natural,  remained,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  all  parties,  in  the  house,  which  he  at  once  left  when  the  Commissioners 
found  themselves  unable  to  sanction  his  residence  as  boarder.  The  published 
correspondence  of  the  Commissioners  upon  this  point  must  disarm  all  feeling 
of  prejudice.  We  have  now  a  more  pleasing  duty  to  discharge  towards  the 
proprietors  of  Heigham  Hall  Asylum.  We  observe  that  an  active  magistrate, 
Mr.  Guttren,  speaks  of  the  management  of  the  asylum  in  terms  of  unqualified 
praise,  an  occurrence  studiously  overlooked  in  the  various  articles  which  have 
appeared  to  the  prejudice  of  the  proprietary.  We  are  unable  to  account,  upon 
reasonable  grounds,  for  this  omission.  We,  however,  must  congratulate 
Messrs.  Nichols,  Ranking,  and  Watson,  upon  having  obtained,  at  such  a  time, 
so  unqualified  a  commendation  of  their  management.  Let  them  but  persevere 
in  such  a  course,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say  they  will  outlive  the  attacks  of  the 
evil-disposed,  or  the  attempts  of  unsuccessful  rivals  to  injure  an  establishment 
which  now,  the  first  time  for  twenty  years,  has  had  a  breath  of  scandal  wafted 
agamst  its  walls. 
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In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Psi/cJiological  Journal,  when  alluding  to  the 
increased  prevalence  of  Olnomania  the  insanity  exhibiting  itself  in  a  morbidly 
uncontrollable  desire  for  stimulants,  we  made,  after  suggesting  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  for  the  intemperate,  the  subjoined  remarks  : — 

"  We  should  like  to  seetliis  important  subject  taken  up  by  judicious  persons, 
and  much  of  the  fallacy,  error,  and  prejudice  in  association  with  it,  dispelled. 
Alas  !  how  many  hundreds  are  annually  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  intemperance, 
whose  lives  might  have  been  spared  had  efficient  means  been  resorted  to  at  an 
early  period,  before  the  habit  oecame  fixed  and  confirmed.  That  there  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind  manifested  solely  in  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  stunu- 
lating  drinks,  we  have  not  a  doubt ;  the  more  we  see  of  the  insane,  the  stronger 
is  tliis  conviction  fastened  on  our  minds.  There  is  ordinary  intoxication,  and 
this  majr,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  a  habit ;  but  there  is,  apart  from  this,  a 
form  of  insanity,  exhibiting  itself  almost  exclusively  in  a  morbid  yearning  for 
intoxicating  drinks.  We  have  often  seen  cases  of  the  kind,  and  as  often 
have  lamented  our  inability  seriously  to  grapple  with  them  until  the  disease 
has  extended  into  positive  delirium,  and  it  is  only  at  this  stage  that  the  law 
allows  us  to  interpose." 

Tills  suggestion,  thrown  out  by  ourselves  many  years  back,  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon  in  this  country.  The  more  the  pity.  Our  transatlantic  "  go-ahead" 
friends,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  time, 
and  are  always  prominent  in  every  Christian  and  philanthropic  undertaking,  are 
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adopting  active  measures  to  establisli  an  institution  of  the  kind  for  the  recep- 
tion and  treatment  of  persons  addicted  to  uncontrollable  habits  of  intem- 
perance, under  the  designation  of 

"The  Inebriate  Asylum." 

We  call  the  particular  attention  of  ouj  readers  to  the  following  remarks  in 
reference  to  this  noble  project.  We  extract  them  from  the  New  York  Tribune, 
of  December  1,  1854. 

"  VV^e,  the  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  organize  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  '  United  States  Inebriate 
Asylum,'  and  to  act  as  Commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  said  Asylum,  do  herewith  submit  to  the  public  the  following 
statement : — 

"  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  des- 
titute inebriate,  where  his  physical  and  moral  condition  wiU  be  alike  the  care 
of  the  physician  and  the  philanthropist,  and  where  his  labour  may  be  rendered 
productive,  and  of  service  to  his  family. 

"  With  the  Asylum  there  will  be  connected  workshops,  in  which  each  pa- 
tient, as  soon  as  liis  condition  will  permit,  will  be  employed — ^thus  making  the 
Asylum  a  self-supporting  institution, 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  community  will  thus  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
maintaining  inebriates  in  alms-houses  and  prisons,  who  wiU  be  separated  from 
the  society  of  those  incarcerated  for  pubUc  crimes,  and  placed  where  their  in- 
ebriety will  be  treated  as  a  disease,  and  where  no  eiforts  wiU  be  wantiiig  to 
produce  in  them  a  reformation,  and  where  an  income  from  their  labour  wiBl  be 
secured  to  their  families,  who  otherwise  would  be  left  to  penury  and  suffering. 

"  To  carry  out  successfully  the  great  aim  of  the  institution,  50,000  doUars 
must  be  raised — this  being  the  amount  of  capital  stock  required  by  the  charter. 
This  amount  (wliich  can  be  increased  when  necessary)  is  divided  into  shares  of 
10  dollars  each.  Any  person  wishing  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  can 
send  his  name,  with  the  amount  he  will  take,  to  any  one  of  the  directors. 

"  We  think  it  judicious  to  lease  a  building  or  buildings,  until  suitable  edifices 
can  be  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  practicable, 
upon  the  work  for  which  the  charter  was  granted.  In  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision in  the  act  of  incorporation,  there  will  be  a  report  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  January  of  each  year,  of  the  proceedings,  expenditures,  income,  and 
condition  of  the  Asylum,  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  President  and  Trea- 
surer, which  report  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  In  regai'd  to  the  necessity  of  an  institution  of  this  character,  we  cite  no 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

"  '  To  the  account  of  physical  remedies,'  he  says,  '  I  shall  add  one  more — 
viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  exclusive  reception  of  hard  drinkers.  They  are  as  much  the  objects  of 
public  humanity  and  charity  as  mad  people.  They  are  indeed  more  hurtful  to 
society  than  most  of  the  deranged  patients  of  a  common  hospital  would  be  if 
they  were  set  at  liberty.' 

"  We  are  happy  in  giving  assurance  that  this  enterprise  meets  with  the  a]^- 
probation  and  encouragement  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  philanthropic 
members  of  the  commmiity. 

"The  Dii-ectors  put  forth  this  brief  statement  of  their  object  and  plan  of 
operations,  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  a  quick  and  cordial  response  from 
the  benevolent  of  this  and  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  call  for  sym- 
pathy and  material  aid  in  laying  a  permanent  basis  of  an  institution  that  pro- 
mises much  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  a  large  number  of  the  human 
brotherhood,  we  are  confident  will  not  be  unheeded. 
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"  This  institution  is  not  designed  to  conflict  with  any  other  methods  for 
saving  the  inebriate.  There  is  nothing,  we  believe,  similar  to  it  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 

"  Thousands  will  look  to  it  for  help,  and  help  they  should  and  must  have. 

*'That  wliich  was  worth  creating  is  worth  preserving.  The  Benevolent 
^Father  puts  it  within  our  power  to  save  those  who  are  ready  to  perish.  To 
rescue  a  fellow-being  from  physical  and  spiritual  thraldom  is  worthy  of  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  talents  and  the  purest  love.  To  redeem  from  ruin  is 
greater  than  to  create.  To  turn  from  vice  to  purity,  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  death  to  life ;  to  make  him  possessed  of  a  free,  enlarged,  and  beautified 
existence,  is  a  divine  mission. 

"  Everywhere  goes  up  the  wail  of  wrecked  humanity,  of  prostrate  and  suffer- 
ing brothers ;  from  every  side  comes  the  cry  for  help.  They  are  the  true 
workers  who  respond  to  this  cry.  They  are  enriched  by  giving,  and  blessed  in 
blessing. 

"  Pellow-citizcns,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters  1  give  us  your  aid  in  this 
branch  of  beneficence,  and  the  blessing  of  multitudes  will  be  your  reward." 

This  subject  is  ably  handled  in  a  recent  report  of  the  trustees,  and  of  the 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (U.S.  America),  in  which  the  form  of  insanity 
exhibiting  itself  in  an  involuntary  and  irresistible"  propensity  to  drink  is  fully 
and  accurately  described.  The  difficulties  that  beset  the  physician  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  are  fairly  represented  by  the  writer : — On  complying  with 
certain  (legal)  conditions,  we  are  authorized  to  hold  in  confinement  persons 
who  are  insane;  but  no  law  of  the  land  would  justify  us  in  depriving  men  of 
their  liberty  for  any  other  cause,  however  commendable  the  object.  Now,  the 
class  of  persons  in  question,  while  in  the  paroxysm,  or  suffering  under  its  im- 
mediate effects,  ma}^,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  be  called  insane,  and  so 
long  we  have  an  unquestionalble  right  to  hold  them.  When,  however,  this  con- 
dition passes  away,  as  it  usually  does  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and  the  mind 
resumes  its  perfect  consciousness,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  The  person  claims  his 
liberty,  while  nobody  doubts  that  he  would  use  it  only  to  advance  another  step  in 
the  road  to  bodily  and  mental  ruin.  Here  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of  duties,  and 
with  every  disposition  to  do  right,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  compromising 
either  the  hapj)iness  of  families  or  the  rights  of  individuals.  The  friends  are 
desirous  of  giving  the  person  the  benefit  of  the  only  measure  which  j)romises  re- 
lief— a  protracted  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  The  measure  is  prompted 
by  kindiiess  and  duty,  but  nothing  short  of  confinement  will  ensure  its  accom- 
plishment, and  they  appeal  to  us  to  aid  them  in  their  laudable  design  with 
the  means  and  appliances  at  our  command.  Prompted  by  similar  motives, 
we  consent  to  receive  tlie  person  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  peculiar 
discipline  and  management  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane..  In  most  cases  we 
encounter  no  opposition.  The  person  may  protest  against  the  measure  which 
deprives  him  of  liberty,  but  he  fails  to  obtain  any  support  or  countenance.. 
The  right  of  friends  or  guardians  to  subject  him  to  any  reasonable  manage- 
ment which  promises  to  restore  his  appetites  and  passions  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition, remains  unquestioned,  and  we  are  as  little  disturbed  by  meddlesome 
interference  as  in  any  other  class  of  cases.  But  it  occasionally  happens  that 
the  person  invokes  the  aid  of  those  who  disregard  altogether  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  case,  and  we  are  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  law,  for  holding  in 
confinement  men  who  are  neither  insane  nor  guilty  of  crime.  This  is  an  em- 
barrassing position.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  prompted  by  a  sense  of  right 
and  duty  to  avoid  all  doubtfid  constructions  of  the  law ;  on  tlie  other,  our 
sympathies  are  excited  by  the  agony  of  friends  whose  hearts  have  bee]i  torn 
by  repeated  outrages  upon  public  order  and  the  peace  of  the  domestic  circle ; 
w^hose  strongest  efforts  have  been  needed  to  avert  pahiful  exposures,  if  not  the 
most  disgraceful  penalties  of  the  law ;  and  who  dread  the  renewal  of  those 
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scenes  in  wliicli  every  sentiment  of  delicacy,  lionour,  propnety,  and  right 
seemed  to  have  given  place  to  a  savage,  grovelling  fury.  Wiiatever  course  we 
take — whether  we  shun  collision  with  the  law  by  yielding  at  once  to  its 
demands,  or,  strong  in  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions  and  objects,  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way  and  abide  the  consequences — we  assume  a  responsibility 
which  ought  not,  in  justice,  to  be  imposed  upon  us.  It  would  seem,  then,  to 
be  a  very  proper  conclusion,  that  if  we  are  expected  to  receive  the  class  of 
persons  in  question,  we  must  be  invested  with  the  requisite  legal  authority, 
tet  the  legislature  enact  that  habitual  drunkenness  shaU  be  subjected  to  all 
the  disabilities  of  insanity,  and  then  we  may  eugage  in  a  work  of  humaaity 
witliout  infringing  upon  the  right  of  individuals." 
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We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  "  American  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane"  are  taking  this  subject  up  in  a  proper  spirit.  It  is 
time  that  aU  parties  connected  with  the  management  of  institutions  for  the 
special  treatment  of  the  insane  should  do  their  utmost  to  discountenance  the  use 
of  terms  based  upon  fallacies,  gross,  crude,  obsolete,  and  exploded  notions,  and 
only  calculated  to  create  alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  suifering  from  brain  disorders, 
and  to  prejudice  and  disgust  the  public  against  all  personally  connected  with 
the  conhnement  of  the  insane.  The  phrases,  ''■madness,"  ^'mad-house  "  '■^tmatic,^* 
'■'lunatic  asj/lim"  "keepers,''  " as9/lmi,"  ''cell,"  should  be  at  once  and  for  ever 
expunged  from  our  vocabulary.  The  term  "  madness"  is  unquestionably  an 
imscientific  one  ;  the  word  "  lunatic"  is  obviously  founded  upon  an  acknowledged 
error ;  tlie  appellation  "  keeper,"  only  suggests  to  the  imagination  wild  beasts, 
iron  cages,  and  certain  officials  who  perambulate  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and 
should  never  escape  the  lips  of  humane  and  scientific  men.  In  fact,  it  is  our 
duty,  recognising  the  importance  of  early  treatment  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  the 
necessity,  as  a  curative  process,  of  removing  the  insane  immediately  from  the 
excitement  and  morbid  associations  of  home,  to  accompany  that  imperative  step 
with  the  muiimum  degree  of  annoyance,  botli  to  the  patients  and  theii-  friends. 
A  man  in  a  state  of  insanity  is  not  likely  to  be  soothed  by  being  informed 
that  he  is  going  to  a  "  mad-house ;"  and  we  would  humbly  suggest,  when  there, 
that  the  irritation  which  is  necessarily  increased  by  his  sudden  removal  from 
home,  and  being  placed  among  strangers,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  mitigated  by 
telling  him,  that  lie  is  to  be  consigned  to  a  "cell,"  or  that  he  has  a  "keeper"  to 
watch  his  every  movement,  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  control  his  actions. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  immediate  consideration  of  aU  engaged  in 
the  management  of  this  class  of  patients,  intending  in  an  early  number  to  recur 
to  the  subject. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. 

My  deab,  Sib, — In  the  current  number  of  your  Journal  (October,  1854)  there 
is  an  article  on  Non-mechanical  Restraint  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane,  in 
which  I  am  classified  with  those  "  Medical  Superintendents  of  Asylums  who  do 
not  use  restraint,  but  who  give  no  opinion  on  the  abstract  question."  Will 
you  permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  exact  position  I  wish  or  ought  to 
occupy,  for  I  direct  mechanical  restraint  (suitable  to  the  case)  to  be  used  when- 
ever, after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  the 
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best  for  the  patient.  Practically/,  I  think  I  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
great  majority  of  medical  superintendents  in  the  abstract  opinion ;  for  seclusion, 
immersion  in'  the  cold  bath,  the  cold  shower  bath,  and  various  other  methods 
used  to  secure  a  control  of  the  actions  of  the  insane  are  all  based  upon  the 
principle  of  a  coercive  treatment  being  necessary  in  at  least  some  cases,  yet  to 
be  used  as  seldom  as  possible.  In  my  reply  to  the  queries  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, I  do  not  refer  to  those  less  direct  methods  of  restraint,  but  only  to  the 
mechanical ;  and  I  remarked,  "  As  to  the  use  of  persons  or  mechanical  appli- 
ances, when  physical  force  is  absolutely  necessary  (and  such  cases  must  inevi- 
tably occur)  my  experience  is  in  favour  of  the  latter." 

All  the  means  and  methods  used  to  regulate  the  actions  of  tlie  insane,  whether 
they  be  simply  medicinal,  or  mechanical,  or  moral  (as  seclusion,  the  cold  douche, 
&c.'),  may  be  used  with  unnecessary  frequency,  harshness,  or  cruelty ;  the  ob- 
jections which  apply  to  one,  apply  indeed  to  all.  I,  for  one,  therefore,  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  controversy  termmated  which  has  become  useless  for  practical 
results,  and  appears  not  only  to  be  degenerating  into  personalities,  but  to  pre- 
sent a  taint  of  empiricism.     I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

York,  13th  Nov.  1854.  J.  Laycock. 


^0  ©orrespontrents. 

The  parcel  of  books  sent  by  Dr.  Girolami,  from  Pesaro,  we  were  obliged  to  refuse, 
in  consequence  of  several  pounds  postage  being  demanded ! 

The  excellent  and  well -written  work  on  ''Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  relation  to 
Criminal  Acts,"  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bucknill,  M.D.,  and  the  valuable  Essay  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Williams  on  ''  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  its  Medical  and  Legal  considerations," 
published  at  length  in  the  "Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  will  be 
reviewed  conjointly  in  our  next  number. 
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Aet.  I.— OINOMANIA  ;    OR,    THE    MENTAL   PATHOLOGY 
OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

In  our  last  Number  we  briefly-  referred  to  a  noble  effort  now  in 
progress  in  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  establish  an  "  Inebriate 
Institution"  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  that  form  of  insanity,  or 
monomania  manifesting  itself  principally  in  a  morbidly  uncontrollable 
propensity  for  alcoholic  stimulants.  We  do  not  refer  to  drunkenness 
or  intemperance  in  the  popular  signification  of  the  terms,  but  to  sl  phase 
of  diso7'dered  mind,  of  cerebral  disease,  the  prominent  symptom  being  an 
irresistible  yearning  for  intoxicating  drinks.  The  experienced  physician 
and  pathologist  may  easily  distinguish  between  ordinary  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  "fits"  of  drunkenness  and  the  form  of  insanity  to  which 
we  allude.  This  mental  disorder  exists  to  a  frightful  extent  in  all 
classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  and  is  destruc- 
tive, beyond  all  conception,  to  domestic  happiness,  to  national  pros- 
perity, and  to  social  and  private  morals.  It  is  a  form  of  alienation  of 
mind  which  has,to  a  great  degree,  escaped  medical  and  general  observa- 
tion, and  may  therefore  be  classed  among  the  unrecognised  phases  of 
mental  derangement.  The  subject,  we  admit,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
one  to  grapple  with,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  fallacies 
existing  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  morbid  affections  of  the 
intellect.  This  must  not,  however,  deter  us  from  breaking  ground  upon 
so  important  a  matter. 

There  have  been  large  contributions  to  the  literature  of  drunken- 
ness in  England  of  late.  Twenty  years  ago  a  numerous  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  collected  a  vast  mass  of  information  on  the 
subject  by  special  inquiry.*     Dr.  Carpenter  has  recently  published  a 

*  "  Report  of  an  Inquiry  into  Drunkenness, "  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  5  August,  1834. 
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valuable  essay  on  the  subject,*  and  we  have  just  received  an  eloquent 
and  well-written  Vv^ork  on  the  Pathology  of  Drunkenness,  from  the  pen 
of  an  intelligent  Scotch  physician.f  To  these,  other  names  of  English 
authors  might  be  added.  Very  able  writers  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, &c.,  have  also  added  largely  to  our  knowledge.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  Friedreich,  Briihl-Cramer,  Barkhausen,  Most, 
Heinroth,  Lippich,  Eosch,  Huss,  &c.  Twenty  years  of  uninterrupted 
inquiry,  and  an  experience  of  the  affection  most  widely  extended,  must 
be  considered  sufficient  for  a  thorough  elucidation  of  its  general 
pathology  and  therapeutics. 

Polydipsia  elriosa,  or  drinking  to  di'unkenness,  shows  itself 
in  various  ways.  First  in  order  comes  the  habitual  sot — the  man 
or  woman  who  drinks  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,  and  who  is 
either  always  drunken,  or  more  deeply  drunken,  either  at  night  or 
twice  in  each  day.  This,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  termed  con- 
tinuous drunkenness.  Next  is  the  intermittent  form,  in  which  there 
are  two  or  three  days  of  continuous  drunkenness,  then  two  or  three 
days  of  entire  or  partial  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks.  This  is  seen 
most  typically  in  mechanics  of  drunken  habits,  who  drink  from 
Saturday  night  to  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning,  and  then,  going 
to  their  usual  employments,  continue  sober  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
This  intermittent  drunkenness  is,  for  the  most  part,  unconnected  with 
any  morbid  changes  in  the  nervous  system ;  and  in  this  essential 
respect  it  differs  from  continuous  drunkenness,  and  from  an  inter- 
mittent form,  which  recurring  at  much  longer  intervals  may  be  termed 
paroxysmal  drunkenness.  Writers  mention  other  forms,  but  they  do 
not  present  points  of  difference  sufficiently  important  for  recognition 
as  distinct  from  the  preceding,  being,  in  fact,  those  forms  in  varying 
degi-ees  of  intensity,  or  commingled,  or  else  instances  complicated 
with  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

Polydipsia  ehriosa,  we  hardly  need  say,  is  not  necessarily  insanity, 
for  the  "thirsty  soul"  may  usually  be  rendered  amenable  to  those 
motives  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  rational  or  sane  men.  That 
drunkenness  can  only  be  designated  insane  {Polydipsia  eh?'iosa  insana. 
Dipsomania^  Oinomanid)  which  is  induced  by  the  action  of  an  impulsive 
desire  for  stimulant  drinks,  uncontrollable  ly  any  motives  tliat  can  he 
addressed  to  the  understanding  or  conscience :  in  ivJiich  self-interest, 
self-esteem,  friendship,  love,  religion,  are  appealed  to  in  vain;  in  lohich 
the  passion  for  stimulant  drinks  is  the  master-passion,  and  subdues  to 

*  "On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease."  Pi'ize 
Essay.     By  William  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     1850. 

+  "The  Pathology  of  Drunkenness :  a  View  of  the  Operation  of  Ardent  Spirits 
in  the  Production  of  Disease."    By  Charles  Wilson,  M.D.     1855. 
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itself  every  other  desire  and  faculty  of  the  soul.  We  say  stimulant 
drinks,  for  we  speak  of  intoxication  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word ;  but,  in  truth,  the  mania  has  a  wider  range  of  victims  than  the 
drunkard,  and  includes  all  those  who  indulge  uncontrollably  in  nar- 
cotic and  stimulating  drugs, as  the  drunkard  indulges  in  alcoholic  drinks. 
The  confirmed  opium-eater  is,  therefore,  virtually,  although  not  ety- 
mologically,  in  the  same  category  as  the  oinomaniac  ;  for  lie  is  equally 
the  slave  to  his  uisane  appertite.  A  word  is  yet  to  be  invented  which 
shall  designate  correctly  the  form  of  mental  aberration  to  which  we 
refer.  We  will  not  venture  the  attempt,  but  will  simply  define  it  to 
be  an  insane  appetite  for  those  agents  which  received  into  the  blood 
develop  the  pleasurable  feelings  of  mental  or  corp'oreal  well-being — a 
state  of  contentment,  ease  of  mind  or  of  body,  attributed,  in  popular 
language,  to  "the  spirits" — so  as  to  raise  "the  spirits,"  and  induce 
satisfaction,  happiness,  and  cheerfulness,  or  else  antagonize  the 
opposite  condition  to  this  feeling  of  mental  or  physical  well-being,  and 
so  counteract  unhappiness,  "  lowness  of  spirits,"  or  depression  of  the 
vital  and  mental  powers. 

The  circumstances  under  which  nervine  stimulants  are  taken  are  very 
various  and  widely  different.  The  most  general  excitant  of  the  appe- 
tite is  that  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  there  is  simply  a  desire  for 
pleasureable  excitement  and  little  power  of  will  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  gratify  the  desire.  Persons  of  this  class  are  numerous  in  the 
world.  They  have  hereditarily  a  large  capacity  for  physical  enjoy- 
ment, conjoined  with  feeble  intellect  or  judgment,  or,  if  not  feeble,  are 
highly  susceptible  to  all  painful  and  pleasurable  impressions,  and  are 
often  the  offspring  of  persons  u'ho  have  indulged  in  stimulants,  or  icho 
have  weakened  the  cerehral  organization  hy  vicious  habits  and  undue 
mental  labour.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  a  hereditary  tendency  in  the 
family  to  hysteria,  convulsive  affections,  eccentricity  of  character, 
oinomania,  suicide ;  perhaps,  in  one  branch  or  member,  great  talent ;  in 
another,  a  weakness  of  mind  amounting  almost  to  imbecility.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  system  of  a  person 
in  health  is  a  more  vigorous  and  agreeable  discharge  of  all  the  vital 
functions.  The  blood  courses  more  rapidly  through  the  bloodvessels ; 
the  voice  is  more  sonorous  ;  the  eye  more  bright ;  the  muscular  system 
braced  up.  But  it  is  the  nervous  system  which  responds  most  readily 
to  the  stimulus.  The  intellect  is  clearer,  the  imagination  more  vivid, 
the  memory  more  distinct,  the  thoughts  more  definite;  in  short,  all  the 
faculties  are  exalted.  As  to  the  emotions — ^joy,  exhilaration,  and  good- 
fellowship  are  the  principal  results  :  as  to  the  appetites,  an  increased  de- 
velopment. If  the  stimulus  be  taken  in  larger  quantity  so  as  to  act  as  a 
poison — i.e.,\jO  derange  the  functions — morbid  phenomena  in  connexion. 

1?  2 
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•with  the  encephalic  centres  are  induced.  The  individual,  perhaps, 
manifests  more  clearly  his  natural  infirmities  of  character.  The  irri- 
table and  ill-tempered  become  quarrelsome;  the  silly,  good-natured,  and 
the  foolish  are  officiously  urgent  in  offers  of  kindness,  laugh  wildly  and 
are  tickled  by  trifles  ;  and  the  melancholic  become  maudlin  sentimental. 
Sometimes  an  individual  passes  through  successive  phases  of  mental 
change — as  thus  :  at  the  first  half-bottle  of  wine  he  is  energetic,  dig- 
nified, and  decided,  and  his  conversation  is  of  affairs  of  moment.  At 
the  second  he  is  mirthful,  and  indulges  in  the  song  and  the  jest.  His 
motto  is  "  dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.'^  At  the  third  he  is  emotional 
and  sentimental,  easily  moved  to  tears,  and  becomes,  perhaps,  amorous, 
or  religious,  as  individual  circumstances  may  determine.  At  the 
fourth,  he  is  quarrelsome  and  incoherent ;  at  the  fifth,  the  cerebellum 
is  manifestly  more  deeply  involved,  for  he  has  now  lost  the  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  muscular  system,  so  that  he  totters  and  staggers,  or 
else  is  affected  with  7notus  verfif/inosi — reeling  movements — of  various 
kinds.  At  the  sixth,  total  abolition  of  consciousness  supervenes, 
and  that  condition  is  attained  in  which  the  sot  is  said  to  be  "  dead- 
drunk." 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  last  is  the  condition  desired  by 
many  drunkards ;  it  is  the  summum  bonum  of  their  mental  and 
physical  existence.  Smollett  tells  us  that,  in  1742,  when  distilled 
liquors  were  very  cheap  (being  free  from  duty),  the  retail  dealers  put 
up  boards  inviting  people  to  be  drunk  for  the  small  charge  of  one 
penny,  and  dead-drunk  for  two-pence,  with  straw  free  to  lie  on.  Cel- 
lars and  places  strewed  with  straw  were  actually  provided  for  these 
devotees  of  Lethe.  It  is  to  this  grovelhng  felicity  that  the  habitual 
drunkard  usually  comes  at  last,  however  intellectual,  witty,  and  gay 
he  may  have  been,  when  he  first  began  his  career. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  stimulant  will  be  taken  in  quanti- 
ties and  at  times  in  accordance  with  the  corporeal  and  mental  character- 
istics of  the  individual.  With  the  educated,  wine  is  drunk  to  make 
glad  the  heart  and  to  invigorate  the  social  feelings.  To  these  results 
the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  wine-cup  invariably  points.  Anacreon 
expressly  repudiates  the  corporeal  delights  and  bestial  excesses  of  the 
savage ;  he  mingled  water,  like  the  ancient  Grreeks  in  general,  with  his 
wine. 

"  No  !  banish  from  our  board  to-nigbt 
The  revelries  of  rude  deUght  ; 
To  Scythians  leave  these  wild  excesses. 
Ours  be  the  joy  that  soothes  and  blesses  ! 
And  while  the  temperate  bowl  we  wreathe. 
In  concert  let  our  voices  breathe, 
Beguiling  every  hour  along 
"With  harmony  of  soul  and  song." 
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To  antagonize  depressing  passions,  as  well  as  to  exhilarate,  is  often 
the  end  of  conviviality.  Care  and  anxiety,  grief  and  sorrow,  depress 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  if  they  do  not  make  it  literally  ache,  they 
are  often  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  sigh  and  a  feeling  of  sinking 
in  the  epigastric  region.  The  stimulus  of  wine  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  appreciated  as  the  most  ready  and  effectual  antidote  to 
these  depressing  emotions  and  sensations. 

"Behold !  my  boys  a  goblet  bear, 
Whose  sparkling  foam  lights  up  the  air; 
Where  are  now  the  tear,  the  sigh  ? 
To  the  winds  they  fly,  they  fly! 
Grasp  the  bowl ;  in  nectar  sinking, 
Man  of  sorrow,  drown  thy  thinking !" 

A  great  proportion  of  persons  who  take  stimulant  agents  suffer  from 
an  indescribably  painful  feeling  of  languor  and  corporeal  illness,  which 
a  stimulus  is  found  to  remove.  This  feeling  is  intolerable  to  those  who, 
like  the  English  opium-eater,  "  hanker  too  much  after  a  state  of 
happiness,"  or  who  "  cannot  face  misery  with  an  eye  of  sufficient 
firmness,"  so  that  the  desire  to  relieve  it  becomes  uncontrollable. 
Amongst  the  causes  of  these  sensations  may  be  mentioned  those 
nervous  affections  which  more  particularly  have  their  seat  in  that  part 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  the  seat  of  the  feeling  of  well-being, 
and  which  ministering  to  the  functions  of  viscera  in  important 
relation  to  life,  involve,  therefore,  the  instincts  for  life  and  well- 
being.  Certain  diseases  of  the  heart,  impeding  its  functional  activity 
or  rendering  its  action  painful,  induce  this  depressed  condition.  Morbid 
states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  either  inflammatory  or  irritative,  in 
which  digestion  is  accompanied  by  pain  and  a  distressing  sensation  of 
weakness  in  the  epigastrium,  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  habitual  drunkenness  and  opium-eating.  Of  these,  chi'onic  gastritis 
or  enteritis  are  perhaps  the  most  common.  To  some  such  state 
the  English  opium-eater  refers  when  he  asserts  that  when  he  first  took 
opium,  it  was  to  mitigate  a  most  painful  affection  of  the  stomach  that 
occurred  imder  unfavourable  circumstances,  from  depression  of  spmis, 
and  yielded  to  no  other  remedies.     The  same  w^riter  observes  that  the 

Dean  of and  a  late  under-secretary  of  state,  both  used  the 

same  words  to  describe  the  sensation  which  induced  them  first  to  be- 
come opium-eaters, — viz.,  "  that  he  felt  as  though  rats  were  gnawing 
and  abrading  the* coats  of  the  stomach."  Hepatic  or  splenic  derange- 
ment constitutes  another  not  imfrequent  and  well-known  source  of  this 
intolerable  mal-aise.  Equally  frequent,  but  less  recognised,  is  a  chronic 
inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine, 
resembling  that  which  attacks  the  stomach,  and,  like  that,  deeply  influ- 
encing the  consciousness  as  to  pleasure  and  pain.    Morbid  states  of  the 
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blood  are  also  amongst  the  causes  of  the  physical  depression,  especially 
those  induced  by  an  imperfect  supply  of  oxygen  (as  when  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  is  habitually  breathed),  by  an  imperfect  supply  of  proper 
nutrient  materials,  or  by  the  retention  of  excreta,  as  the  biliary, 
urinary,  &c.  Or  the  morbid  condition,  on  which  the  distressing  feelings 
depend,  may  be  a  change  primarily  in  those  ganglionic  centres  we 
have  referred  to,  embedded  in  the  cerebral  mass,  and  are  certainly 
in  relation  with  the  whole  sympatlietic  system  of  nerves,  however  im- 
perfectly their  anatomy  may  be  known  to  the  anatomist  and  physi- 
ologist. Such  a  morbid  condition  may  be  classed  with  the  true 
neuralgise  or  nerve-aches,  inasmuch  as  the  causes  which  induce  the 
latter  are  continually  the  causes  of  the  former.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  of  all  is  the  excessive  use  or  stimulation  of  any  portion  of  the 
nervous  system. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  organism  that  after  a  period  of  action  there  shall 
be  a  period  of  rest, — after  excitement,  comes  repose.  If  the  latter  fail  to 
be  induced,  pain  and  morbid  action  result.  The  excitement  and  in- 
creased action  induced  by  vinous  or  narcotic  stimulants,  is  not  an 
exception  to  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  need  for  repose  is  strongly 
expressed  by  the  organism  in  the  general  feeling  of  languor  and 
depression  which  succeeds  to  the  excitement,  so  soon  as  the  stimulant 
effects  of  the  agent  have  passed  off.  This  feeling  does  not,  however, 
precede  the  tranquil  rest  and  refreshing  slumber  that  commonly  follow 
tipon  labour  honestly  and  temperately^  pursued ;  nor  is  the  rest  sweet, 
as  in  the  latter  case  Nature  provides  it  shall  be. 

The  depression  which  is  felt  treacherously  points  the  sufferer  to  the 
cause  as  the  remedy  for  the  feeling,  and  since  it  effectually  answers  the 
purpose — at  least  temporarily — ^the  thoughtless  and  imprudent  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  it.  They  have  now,  indeed,  a  double  inducement  to 
drink, — firstly,  to  dispel  "  the  blues;"  secondly,  to  secure  pleasurable 
excitement.  In  this  way  a  poison  is  taken  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
man  becomes  at  last  the  subject  of  the  maniacal  vice  of  continuous 
drunkenness.  He  has,  finally,  induced  cerebral  disease,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  can  hardly  escape  with  all  appliances  and  means 
in  his  favour  that  art  can  afford. 

Let  us  now  trace  thQ  patJiological  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  brain, from 
its  first  beginnings  to  the  fatal  close  in  mania,  general  paralysis,  or  death* 

We  have  already  cursorily  described  the  ordinary  phenomenon  of  a 
fit  of  drunkenness.  The  principal  characteristic  is,  that  the  power  of 
the  will  over  the  current  of  thought  and  over  the  actions  is  weakened, 
and  weakened  for  the  most  part,  pari  passu,  with  the  amount  of 
stimulant  taken.  Now,  as  this  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  mania, 
it  may  be  stated  that  during  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  the  individual  is  in 
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a  condition  quasi  his  cerebrum,  analogous  to  that  of  the  insane  person. 
The  action  of  alcohol  is  therefore  concentrated  on  the  brain.  As  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain  implicated  and  disordered,  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  affected  from  above  downwards.  Firstly,  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, as  the  seat  of  intellect  and  imagination,  manifest  the  action  of 
the  poison,  next  the  emotional  centres  are  excited,  then  the  more 
animal  passions  are  roused,  the  motor  and  sensorial  centres  are  next 
disordered,  and  finally  the  sympathetic  system.  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks 
that  the  specific  exciting  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  centres 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  some  special  relation 
between  it  and  nervous  matter.  And  this  idea  is  fully  borne  out,  he 
thinks,  by  the  results  of  the  experimental  researches  instituted  by  Dr. 
Percy,  who  found  alcohol  in  the  substance  of  the  brains  of  dogs 
poisoned  by  it,  in  a  proportion  considerably  greater  than  in  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  blood.  In  short,  Dr.  Carpenter  argues  that  the  cere- 
bral substance  manifests  an  elective  affinity  for  alcohol  in  the  blood : 
"  the  alcohol  being  thus  specially  drawn  out  of  the  circulating  current 
by  the  nervous  matter,  and  incorporated  with  its  substance,  in  such  a 
manner  as  even  to  change  (when  in  sufficient  amount)  its  physical  as 
well  as  chemical  properties."  Its  action  is  thus  described  by  Dr» 
Carpenter : — 

"  The  selective  power  of  alcohol  appears  to  lead  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  attack  the  cerebrum,  the  intellectual  powers  being  affected 
before  any  disorder  of  sensation  or  motion  manifests  itself ;  and  to  this 
it  seems  to  be  limited  in  what  has  been  here  described  as  the  first  stage 
of  intoxication.  But  with  the  more  complete  perversion  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  which  characterises  the  second  stage,  we  have  also  a 
disturbed  function  of  the  sensory  ganglia^  upon  which  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  superposed ;  this  disturbance  being  indicated  by  the 
disorders  of  sensation,  and  also  by  the  want  of  that  control  over  the 
muscular  movements  which  require  sensation  for  then'  guidance.  In 
the  tliird  stage,  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  and  sensory  ganglia 
appear  to  be  completely  suspended,  and  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  spinal  cord  now  begin  to  be  affected,  as  we  see  to  be  indicated  by 
the  difficulty  of  respiration,  the  strabismus,  the  dilated  pupil,  and  the 
tetanic  spasms." 

There  is  considerable  difference,  however,  in  the  temporary  insanity 
and  the  other  phenomena  of  morbid  cerebral  action  induced  by 
alcohol.  It  is  certain  that  in  some  persons  the  influence  on  the  motor 
system  is  much  more  manifest  than  on  the  sensorial,  for  in  the  class 
of  cases  to  which  we  refer,  while  the  individual  sits  still,  he  but 
slightly  betrays  his  devotion  to  the  glass,  and  it  is  only  when  he 
attempts  locomotion  that  it  is  discovered  he  is  too  drunk  to  walk. 
This  and  other  special  states  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wilson. 

"  Sometimes  a  kind  of  reverie  occupies  the  transition  stage  between 
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that  of  excitement  and  complete  intoxication,  and  the  individual 
remains  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  simpering  quiescence.  With  another, 
one  solitary  idea,  generally  some  real  or  fancied  subject  of  oifence, 
seems  to  lay  hold  of  all  that  is  left  of  the  intelligence,  and  he 
mutters  his  resentment  with  stolid  perseverance.  In  some,  the 
drunkenness  sets  in  suddenly,  after  the  drinking  has  been  continued 
for  a  time  previously  without  any  marked  indication  of  its  effects  j 
while  in  a  few  examples,  the  power  of  locomotion  seems  to  be  impli- 
cated to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  the  intelligence,  and  the 
drunkard  loses  the  faculty  of  rendering  his  movements  co-ordinate,  and 
reels  and  staggers  in  his  gait,  though  he  still  retains  an  entire  consci- 
ousness of  his  condition.  Or  there  may  be  the  contrary  of  this,  which 
is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  where  the  staring,  vacant  eye,  and  the 
expressionless  features,  with  the  inarticulate  speecli,  surprise  one  in  an 
individual  who  can  still  walk  with  almost  perfect  steadiness,  though 
with  a  peculiar  air  of  indecision  in  his  movements.  In  such  instances, 
which,  in  common  with  most  observers,  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  remark,  there  are  physiological  grounds  for  believing  that,  in  the  first 
description,  it  is  the  cerebellum,  or  smaller  division  of  the  brain,  which 
is  chiefly  affected ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  cerebrum,  or  larger  division." 

Doubtless  individuals  differ  widely  as  to  the  relative  vigour  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  as  to  their  susceptibility 
to  assume  a  morbid  condition  on  the  application  of  morbific  agents ; 
a  diflerence  to  which  may  be  obviously  attributed  the  variety  in  the 
phenomena  of  intoxication  by  alcohoL  The  congenital  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  education  and  employments,  and  the  addiction 
to  other  vices,  as  gluttony,  debauchery,  &c.,  are  causes  of  fundamental 
differences.  The  length  of  period  during  which  the  brain  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  must  exercise  an  important 
influence.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  phenomena  of 
intoxication  are  as  varied  as  those  of  mental  derangement. 

We  may  with  propriety  here  revert  to  another  point  in  the 
natural  history  of  drunkenness,  namely,  the  dangerous  adulteration 
of  spirits  and  intoxicating  liquors.*  Poisonous  ingredients  may  be 
added  either  wilfully  or  accidentally.  In  England,  common  malt 
liquors  are  rendered  stronger,  that  is,  more  intoxicating,  by  the  addition 
of  cocculus  Indicus.  In  countries  where  spirits  are  distilled  from  pota- 
toes and  the  cereals  indiscriminately,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  adul- 
terated with  some  of  the  nervine-irritants  and  acro-narcotic  poisons 
common  to  a  large  number  o^  fungi.  Dr.  Huss  is  of  opinion  that  the 
brandy  distilled  from  diseased  potatoes  contains  some  new  principle, 
termed  by  the  Swedish  distillers  "  brannsnyta,"  which  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  spirit  distilled  from  fresh  potatoes  or  sound  grain,  and  the 
operation  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  alcohol.     In  Germany,  a  some- 

*  Vide  Dr.  Hassall's  valuable  work,  recently  published,  "  On  Food,  and  its 
Adulterations."     1855. 
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what  similar  principle  is  obtained  from  distilled  spirits,  termed  "  fusel 
oil."  The  common  Lolium,  and  the  Bapliania  raplianistrum,  (a  weed 
growing  in  the  corn-fields  in  Sweden  and  most  parts  of  northern 
Em'ope,)  are  both  poisonous.  Linnaeus,  believing  the  latter  to  produce 
the  kind  of  phenomena  known  as  Ergotism,  (that  is,  the  results  of 
poisoning  by  ergotted  or  spurred  rye,)  termed  the  disease  BapJiania. 
Amongst  these  phenomena  are  enumerated  epilepsy,  delirium,  insanity, 
and  idiotcy.  Although  the  police  in  Germany  interfere  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  spurred  rye  for  food,  they  do  not  prevent  its  use  in 
distilling,  nor  the  use  of  the  poisonous  cereals  we  have  noticed.  In 
fact,  any  vegetable  matter  capable  of  the  saccharine  fermentation,  is 
used  by  distillers  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe — spurred  rye, 
mildewed  grain,  bad  potatoes,  husks  of  grapes,  &c.  Now,  all  these  have 
«a  very  close  connexion  with  microscopic  fungi ;  and  hence  the  proba- 
bility, that  the  known  poisonous  principles  of  these  minute  mushroom 
growths  are  held  in  solution  in  these  foreign  kinds  of  spirits,  and  may 
be  the  true  source  of  the  acrid  stupifying  properties  which  they  especially 
possess.  Further,  the  fusel-oil  itself  is  not  pure,  but  contains  metallic 
oxides  of  known  virulent  action  on  the  nervous  system.  One  specimen 
the  concrete  oil,  when  examined,  was  found  to  contain  32'3  per  cent,  of 
these  oxides,  namely :— 22*5  oxide  of  copper,  6*3  oxide  of  tin,  and  3*5 
oxide  of  lead !  How  much  of  the  poisonous  principle  derived  from  the 
lolium,  or  from  the  ergot,  or  from  the  poisonous  fungi  that  constitute 
the  deadly  vegetation  of  the  distillers'  refuse,  enters  into  the  hideous 
compounds  which  the  drunkard  swallows  hourly,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  determine,  nor  is  it  of  importance  to  our  subject.  Certain  it  is,  that 
poisons  of  this  kind  are  taken  with  the  inferior  spirits. 

The  action  of  opium,  hasaich,  and  other  drugs  upon  the  nervous 
system,  taken  for  the  same  purposes  as  alcohol,  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  latter  agent.  As  regards  the  mental  powers, 
opium  seems  to  act  almost  exclusively  upon  those  portions  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  which  constitute  the  seat  of  the  intellect  and 
imagination.  The  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater"  contains 
an  instructive  comparison  of  the  effects  of  opium  and  alcohol : — 

"  Crude  opium,  I  affirm  peremptorily,  is  incapable  of  producing  any 
state  of  body  at  all  resembling  that  which  is  produced  by  alcohol ;  and 
not  in  degree  only  incapable,  but  even  in  kind;  it  is  not  in  the 
quantity  of  its  effects  merely,  but  in  the  quality,  that  it  differs 
altogether.  The  pleasure  given  by  wine  is  alwaj^s  mounting,  and 
tending  to  a  crisis,  after  which  it  declines ;  that  from  opium,  when 
once  generated,  is  stationary  for  eight  or  ten  hours ;  the  fii*st,  to 
borrow  a  technical  distinction  from  medicine,  is  a  case  of  acute — the 
second,  of  chronic  pleasure;  the  one  is  a  flame,  the  other  a  steady 
and  equable  glow.     But  the  main  distinction  lies  in  this — that  whereas 
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wine  disorders  the  mental  faculties,  opium,  on  the  contraiy,  (if  taken 
in  a  proper  manner,)  introduces  among  them  the  most  exquisite  order, 
legislation,  and  harmony.  Wine  robs  a  man  of  his  self-possession; 
opium  greatly  invigorates  it.  Wine  unsettles  and  clouds  the  judg- 
ment, and  gives  a  preternatural  brightness,  and  a  vivid  exaltation  to 
the  contempts  and  the  admirations,  the  loves  and  the  hatreds,  of  the 
drinker ;  opium,  on  the  contrary,  communicates  serenity  and  equipoise 

to  all  the  i'aculties,  active  or  passive In  short,  to  sum  up  all 

in  one  word,  a  man  who  is  inebriated,  or  tending  to  inebriation,  is,  and 
feels  that  he  is,  in  a  condition  which  calls  up  into  supremacy  the 
merely  human,  too  often  the  brutal,  part  of  his  nature ;  but  the  opium- 
eater  (I  speak  of  him  who  is  not  suffering  from  any  disease,  or  other 
remote  effects  of  opium,)  feels  that  the  diviner  part  of  his  nature  is 
paramount ;  that  is,  the  moral  affections  are  in  a  state  of  cloudless 
serenity,  and  over  all  is  the  great  light  of  the  majestic  intellect." 

The  influence  of  these  nervine  poisons  is  not  limited,  however,  to 
the  cerebral  tissues.  The  entire  nervous  system  participates  in  the 
morbid  action,  and  consequently  the  spinal  and  sympathetic  ganglia 
are  also  involved.  As  to  these  latter,  opium  and  alcohol  appear  to 
have  widely  different  relations,  for  the  immediate  influence  of  opium 
upon  the  viscera  is  almost  exclusively  sedative,  of  alcohol,  stimulant. 
This  difference  of  action  shows  itself  also  in  a  marked  manner  in  the 
more  permanent  morbid  changes  induced  by  the  two  poisons ;  for 
opiam  finally  exalts  sensibility,  alcohol  abolishes  it.  These  more  per- 
manent changes  merit  inquiry. 

The  constantly  recumng  action  of  a  nervine  stimulus,  follows  in  its 
results  on  the  appetite  the  law  of  habit ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  at  last  a 
necessary  stimulus,  and  is  urgently  desired,  in  the  same  way  as  food, 
drink,  &c.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  this  morbid  and  a 
natural  appetite  for  a  stimulus — that  when  the  latter  is  artificial  and 
induces  pathological  changes,  the  need  for  it  augments  ^;«rz  passu 
with  the  changes  themselves.  In  habitual  drunkenness,  and  in  opium- 
eating,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  although  there  are  exceptional 
instances  even  as  to  them.  The  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  occasionally 
in  these  gradually  increasing  doses,  is  in  some  instances  enormous. 
Dr.  Farre  mentioned  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  case  of  a  gin-drinker,  "  the  largest  man  he  ever  saw,"  who 
had  been  known  to  drink  seventy -two  glasses  of  the  usual  drams  at  a 
sitting.  Dr.  Wilson  mentions  several  similar  instances.  An  inmate  of  the 
workhouse  at  Hanover  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  half  a  gallon 
to  a  gallon  of  spirits  almost  every  day.  Chomel  cites  the  instance  of  a 
patient  aged  thirty-four,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  fifteen 
bottles  of  wine  and  four  of  brandy,  daily,  Esquirol  knew  another 
instance  in  which  171  petits  venues  of  brandy  was  the  daily  consumption. 
The  cause  of  this  insatiable  thirst  for  stimulants  lies  partly  in  the 
state  of  the  blood  and  the  nervous  centres,  partly  in  the  morbid  state  of 
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the  stomach.  In  the  absence  of  the  alcohol  from  the  former,  there  is  in 
facfc  nothing  to  supply  its  place,  as  in  ordinary  health ;  while  in  the 
inflamed  and  irritated  state  of  the  gastric  mucous  surface,  there  is  a 
direct  excitant  of  the  morbid  sensations  we  have  described  as  resulting 
from  this  cause.  Hence  that  indescribable  feeling  of  sinking  and 
oppression,  which  renders  life  intolerable  to  the  drunkard,  until  the 
nervous  centres  are  again  stimulated.  As  the  action  of  the  alcohol 
gradually  abates,  in  consequence  of  its  being  used  up  or  eliminated  by 
the  excreting  surfaces,  afresh  supply  is  continually  taken  to  supply 
the  waste,  except  during  sleep.  This  cessation  from  the  action  of  the 
stimulant  during  the  night  is  the  principal,  though  not  perhaps  the 
sole,  reason  why  the  nervous  depression  is  the  greatest,  and  the  thirst 
for  spirits  so  urgent,  on  awaking  in  the  morning. 

At  this,  the  confirmed  stage  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  the  brain  is 
diseased,  and  both  the  motor  and  intellectual  powers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  enfeebled.  The  sufierer  (for  such  he  emphatically  is)  ,is  incapable  of 
any  prolonged  bodily  exertion  or  continuous  thought,  and  the  incapacity 
for  fixing  the  attention  may  increase  so  as  to  amount  to  confusion  of  ideas. 
Spectral  illusions  are  not  unfrequent,  even  although  there  be  no  actual 
approach  to  delirium,  and  imaginary  sounds  and  voices  are  heard.  The 
moral  and  emotional  feelings  undergo  a  degradation  progressing  pari 
passu  with  the  cerebral  disease,  so  that  the  high-minded,  honourable 
man  has  become  a  cunning,  selfish  liar  or  cheat,  the  religious  man 
a  sensualist,  the  faithful  husband  an  adulterer,  the  indulgent  father  a 
ferocious  tyrant  and  a  constant  terror  to  his  family.  German  writers 
(as  Clauss  and  Berndt)  take  special  note  of  this  change  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  drunkard,  designating  it  Inhumanitas  ehriosa.  They 
distinguish  two  principal  forms,  namely,  Ferocitas  ehriosa  and  Moro- 
sitas  ehriosa ;  the  former  is  seen  in  men  of  powerful  frame,  is  charac- 
terised by  brutal  violence,  and  often  ends  in  furious  mania ;  the  latter 
is  seen  in  individuals  of  a  more  delicate  organization,  following  seden- 
tary employments,  and  is  apt  to  end  in  melanchoha  or  suicide.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  in  the  progress  of  intoxication  than  this  moral  degra- 
dation. The  history  of  drunkenness  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
general  principle  so  striking  that  they  would  be  incredible  if  not  con- 
firmed by  daily  observation.  We  find  the  following  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report  of  1834.  A  widow,  the  aunt  of  a  most  celebrated  and 
distinguished  vocahst,  fell  into  habits  of  gin-drinking  and  wasted  her 
fortune.  One  of  her  sons  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Samuel  Herapath, 
{who  relates  the  history,)  and  lodged  with  a  poor  woman.  He  happened 
to  go  home  to  his  wretched  mother  one  Saturday  night,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  while  he  was  asleep  she  robbed  him  of  his  earnings^ 
and  pawned  his  shirt  and  coat  to  spend  all  in  drink.  The  boy  being 
ashamed  to  go  back  to  his  employer,  she  persuaded  him  to  turn  pick- 
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pocket,  and  he  was  ultimately  transported.  The  same  woman  had 
actually  taken  every  tooth  out  of  her  head  except  two,  and  sold  them,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  purchase  gin ;  and  she  would  have  sold  these  also,  but 
she  could  only  get  fourpence  for  the  last  one  she  had  sold.  Mr. 
Poynder  mentioned  to  the  Pariiamentar}'^  Committee  the  instance  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  a  drunkard,  who  was  tried  for  setting  fire 
to  his  house,  in  Newgate-street,  and  whose  wife  died  almost  immediately 
after  he  was  suspected  of  doing  it.  The  jury  acquitted  him  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  possible  his  wife  (also  a  drunkard)  had  done  it. 
On  his  death-bed  he  confessed  that  he  actually  had  mduced  her  to  set 
fire  to  the  house,  and  had  poisoned  her  as  soon  as  suspicion  fell  upon 
him,  least  she  should  betray  his  secret.  Ferocious  crimes  of  every  kind, 
prostitution,  and  the  lowest  licentious  indulgence  are  also  amongst  the 
moral  degradations  of  the  drunkard.  Domestic  virtue  and  happiness 
are  utterly  annihilated.  Mr.  Broughton  mentioned  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  an  instance  of  a  family,  the  father  and  mother  of 
which  were  both  habitual  drunkards.  The  father  was  a  respectable 
mechanic,  and,  in  addition  to  earnings  of  two  guineas  a- week,  might 
have  had  an  income  from  property  that  came  to  him  by  will,  of  2001. 
a-year.  Yet  his  home  was  worse  than  a  dog-kennel :  it  was  one  room ; 
there  was  no  bed,  only  a  few  old  rags  in  a  corner,  into  which  his  four 
children  huddled ;  all  occasions  of  natui'e  in  both  ways  were  done  in 
the  room ;  and  it  was  quite  clear,  from  inspection,  that  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  nature  they  never  went  anywhere  else.  As  to  the 
development  of  the  ferocious  characteristics  of  man  by  drunkenness, 
the  police  reports  in  the  newspapers  are  full  of  the  most  painful  ex- 
amples. Brutal  violence  to  the  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  is  a  fre- 
quent result  of  alcoholic  poisoning. 

The  transition  from  this  degradation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  as  the  result  of  morbid  cerebral  action,  to  actual  and  acknow- 
ledged insanity,  is  but  a  step.  All  persons  experienced  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease  are  well  conversant  with  the  general  fact,  that  drunken- 
ness is  amongst  the  more  common  causes  of  mental  derangement,  not 
only,  indeed,  by  the  direct  morbific  action  of  alcohol  on  the  encephalon 
of  the  individual,  but  also  by  the  transmission  of  a  special  con- 
stitution of  the  nervous  S3^stem  (thus  acquired)  to  his  offspring, 
which  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  nervous  affections  of  every 
kind,  but  more  particularly  to  various  forms  of  insanity,  amongst 
which  may  be  specially  mentioned  that  uncontrollable  desire  for  stimu- 
lants, termed  oinomania.  Delirium  tremens,  or  the  drunkard's  deli- 
rium, is,  in  fact,  an  acute  paroxysm  of  mania  running  its  course  quickly, 
and  it  is  onl^^  in  the  acuteness  of  its  progress,  and  the  intensity  of  its 
symptoms,  that  it  differs  from  mania  ebriosa,  or  cl^otn — a  real  insanity. 
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This  latter  affection  appears  under  various  forms,  and  is  relatively  of 
frequent  occurrence.     In  the  statistical  tables  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for  1844,  illustrating  the  etiology  of 
insanity,  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases  then  under  treatment  were  attri- 
buted to  drunkenness.     Dr.  Carpenter  justly  observes,  that  of  4*6  per 
cent.,  in  which  it  is  attributed  to  vice  and  sensuality,  an  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  must  have  shared.     Moreover,  in  every  case  in 
which  hereditary  predisposition  was  traceable,  that  alone  was  men- 
tioned, although  it  is  certain  that  such  predisposition  may  remain 
dormant  altogether,  if  not  excited  into  action  by  habitual  drunken- 
ness.     It   is   probable   that,  at  the  lowest,  the  proportion   of  one- 
fourth,  or  25   per  cent.,   of  all  cases  of  insanity -may  be  attributed 
to   habitual   intoxication,  considered   both  as  an  exciting   and  pre- 
disposing cause.     This  ratio  will  necessarily  vary,  however,  according 
as  the  general  population  is  more  or  less  given  to  drunkenness.     In 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  the  proportion  assigned  to  intem- 
perance of  the  patients  in  nine  provincial  private  asylums,  is  32  J  per 
cent. ;  while,  according  to  Macnish,  of  286  lunatics  in  the  Richmond 
Hospital,  Dublin,  one-half  were  drunkards.     Parchappe  states  that  28 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  at  Rouen  were  due  to  drunkenness.     At  Turin, 
Bonacossa  found  the  proportion  of  drunkards  to  be  22  per  cent,  males, 
and  2  per  cent,  females ;  in  Holland,  11  per  cent,  males,  1  per  cent, 
females.     In  Berlin,  every  third  case  of  lunacy  among  the  lower  classes 
is  the  result  of  intemperance.     Habitual  dram-drinking  is  more  preva- 
lent in  northern  than  in  southern  Europe,  and  so  is  insanity.    In  Italy 
the  lunatics  are  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  3785  of  the  population ;  in 
England,  Sweden,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway,  the  proportion  is  1  in 
783,  770,  575,  532,  and  309,  respectively.     In  our  first  volume  we 
gave  a  table  (p.  314)  of  the  relative  proportions  of  insane  persons  in 
Norway  in  1825  and  1835,  after  the  spirit-duty  had  been  abolished  for 
ten  years.    The  increase,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population  during 
the  decennium,  was,  in  the  towns,  32*9  per  cent.,  in  the  rural  districts, 
69  per  cent.     In  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  the  increase  was,  as  to 
mania,  41  per  cent.;  melancholia,  69  per  cent.;  dementia,  52  per  cent.; 
but  most  striking  of  all,  as  showing  the  influence  of  drunken  parents 
in  the  cerebral  development  of  theii*  offspring,  co7igenital  idiotcy  had 
increased  150  per  cent. !     In  1825,  before  an  impulse  had  been  given 
to  the  use  of  spirits  by  an  abolition  of  the  duty,  the  congenital  idiots 
were  only  in  a  proportion  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
lunatic  population ;  in  1835  they  were  nearly  one-half.     Dr.  Howe 
alleges   as  a  fact,   having  a  similar  explanation,  that  of  300  idiots 
in  the  State  of  Massachusets,  whose  history  he  investigated,  145  were 
the  children  of  intemperate  parents.     That  dram-drinking  is  the  pro- 
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bable  cause  of  this  large  increase  (as  Professor  Hoist,  to  whom  we 
owe  these  statistics,  affirms)  is  also  shown  by  another  consideration. 
Drunkenness  is  a  more  frequent  vice  amongst  men  than  women.  There 
entered,  during  one  week  of  1834,  into  fourteen  gin-shops  in  London, 
142,453  men,  and  108,593  women — a  great  disparity,  but  greater  if  it 
be  remembered  that  probably  a  large  number  of  the  women  went  to 
bring  spirits  home  for  their  husbands.  Now  woman,  in  vh-tue  of  her 
special  constitution,  is  really  more  predisposed  to  cerebral  disorder 
than  man,  yet  in  Norway  we  find  the  proportion  of  male  lunatics 
greater  than  of  females,  in  all  forms  of  derangement  except  melancholia. 
The  proportion  of  males  was  1  in  1449  ;  of  females,  1  in  1763.  The 
preponderance  of  melancholic  cases  in  the  female  population  is  the 
reverse  of  these  proportions,  and  may  perhaps  be  fairly  attributed,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  the  domestic  misery  which  habitual  dnmken- 
ness  of  the  father  induces  in  a  family.  Other  northern  countries 
exhibit  the  same  coincidence  between  the  prevalence  of  insanity  and 
drunkenness.  In  Sweden,  where  the  lunatics  are  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  770  of  the  population.  Professor  Huss  states  that  about  half  the 
number  of  insane  males  have  been  intemperate.  Of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  men  received  into  the  asylum  at  Stockholm  (we  quote  from 
Dr.  Wilson),  only  ten  were  insane  from  other  causes  than  drunken- 
ness. In  the  great  asylum  at  St.  Petersburg  (the  Eussians  are  noto- 
riously a  drunken  people),  out  of  997  admitted  during  ten  years,  837 
were  rendered  insane,  directly  or  collaterally,  by  intoxication.  The 
specific  forms  of  insanity  which  alcoholic  poisoning  develops  may  be 
classified  under  two  or  three  principal  heads.  Fu-stly,  there  is  the 
temporary  or  acute  mania,  known  as  delirium  tremens  ;  secondly,  that 
general  loss  of  mental  power  known  as  dementia  or  imbecility  ;  thirdty, 
the  destructive  maniacs  and  monomaniacs,  more  especially  the  homi- 
cidal ;  and  fourthly,  the  perversions  of  the  instinct  for  life  and  phy- 
sical well-being,  melancholia,  and  suicidal  monomania.  The  homicidal 
fury  of  drunkenness,  and  the  homicidal  impulse  which  the  vice  excites, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  special  notice ;  nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the 
cases  of  the  demented  and  imbecile ;  the  suicidal  form  is  the  most 
instructive. 

Dr.  Wilson  distinguishes  two  forms  of  suicidal  mania  in  the  di'unkard. 
In  the  one  there  is  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  ;  in  the  other, 
the  development  of  a  blind  impulse.  The  reasoning  drunkard  who 
commits  suicide,  stung  by  remorse  and  shame,  premeditates  the  deed. 
Dr.  Wilson  remarks  : — 

¥i  "  Everything  reproaches  him.  His  bodily  pains,  his  waning  vigoui', 
his  mental  chagrin,  his  feelings  of  shame  and  repentance,  yet  his  inap- 
titude for  reform ;  his  failure,  not  only  in  his  duties  towards  society, 
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but  his  habitual  outrage  of  its  purest  principles,  perhaps  his  loss  of 
fortune  and  the  ruin  of  his  family,  are  all  sources  of  perpetual  agony ; 
and  he  has  besides  systematically  deprived  himself  of  the  best  sources 
of  consolation.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  the  drunkard,  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  despondency,  begins  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  terminating  his  evils,  in  at  least  as  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, at  a  single  stroke ;  and  brooding  incessantly  over  his  purpose, 
and  carefully  maturing  its  design,  at  last,  in  some  moment  of  more 
than  ordinary  desperation,  or  during  the  shame  and  depression  conse- 
quent on  some  more  than  ordinary  excess,  the  fatal  blow  is  struck." 

The  unpremeditated  form  of  suicide  is  usually  observed  in  the  very 
paroxysm  of  intoxication,  and  seems  to  be  a  blind  impulsive  act,  ana- 
logous to  the  blind  ferocity  of  the  drunkard,  the  result  of  that  morbid 
action  which  alcohol  excites  within  the  encephalon. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  cerebral  pathology  of 
drunkenness  ;  we  will  now  turn  to  that  of  opium-eating.  The  pubKc 
attention  has  not  been  drawn  so  strongly  to  this  destructive  habit  as 
to  that  of  intoxication,  partly  because  the  baneful  effects  are  less 
public,  partly  because  they  are  less  injurious  to  the  individual  and  to 
society — we  say  less,  only  because  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion are  literally  incalculable.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the 
practice  of  opium-eating  is  much  on  the  increase. 

The  pleasure  induced  by  opium  is  dependent,  almost  exclusively,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  upon  its  action  upon  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Its  first  influence  is  to  refine  and  exalt  the  imagination  and 
the  intellect.  The  "English  Opium-Eater"  denies  that  it  produces, 
of  necessity,  inactivity  or  torpor. 

"  Yet,  in  candour,  I  will  admit  that  markets  and  theatres  are  not 
the  appropriate  haunts  of  the  opium-eater  when  in  the  divinest  state 
incident  to  his  enjoyment.  In  that  state  crowds  become  an  oppression 
to  him ;  music,  even,  too  sensual  and  gross.  He  naturally  seeks  soh- 
tude  and  silence,  as  indispensable  conditions  of  those  trances,  or  pro- 
foundest  reveries,  which  are  the  crown  and  consummation  of  what 
opium  can  do  for  human  nature.  *  *  *  Oh!  just,  subtle,  and 
mighty  opium  !  that  to  the  hearts  of  poor  and  rich  alike,  for  the 
wounds  that  will  never  heal,  and  for  '  the  pangs  that  tempt  the  spirit 
to  rebel,'  bringest  an  assuaging  balm  ;  eloquent  opium !  that  with  thy 
potent  rhetoric  stealest  away  the  purposes  of  wrath  ;  and  to  the  guilty 
man,  for  one  night,  givest  back  the  hopes  of  his  youth,  and  hands 
washed  from  blood ;  and  to  the  proud  man,  a  brief  oblivion,  for 

*  Wrongs  unredressed,  and  insults  unrevenged ;' 

that  summonest  to  the  chancery  of  dreams,  for  the  triumphs  of  suf- 
fering innocence,  false  witnesses ;  and  confoundest  perjury ;  and  dost 
reverse  the  sentence  of  unrighteous  judges  ; — thou  buildest  upon  the 
bosom  of  darkness,  out  of  the  fantastic  imagery  of  the  brain,  cities 
and  temples,  beyond  the  art  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles — ^beyond  the 
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splendour  of  Babylon  and  Hekatompylos  ;  and,  '  from  the  anarchy  of 
dreaming  sleep,'  eallest  into  sunny  light  the  faces  of  long-buried 
beauties,  and  the  blessed  household  countenances,  cleansed  from  the 
*  dishonours  of  the  grave.'  Thou  only  givest  these  gifts  to  man  ;  and 
thou  hast  the  keys  of  Paradise,  oh,  just,  subtle,  and  mighty  opium !" 

Such  is  the  Anacreontic  prose  of  the  gifted  author  of  "  The  Confes- 
sions," in  describing  the  primary  psychological  effects  of  opium.  Its 
action  on  the  hemispherical  ganglia  is  to  excite  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming,  both  in  sleep  and  in  waking,  and  to  virtually  suspend  the 
influence  of  the  will  on  the  organ  of  mind.  This  result  is  attained 
partly  by  its  direct  action  on  the  latter ;  partly,  probably,  by  its  action 
on  the  sensorial  ganglia,  and  on  the  sensational  periphery,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  arrests  or  obtunds  those  multitudinous  impressions  which 
flow  upon  the  sensorial  centres  from  the  organs  of  special  sense,  all 
parts  of  the  skin,  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  viscera,  and  which,  by 
their  continuous  but  varying  operation,  modify  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness at  every  moment,  through  the  varied  changes  they  induce 
on  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  brain.  The 
external  world  is,  in  fact,  in  so  far  shut  out  that  it  cannot  reach  the  will, 
and  operates  no  further  than  the  cerebrum.  It  is  from  this  continued 
morbific  operation  of  opium  upon  the  sensorial  system  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  confirmed  opium-eater  originate. 

Opium,  like  alcohol,  must  be  taken  in  continually  increasing  doses 
to  produce  the  desired  eff*ects,  and,  when  taken  to  a  certain  point,  it 
also,  like  alcohol,  becomes  an  imperious  necessity,  to  which  ever}^- 
thing  in  life  must  bend.  The  quantity  taken  in  a  day  by  confirmed 
opium-eaters  seems  incredible.  The  "  English  Opium-Eater"  took  320 
grains  per  day,  i.e.,  8000  drops  of  laudanum — according  to  his  own 
estimate,  80  teaspoonsful — or  what  would  amount  to  about  ten  ounces 
of  laudanum  ;  but  this  is  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  what  Coleridge 
took  on  one  occasion  in  the  twenty-four  hours — namely,  a  whole  quart ! 
Indeed,  he  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  taking  from  two  quarts 
of  laudanum  in  a  week  to  a  pint  a-day. 

The  operation  of  continuous  opium-eating  is,  like  that  of  alcohol,  to 
degrade  and  enfeeble  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well 
as  the  bodily  powers.  Dr.  Oppenheim  thus  describes  the  Turkish 
victim  of  the  drug  : 

"  The  habitual  opium-eater  is  instantly  recognised  by  his  appear- 
ance. A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  withered,  yellow  countenance, 
a  lame  p-ait,  a  bending  of  the  spine,  frequently  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
assume  a  circular  form,  and  glassy  cheeks,  sunken  eyes,  betray  him 
at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive  powers  are  in  the  highest  degree 
disturbed  ;  the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one 
evacuation  in  a  week ;  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  destroyed ; 
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he  is  impotent.  *  *  *  After  long  indulgence  the  opium-eater 
becomes  subject  to  nervous  or  neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itself 
brings  no  relief.  These  people  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty,  if 
they  have  begun  to  use  opium  at  an  early  age.  *  *  *  When 
this  baneful  habit  has  become  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  it  off ;  the  torments  of  the  opium-eater,  when  deprived  of  this 
stimulant,  are  as  dreadful  as  his  bliss  is  complete  when  he  has  taken 
it ;  to  him  night  brings  the  torments  of  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  Para- 
dise."* 

The  "  English  Opium-Eater"  vividly  describes  the  loss  of  all  power 
of  the  will  and  of  intellectual  effort,  which  are  the  morbid  results 
of  the  drug. 

"  But  for  misery  and  suffering,  I  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  a  dormant  state.  I  seldom  could  prevail  on  myself  to 
write  a  letter;  an  answer  of  a  few  words  to  any  that  I  received 
was  the  utmost  that  I  could  accomplish ;  and  often  not  that,  until 
the  letter  had  lain  weeks  or  even  months  on  my  writing-table. 
*  *  *  ^\^Q  opium-eater  loses  none  of  his  moral  sensibilities,  or 
aspirations ;  he  wishes  and  longs,  as  earnestly  as  ever,  to  realize  what 
he  believes  possible,  and  feels  to  be  exacted  by  duty ;  but  his  intel* 
lectual  apprehension  of  what  is  possible  infinitely  outruns  his  power, 
not  of  execution  only,  but  even  of  power  to  attempt.  He  lies  under 
the  weight  of  incubus  and  nigbtmare  ;  he  lies  in  sight  of  all  that  he 
would  fain  perform,  just  as  a  man,  forcibly  confined  to  his  bed  by 
the  mortal  languor  of  disease,  who  is  compelled  to  witness  injury  or 
outrage  offered  to  some  object  of  his  tenderest  love : — he  curses  the 
spells  which  chain  him  down  from  motion ;  he  would  lay  dov/n  his 
life  if  he  might  but  get  up  and  walk  ;  but  he  is  powerless  as  an  in- 
fant, and  cannot  even  attempt  to  rise." 

Alcohol  acts  upon  that  portion  of  the  hemispherical  ganglia  which 
is  the  organ  of  the  representative  faculty,  and  in  delirium  tremens 
excites  the  wildest  phantasmagoria.  So  also  opium,  but  perhaps  less 
coarsely,  or  with  grander  imagery.  As  the  English  opium-eater  lay 
awake  in  bed,  vast  processions  passed  along  in  mournful  pomp,  friezes 
of  never-ending  stories,  that  to  his  feelings  v/ere  as  sad  and  solemn  as 
if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times  before  (Edipus  or  Priam,  before 
Tyre,  before  Memphis.  His  dream  partook  doubtless  of  the  character 
of  his  imagination,  which  was  filled,  amongst  other  things,  by  oriental 
imagery,  and  impressed  "unimaginable  horrors"  upon  him.  "I 
seemed  every  night  to  descend,  not  metaphorically,  but  literally  to 
descend,  into  chasms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths  below  depths,  from 
which  it  seemed  hopeless  that  I  could  ever  re-ascend."  The  states 
of  gloom  which  attended  the  gorgeous   spectral   phenomena  of  his 

*  "Ueber  den  Zustand  der  Heilkunde  und  liber  die  Volkskrankheiten  in  der 
Europaischen  und  Asiatischen  Turkic.  Ein  Beitrag,  &c.  Von  Fried  :  W.  Oppen- 
heim  (1853),  p.  93. 
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sleeping  state  amounted  "  at  least  to  utter  darkness,  as  of  some  suicidal 
despondency,  not  to  be  approached  bywords."  De  Quincey's  descrip- 
tions of  bis  dreaming  phenomena  is  "  a  very  interesting  addition  to 
mental  pathology."     We  subjoin  one  of  many  illustrations : — 

"  I  was  stared  at,  hooted  at,  grinned  at,  chattered  at,  by  monkeys, 
by  paroquets,  by  cockatoos.  1  ran  into  pagodas,  and  was  fixed  for 
centuries  at  the  summit,  or  in  secret  rooms ;  I  was  the  idol,  I  was  the 
priest,  I  was  worshipped,  I  was  sacrificed ;  I  fled  from  the  wrath  of 
Brama  through  all  the  forests  of  Asia ;  Vishnu  hated  me  ;  Seeva  laid 
wait  for  me.  I  came  suddenly  upon  Isis  and  Osiris  ;  I  had  done  a 
deed,  they  said,  which  the  ibis  and  the  crocodile  trembled  at.  I  was 
buried  for  a  thousand  years  in  stone  cofiins,  with  mummies  and 
sphinxes,  in  narrow  chambers  at  the  heart  of  eternal  pjTamids.  I  was 
kissed  with  cancerous  kisses,  by  crocodiles,  and  laid  confounded  with 
all  unutterable  slimy  things,  amongst  reeds  and  Nilotic  mud." 

This  "cursed  crocodile"  became  at  last  an  object  of  more  horror  than 
all  the  rest.  The  abominable  head  of  the  beast  and  his  leering  eyes 
looked  at  him,  multiplied  a  thousand  times,  and  he  stood  loathing  and 
fascinated. 

The  corresponding  action  of  alcohol  has  been  vividly  described  by 
one  who  has  experienced  its  terrors,  and  the  phenomena  are  interesting 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding. 

"  Hideous  faces  (Mr.  J.  B.  Gough  remarks  in  his  '  Autobiography') 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  ceiling,  and  on  the  floor ;  foul  things 
crept  along  the  bed-clothes,  and  glaring  eyes  peered  into  mine.  I  Avas 
at  one  time  surrounded  by  millions  of  monstrous  spiders,  who  [which] 
crawled  slowly,  slowly,  over  every  limb,  whilst  beaded  drops  of  per- 
spiration would  start  to  my  brow,  and  my  limbs  would  shiver  until  the 
bed  rattled  again.  *  *  *  *  And  then  the  scene  would  change. 
I  was  falling — falling — swiftly  as  an  arrow,  far  down  into  some  ter- 
rible abyss ;  and  so  like  reality  was  it,  that  as  I  fell  I  could  see 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  horrible  shaft,  where  mocking,  gibing,  mowing, 
fiend-like  forms  were  perched ;  and  I  could  feel  the  air  rushing  past  me, 
making  my  hair  stream  out  by  the  force  of  the  unwholesome  blast." 

The  operation  of  continued  opium-eating  on  the  sensorial  system  is 
to  develop  its  susceptibilities  so  that  all  ordinary  impressions  are 
painful  and  irritating  so  soon  as  the  drug  ceases  to  be  taken.  The 
**  English  Opium-Eater"  thus  describes  the  sufferings  he  experienced 
when  he  resolutely  emancipated  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
drug : — ■ 

"  Meantime,  the  symptoms  which  attended  my  case  for  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  experiment  were  these : — Enormous  irritabihty  and 
excitement  of  the  whole  system  ;  the  stomach  in  particular  restored  to  a 
full  feeling  of  vitality  and  sensibility  ;  but  often  in  great  pain  ;  unceasing 
restlessness  night"  and  day  ;  sleep — I  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  ;  three 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-fom*  was  the  utmost  I  had,  and  that  sa 
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agitated  and  shallow,  that  I  heard  every  sound  that  was  near  me  ; 
lower  jaw  constantly  swelling;  mouth  ulcerated;  and  many  other 
distressing  symptoms  that  would  be  tedious  to  repeat,  amongst 
which,  however,  I  must  mention  one,  because  it  had  never  failed  to 
accompany  any  attempt  to  renounce  opium, — viz.,  violent  sternuta- 
tion ;  this  now  became  exceedingly  troublesome,  sometimes  lasting 
for  two  hours  at  once,  and  recurring  at  least  twice  or  three  times 
a  day.  *  *  *  *  I  protest  to  you  that  I  have  a  greater  influx  of 
thoughts  in  one  hour  at  present,  than  in  a  whole  year  under  the  reign 
of  opium.  It  seems  as  though  all  the  thoughts  which  had  been 
frozen  up  for  a  decade  of  years  by  opium,  had  now,  according  to 
the  old  fable,  been  thawed  at  once — such  a  multitude  stream  in  upon 
me  from  all  quarters.  Yet  such  is  my  impatience  and  hideous  irri- 
tability, that,  for  one  which  I  detain  and  write  down,  fifty  escape 
me;  in  spite  of  my  weariness  from  suffering,  and  want  of  sleep,  I 
cannot  stand  still  or  sit  ibr  two  minutes  together." 

Another  form  of  drunkenness  remains  to  be  described, — namely,  the 
paroxysmal.  This  is  the  form  which  has  been  mentioned  by  writers 
(first  by  Hufeland,  who  termed  it  Dipsomania)  as  a  true  mania,  and 
which  is  recognised  to  be  such  by  all  practically  acquainted  with  in- 
sanity. Erdmann  first  observed  this  afiection  in  Russia,  where  it  is 
termed  sapoi  (sauf-sucht,  drinking  disease,  or  mania) .  Briihl-Kramer, 
Erdmann,  Friedreich,  Henke,  Guislain,  and  others,  have  also  treated  of 
it.  Broussais  and  Eayer  adopted  the  term  Oinomania.  Many  writers 
have,  however,  treated  of  the  affection  as  if  it  were  a  form  of  delirium 
tremens,  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  generically  allied,  but  from  which, 
nevertheless,  it  is  specifically  distinct.  Persons  affected  with  the 
paroxysmal  form  are  for  the  most  part  of  temperate  or  even  abstinent 
habits,  and  are  only  attacked  at  intervals  with  the  disorder,  which 
consists  in  the  gratification  of  an  impulse  to  swallow  stimulants  in 
enormous  doses  for  a  period  of  definite  duration,  when  the  paroxysm 
ceases  and  the  individual  resumes  his  temperate  or  abstinent  mode 
of  life.  Dr.  Hutcheson,  of  the  Glasgow  Lunatic  Asylum  (Report 
for  1842),  has  given  the  best  detailed  account  of  the  disease  in  the 
English  language.  He  notes  three  forms, — the  acute,  the  periodic, 
and  the  chronic.  The  acute  is  the  rarest  of  the  three,  arid  occurs 
as  a  sequel  of  exhausting  causes,  as  fevers,  puerperal  or  uterine  hae- 
morrhage, excessive  venereal  indulgence,  &c.,  or  in  certain  forms  of 
dyspepsia ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  very  apt  to  become  chronic.  The 
periodic  form  is  met  with  in  persons  who  have  experienced  injury 
of  the  head,  or  who  have  overworked  the  brain,  or  who  are  the  off- 
spring, directly  or  collaterally,  of  drunkards  or  lunatics.  Women 
are  apt  to  become  the  subjects  of  it  during  pregnancy.  The 
chronic  is  simply  the  paroxysmal  form  changed  into  continuous 
drunkenness. 

0  2     • 
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When  a  person  is  about  to  have  a  paroxysm  of  oinomania,  and  it  is 
not  induced  by  any  manifest  excitant,  as  alcohol,  fatigue,  &c.,  he 
feels  listless,  uneasy,  restless,  and  depressed,  and  is  incapable  of  steady 
application.  These  feelings  are  accompanied  by  a  gradually  increasing 
craving  for  stimulants,  which  at  last  is  yielded  to.  The  individual,  per- 
haps, then  disappears  from  his  home  or  usual  place  of  business,  and  spends 
his  days  and  nights  in  alternate  sleep  and  intoxication,  haunting  the 
lowest  dram-shops,  and  associating  with  depraved  persons.  Or  perhaps 
he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  room,  never  leaving  it  for  any  purpose,  and 
rapidly  gulps  down  glass  after  glass  of  liquor  he  has  procured,  reck- 
less of  all  consequences  to  himself,  his  family,  or  his  affairs.  The 
paroxysm  being  exhausted,  a  stage  of  apathy  and  depression  succeeds, 
in  which  bitter  regrets  for  his  folly,  and  resolutions  never  again  to 
yield  to  temptation,  are  prominent.  This  period  of  temperance  may 
continue  for  some  months,  when,  after  an  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stance, the  morbid  cerebral  condition  which  constitutes  the  paroxysm 
is  again  developed. 

Friedreich  notes  five  stages  of  the  affection,  as  follows : — 1.  The 
premonitory  stage.  After  a  period  of  apparent  health,  and  moderate 
use  of  stimulants,  the  e3''es  present  a  wild  expression,  there  is  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  a  winking  of  the  eyelids, 
photophobia,  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  disturbed  sleep,  loss  of 
appetite,  indigestion,  flatulence,  anxiety,  and  dread.  This  stage  con- 
tinues for  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days.  2.  The  commencement  of 
the  attack.  Increased  desire  for  spirituous  drinks,  which  relieve  the 
restlessness  for  a  short  time,  and  to  this  end  the  patient  takes  them, 
but  always  more  and  more  rapidly.  3.  Stage  of  development.  The 
desire  for  spirits  is  now  more  than  ever  urgent,  and  the  relief  given  by 
them  less  in  time  and  extent ;  if  the  attempts  to  take  them  be  forcibly 
resisted,  so  that  the  supply  is  cut  off,  the  want  is  immediately  followed 
by  great  distress,  and  feelings  of  anguish,  fainting,  and  suffocation ; 
indeed,  not  unfrequently  persons  thus  deprived  of  the  desired  stimu- 
lants became  actually  insane  or  maniacal.  4.  The  crisis  occurs 
in  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  or  21  days.  It  is  characterized  by  feelings  of  in- 
tense distress,  so  that  the  patient  loudly  bewails  his  state,  or  groans 
deeply,  until  at  last  urgent  vomiting  supervenes,  when  either  "  cor- 
rupted" bile,  or  in  man}'-  cases  a  watery  fluid,  is  thrown  up.  To  this 
succeeds  the  greatest  disgust  for  spirituous  drinks,  so  that  the  person 
who  but  a  short  time  before  urgently  demanded  brandy,  now  shudders 
at  the  bare  idea  of  it.  5.  The  stage  of  convalescence  is  marked  by  the 
seqiielce  of  the  affection,  amongst  which  an  excited  condition  of  the 
entire  system  is  the  principal.  There  are  also  sleeplessness,  frightful 
or   disagreeable   spectral    illusions,    and   depressing    and    distressing 
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sensations, —  the   phenomena   more    or    less,   in    short,    of  delirium 
tremens. 

The  leading  symptoms  in  the  typical  form  of  the  disease  are  those 
which  show  themselves  in  the  thoracic  viscera  in  connexion  with 
the  appetite  for  stimulants, — namely,  the  feelings  of  anguish,  rest- 
lessness, and  impending  death  by  suffocation,  and  those  which  are  more 
purely  mental,  and  in  which  the  insatiable  appetite  is  the  most  promi- 
nent. To  these  may  be  added  the  direct  results  of  the  alcohohc 
poisoning.  In  discussing  the  pathology  of  paroxysmal  drunkenness,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  carefully  the  order  of  causation.  Now,  it  is 
undeniably  certain  that  in  every  case,  whether  it  be  acute  or  periodic, 
there  is  a  special  condition  of  the  cerebrum  which  predisposes  the 
individual  to  the  paroxysm.  This  may  be  termed  the  predisposing 
cause.  Without  this,  those  circumstances  upon  which  the  outbreak 
immediately  supervenes,  or  in  other  words,  the  exciting  causes,  could 
never  take  effect.  The  proximate  cause  is  that  condition  of  the  cere- 
brum which  is  developed  by  the  exciting  causes  in  a  person  duly  pre- 
disposed, which  condition  is  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
paroxysm.  The  operation  of  these  causes  is  best  illustrated  by  cases. 
A  member  of  a  liberal  profession  is  subject  to  paroxysms  of  oinomania. 
He  is  fully  aware  of  his  infirmity,  and  is  a  water-drinker  on  principle; 
for,  so  long  as  he  abstains  from  alcoholic  stimuli,  he  is  safe.  If,  how- 
ever, he  yields  to  temptation  ever  so  little, — if  he  takes  but  a  single 
glass  of  wine, — he  is  lost.  The  irresistible  appetite  is  excited,  and 
all  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  a  paroxysm  of  drunken  madness  follows. 
This  individual  has  a  near  blood-relative,  a  man  of  superior  talents, 
who  is  equally  predisposed  to  oinomania,  and  who,  when  attacked  by 
a  paroxysm,  disappears  from  his  family  and  home,  and  is  found  in  the 
lowest  haunts  of  vice  and  depravity,  drinking  with  the  most  depraved. 
Both  these  examples  are  members  of  a  family  in  which  insanity  is 
hereditary.  In  another  similar  case  of  an  individual — a  member  of  an 
artistic  profession — there  is  great  natural  talent  and  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, so  that  he  gives  the  highest  satisfaction  to  his  employers ;  but 
at  varying  intervals  of  time — from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months — the 
oinomaniac  is  absent  from  his  office  for  several  days  on  a  drunken 
"spree."  When  he  returns,  great  is  his  remorse,  bitter  his  self-condemna- 
tion, loud  and  resolutely  expressed  his  promises  to  resist  temptation. 
For  a  while  all  goes  on  well ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  temptation  comes, 
the  alcoholic  stimulant  is  presented,  is  irresistible,  and  a  paroxysm  ia 
the  result,  to  end  as  before.  Now  the  hrotlier  of  this  impulsive 
oinomaniac  is  the  victim  of  continuous  drunkenness ;  the  father  of 
both  was  a  continuous  drunkard,  who  believed  himself  to  be  a  tea-pot, 
to  be  made  of  glass,  &c.,  and  who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  inebriate  fury,  burnt 
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a  cat  alive ;  and  the  grandmother' s  brother  was  also  au  impulsive 
and  finally  a  continuous  oinomaniac.  It  is  related  of  this  grand- 
uncle,  that  his  friends  having  taken  away  his  clothes  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  hoping  to  confine  him  to  the  house  by  the  want  of  clothing, 
he  went  into  his  warehouse,  and  donning  a  funeral-cloak,  made  his  way 
to  the  dram-shop !  These  cases  illustrate  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  the  predisposition  from  generation  to  generation. 

Like  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  other  analogous  afi'ections  of  the  cere- 
brum, oinomania  may  be  periodic.  Briihl-Cramer  mentions  a  case  in 
which  the  paroxysm  occurred  regularly  every  four  weeks,  at  the  new 
moon,  and  Most  remarks  that  he  thinks  he  has  observed  in  several 
instances  that  the  impulse  to  drink  was  the  most  urgent  about  the 
same  time.  In  Henke's  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  Staatsarzneikunde  (vol.  34), 
a  case  is  related  of  monthly  periodic  drunkenness  prolonged  for  seven 
years ;  each  attack  occupied  eight  da3^s.  The  patient  was  a  mechanic ; 
orderly,  industrious,  and  moral,  until  he  was  thirty-four,  when  he  be- 
came subject  to  paroxysms  of  oinomania,  during  which  his  whole  cha- 
racter underwent  a  change.  After  being  for  three  weeks  most  indus- 
trious and  steady,  he  would  return  home  of  an  evening  in  apparently 
his  usual  health,  but  on  going  to  bed  he  could  not  sleep  on  account  of 
great  depression  and  a  pecuhar  sensation  in  the  head.  About  one 
o'clock  he  would  leap  out  of  bed,  run  about  the  house,  rush  into  the 
street,  in  nothing  more  than  his  shirt,  and  shout  and  rave  so  violently 
for  spirit  at  the  dram-shops,  that  the  people  were  compelled  to  supply 
him ;  this  he  would  drink  greedily  and  in  large  quantities,  until  he 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Towards  morning  he  would  be  taken  home 
unconscious,  where  he  would  be  confined  and  bound.  After  lying  in 
that  state,  with  half-closed  eyes,  for  a  length  of  time,  he  would  raise 
himself  up,  look  round  with  a  wild,  melancholy  look,  the  vems  of  the 
forehead  starting,  his  face  bathed  in  perspiration,  his  pulse  quick  and 
full,  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  body  almost  naked :  he  would  first  be 
abusive,  twist  about,  and  make  violent  efibrts  to  free  himself  from 
restraint,  and  then  would  piteously  beg  and  implore  for  spirits,  his  voice 
gradually  becoming  weaker.  He  rejected  all  food  and  drink  except  cofiee, 
demanding  brandy  only,  for  without  it  he  felt  he  must  perish.  He  was 
usually  given  to  drink,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  him,  brandy-and-water, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  of  brandy  to  three  of  water,  which  he  woidd 
drink  off  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  immediately  ask  for  more. 
In  this  way  he  would  go  on  without  resting  or  sleeping  for  one  moment 
for  eight  days,  having  brandy-and-water  given  to  him  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  taking  hardly  anything  else.  Durmg  this  time  he 
became  gradually  weaker,  and  his  voice  more  and  more  feeble,  and  at 
last  he  would  fall  asleep,  exhausted.    On  awaking,  he  had  no  recollection 
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of  what  had  happened,  felt  weak,  and  trembled  a  good  deal.  The  appetite 
for  food  then  returned ;  he  would  drink  water  only,  abhorred  brandy, 
went  back  to  his  employment,  and  was  an  industrious,  steady,  tem- 
perate man  until  the  next  paroxysm.  This  would  return  at  the  regular 
period,  whether  he  took  brandy  or  not,  and  continued  whether  his 
desire  for  brandy  was  gratified  or  not.  As  years  went  on,  the  duration 
of  the  paroxysms  became  gradually  shortened  to  six,  five,  and  four 
days.  There  was  no  very  striking  decay  of  the  intellect,  although  at 
last  the  termination  of  the  case  in  imbecility  began  to  threaten.  He 
died  unexpectedly  during  a  paroxysm  on  the  third  day,  appearing  as 
if  he  had  fallen  asleep.  During  the  paroxysms,  his  room  was  more  like 
that  of  an  insane  person  than  of  a  rational  being,  had  a  very  offensive 
smell,  and  was  very  filthy.  The  patient  himself,  also,  looked  like  a 
maniac.  The  father  of  this  man  was  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  com- 
mitted suicide  by  hanging ;  two  of  his  brothers  were  drunkards, — only 
a  sister  and  himself  of  the  family  remained  free  from  the  vice ;  and  he 
showed  no  symptoms  of  oinomania  until  he  was  thirty-four. 

This  case  illustrates  the  disease  in  the  acute  form  described  by 
^Friedreich,  and  is  specially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  by  the  character  of 
regular  periodicity  which  it  presented,  it  brings  oinomania  into  the 
general  category  of  cerebral  and  cerebro-spinal  affections,  the  majority 
of  which  are  thus  periodic.  It  will  occur  at  longer  intervals,  how- 
ever, than  the  month,  just  as  mania,  epilepsy,  sonmambuhsm,  &c., 
will.  Cases  continuing  for  one  week,  and  recurring  at  intervals  of 
twelve  weeks,  have  been  observed.*  In  the  first  case  which  Guislain 
saw,  the  paroxysm  occurred  at  still  longer  intervals ;  it  was  that  of  a 
music-master,  who  every  year,  or  every  two  years,  suddenly  ceased 
to  practise  his  profession,  and  for  about  three  months  would  be  con- 
tinually intoxicated.  The  paroxysm  would  then  suddenly  cease,  and 
the  patient  become  scrupulously  temperate,  drinking  nothing  but 
water,  and  avoiding  all  chances  of  temptation.  Feeling  during  one 
of  these  lucid  intervals  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  a  paroxysm, 
he  committed  suicide.  In  another  case  (a  woman)  mentioned  by 
Ouislain,  the  paroxysms  came  on  after  lucid  intervals  of  from  three 
to  four  years. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  affection  seems  to  be  analogous 
to  that  strange  perversion  of  the  appetite  termed  jpica,  which  is  seen 
in  pregnant  or  hysterical  women,  or  in  persons  affected  with  chronic 
malarious  disease,  as  the  dirt-eating  negroes.  In  these  cases  there  is  the 
same  irresistible  appetite  for  some  extraordinary  article  of  diet,  as  in 

*  Most's  *  *  Ausfiihrliche  Encyclopadie  der  gesammten  Staatsarzneikunde,"  vol 
ii.  p.  995. 
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the  oinomaniac  for  stimulating  drinks,  constituting  in  some  a  true 
monomania.  Dr.  EUiotson  used  to  mention  in  his  lectures  as  "  an 
absolute  fact,"  that  a  patient  of  this  kind  "has  longed  for  raw  flesh, 
and  even  for  live  flesh."  The  Messrs.  Griffin  had  a  young  lady  under 
their  care  of  very  delicate  habit,  who  had  been  for  a  length  of  time 
suffering  from  oppression  and  constriction  of  the  chest,  hysterical  fits, 
troublesome  palpitations,  and  spinal  tenderness,  all  which  symptoms 
were  aggravated  once  on  a  time,  when  she  was  at  the  sea-side  for 
change  of  air.  A  blister  was  applied  over  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae, 
as  far  down  as  the  eighth  or  ninth,  with  the  object  of  relieving  these 
symptoms,  the  operation  of  which  was  followed  by  an  insatiable 
thirst,  so  that  she  drank  a  whole  bottle  of  ale  in  a  few  minutes,  besides 
wine,  which  she  asked  for  repeatedly.  She  rested  that  night.  The 
sequel  we  subjoin  in  the  words  of  the  mother  of  the  patient. 

"  The  next  day  at  dinner  she  ate  boiled  mutton,  drank  a  bottle  of 
ale,  and  said  that  nothing  but  wine  and  ale  would  satisfy  her.  She 
had  an  hysterical  fit  of  crying,  but  soon  became  calm ;  and  seemed 
fairly  that  evening,  except  for  the  pain  in  her  side,  which,  she  said, 
nothing  but  eating  relieved.  After  tea  she  went  to  bed,  and  asked 
for  an  egg  and  ale  for  supper  ;  this  she  got,  and  asked  for  another, 
*  #  *  During  that  night  she  got  seven  glasses  of  wine  and  cam- 
phor julep .  At  length  I  positively  refused  her  any  more,  and  en- 
treated her  to  be  still  and  calm  ;  for  she  was  frightfully  impatient, 
talking  incessantly,  and  begging  for  wine  and  ether.  She  had  no 
oppression,  but  had  the  palpitation  that  night,  and  very  much  the 
following  day.  Her  stomach  at  last  grew  sick,  and  she  discharged 
it,  throwing  off  much  bile :  she  seemed  better  afterwards,  and  grew 
a  little  composed ;  next  day  I  fed  her  thirst  with  slops  and  broth ; 
she  was  exceedingly  ravenous.     She  is  now  much  better."* 

The  Messrs.  Griffin,  in  commenting  on  this  case,  remark  that  the 
patient,  in  her  general  state  of  health,  had  a  very  slight  appetite,  and 
was  never  accustomed  to  more  than  the  smallest  quantity  of  wine  or 
ale  at  any  time.  They  think  the  state  described  to  be  connected  with 
a  feeling  of  nervous  sinking,  which  is  relieved  by  anything  taken  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  acute  form  of  oino- 
mania.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  hereditary  predisposition  in  this  case, 
but,  from  the  hysterical  diathesis,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  symp- 
toms, one  might  infer  a  priori  descent  from  a  line  of  ancestors  who  had 
taken  alcoholic  stimulants  unduly. 

Women  are  not  unfrequent  subjects  of  the  disorder ;  in  two  exam- 
ples that  have  come  under  our  notice  of  the  recurrent  or  paroxysmal 
form  in  women,  there  were  the  usual  symptoms  of  gastritis.     The 

*  "Observations  on  Functional  Affections  of  the  Spinal  Cord,"  &c.  &c.  By  W. 
and  D.  Griffin,  p.  52. 
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attacks  were  always  ushered  in  by  an  intolerable  feeling  of  distress 
about  the  epigastrium,  amounting,  sometimes,  almost  to  a  sensation 
of  impending  death.  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether,  in  these 
particular  cases,  the  gastric  affection  stood  to  the  oinomania  in  the 
relation  of  cause  or  of  effect ;  but  we  have  seen  one  or  two  examples 
of  incipient  continuous  drunkenness  in  which  the  former  undoubtedly 
preceded  f>he  latter,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs  in  which  this  sinking  sensation  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  which  is  speedily  relieved  by  a  little  hot 
brandy  and  water,  or  negus,  is  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  habitual 
intoxication  in  the  sex.  German  writers  designate  it  a  gastromalacia^ 
and  have  advocated  the  view  that  the  spleen  ,is  deeply  involved 
in  the  disorder.  This  is  a  feasible  theory,  for  it  is  very  certain  that 
changes  in  the  nutrient  materials  or  composition  of  the  blood  in  con- 
nexion with  the  supply  of  food  and  liquids,  are  amongst  the  most 
common  antecedents  to  the  outbreak  of  uncontrollable  appetites. 

The  preceding  cases  and  comments  will  amply  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  general  pathology  of  this  remarkable  form  of  insanity,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  determine  its  ps^'chological  relations  with  a  view  to 
treatment.  In  the  first  place  we  may  remark,  that  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  oinomaniac  is  analogous  to  that  in  man  and  lower 
animals,  in  which  there  is  an  uncontrollable  instinctive  appetite  de- 
veloped, and  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  cease  to  act.  The 
states  of  extreme  hunger  and  thirst,  either  conjoined  or  occui'ring 
separately,  are  characterized  by  this  uncontrollable  impulse  in  irra- 
tional animals,  and  in  men  whose  power  of  self-control  is  feeble.  So 
also  often  the  appetite  for  the  natural  food  is  impulsive,  as  when  a 
carnivorous  animal  sees  or  smells  his  prey,  or,  even,  only  smells  or 
tastes  blood;  or  when  herbivorous  animals  perceive  that  on  which 
they  thrive  best,  after  having  been  long  deprived  of  it.  The  instincts 
in  relation  with  the  reproduction  of  the  species  are  equally  impetuous, 
equally  uncontrollable  in  lower  animals  as  the  appetite  of  the  oino- 
maniac for  stimulants. 

''  Nonne  vides  ut  tota  tremor  pertentet  equorum 
Corpora,  si  tantum  notas  odor  attulit  auras  ? 
At  neque  eos  jam  frsena  virum,  neque  verbera  sseva, 
Non  scopuli  rupesque  cavae,  atque  objecta  retardant 
Flumina,  correptos  nud^  torquentia  montes." 

Concurrently  with  this  morbid  development  of  an  appetite  there  is 
a  cessation  or  diminution  of  the  action  of  the  will.  This  is  a  very 
important  point  in  the  history  of  oinomania,  especially  in  relation  to 
those  forms  which  are  clearly  to  be  traced  to  hereditary  transmission, 
either  from  insane  parents  or  from  those  who  have  enfeebled  their 
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cerebrum  by  nervine  stimulants.  Indeed,  this  infirmity  of  the  will  is 
itself  virtually  a  species  of  imbecilit}^,  not  alwajT-s,  doubtless,  accom- 
panied by  imbecility  of  intellect,  but,  on  the  contrary,  occasionally 
associated  with  the  highest  powers  of  thought  and  imagination.  We 
know  of  no  more  interesting  illustration  of  this  general  fact  than  the 
history  of  the  two  Coleridges,  father  and  son.  David  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge was  born  on  19th  September,  1796,  a  date  probably  antecedent 
to  that  at  which  his  father  began  to  take  laudanum,  but  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  about  this  time  his  father's  temperament  and 
mental  state  were  very  similar  to  his  own.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1795 
or  beginning  of  1796,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  writes,  "  I  am  almost 
heartless !  My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  a  feverish  dream  ! 
all  one  gloomy  huddle  of  strange  actions,  and  dim-discovered  motives  ! 
Friendships  lost  by  indolence,  and  happiness  murdered  by  mismanaged 
sensibility!"*  There  are  also  abundant  illustrations  of  his  irresolute 
will  about  this  date.  We  have  seen  how  completely  the  father  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  practice  of  opium-eating ;  great  was  that  father's 
distress,  nevertheless,  when  his  son  lost  his  fellowship  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  by  intemperance,  an  infirmity  which  beset  him  through  life. 
The  habitual  procrastination  and  irresolution  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge re-appeared  in  his  son  Hartley  with  a  difference,  but  in  common 
with  other  leading  mental  characteristics  of  the  father.  His  brother 
describes,  in  vigorous  outline,  the  character  of  a  man  who  abhors  pain 
as  he  would  death,  and  loves  pleasure  as  he  would  Hfe,  when  he  depicts 
Hai'tley  Coleridge  as  he  was  in  childhood,  and  foreshadowed  the 
*' coming  cloud." 

"  A  certam  infirmity  of  will  had  abeady  shown  itself.  His  sensi- 
bility was  intense,  and  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  control  it.  He  could 
not  open  a  letter  without  trembling.  He  shrank  from  mental  pain  ; 
he  was,  beyond  measure,  impatient  of  constraint.  *  *  *  He 
yielded,  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  to  slight  temptations,  slight  in 
themselves,  and  slight  to  him,  as  if  swayed  by  a  mechanical  impulse 
apart  from  his  own  volition.  It  looked  like  an  organic  defect — a  con- 
genital imperfection."* 

In  short.  Hartley  Coleridge  was  unsuccessful  in  life,  because,  to  use 

his  brother's  words,  "he  had  lost  the  power  of  will."     Of  this  he  was 

himself  aware,  as  is  proved  by  some  lines  he  wrote  in  a  copy  of  his 

poems,  in  allusion  to  his  intention  of  publishing  another  volume. 

"  Oh!  woeful  impotence  of  weak  resolve 
Recorded  rashly  to  the  writer's  shame, 
Days  pass  away,  and  Time's  large  orbs  revolve, 
And  every  day  beholds  me  still  the  same, 

*  Cottle's  '* Early  Recollections,"  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
+  "  Poems  by  Hartley  Coleridge.     With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. "   By  his  Brother^ 
vol.  i.  p.  lix.  (preface). 
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Till  oft  neglected  purpose  loses  aim, 
And  hope  becomes  a  flat  unheeded  lie." 

Individuals  with  this  peculiar  infirmity  of  will,  and  this  engrossing 
appetite  for  pleasure,  manifest,  occasionally,  when  in  connexion  with 
the  predisposition  to  oinomania,  a  tendency  to  pursue,  at  intervals, 
a  vagabond  life.  So  we  find  it  was  with  Hartley  Coleridge,  who 
(we  are  informed)  had  "  a  habit  of  wandering  and  concealment,  which 
returned  upon  him  at  uncertain  intervals  during  the  middle  portion  of 
his  life,  exposing  himself  to  many  hardships,  if  not  dangers,  and  his 
friends  to  sore  anxiety."  This  state  of  mind  is,  by  no  means  (as  we 
have  seen),  an  unusual  symptom  or  phenomenon  of  oinomania  itself. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  character  illustrated  another  peculiarity  of  the 
class  of  men  we  are  considering,  namely,  their  tendency  to  painful  and 
distressing  feelings,  in  alternation  with  an  opposite  state ;  and  here, 
again,  he  shall  describe  his  own  mental  condition  in  this  respect. 

"  Sometimes,  as  if  with  mocking  guile, 
The  pain  departs  a  little  while; 
Then  I  can  dance,  and  sing,  and  smile 
"With  merry  glee. 

But  soon,  too  soon,  it  comes  again, 
The  sulky,  stifling,  leaden  pain. 
As  a  black  cloud  is  big  with  rain. 
Is  big  with  woe. 

All  I  ask  is  but  to  know 
The  depth  and  nature  of  the  woe ; 
I  hope  not  for  a  wind  to  blow 
The  cloud  away. 

I  hear  an  inarticulate  sound, 
Wherein  no  fixed  sense  is  found, 
But  sorrow,  sorrow  without  bound 
Of  when  or  where." 

Hartley  Coleridge's  brother  remarks  that  this  kind  of  temperament 
constitutes  the  "humourist,"  and  "is  very  marked  in  Shakspeare,  in 
Swift,  in  Sterne,  in  Cowper.  It  is  traceable  in  Shenstone,  in  Johnson, 
in  Southey,  and  still  more  in  Charles  Lamb."  A  Hst  of  names 
curiously  interesting  to  the  psychologist,  for,  with  a  solitary  exception, 
each  of  these  men  constitutes  an  illustration  of  the  mental  constitution 
we  have  analysed ;  varying,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  minor  qualities  and 
individual  position,  but  identical  as  regards  the  fundamental  character- 
istics. Need  we  mention  details  as  to  Charles  Lamb,  or  Southey,  or 
Cowper,  or  Sterne,  or  Swift? 

These  examples  are  drawn  from  too  high  a  type  of  mind  to  be  at 
all  common ;  the  majority  of  mankind  have  no  such  gifts  of  intellect 
and  imagination  as  they.  Nevertheless,  the  law  of  transmission  and 
development  holds  good.  A  merchant  under  our  professional  notice 
afiected  with  hopeless  imbecility  and  general  paralysis,  the  sequel  of 
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chronic  mania,  for  years  before  his  mental  disorder  manifested  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  disease.  One  of  these  was,  that  after  smoking  a 
cigar  he  could  not  lift  his  eyelids  so  as  to  open  his  eyes,  nor,  on  some 
occasions,  could  he  articulate  the  words  he  would  utter.  He  took 
alcoholic  drinks  in  quantity  far  beyond  the  powers  of  resistance  of  his 
cerebrum,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  morbific  action.  Now,  this  indi- 
vidual has  a  son  and  daughter  approaching  adult  life.  The  former 
has  been  subject  from  childhood,  at  varying  intervals,  to  paroxysms 
of  extreme  terror  and  distress,  arising  from  no  obvious  or  known 
cause ;  very  similar  to  those  which  attack  the  oinomaniac,  but  as  yet 
(being  but  sixteen  years  of  age)  without  the  impulsive  desire  for 
stimulants.  Previously  to  the  attack  there  is  great  irritability  and 
restlessness,  with  a  tendency  to  sleep,  then  the  outbreak  of  inexplic- 
able terror  commences  (usually  in  the  night),  continuing  for  two  or 
three  days.  When  it  subsides,  he  is  left  weak,  ill,  and  exhausted. 
The  daughter,  on  the  contrary,  is  passionately  fond  of  every  kind  of 
pleasure,  as  dancing,  society,  &c. ;  excels  in  artistic  accomplishments, 
and  is  singularly  vivacious  and  animated.  Both  these  children  have 
manifestly  derived  from  their  father  a  cerebral  constitution,  which 
will  endanger  their  well-being  and  happiness  as  years  advance  by 
predisposing  to  the  development  of  those  insane  impulses  which  we 
have  discussed,  or  to  various  forms  of  melancholia. 

The  deduction  from  the  varied  and  numerous  facts  we  have  placed 
before  the  reader  is  obvious,  namely,  that  both  paroxysmal  and  con- 
tinuous drunkenness  present  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  true 
mania,  but  especially  tlie  absolute  subjection  of  the  will  to  an  impulse 
or  appetite ;  the  subjection  of  the  will  and  the  development  of  the 
impulse  or  appetite  being  alike  dependent  tqjon,  or  connected  ivith, 
morhid  conditions  of  the  cerebrum.  What  those  conditions  are,  is 
not  so  obvious,  but  whether  we  look  at  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  affection,  the  periodicity  of 
the  attacks  and  the  general  etiology,  we  may  clearly  conclude  that 
the  cerebral  changes  differ  little  from  those  occurring  in  other 
analogous  forms  of  insanity.  These  deductions  naturally  indicate 
the  plan  of  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  oinomania  will  differ  much,  accordingly  as  it  is 
paroxysmal  or  continuous.  The  great  object  of  treatment  will  be  to 
restore  to  the  patient  the  power  of  self-control,  by  beneficially  modi- 
fying those  conditions  of  the  cerebrum  upon  which  the  development 
of  the  appetites  or  impulses  and  the  subjection  of  the  will  depend. 
The  principal  means  to  this  end  is,  undoubtedly,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  individual  from  the  habitual  use  of  the  nervine  stimuli,  the  action 
of  which  upon  the  brain  is  to  develop  the  identical  morbid  conditions 
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that  constitute  the  disease,  or  to  substitute  others  for  them.  But  it 
is  precisely  in  tliis  withdrawal  that  the  great  difficulty  of  treatment, 
at  least  of  the  continuous  oinomaniac,  consists  ;  for  all  experience  has 
shown  that,  if  he  have  freedom  of  action,  no  motives  whatever  are 
sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  their  use.  Curative  treatment  in  esta- 
blishments devoted  to  the  reception  of  confirmed  drunkards  is  an  idea 
that  has  been  mooted  from  time  to  time.  It  was  discussed  in  1834  by 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and,  of  late  years,  has  had  numerous 
advocates.  In  our  last  number  we  called  attention  to  an  attempt  now 
being  made  at  New  York  to  establish  such  an  institution  there,  to  be  de- 
signated "  The  United  States'  Inebriate  Asylum."  The  fundamental 
principle  of  management  of  such  institutions  must  necessarily  be  the 
exercise  of  the  same  kind  of  authority  over  the  personal  movements  of 
the  drunkard  as  is  exercised  over  the  insane  in  asylums.  Sufferers 
from  the  disease  have  also  advocated  this  method  of  treatment  in  their 
own  case.  In  S.  T.  Coleridge,  "  the  passion  for  opium  had  so  com- 
pletely subdued  his  ivill,  that  he  seemed  carried  away,  without  resist- 
ance, by  an  overwhelming  flood.  The  impression  was  fixed  on  his 
mind  that  he  should  inevitably  die  unless  he  were  placed  under  con- 
straint, and  that  constraint,  he  thought,  could  be  alone  effected  in  an 
asylum  !  Dr.  Fox,  who  presided  over  an  establishment  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  appeared  to  Mr.  C.  the  indivi- 
dual to  whose  subjection  he  would  most  like  to  submit."* 

Coleridge  was  not  sent  to  this  asylum,  but  was  placed  under  medical 
treatment,  and  had  an  attendant  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  him 
obtaining  that  by  stealth  from  which  he  was  openly  debarred.  Cole- 
ridge, however,  contrived  to  evade  every  precaution,  and  by  various 
cunning  schemes  always  obtained  the  desired  drug.  It  is  not  an  usual 
circumstance  for  confirmed  drunkards  thus  to  Icyiow  at  least  what  is  for 
their  good,  and  to  be  ready  to  submit  themselves  to  restraint.  Those 
suffering  from  the  paroxysmal  form.  Dr.  Hutcheson  remarks,  are  "  so 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  being  controlled,  that  when  the  first 
symptoms  of  their  paroxj^sm  are  felt,  they  voluntarily  enter  an  asjdum, 
and  remain  till  the  attack  has  passed  off.  These,  however,  are  men  of 
stronger  minds,  though,  with  all  their  strength,  incapable  of  resisting 
the  disease."  It  is  quite  certain  generally,  that  in  proportion  as  there 
is  a  necessity  for  curative  restraint,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the 
sufferer's  will  and  intellect  be  degraded,  and  no  motives  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  voluntary  subjection  to  control.  Who  with  the 
slightest  practical  knowledge  of  insanity  and  of  the  insane  can  deny 
that  there  are  many  hundreds    of   persons  now  under  restraint  in 

*  Cottle,  Op,  citato. 
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asylums,  both  public  and  private,  who  are  less  dangerous  ta  themselves 
and  to  society,  more  amenable  to  motives,  possessed  of  more  self- 
control, — more  rational,  in  short,  in  every  respect  than  the  thousands 
of  oinomaniacs  who  now  infest  society  uncontrolled  ?  wasting  their  own 
property  and  the  property  of  others,  ruining  their  famihes,  displaying 
without  hinderance  the  '■^  inhumanitas^''  "ferocity,"  and  "  morose- 
ness"  of  the  insane  drunkard,  and  transmitting  to  their  wretched  off- 
spring their  own  morbid  cerebral  organization,  as  a  Pandora's  box  from 
which  a  host  of  miserable  disorders  will  inevitably  arise.  If  maniacal 
irresponsibility  be  the  necessary  and  proper  ground  for  restraint,  then 
that  ground  is  amply  shown  and  undeniably  demonstrated  in  the 
natural  history  and  mental  pathology  of  the  oinomaniac.  As  to  the 
general  propriety  and  advantage,  therefore,  of  restraint  in  these  cases, 
no  practical  man  can  doubt. 

The  decision  as  to  the  propriety  of  subjecting  any  individual  drunkard 
to  restraint  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  two  medical  practitioners 
expressly  appointed  to  that  duty,  rather  than  to  a  jury,  provided  fixed 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  their  judgment  were  laid  down.  They 
would  have  to  determine  in  the  first  instance  the  facts  of  the  case  by 
personal  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  from  these  facts  deduce  the 
general  conclusion  that  the  sufferer  has  lost  all  power  of  self-control, 
and  is  destroying  his  health  to  a  dangerous  extent,  utterly  neglecting 
his  domestic  or  social  duties,  and  ruining  his  patrimony,  whether  it  be 
in  real  estate,  in  personalty,  or  in  the  less  tangible  form  of  business- 
connexions.  In  multitudes  of  instances,  the  facts  and  conclusions 
would  be  found  to  be  equally  obvious  and  inevitable. 

It  is  a  much  more  difiicult  question  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
seclusion  and  restraint  of  the  oinomaniac  should  be  carried,  for  the  very 
obvious  reasons  that  while  a  very  short  period  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks  often  suffices  for  the  restoration  of  the  patient  to  a 
rational  condition,  even  when  insanity  of  a  decided  character  has  been 
the  result  of  intemperance,  a  relapse  into  drunken  habits  is  almost 
certain  if  an  early  dismissal  takes  place,  which,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid ;  for  why  should  you  restrain  a  person  from  the  exercise  of  his 
freedom,  it  is  argued,  who  is  perfectly  rational,  truly  sober,  and  quite 
determined  never  again  to  yield  to  temptation  ?  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  popular  opinion  runs  strongly  against  any  detention  of 
the  kind  whatever,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  get  drunk  if 
he  likes.  In  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  for  1844,  the  libera- 
tion of  patients  rendered  insane  by  intemperance  is  discussed,  and 
the  following  instance,  as  one  involving  great  perplexity,  is  men- 
tioned.    At  a  licensed  house  in  Yorkshire  the  visiting  justices  liberated 
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a  dangerous  lunatic,  who  had  been  placed  therein  at  the  instance  of  his 
wife.  The  man  had  been  in  a  state  of  continued  drunkenness  for  many- 
weeks  ;  he  had  threatened  the  life  of  his  wife  and  child ;  and  two  of 
his  brothers  had  died  insane.  The  compulsory  abstinence  of  the  esta- 
blishment had  its  proper  effect,  and  when  the  visiting  magistrates  saw 
him,  they  entered  their  opinion  in  the  Visitors'  book  to  the  effect, 
that  "  he  appears  to  be  perfectly  sane  at  present,  and  unless  sufficient 
cause  for  his  further  detention  be  shown  to  the  magistrates  assembled 
in  petty  sessions,  he  was  to  be  discharged;"  and  discharged  he  was 
accordingly.  The  result  was,  that  he  again  threatened  the  life  of  his 
wife,  drove  her  from  his  home,  and  was  again  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  constables.  As  precisely  the  same  difficulty  would  arise  in  dismissing 
the  ordmary  oinomaniac  as  the  drunken  madman,  we  subjoin  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  latter : — 

"  The  difficulty  which  we  have  experienced  has  been  to  determine 
for  how  long  a  period  the  patient  ought  to  be  detained  in  confinement 
after  his  malady  has  apparently  ceased.  We  have  thought  it  desirable 
that  he  should  not  be  exposed  too  soon  to  the  temptation  of  again  in- 
dulging in  strong  liquors  ;  it  having  been  almost  invariably  found  that 
patients  of  this  class,  if  liberated  without  having  undergone  a  sufficient 
probation,  are  very  liable  to  resort  to  their  former  practices,  and  to 
relapse.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  considered  that  a  lunatic  asylum 
is  not  a  place  for  the  permanent  detention  of  persons  who  have  reco- 
vered the  use  of  their  reason,  and  ai-e  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
unsoundness  of  mind,  otherwise  than  on  account  of  their  liability  after- 
wards to  run  into  their  former  excesses  when  restored  to  liberty.  It 
has  been  our  practice,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  liberate  the  patient  after 
a  short  confinement,  if  it  be  the  first  attack  of  insanity  from  this 
cause,  and  if  he  appear  to  be  aware  of  his  misconduct,  and  to  have  a 
desire  to  reform  his  habits.  In  the  event,  however,  of  his  being  con- 
fined a  second  time  owing  to  the  same  cause,  we  have  felt  that  his 
probation  ought  to  continue  for  a  much  longer  period ;  and  indeed  we 
have  felt  great  responsibility  has  rested  upon  us  in  such  a  case,  and 
have  at  all  times  very  reluctantly,  and  only  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  patient's  friends  to  take  charge  of  him,  resorted  to  our 
power  of  liberation." — (p.  175.) 

The  great  tendency  to  relapse  is  in  fact  the  main  difficulty,  for  it  is 
known  that  the  insane  drunkard  is  specially  liable  to  this.  Su-  W. 
Ellis  mentioned  to  the  Parliamentarj''  Committee  the  case  of  a  man 
dismissed  cured  from  Hanwell,  He  remained  well  for  twelve  months, 
then  began  drinking  spirits  again,  and  stabbed  a  policeman,  for  which 
he  was  committed  to  Newgate.  He  again  recovered,  again  relapsed, 
and  was  re-committed  to  the  same  prison  for  similar  misconduct. 
Mr.  William  Colhns,  vice-president  of  a  Scottish  Temperance  So- 
ciety, stated  to  the  same  Committee,  as  the  result  of  his  experience  of 
drunkards,  and  as  "a  well-established  physical  fact,"  that  the  drunken 
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appetite,  when  once  formed,  never  becomes  completely  extinct,  but 
adheres  to  a  man  through  life. 

"  If  he  abstains  entirely  from  spirits,  the  appetite  will  not  annoy 
him  ;  its  insatiable  cravings  and  the  uneasy  sensations  of  the  nervous 
system  will  cease  ;  but  if  after  ten  years'  abstinence  he  take  a  glass  of 
spirits,  his  appetite,  like  tinder,  will  ignite  with  the  first  touch,  and 
flame  out  again.  Hence  the  danger  to  which  drunkards  are  exposed, 
*  *  *  *  as  we  find  that  at  one  time  or  another,  when  they  have 
been  drunkards  before,  they  all  fall  by  the  slightest  temptation  or 
inducement  to  taste." 

Dr.  Hutcheson's  experience  is  very  similar  to  this.  He  remarks  of 
the  chronic  form — 

"  I  have  seen  only  one  case  completel}^  cured,  and  that  after  a  seclu- 
sion of  two  years'  duration.  In  general  it  is  not  cured  ;  and  no  sooner 
is  the  patient  liberated  than  he  manifests  all  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Paradoxical  though  the  statement  may  appear  to  be,  such  indi- 
viduals are  sane  only  when  confined  in  an  asylum." 

This  practical  question  is  of  so  great  importance  that  it  ought  to  be 
placed  on  a  scientific  basis  by  instituting  a  more  careful  inquiry  into 
the  etiology,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  oinomania,  with  a  view  to  what 
may  be  termed  its  prognosis  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  an  examination 
of  the  nature,  causes,  and  progress  of  the  disease  in  each  particular  case, 
to  deduce  safe  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  self-control  that  can 
be  ultimately  exercised.  Although  nothing  very  definite  is  to  be  found 
in  books,  certain  general  principles  may  be  deduced  from  the  vast 
mass  of  facts  recorded.  Primarily,  and  most  important  of  all,  arises 
the  question  of  causation  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  cerebrum. 
If  the  brain  be  permanently  defective,  then  the  prognosis  is  bad, 
for  the  organ  itself  of  the  will  and  of  the  understanding  is  inherently 
feeble.  Now  permanently  defective  conditions  of  the  cerebrum  may 
be  induced  by  immerous  causes.  Long  continued  stimulation  by 
nervine  stimuli  is  one;  hence  it  is  that  the  confirmed  drunkard  is 
usually  irreclaimable.  Injuries  to  the  structure  of  the  brain,  whether 
from  mechanical  causes,  from  coup-de-sol eil,  from  fever,  or  from  diseases 
of  the  encephalon,  which  induce  a  constantly  recurring  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  vascular  system,  as  epilepsy,  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  The  occurrence  of  actual  insanity,  or  a  known  hereditary 
predisposition  thereto,  renders  the  prognosis  very  doubtful.  A  natm-al 
or  inherent  condition  of  the  nervous  s^^stem,  such  that  the  appetite  for 
pleasurable  feelings  is  intense,  the  sufi*erings  from  painful  sensations 
great,  the  foresight  defective,  and  the  will  feeble,  strongly  predisposes 
to  relapse.  We  may  here  remark  incidentally,  that  persons  of  this 
class  who  have  irregularl}?-  formed  heads  and  heav}'-  lips,  the  upper  one 
enlarged,  the  lower  somewhat  tumefied  and  everted,  are  amongst  the 
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most  incurable.  Oinomania  in  the  parents — one  or  both — or  even  what 
is  termed  a  "  moderate"  use  of  spirituous  liquors  long  continued,  is  of 
unfavourable  omen,  for  the  morbid  condition  of  the  cerebrum  most 
assuredly  caused  by  the  latter  is  readily  transferred  to  the  children. 
Where  the  daughters  of  a  drunkard  are  nervous  and  hysterical  (as  they 
very  often  are),  and  the  sons  weak,  wayward,  eccentric,  and  extrava- 
gant, relapses  from  continuous  oinomania  are  likely  to  be  severe  and 
persistent  in  any  of  the  family  attacked. 

To  he  continued. 


Art.  II.— the  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INSANE.* 

What  is  the  condition  that  releases  a  man  from  responsibility  to  the 
laws  of  society  ? 

Notwithstanding  many  conflicting  arguments  and  decisions,  medical 
and  legal,  we  may  affirm  that  this  question  is  practically  solved,  both 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  law  and  the  dictates  of  common 
justice,  when  insanity  is  established.  Although  not  convertible  terms, 
insanity  and  irresponsibility  are  inseparably  associated.  Irresponsi- 
bility follows  upon  insanity  as  a  logical  necessity.  We  should,  there- 
fore, hold  that  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome  could  we  expound 
clear  and  definite  rules  by  which  insanity  might  be  known.  But,  in 
discussing  this  question,  so  momentous  to  society  and  to  individuals, 
with  the  authors  the  titles  of  whose  works  are  quoted  below,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  consider  it  under  another  and  still  more  complicated 
aspect.  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill,  in  express  terms,  contend  that 
there  are  certain  states  in  which  responsibility  is  only  modified,  and 
not  annulled.  They  would  break  down  the  old  barrier  which  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  the  natural,  and  served  as  a  recognizable  boun- 
dary between  responsibility  and  irresponsibility.  That  barrier  re- 
moved, we  shall  have  to  call  upon  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill  to  show 
us  how  far  we  are  to  travel  along  the  road  beyond  the  confines  where 
sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins  before  we  arrive  at  the  vanishing 
point  of  responsibility.  We  shall  have  to  ask  them  to  define  at  what 
degree  of  madness  they  would  interfere  to  stay  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment.    We  greatly  fear  that,  the  only  intelligible  landmark  removed, 

*  1.  Medical  Testimony  and  Evidence  in  Cases  of  Lunacy.  By  Thomas 
Mayo,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     London:  John  W.  Parker  and  Son,  1854. 

2.  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  relation  to  Criminal  Acts ;  being  the  Sugden  Prize 
Essay  for  1854.  By  John  Charles  Bucknill,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Devon  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.     London:   Samuel  Highley,  1854. 

3.  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  its  Medical  and  Legal  Considerations.  By  J.  "W. 
"Williams,  M.D.  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nos.  XXXV., 
XXXVL,  XXXVII.     1854-5. 
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we  shall,  like  benighted  travellers,  have  to  grope  our  way  in  a  dreary 
wilderness  of  speculation, — no  point  of  departure,  no  guiding  star,  no 
compass,  no  resting-place,  no  progress,  and  no  goal !  Can  the  search 
for  the  conditions  of  responsibility  be  hopeful  or  profitable  if  thus  un- 
dertaken ?  We  fear  not ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
4he  task  of  examining  the  proposition  as  presented  to  us  by  the  authors 
we  have  named.  JSTor  do  we  desire  to  shrink  from  it.  The  doctrine 
maintained  by  them  is  fraught  with  consequences  to  society  too 
mighty,  and,  we  think,  perilous,  to  permit  us,  in  conscience  or  in  incli- 
nation, to  evade  it,  or  to  pass  it  by  without  ample  investigation. 

We  would  not  call  down  upon  these  authors  the  penalties  invoked 
by  the  ancients  against  those  who  removed  the  Terminal  Grods.  We 
venerate  the  principle  of  liberty  of  thought ;  but  we  cannot,  reflecting 
upon  the  subversive  tendency  of  the  doctrine  we  are  about  to  discuss, 
avoid  uttering  our  deep  conviction  that  it  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
promulgated  unless  supported  by  very  cogent  arguments. 

In  entering  upon  the  task  as  presented  to  us,  we  are  still,  however, 
not  freed  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  to  determine  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  insanity  as  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry.  Even  the  authors 
we  have  nanied,  although  contending  that  responsibility  passes  into 
the  cloudy  regions  of  insanity,  and  unable,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
to  indicate  at  what  precise  step  of  insanity  responsibility  ends,  cannot 
escape  from  this  elementary  necessity.  We  could  not,  indeed,  appre- 
ciate their  reasons,  or  do  justice  to  their  arguments,  unless  we  began 
by  inquiring  what  it  is  that  they  understand  by  the  term,  insanity. 

Both  have,  with  a  fatal  courage,  dared  to  enunciate  definitions. 
Every  man  who  throws  down  a  definition  challenges  criticism.  But 
.first,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  they  explain 
their  doctrine  of  responsible  madness.  Dr.  Mayo  is  precise,  and  even 
dogmatic.  There  is  none  of  the  diffidence  of  doubt ;  he  lays  down  his 
doctrine  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  has  established  it  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  demonstration,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  Columbus 
who  has  made  a  discovery  in  advance  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  In  his  preface.  Dr.  Mayo  tells  us — "  In  the  course  of 
my  inquiries  I  have  been  led  to  certain  conclusions,  for  which  I  cannot 
expect  a  cordial  or  immediate  reception."  "  The  second  (of  these 
conclusions)  arises  out  of  the  question  whether  some  offences  of  the 
insane  ought  not  to  be  visited  with  some  form  of  secondary  punish- 
ment." "  The  law  will  remain  a  dead  letter,  or  be  continually  ignored 
by  the  sympathies  of  judges,  juries,  and,  I  ma^^  add,  of  medical  wit- 
nesses, unless  some  practical  distinction  can  be  arranged  which  may 
enable  the  responsible  insane  to  undergo  some  lower  degree  of  punish- 
ment than  that  inflicted  on  similar  delinquents  being  of  sound  mind," 
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(p.  51.)     Dr.  Bucknill  says — "  It  is  the  system  of  the  English  law  to 
allow  no  degrees  of  responsibility.     A  criminal  is  either  responsible, 
or  he  is  irresponsible.  .  .  .  We  are  extremely  happy  to  observe  that 
in  Ireland  the  administration  of  the  law,  practised  with  such  inflexi- 
bility in  England,  is  occasionally  departed  from  ;  and,  in  such  cases  as 
those  of  William  Quinlaw,  L.  Grady,  and  others,  mentioned  in  the 
Inspector's  reports,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  sometimes  commuted  the 
sentence  of  death  into  transportation,  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  re- 
sponsibility."    He  proceeds  to  quote,  with  approbation,  the  following 
extraordinary  doctrine  of  Drs.  White  and  Nugent: — "If  there  are 
extenuating   circumstances  connected  with  the  psychological  condi- 
tion" (meaning,  if  they  are  insane)  "  of  the  accused,  they  are  legiti- 
mate subjects,  to  be  considered  in  meting  out  the  after-punishment, 
but  certainly  not,  in  the  first  instance,  for  an  unqualified  acquittal." 
Hence  Drs.  White  and  Nugent— and  Dr.  Bucknill  approves — see  no 
inconsistency,  nothing  revolting  to  common  sense  or  justice  in  putting 
an  admitted  lunatic  upon  a  solemn  trial  for  his  life.     Both  Dr.  Mayo 
and  Dr.  Bucknill  lay  some  stress  upon  the  French  custom  of  making 
gradations  of  punishment  by  admitting  "extenuating  circumstances," 
and  seek  to  force  a  kind  of  analogical  argument  in  favour  of  their 
position  out  of  this  practice.     But  is  it  not  a  palpable  non  sequitur 
to  apply  a  rule,  that  is  not  without  reason  when  sane  people  are  con- 
cerned, to  cases  of  undoubted  insanity  ?     It  is  surely  a  singular  sole- 
cism in  jurisprudence  to  admit  insanity  as  an  "  extenuating  circum- 
stance."    The  instance  of  Henriette  Cornier,  cited  by  Dr.  Mayo,  is 
not,  as  he  supposes,  a  proof  that  insanity  has  been  admitted  by  the 
French  law  as  an  extenuating  circumstance  in  the  light  of  a  principle 
of  law,  but  simply  one  of  those  compromises  between  the  uninformed 
judgment  of  juries  whose  insufficient  faith  in  the  decision  of  medical 
science  is  sometimes  unable  to  credit  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of 
insanity,  and  their  natural  sense  of  justice,  which  forbids  them  to  visit 
the  full  penalties  for  crime  on  the  heads  of  wretches  whose  responsi- 
bility is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

But  there  is  one  passage  in  Dr.  Williams'  essay — an  essay  which 
for  sound  and  original  argument  we  cannot  too  highly  commend — 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  also  is  disposed  to  admit  a  limited 
responsibility  as  attaching  to  the  insane :  "  Where  does  the  ability  to 
determine  on  a  particular  act  cease  or  commence  ?  For  accordingly  must 
be  the  responsibility  or  irresponsibility  of  the  offender.  Experience  and 
observation  prove  that  this  mental  regulation  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
under  a  man's  own  control;  it  therefore  follows  that  those  illegal 
acts  resulting  from  unsoundness  of  mind  within  the  individual  regu- 
lations of  the  will  are  justly  regarded  as  crimes,  while  similar  acts, 

p  2 
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originating  from  mental  conditions  in  which  the  will  has  no  part, 
cannot  be  esteemed  as  other  than  so  many  evidences  of  insanity." 
(Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  p.  267,  Nov.  1854.)  But  this  seems  to 
be  put  theoretically  rather  than  as  a  practical  law,  and  is  not  carried 
out  by  the  general  argument  of  Dr.  Williams'  excellent  treatise. 

The  doctrine  of  responsible  insanity,  then,  as  upheld  by  Dr.  Mayo 
and  Dr.  Bucknill,  is  now  before  our  readers.  We  proceed  to  state 
their  definitions  of  insanity ;  and  then  we  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  as 
well  as  we  can,  what  kinds  and  degrees  of  insanity,  according  to  these 
authors,  involve  responsibility. 

Dr.  Mayo  thus  explains  his  views  : — "  Now,  in  looking  for  a  term 
which  may  contain  the  essential  mental  elements  of  insanity,  and, 
therefore,  contain  a  criterion  of  its  presence,  I  adopt  delirium,  as 
used  by  M.  Pinel  and  Dr.  Cullen"  (p.  13).  "The  second  phase  of 
delirium  consists  in  the  presence  of  certain  delusions,  or  false  percep- 
tions, of  which  there  are  two  principal  forms."  The  first,  in  which 
the  delusion  maj^  simulate  a  perception  of  the  special  senses,  is  called 
by  Dr.  Mayo  "  objective  delusion."  This  is  the  hallucination  of 
French  authors.  Secondly,  "  the  delusion  or  false  perception  may  have 
no  direct  reference  to  objects  of  sense,  but  may,  apparent!}^,  turn  on 
perceptions  of  the  understanding  alone,  thus  embracing  a  large,  and,  I 
regret  to  say,  indefinite  category,  which  contains  preposterous  notions 
respecting  power,  station,  conduct,  moral  motives,  future  prospects," 
&c.  Delusions  of  this  nature  Dr.  Mayo  calls  "  notional," — a  not  very 
felicitous  term. 

We  postpone,  for  the  present,  criticism  upon  this  position,  and  place 
by  the  side  of  it  the  definition  of  Dr.  Bucknill.  According  to  this 
acute  and  experienced  psychopathist  disease  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
insanity.  "  A  change,  therefore,  with  impairment  or  perturbation  of 
function,  is  the  chief  test  of  centro-mental  disease,"  (p.  33.)  "  In- 
sanity may  be  intellectual,  emotional,  or  volitional,  and  though  in  the 
concrete  it  is  not  easy  to  find  pure  and  unmixed  cases  mider  either  of 
these  heads,  such  cases  do  occasionally  subject  themselves  to  observa- 
tion. .  .  .  Insanity,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a  condition  of  the 
mmd  in  which  a  false  action  of  conception  or  judgment,  a  defective 
power  of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the  emotions  or  in- 
stincts have,  separately  or  conjointl}',  been  produced  by  disease,"  (p. 
28.)  We  do  not  consider  it  important  to  adduce  Dr.  Bucknill's  defi- 
nition of  delusion,  since,  according  to  the  above  definition  of  insanity, 
delusion  per  se  does  not  imply  insanity  :  disease  must  be  coexistent. 
But  since  disease  can,  in  many  cases,  only  be  presumed  to  exist  on  the 
evidence  of  intellectual  alienation,  we  think  it  useful  to  quote  the 
characteristic  features  of  insane  delusions  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Buck- 
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nill.  "  1st.  The  delusions  of  the  insane  are  generally  independent  of 
the  opinions  of  others  ;  they  isolate  the  person  who  entertains  thena 
from  his  kind :  whereas  the  sane  portion  of  mankind  are  gregarious  in 
their  ahsurdities.  »  .  ,  2nd.  The  faith  of  the  insane  in  their  delusive 
opinions  is  stedfast  and  unflinching.  .  .  .  3rd.  They  come  on  after 
some  physical  or  moral  shock,  and  often  present  strange  contrasts  to  the 

previous  hahits  of  thought,  or  have  no  relation  thereto 4th.  In 

many  cases  they  have  relation  to  the  patient  alone,  and  are  often  of  a 
kind  which  renders  their  nature  apparent."  He  properly  states  that 
these  characteristics  are  not  constant.  But  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  of  great  service  to  bear  in  mind  this  excellent  analysis  of  insane 
thought  in  investigating  doubtful  cases  of  insanity.  ' 

This  is  also  the  place  to  introduce  Dr.  Williams'  views  of  what  con- 
stitutes insanity.  This  author,  perhaps  warned  by  the  Icarian  fate  of 
those  whose  too  venturous  wings  had  carried  them  into  the  deceitful  sun 
of  definition,  gives  us  no  precise  exposition.  Taking  a  less  ambitious 
coui'se,  and  keeping  nearer  to  the  every-day  world  of  human  thought, 
he  seeks  for  no  general  expression  that  shall  include  all  the  insane  and 
exclude  all  the  sane.  Looking  at  the  question  merely  in  a  practical 
light,  he  adopts  the  invaluable  test  of  Gooch,  who,  declining  all  gene- 
ralities, makes  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  the  great  object  of 
investigation.  "  A  particular  act,  or  succession  of  acts,  to  acquire 
value  as  a  symptom  of  insanity,  must  do  so  through  the  fact  of  its 
denoting  a  departure  from  the  natural  and  healthy  character,  temper, 
or  habits.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sufficient  that  the  medical  man  who 
would  determine  the  question  of  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  be 
informed  of  special  acts  which  he  contrasts  with  what  he  may  regard 
as  an  approved  standard  of  natural  health ;  but  it  is  requisite  that  his 
standard  be  the  admitted  mental  health  of  the  individual,  that  the  acts 
specified  may  have  their  value  determined  accordingly ;  since,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Dr.  Combe,  *  it  is  the  prolonged  departure,  without  ade- 
quate external  cause,  from  the  state  of  feeling  and  modes  of  thinking 
usual  to  the  individual  in  health,  that  is  the  true  feature  of  disorder 
in  mind.'  "  We  have  only  to  object  to  this  that  the  words,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  opinion  attributed  to  Dr.  Combe,  belong  to  Dr. 
Gooch,  who  had  developed  and  enforced  the  method  of  testing  the 
individuality  by  itself,  with  remarkable  felicity,  in  his  celebrated  article 
on  the  case  of  Mr.  Davies,  in  the  Qitarterly  Review. 

We  have  always  thought  the  following  anecdote  of  Charles  V.  to  be 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  futility  of  general  definitions  of  in- 
sanity, and  of  the  necessity  of  judging  of  every  individual  by  his  own 
standard.  In  his  retirement  from  the  world  this  celebrated  man  was 
accustomed  to    employ  his   leisure   in  forming    curious    works    of 
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mechanism ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  particularly  curious  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and  watches.  He  found,  after 
repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly 
alike,  and  hence  was  led  to  reflect,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  re- 
gret, on  his  own  folly  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labour  on 
the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  conformity  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  intricate  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion. 
"  Tot  hominum,  tot  sententiarum ;"  and  "  tot  hominum,  tot  mentium." 

The  whole  treatise  of  Dr.  Williams  is  a  most  able,  searching,  and 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  question  of  what  constitutes  insanity. 
So  able,  indeed,  is  it,  and  so  consecutive  in  its  reasoning,  that  we  find 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  extracts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  fair  and  adequate  idea  of  the  character  and  scope  of  his  argu- 
ment. We  have,  however,  stated  in  this  place  his  leading  principle  as 
bearing  upon  the  argument  we  have  taken  up,  and  hope  to  find  other 
opportunities  of  developing  his  views  as  we  proceed. 

What  we  have  to  object  to  Dr.  Mayo's  test  of  insanity  is,  that  it 
is  not  a  medical  test  at  all :  it  is  metaphj'sical  and  legal.  And,  to 
describe  it  more  closely  still,  it  is  a  purely  intellectual  test.  We  do 
not  call  to  mind  any  physician  of  repute  in  psychology,  who  main- 
tains the  validity  of  such  a  test  in  the  absolute  form  in  which  Dr. 
Mayo  states  it.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  definition 
of  Dr.  Conolly,  who  places  the  fundamental  criterion  of  insanity  in 
the  "  comparing  faculty."  That  he  has  legal  authority,  we  will  not 
deny.  He  may  cite,  for  example,  the  dictum  of  Baron  Alderson,  who, 
in  the  case  of  Eobert  Pate,  said,  "  In  the  first  place  they  must  clearly 
understand  that  it  was  not  because  a  man  was  insane  that  he  was 
unpunishable  ;  and  he  must  say  that,  upon  this  point,  there  was  a  very 
grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of  medical  men.  The  only  insanity 
which  excused  a  man  for  his  acts  was  that  species  of  delusion  which 
conduced  to,  and  drove  him  to  commit,  the  act  alleged  against  him. 
They  ought  to  have  proof  of  a  formed  disease  of  the  mind — a  disease 
existing  before  the  act  was  committed,  and  which  made  the  accused 
incapable  of  knowing,  at  the  time  he  did  the  act,  that  it  was  a  wrong 
act  for  him  to  do."  Here  we  have  judicial  authority  for  Dr.  Mayo's 
favourite  doctrine  of  insane  responsibility,  and  for  the  sufficiency  of 
the  test  of  delusion.  But  we  conceive,  whilst  expressing  and  enter- 
taining a  just  and  great  reverence  for  the  learning  and  integrity  of  the 
-men  who  so  worthily  fill  the  seats  of  judgment  in  this  country,  that 
•we  are  vinder  no  necessity,  at  this  time,  of  refuting  maxims  and 
assumed  rules  of  practice  which  the  judges  themselves  had  hardly 
uttered  before  they  were  found  acting  in  irreconcilable  contradiction 
-with  respect  to  them.     We  are  amply  justified  in  saying  that  the 
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judges  who  gave  their  exposition  of  the  law  on  this  subject  in  a  de- 
liberate Report  to  the  House  of  Lords,  have  themselves,  in  practice, 
abandoned  their  own  exposition ;  and  have,  in  many  remarkable  in- 
stances, been  content  to  accept  the  skilled  testimony  of  medical  wit- 
nesses, in  arriving  at  their  decisions  as  to  the  essential  conditions  of 
insanity.  We  will  not,  therefore,  stop  to  exhibit  the  impracticable 
fallacies  of  legal  definitions.  They  have  been  often  exposed  in  these 
pages,  and  by  many  medical  writers ;  but  by  none  better  or  more 
conclusively  than  by  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Williams  in  the  works  before 
us.  We  decline,  therefore,  to  accept  from  Dr.  Mayo  the  testimony  of 
lawyers  upon  this  matter.  As  a  physician,  we  look  to  him  for  medical 
reasoning ;  unless,  indeed,  what  seems  not  very  renpiote  from  the  drift 
of  his  argument,  he  is  prepared  to  give  up  the  insane  altogether  to  the 
law. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  now,  to  prove  that  delusion  is  alto- 
gether untrustworthy  as  a  test  of  insanity.  In  fact,  it  is  as  difficult 
to  define  insane  delusion  as  it  is  to  define  insanity.  Obscurum  per 
obscm-ius.  That  admirable  physician,  Leuret,  has  well  said  he  nevei? 
met  with  an  idea  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  howsoever  preposterous,  extra- 
vagant, and  unnatural,  which  he  had  not  seen  matched  in  the  world. 
Insanity,  then,  cannot  consist  in  the  idea.  To  centre  all  insanity  in 
the  intellect,  is  to  keep  out  of  sight  that  inseparable  part  of  the  human 
mind,  the  moral  element,  which  is  so  often  the  source,  quoad  the  mind, 
of  intellectual  disorder.  Dr.  Mayo  first  discards  disease  as  a  necessary 
condition  in  insanity ;  at  another  part  of  his  work  he  even  contends 
that  the  ^nind  may  he  diseased  in  the  abstract.  But  he  goes  further : 
not  content  with  loosening  the  body  from  the  mind,  he  next  amputates, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  one  part  of  the  mind  from  the  rest ;  he 
cuts  off  the  moral  element  from  the  intellectual,  and  thus  reduces  man 
to  a  being  without  emotions,  without  passions,  or  at  least,  without 
any  right  to  have  them.  Such  a  man  has  clearly  no  business  to  become 
insane;  and,  certainly,  since  he  cannot  attribute  his  intellectual 
aberration  to  disease,  nor  to  disorder  of  the  moral  element,  he  has  no 
right  to  plead  insanity  in  bar  of  punishment  for  any  act  that  he  may 
commit.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  human  intellect  is 
cemented  with  earthly  dross ;  and  that  the  faculty  of  rendering  the 
mind  independent  of  the  actions  of  the  body,  is  one  after  which  the 
philosopher  may  sigh,  but  which  the  frailty  of  man  cannot  reach. 

Dr.  Bucknill  has  dwelt  ten  years  in  an  asylum.  He  has  conducted, 
with  more  than  common  skill  and  minuteness,  necroscopic  researches 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  insane.  He  has  brought  an  acute  and  philo- 
sophical mind  to  work  upon  his  observations  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
insane  mind,  and  of  the  ^abnormalities  of  the  physical  structures.     It 
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would  be  strange  if  he  were  to  believe  in  the  independency  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body.  He  speaks  from  an  authoritative  experience, 
when  he  declares  his  conviction  that  insanity  invariably  implies  disease 
of  the  brain.  And  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  recording 
our  opinion  that  he  has  rendered  an  eminent  service  to  general  patho- 
logy and  to  psychology,  by  his  admirable  investigations  of  cerebral 
disease,  by  observing  the  variations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain 
in  the  insane.  His  results  confirm  in  a  conclusive  manner  the  observa- 
tions of  Ferrus  and  Gruislain,  that  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  a  frequent 
condition  in  many  forms  of  insanity. 

But,  although  Dr.Bucknill  avoids  the  flagrant  heterodoxy  of  Dr.  Mayo, 
we  are  unable  to  accept  even  his  definition  without  reservation  or  com- 
ment. "  A  false  action  of  conception  or  judgment  (intellect),  a  defective 
power  of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the  emotions  and 
instincts  (moral),  have  separately  or  conjointly  been  produced  by 
disease."  He  thus  admits  disease,  and  does  not  exclude  any  one  of 
the  integral  parts  of  the  mind.  But,  if  it  be  fair  to  use  an  author's 
own  arguments  against  himself,  we  will  point  to  Dr.  Bucknill's  theory 
of  the  emotional  origin  of  insanity  (p.  83), — a  theory  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  Gruislain — and  ask  how  this  theory  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  above  definition,  and  with  the  explanation  of  it,  in  which  he  says 
that  pure  and  unmixed  cases  of  Intellectual,  Emotional,  or  Volitional 
insanity  may  be  found  ?  Is  not  this  to  say,  insanity  may  be  not  only 
emotional,  but  intellectual  or  volitional  in  its  origin  ?  But,  in  another 
place  (p.  85),  he  says,  "The  will  is  a  faculty  so  simple  and  undecom- 
posable  that  it  may  icell  he  doubted  if  it  can  ever  lapse  into  a  diseased 
condition.''^  Shall  we,  then,  exclude  volitional  cases  of  insanity  ?  If 
we  do  so.  Dr.  Bucknill's  definition  will  be  condensed  to  intellectual  or 
emotional  impairment  produced  by  disease.  Now,  is  it  true  in  nature, 
that  picre  cases  of  either  intellectual  or  emotional  disease  exist  ?  Is  it 
true  that  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  can  be  isolated  from  each 
other  in  disease  any  more  than  in  health  ?  Is  it  not,  rather,  true  that 
there  are  cases  of  insanity  in  which  the  prominent  or  most  obtrusive 
character  is  aberration  of  the  intellect,  or  delirium,  and  others  in  which 
the  most  obtrusive  character  is  abnormality  of  the  moral  part  ?  But 
does  it  follow  that,  because  one  of  the  integral  parts  constituting  the 
human  mind  is  strikingly  deranged,  the  other  is  altogether  sound? 
We,  for  our  own  part,  demur  to  this  conclusion ;  and  beg  to  refer  to 
a  passage  in  which  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  embodied  our  ideas 
upon  this  subject  :*  "  that  as  the  mind  can  be  only  occupied  with  one 
idea  at  a  time,  it  is,  as  a  wliole,  affected  when  under  the  influence  of 

*  Psychological  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  466. 
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any  specific  lesion."  We  may  say,  further,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  mind,  although  so  constituted  as  to  present 
different  phases,  which  appear  to  he  distinct  parts,  that  it  is  in  reality  one 
and  indivisible.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  the  intellect  as  the  highest 
mode  of  mind,  rather  than  as  a  distinct  component.  Lower  modes  of 
mind  are  evinced  in  the  active  and  moral  powers,  including  the 
appetites,  desires,  affections,  emotions,  and  the  moral  faculty.  It  is 
out  of  these  last  that  spring  all  the  great  motions  of  thought  and 
action.  The  intellect  takes  its  form  and  direction  from  these.  In 
the  onens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  a  strong  intellect  may  control  every 
inordinate  impulse,  although  it  cannot  extinguish  them.  In  the  mens 
insana  in  corpore  insano,  the  primum  mobile,  that  part  from  which 
actions  take  their  spring  and  the  intellect  its  bent,  dominates  over  the 
intellectual  faculties,  which  often  struggle  long  but  ineffectually  against 
the  morbid  suggestion.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  imagine  a  diseased 
mind — using  the  term  as  meaning  a  mind  alienated  through  disease  of 
the  physical  structure — in  which  the  intellectual  aberration  shall  be  with 
difficulty  or  not  at  all  recognised,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  delirium, 
but  which  shall,  nevertheless,  be  under  the  dominion  of  abnormal  moral 
powers.  That  such  is  indeed  the  case,  the  records  of  science  and  the 
experience  of  psychopathists  abundantly  prove.  And,  since  the  abnor* 
mality  or  disease  of  the  moral  powers,  in  many  cases,  only  finds  its 
exponent  symptoms  in  the  phases  of  the  intellect,  we  can  understand 
how  difficult  it  often  is  to  detect  some  forms  of  moral  insanity.  In 
the  most  perplexing  cases  of  all,  the  expert  has  little  open  to  him 
beyond  the  ordeal  of  interrogation.  But,  every  articulate  speech 
implies  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  These,  aroused  by  the 
necessity  of  replying  to  questions,  often  come  to  the  aid  of  the  mono- 
maniac, who,  driven  to  use  them  under  the  controlling  influence  of 
observation,  keeps  his  moral  part  in  subjection  for  a  time,  and  makes 
no  sign  that  reveals  his  disorder.  Again,  as  in  many  bodily  diseases, 
as  in  ague  and  epilepsy,  for  example,  although  we  cannot  doubt  in 
these  a  persistent  morbid  action,  the  frame  is  not  at  all  times  fevered  or 
convulsed,  so  in  mental  diseases,  the  persistent  moral  lesion  may  not 
always  be  in  the  ascendant  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overpower  the 
intellect  and  lay  itself  bare  to  the  world. 

But  these  difficulties  are  difficulties  of  diagnosis  ;  and  ought  not  in 
reason  to  be  interpreted  as  proof  against  theessential  existejice  of  disease. 

We  recognise,  then,  a  form  of  monomania,  not  in  the  pure  etymo- 
logical signification  of  the  word,  but  in  that  practical  sense  wdiich  is 
understood  to  represent  what  we  actually  find. 

The  moral  part  diseased,  and  the  intellectual  part  sound  and  intact, 
is  a  condition  that  the  human  mind  perhaps  never  presents.     In  such 
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a  sense  we  should  deny  that  moral  insanit}^  as  a  disease,  exists.  Show 
us  a  man  whose  moral  you  say  is  diseased,  but  whose  intellect  is 
always  clear  and  uninfluenced  by  his  moral  abnormity :  and  we  will 
answer  that  since  it  is  the  function  of  our  intellect  to  weigh  what  is 
wrong  against  society,  and  to  du'ect  aright  the  actions  prompted  by 
the  moral,  that  man  is  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  his  fellow  men  ; 
but  we  deny  that  such  a  man  is  insane ;  we  deny  that  he  is  diseased. 

We  have  thus  largely  expressed  our  ideas  upon  this  question  of  the 
nature  of  insanity,  because  it  is  applicable  in  order  to  show  upon  what  our 
objections  to  the  definitions  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill  rest.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  anticipative  of  what  we  might  otherwise  have  to  say 
upon  monomania  and  moral  insanity,  in  commenting  upon  the  views 
of  our  authors  upon  these  subjects.  When  we  arrive  at  this  point  of 
our  task,  we  shall  be  able  to  refer  our  readers  back  for  some  of  the 
reasons  we  have  to  urge  against  the  views  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Buck- 
nill, to  what  we  have  just  written. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill  on  the  much-disputed  sub- 
jects of  monomania  and  moral  insanity,  may  be,  to  some  extent,  inferred 
from  theii'  general  expositions  of  insanity.  The  first  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Mayo  refers  to  in  his  preface  as  one  of  his  "  adventurous  specu- 
lations,"— an  epithet  the  correctness  of  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  dispute 
— "  concerns  the  ambiguous,  and,  as  I  think,  mischievous  nature  of  some 
doctrines,  suggested  by  the  term  '  moral  insanity,'  or  certain  s^mony- 
mous  expressions."  He  who  contends  that  delirium,  the  evidence  of  dis- 
ordered intellect,  is  the  essential  test  of  insanity,  necessarily,  as  we 
have  seen,  denies  the  existence  of  moral  insanity.  In  the  absolute 
sense,  we  have  ourselves  already  said  that  moral  insanity  does  not 
exist ;  but  Dr.  Mayo's  commentary — in  some  places  not  without  force 
— upon  the  cases  and  arguments  of  Pinel  and  Pritchard,  goes  nmch 
farther  than  this. 

"  I  have,"  says  Dr.  Mayo  (p.  53),  "  now  to  consider  a  peculiar  state, 
under  which  the  leading  and  important  subject  for  judicial  considera- 
tion is  an  orgasm,  or  an  intense  and  sometimes  sudden  desire,  which 
leads  the  sufferer  to  perform  some  criminal  act;  this  orgasm  not 
always  susceptible  of  being  construed  into  delirium,  as  not  being  obvi- 
ously attended  either  by  a  morbid  delusion  or  by  a  state  of  inconsecu- 
tive thought.  In  regard  to  this  condition  of  the  case  a  question  in- 
stantly arises,  whether  in  the  absence  of  direct,  it  may  admit  of  cour 
structive  proof  of  delirium, — that  is,  of  a  morbid  state  of  intellect ; 
or  must  be  removed  into  the  category  of  vice."  He  admits  that  there 
are  some  "  cases  of  the  above  orgasm  in  which  it  seems  to  suggest  to 
its  victim  an  objective  false  perception,  leading  him  to  some  criminal 
act  to  which  all  his  feelings  and  moral  sentiments  are  opposed."  Thus,. 
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when  delirium  is  made  out,  Dr.  Mayo  would  not  deny  a  form  of  insanity 
which  is  usually  designated  as  moral.  But  this  evidence  he  must 
have,  or  he  will  allow  no  insanity.  We  must  place  an  illustration 
before  our  readers  (p.  59)  :  "  With  respect  to  the  misapplication  of 
the  plea  of  insanity  to  hysteria,  we  have  a  case  of  a  nursery-maid,  placed 
in  Bethlem  Hospital  in  1846.  A  trifling  disappointment  relative  to 
an  article  of  dress  had  produced  in  her  a  wayward  state  of  mind.  She 
laboured  at  the  time  under  diminished  catamenia.  An  object  to 
which  she  was  generally  much  attached  came  in  her  way, — namely, 
the  infant  whom  she  nursed ;  and  she  destroyed  it,  as  a  fanciful  child 
breaks,  in  its  moodiness,  a  favourite  doll.  No  fact  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  delirium  than  the  above  was  stated  in  exculpation  or 
excuse  at  the  trial.  But  Dr.  Prichard's  work  was  published  in  1842, 
and  by  1846,  juries  had  learned  to  convert  the  uncontrolled  influences 
of  temper  into  what  he  terms  instinctive  insanity." 

In  reference  to  such  a  case  as  this  we  will  remark  that  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  studied  with  care  the  influences  which  ovarian  and 
uterine  disorders  exert  upon  the  nervous  system  will  easily  call  to 
mind  cases  without  number  in  which  such  disorders,  more  especially 
those  in  which  hysterical  convulsions  recur  at  the  menstrual  epochs, 
clearly  affect  the  mind,  both  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  phases,  in  a 
degree  that  borders  upon,  and  not  seldom  amounts  to,  temporary  in- 
sanity. We  wish  particularly  to  observe,  that  the  mental  alienation 
in  these  cases  is,  like  the  bodily  disorder,  of  a  paroxysmal  and  period- 
ical character.  In  the  intervals  between  the  accessions  an  ordinary 
observer,  or  even  the  physician,  would  not  detect  in  the  conduct  or 
speech  of  such  a  patient  any  aberration.  He  would  scout  the  idea  of 
insanity.  Very  often,  also,  the  true  and  perilous  condition  of  the 
patient  will  not  be  revealed  by  word  or  deed,  even  at  the  acme  of  the 
physical  and  mental  disorder.  Consciousness  of  her  danger,  and  of  her 
want  of  control  at  these  seasons,  will  sometimes  warn  her  to  take  certain 
precautions,  and  place  a  guard  over  her  utterance  and  actions,  when 
the  period  of  danger  is  imminent.  But,  nevertheless,  the  danger  is 
really  and  terribly  present.  From  what  we  have  observed  in  some 
patients  of  this  kind,  who,  on  common  occasions  and  under  the  con- 
troUing  influence  of  the  observation  of  sti-angers,  would  pass  for  persons 
endowed  with  the  healthiest  mental  organization,  we  should  be  sur- 
prised at  no  act  which  they  might  commit  under  the  circimistances 
described.  But  these  circumstances  of  abnormal  ovarian  and  uterine 
function  or  their  bearing  upon  her  mental  health,  might  be  unknown 
to,  and  withheld  from,  the  physician  who  may  be  consulted  as  to  the 
nature  of  an  apparently  criminal  act  she  may  have  committed.  When 
brought  under  his  observation,  the  insane  fit,  the  "orgasm,"  may  have 
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passed  over :  the  ovarian  excitement  has  subsided ;  the  nervous  com- 
motion is  subdued ;  no  delirium  remains.  Judged  by  her  actual  con- 
dition she  will  be  pronounced  of  sound  mind ;  but  a  fatal  error  may- 
have  been  committed,  through  ignorance.  Taken  at  this  time,  and 
upon  the  evidence  alone  which  this  supplies,  she  would,  if  Dr.  Mayo 
were  consulted,  be  condemned  to  expiate  a  deed  committed  when  in- 
sane by  undergoing  the  full  rigour  of  the  law.  But  Dr.  Mayo  asks,  if 
there  may  not  be  "constructive"  evidence  of  delirium  at  the  time  of 
the  act.  We  will,  therefore,  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  fit.  How 
shall  we  arrive  at  constructive  evidence  ?  Will  Dr.  Mayo  accept  the 
constructive  evidence  derived  from  the  presumed  criminal  act,  or  from 
other  acts  that  took  place  at  about  the  same  time  ?  We  fear  not ; 
and  yet  there  may  be  no  other  evidence.  We  think  we  do  not  impute 
to  him  what  is  not  the  natural  conclusion  from  his  reasoning,  when 
we  assume  that  he  would  repudiate  all  construction  of  this  kind  derived 
from  the  alleged  criminal  act  itself.  And  if  he  reject  this — presumably, 
at  least,  the  most  irrational,  the  culminating  act — he  must  needs 
reject  those  lesser  acts  that  were  committed  about  the  same  time. 
Besides,  we  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Mayo  would  admit  that  action  alone 
may  indicate  delirium.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  action 
may  be  as  much  an  expression  of  the  human  intelligence  as  speech.  The 
deaf  and  dumb  may  be  insane,  nay,  brute  animals  may  be  insane,  and  not 
imfrequently  are  so.  The  probability  of  such  cases  Dr.  Mayo  would 
probably  not  deny,  but  we  do  not  see  in  what  manner,  following  his 
principles,  he  would  obtain  evidence  of  delirium.  We  will,  then,  seek 
for  this  evidence  in  speech.  The  typical  patient  we  have  supposed 
may,  although  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  have  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  dumb  madman.  During  the  transitory  paroxysm, 
no  one  may  have  been  nigh  to  hear  her,  or  the  alienation  itself  may 
have  been  of  a  nature  to  explode  in  action  and  not  in  words.  There 
may  then  have  been  no  evidence,  direct  or  constructive,  of  delii'ium 
such  as,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  ease  we  have  quoted  from  him,  would 
satisfy  Dr.  Mayo.  But  this  unhappy  girl  may,  nevertheless,  as  we 
have  shown,  have  been  insane ;  there  were  persons  of  skill  and  judg- 
ment who  believed  that  she  was.  Can  Dr.  Mayo,  who  feels  so  much 
repugnance  to  admit  that  she  was  insane,  ]prove  that  she  ivas  not  ? 
What  is  the  alternative  in  such  a  case  ?  If  we  adopt  the  opinion  of 
those  who  affirm  insanity,  detention  in  an  asylum  is  the  result ;  if  we 
adopt  Dr.  Mayo's  denial  of  insanity — the  actual  insanity,  we  have  a 
right  to  assume,  remaining  the  same — the  gallows  would  cut  short  the 
dispute.  According  to  the  first  position,  society  would,  in  the  event 
of  error,  receive  no  detriment ;  according  to  the  second,  humanity 
would  be  outraged.     We  acknowledge  the  difficulty — the  sometimes 
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insuperable  difficulty — of  arriving  at  conclusive  evidence  in  cases  of 
this  nature.  But  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  we  say  again,  is  no  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  disease.  It  is  enough  for 
us  that  such  disease  as  we  have  described  may  and  does  exist.  This 
admitted,  in  cases  of  extreme  doubt,  not  humanity  only,  but  science 
and  justice,  demand  that  our  decision  turn  to  the  side  of  mercy. 

And  if  we  pursue  the  argument  of  Dr.  Mayo,  we  shall  find  that 
even  he  supplies  the  materials  for  his  own  refutation.  At  p.  63  he 
quotes  the  case  of  Mendic  from  Georget: — "  Hypolite  Mendic,  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  French  service,  had  gradually  become 
morose,  capricious,  and  brutal  in  his  conduct,  so  as  to  excite  the  dis- 
gust of  all  his  companions.  This  ends  in  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
such  violence  towards  his  commanding  officer  as  to  render  him  liable 
on  trial  to  the  sentence  of  death.  The  trial  proceeds  ivith  the 
customary  anxiety  of  the  medical  ivitnesses  to  make  out  a  'plea  of  in- 
sanity, but  in  the  course  of  the  trial  one  weighty  fact  was  made  out, — 
namely,  that  before  his  outbreaks  he  was  subject  to  an  epileptiform 
seizure,  out  of  which  he  emerged  into  the  wayward  state  above  noticed. 
This  might  fairly  justify  an  hypothesis  of  delirium,  as  present  at  those 
paroxysms." 

Now,  we  submit  that  if  the  hypothesis  of  delirium — if  nothing  less 
than  that  will  satisfy  Dr.  Mayo — or  of  absolute  insanity  be  fairly 
justified  on  proof  of  epileptiform  seizures,  then  by  parity  of  reasoning 
a  similar  hypothesis  is  justified  in  the  case  of  the  girl  who  was  aflfected 
with  hysteria  and  disordered  menstruation. 

On  this  subject  we  are  happy  to  find  both  Dr.  Bucknill  and  Dr. 
Williams  agreeing  with  us  on  the  leading  points.  Dr.  Bucknill  says 
with  much  truth  : — "  The  doctrine  (p.  82)  has,  to  some  extent,  suffered 
both  from  bad  terminology  and  from  bad  logic  on  the  part  of  its  advo- 
cates, and  especially  from  its  having  been  considered  separately  from  the 
necessary  and  essential  requisite  of  irresponsibility,  a  state  of  disease.''^ 
We  are  very  much  inclined  to  recognise  the  justness  of  Dr.  Bucknill's 
objections  to  the  terms  "uncontrollable"  and  "impulse,"  reserving 
always  our  opinion  that  the  insane  condition  usually  understood  when 
we  use  those  terms  has  a  real  existence.  "The  term  impulse,"  he 
says  (p.  84),  "  conveys  the  idea  of  force  communicated  instantaneously, 
a  rapid  motion  ;  whereas  the  morbid  desires  under  consideration  are 
not  of  instantaneous  production  or  of  rapid  growth.  They  arise  from 
a  chronic  disease,  and  are  resisted  up  to  a  certain  point." — "The  ad- 
jective (p.  85)  uncontrollaUe  is  also  liable  to  serious  objection." — "  The 
real  question  is  not  whether  the  emotions  occasioning  the  overt  act  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  to  control,  but  whether  they  are 
the  result  of  disease."     We  have  only  to  add  to  this  the  qualification 
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that  the  form  of  insanity  commented  upon  is  not  always  of  slow  growth, 
or  dependent  upon  chronic  disease  ;  or  if  it  be,  that  the  duration  of  the 
antecedent  disease  is  in  some  cases  to  all  evidence  short ;  a  reservation 
must  also  be  made  for  those  cases  depending  upon  morbid  ovarian 
irritation  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Dr.  Bucknill  suggests  the  following  modification  of  Esquirol  and 
Marc's  classification  of  homicides  by  the  insane  : — "  1st.  Those  wherein 
the  crime  has  been  occasioned  by  delusion,  and  no  reasonable  person 
can  doubt  or  object  to  the  irresponsibility  of  the  offender.  2nd. 
Wherein  the  offender,  through  suffering  from  mental  disease,  has 
committed  the  crime  under  the  influence  of  some  motive  not  of  a 
delusive  character.  Such  are  the  cases  of  Lawrence,  Touchet,  Had- 
field,  Greensmith,  Staniought,  Burton,  and  others.  In  these  cases, 
the  responsibility  may  be  diminished  or  modified,  but  the  most  ex- 
tended sympathy  for  the  insane  could  scarcely  claim  for  them  that  it 
should  be  altogether  abrogated.  3rd.  Where  with  general  symptoms 
of  cerebro-mental  disease,  neither  delusion  nor  motive  for  the  crime 
are  discoverable.  These  latter  are  the  cases  which  with  a  most  un- 
lucky phraseology  have  been  attributed  to  moral  insanity,  insane  im- 
pulse, uncontrollable  impulse,  homicidal  impulse,  &c." 

Dr.  Bucknill  does  not  then  appear  to  deny  the  actuaUty  of  those 
forms  of  mental  disease  commonly,  although  perhaps  erroneously, 
called  moral  insanity  j  but  he  doubts  whether,  whilst  admitting  them 
to  arise  from  disease,  they  ought  to  confer  complete  irresponsibility. 
Inde"ed,  looking  back  to  his  definition  of  insanity,  it  is  clear  he  is  pre- 
cluded from  denying  the  existence  of  moral  insanity.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  gradations  of  responsibility  we  shall  presently  have  to  offer 
some  remarks. 

The  great  question  of  moral  insanity  is  investigated  by  Dr.  WilHams 
in  the  most  masterly  manner.  A  tone  of  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
reasoning  pervades  his  elaborate  and  logical  analysis.  We  again 
express  our  regret  that  we  cannot,  even  by  means  of  long  quotations, 
convey  to  our  readers  such  a  digest  as  would  not  break  the  chain  and 
mar  the  force  of  his  argument.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  place  his 
leading  conclusions  upon  this  subject  side  by  side  with  those  of  Dr. 
Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill.  He  thus  clearly  lays  down  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  (p.  SO.,  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  No.  XXXYII.)  :— "If  then, 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  neither  the  moral  nor  intellectual  principle 
appears  to  act  independent  of  the  other,  let  us  inquire  how  far  they 
are  identified,  and  to  what  extent  their  unity  is  involved,  when  resulting 
in  the  exercise  of  acts  open  to  the  charge  of  criminality."  He  thus 
contends  against  pure  moral  insanity  : — "  If  we  go  to  the  full  extent 
of  some  writers,  and  allow  the  moral  intelligence  to  be,  ^tr  se^  diseased, 
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or  ^  3Ianie  instinctive  sans  delire^  to  be  present,  while  the  reasoning 
powers  are  wholly  unaffected,  what  else  can  we  suppose  but  that  every 
case  of  confirmed  viciousness  is  an  example  of  such  a  form  of  disease  ?  '* 
At  p.  279,  No.  XXXVI,  he  describes  or  defines  monomania  "  as  a 
disease  in  which  the  mind  appears  to  suffer  from  a  paralysis  of  its 
powers  of  conception,  and  is  inadequate  to  appreciate  the  general  or 
partial  relations  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  monomaniacal  con- 
ceptions involves."  This  view  coincides  closely  with  that  of  Gruislain 
and  Renaudin.  He  says : — "  All  examples  of  moral  insanity  which 
the  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence  supply,  may  be  ranged  under  one 
of  the  following  heads :  I.  Cases  in  which  the  development  of  the 
moral  feelings  or  affections  appears  as  originally  deficient.  II.  Cases 
in  which  the  perversion  of  the  moral  feelings  or  affective  faculties 
appears  to  occur  incidentally.  III.  Cases  in  which  the  moral  feelings 
appear  to  become  universally  disordered.  IV.  Cases  in  which  the 
moral  feelings  appear  as  partially  diseased."  Dr.  Williams  thus  sums 
up  his  conclusions: — "I.  By  the  term  moral  insanity,  we  express 
mental  unsoundness,  chiefly  evidenced  through  the  moral  or  affective 
faculty.  II.  Though  the  moral  and  intellectual  perceptions  are 
capable  of  independent  exercises  (?},  yet  in  their  effective  operations 
they  mutually  blend  together  and  co-operate.  III.  Analogous 
differences  are  observable  in  the  development  of  the  morals  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  IV.  Those  differences  are  such  as  seem  to  impart 
a  special  character  or  disposition  to  each.  V.  The  intelligence  is,  in 
the  healthy,  properly  regulated  mind,  capable  of  controlling  and 
directing  the  moral  exercises.,  VI.  The  moral  or  affective  faculty 
being  closely  associated  with  the  sensational,  is,  therefore,  in  nearer 
relation  to  the  personality.  VII.  Disease,  affecting  the  personality, 
may  occasion  morbid  changes  in  the  moral  disposition  without  imme- 
diately involving  the  intelligence.  VIII.  From  the  intimate  blending, 
intricate  co-operation,  and  mutual  dependency,  of  the  separate  mental 
faculties,  causes  producing  abnormal  action  in  the  one,  unusually, 
(usually  ?)  eventuate  in  causing  derangement  of  the  other.  IX.  Though 
in  derangements  of  the  mind  the  moral  faculty  appears  primarily  and 
solely  involved  in  many  instances,  the  non-development  of  intellectual 
unsoundness,  through  other  manifestations,  cannot  be  received  as  proof 
of  its  non-existence.  X.  The  sense  of  moral  perception  is  found  to 
vary  according  to  the  natm-e  and  extent  of  the  guidance  it  may  have 
received.  XI.  The  moral  faculty,  although  incapable  of  determining 
positive  duties,  is  adequate  to  oppose  intellectual  suggestions  in  such 
exercises  as  now  inmiediately  involve  the  moral  perceptions.  XII.  A 
want  of  accordance  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  may 
proceed  from  either  undue  excitement  of  the  moral  or  inefficient  exercise 
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of  the  mental  powers.  XIII.  Those  causes  adequate  to  affect  either 
faculty  must  be  carefully  sought  for,  previous  to  offering  an  opinion. 
XIV.  That  as  those  causes  involve  questions  of  a  physiological,  patho- 
logical, and  strictly  medical  nature,  irrespective  of  their  ethical,  logical, 
or  legal  relations,  their  proper  estimation  requires  such  a  combination 
of  knowledge  as  none  other  than  a  psychological  physician  could  be 
reasonably  expected  to  possess."  We  commend  these  propositions, 
which  embrace  the  elementary  principles  whence  the  existence  and 
nature  of  moral  insanity  may  be  deduced,  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  our  readers. 

We  pass  on  to  the  weighty  practical  question  before  us,  the 
conditions  of  responsibility,  as  applying  to  insanity  in  general,  in- 
cluding the  forms  distinguished  as  moral  insanity.  And,  first,  let 
us  state  how  our  authors  would  respectively  define  those  conditions. 
Dr.  Maj^o  says :  "  No  abnormal  state  of  mind  confers  irresponsibility 
(an  attribute  which  the  inventors  of  the  term  '  moral  insanity'  con- 
ceive it  to  possess),  unless  such  abnormal  state  of  mind  involve  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  moral  perversion."  We  have  already  seen  that, 
to  constitute  intellectual  perversion,  Dr.  Mayo  requires  proof  of  in- 
consecutiveness  or  of  delirium.  From  the  headings  of  his  third  lecture 
we  gather  the  following: — "That  idiocy  (!)  and  unsoundness  of  mind 
(a  condition  Dr.  Mayo  endeavours  to  discriminate  from  insanity)  each 
involves  some  responsibility  in  reference  to  crime."  He  does  not 
state  or  give  any  rules  for  estimating  the  degrees  of  responsibility 
these  states  involve  ;  his  definition  of  insanity  even,  being  made  to  turn 
entirely  on  delirium,  utterly  failing  in  enabling  us  to  determine  who 
is  sane  and  who  is  not ;  even  if  we  could  determine,  by  his  test,  who 
were  insane,  we  should  still  have  to  seek  for  new  evidence  to  determine 
the  degree  of  responsibility  (for  the  insane  are  not  irresponsible),  and 
yet,  leaving  the  question  thus  vague,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Mayo  (p.  87), 
"  Meanwhile  we  cannot  urge  that  a  scale  of  secondary  punishments  is 
involved  in  any  insurmountable  difficulties  of  application"  ! 

Are  Dr.  Bucknill's  statements  more  precise  and  satisfactory  ?  He 
thus  lays  down  his  limitation  (p.  1.5)  :  "  Insanity  being  a  condition  of 
partial  change,  it  is  difficult  for  the  psychopathic  physician  to  deduce 
from  it  the  result  of  total  irresponsibility.  Logically,  the  loss  of  re- 
sponsibility must  be  held  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  amount  of 
disease."  But  how  is  this  amount  to  be  ascertained  ?  At  p.  59  he 
says :  "  Besponsibility  depends  upon  power  not  upon  Jcnowledge,  still  less 
upon  feeling.''^  We  find  nothing  much  more  precise  than  this.  It  is 
often  difficult,  as  we  too  well  know,  to  prove  actual  insanity ;  but  what 
is  this  difficulty  compared  with  that  proposed  to  us  of  constructing  a 
graduated  scale  of  disease  and  responsibility,  which,  to  be  just  or  appli- 
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cable,  ought  to  be  as  nicely  divided  as  the  scale  of  a  thermometer ! 
Until  we  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  psycho-pathometer  we  fear 
we  must  be  content  to  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  and  intelligible  rule, 
that  insanity  confers  irresponsibility. 

We  gather  from  Dr.  Williams'  treatise  that  he  also  would  consider 
a  modified  responsibility  of  the  insane  proper,  but  we  are  unable  to 
extract  any  clear  or  precise  expression  of  his  views  upon  this  question. 

We  have,  probably,  already  said  enough  to  show  the  fundamental 
error  and  impracticability  of  this  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
insane,  but,  before  proceeding  to  another  branch  of  our  critique,  we 
think  it  desirable  to  add  a  few  more  considerations.  We  cannot  forbear 
quotingthe  just  and  humane  reflections  of  Dr.  Pritchard:  "In  the  instance 
of  instinctive  insanity,  or  insane  impulse  to  commit  acts  of  violence 
and  atrocity,  to  play  the  incendiary,  or  to  violate  the  good  order  and 
decency  of  social  life,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  thing  requirmg 
much  consideration  is  the  real  existence  of  disease,  and  its  distinction 
from  ordinary  and  real  criminality.  .  .  .  Whether  he  ought  (disease 
being  proved),  in  any  case,  to  undergo  other  punishment  (than  se- 
clusion) is  a  question  which  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  discuss.  As 
we  have  seen  that  a  struggle  has  often  taken  place  between  the  desire 
to  commit  any  violent  act  and  the  conscientious  feelings  of  the  un- 
fortunate person  who  is  thus  tempted,  it  is  probable  that  some  have 
yielded  to  the  temptation,  though  convinced  that  they  ought  to  have 
resisted  it.  Such  persons  must  be  admitted  to  be  morally  guilty, 
and  to  deserve  to  suffer.  But  the  calamity  with  which  we  know 
them  to  be  afflicted  is  already  so  great,  that  humanity  forbids  our 
entertaining  the  thought  of  adding  to  it.  Perhaps  all  that  we  ought 
to  aim  at  in  such  a  case  is,  to  secure  the  community  against  the  evils 
to  which  it  may  be  exposed." 

Dr.  Bucknill  argues  that  the  degrees  of  responsibility  and  of  in- 
sanity stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  What  is  this  but  to 
say — since  no  man  is  wholly  insane  or  demented — that  no  madman 
is  wholly  irresponsible  ?  To  carry  this  proposition  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  as  it  ought  to  be  if  the  principle  has  a  foundation  in 
truth,  would,  therefore,  be  to  bring  every  insane  person  under  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  The  plea  of  insanity  would  no  longer  be  ad- 
mitted, as  it  is  now  admitted,  to  exempt  a  person  from  trial.  According 
to  Judge  Hale  all  criminals  were  insane  :  Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill 
reverse  the  proposition,  and  say,  all  insane  are  criminal.  According 
to  them  insanity  ought  not  to  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  exemption 
from  trial.  They  would  have  the  jury  first  determine  whether  the 
crime  imputed  has  been  committed,  when  the  rational  idea  of  crime 
is  an  absurdity,  a  self-evident  contradiction,  and  then  to  investigate 
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tlie  question  of  insanity  ;  and  then— is'not  that  enough  ?  No  !  the 
jury  must  then  make  out  the  degree  of  insanity !  They  must  apply 
the  yet-to-be-diseovered  psycho-pathometer  to  determine  the  exact 
measure  of  responsibility,  and  then  —  climax  of  contradictions,  the 
judge  must  adjust  his  scale  of  secondary  punishments,  admitting  the 
insanity  as  an  "  extenuating  circumstance !" 

Is  it  necessary  to  observe  that  this  doctrine  involves  an  entire 
subversion  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  medical  and  legal  prac- 
titioners in  cases  of  insanity  ?  Prisons  must  be  substituted,  to  a 
great  extent  at  least,  for  hospitals ;  or  psychopathic  physicians  must 
become  gaolers.  Dr.  Bucknill  and  Dr.  Mayo  would  consign  one  of 
their  "responsible"  lunatics,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  this  argument 
of  secondary  punishment — we  presume  they  would  not  hang  the  very 
worst  of  them — to  incarceration,  as  a  punisJiment.  Who,  we  ask 
them,  is  to  be  his  custodian  ?  Is  he  to  be  sent  to  an  ordinaiy  gaol  ? 
But  they  admit  he  is  diseased ;  and  who  shall  heal  the  sick  but  the 
physician  ?  Dr.  Mayo,  who  holds  the  eccentric  idea  that  the  "  mind 
may  he  diseased  in  the  abstract ^^ — a  notion  we  shall  presently  discuss 
—would  probably  send  him  to  gaol  to  be  lectured  to  by  the  chaplain, 
and  disciplined  by  the  turnkey !  But  Dr.  Bucknill  would,  as  we  inter- 
pret his  views,  send  him  to  a  special  asylum  for  "  criminal  lunatics." 
He  would,  therefore,  place  them  under  the  care  of  a  physician ;  but 
the  profession  and  duties  of  a  physician  forbid  him  to  be  an  officer 
for  executing  the  final  sentences  of  the  law.  Dr.  Bucknill  is  a  physician, 
and  an  able  one,  not  a  gaoler:  his  "responsible  lunatic"  would,  there- 
fore, come  under  his  care  as  2i  patient,  not  as  2^,  prisoner ;  as  one  re- 
quiring medical  not  penal  treatment.  And  if  this  be  so,  is  not  the 
whole  case  conceded,  namely,  that  no  insane  person  who  is  a  fit  subject 
— as  we  presume  all  insane  persons  are — for  medical  treatment  can, 
with  propriety,  be  made  the  subject  of  criminal  piinislionent  ? 

Shall  we  point  to  yet  another  subversion  of  all  intelligible  princi- 
ples of  sanity  and  insanity  necessarily  involved  in  this  doctrine  ? 
Shall  we  ask  what  it  is  that  constitutes  insanity  ;  is  it  the  disease, 
the  antecedent  morbid  lesion  of  the  body  entailing  disorders  of  the 
mind,  or  is  it  the  overt  act  of  violence  or  wrong  that  makes  the 
madman  ?  Dr.  Bucknill  expressly  contends  that,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  cases,  namely,  those  of  moral  insanity,  the  terms  "uncon- 
trollable impulse"  are  improper,  because  the  act  was  owing  to  "  chronic 
disease."  What,  then,  is  the  overt  act,  but  the  accidental  culmi- 
nating point  of  disease,  of  insanity  ?  Now,  being  diseased,  the  patient 
ought  to  be,  and  would  have  been,  had  his  malady  been  detected  in 
time,  placed  under  medical  care  before  the  perpetration  of  the  overt 
act.      Is  society  to  take  advantage  of  its  own  lacTies  and  punish  a 
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sick  man  for  that  act  which  emanated  from  his  sickness,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  anticipated?  Who  can  estimate  the  number  of 
deeds  of  violence  which  are  annually  prevented  through  the  medical 
treatment  of  insane  patients  ?  Are  they  insane  whilst  under  control 
and  protected  from  committing  deeds  of  violence ;  and  do  they  only 
become  criminal  and  responsible  when  left  to  themselves,  with  free 
scope  for  their  disease  to  declare  itself  by  deeds  of  violence  ? 

But  we  have  surely  said  enough  upon  this  subject  to  leave  it  with 
confidence  to  the  decision  of  every  man  who  is  willing  to  reason  from 
facts,  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
and  to  every  physician  who  has  not  a  theory  to  maintain,  and  who 
is  not  given  to  indulge  in  "  adventurous  speculation's." 

But  we  have  now  to  exhibit  another  doctrine  of  Dr.  Mayo's,  which, 
as  it  is  not  classed  with  his  three  "  adventurous  speculations,"  we  pre- 
sume, so  commends  itself  to  his  judgment  as  not  to  require  any  par- 
ticular apology  in  introducing  it  to  his  readers.  At  p.  24,  we  find  the 
following  passage  : — "  That  there  should  be  a  disease  of  the  mind  in 
tlie  abstract,  that  such  disease  should  work  changes  in  us,  viewed  in 
this  light,  analogous  to  the  physical  changes  of  our  bodily  organs,  is 
neither  unnatural  nor  inconceivable  (?)  A  parasitical  growth — if  for 
want  of  a  proper  term  I  may  borrow  this  epithet  from  physical  specu- 
lation— may  take  place  under  such  disease,  itself  possessing  vital  func- 
tions and  energies  (!)  but  having  no  other  relation  to  matter  than  the 
obvious  one  on  which  the  tenure  of  our  present  life  is  based, — namely, 
that  we  have  an  immaterial  and  a  material  being  indissolubly  bound 
together  for  the  duration  of  that  life,  while,  for  anything  we  know, 
the  immaterial  element  may  be  just  as  subject  to  its  proper  affections 

as  the  material  one  is The  above  remarks  may  at  least  have  a 

wholesome  tendency  to  keep  before  us  in  our  speculations  the  immense 
fund  of  mental  disease  that  may  exist,  inappreciable  through  any 
knowledge  that  we  at  present  possess  of  phenomena  so  little  capable 
of  being  made  the  subject  of  experiment,  or  even  observation,  as  those 
which  I  am  supposing."  (!) 

And  this  is  not  an  " adventurous  speculation!"  It  is  "neither  un- 
natural nor  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  disease  of  the  mind  in 
the  abstract !"  Nay,  more  ;  it  is  "neither  unnatural  nor  inconceivable" 
that  a  new  immaterial  entity,  "  a  parasitical  growth,  itself  possessing 
vital  functions  and  energies,"  may  take  place  under  this  abstract 
disease!  He  borrows  this  image,  this  "parasitical  growth,"  from 
"  physical  speculation,"  and  it  does  not  check  his  "  adventurous  specu- 
lations" to  find  himself  unable  even  to  conceive  of  mind  at  all  without 
having  recourse  to  physical  ideas !  But  having  thus  set  up  this  ideal 
"  parasitical  growth,"  Dr.  Mayo  straightway  applies  his  discovery,  as  if 

q2 
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it  were  an  established  fact  inpsychology,  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  the  relations  of  society !  It  was  said  by 
Locke,  and  its  truth  is  generally  recognised,  that  we  arrive  at  our  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind  in  general  by  reflecting  upon  the  operations 
of  our  own.  But  it  is  clear  from  this  mental  experience  of  Dr.  Maj^o's 
that  we  must  receive  the  speculations  even  of  the  greatest  abstract 
philosophers  with  considerable  caution.  Dr.  Mayo,  we  may  presume, 
discovered  this  "parasitical  growth"  in  his  own  mind;  at  least  there 
is  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that  it  exists  anywhere  else ;  and  we 
should  be  slow  to  admit  this  speculation,  although  not  "  adventur- 
ous," nor  "unnatural,"  nor  "inconceivable,"  so  long  as  it  remains 
the  undivided  and  characteristic  property  of  Dr.  Maj^o,  as  a  general 
fact  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

But  we  should  think  this  speculative  abstract  insanity  unworthy 
of  a  moment's  serious  attention,  but  for  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  author's  conclusions  about  insane  responsibility  and  the  altera- 
tion of  our  mode  of  criminal  procedure.  We  must  therefore  exa- 
mine it  a  little  more  closely,  and  we  take  leave  to  ask  Dr.  Mayo 
how  it  was  that,  taking  no  account  of  the  "parasitical  growth,"  he 
became  possessed  of  evidence  that  the  mind  can  be  "  diseased  in  the 
abstract"  ?  Has  he  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  observing  the 
mind  in  the  abstract  in  any  condition,  healthy  or  diseased  ?  Many 
superstitious  persons  are  still  found  who  believe  that  disembodied 
ghosts  exhibit  themselves  upon  earth,  —  and  some  are  said  to  play 
strange  freaks,  —  but  has  any  one  jQi  seen  or  described  an  insane 
(jliost?  Certainly  no  one,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Ma^^o.  But  there  is 
another  condition  of  mingled  superstition  and  imposture  under  which 
it  has  been  held  that  the  mind  can  be  separated  from  the  body.  Is 
Dr.  Mayo  a  mesmeric  philosopher  ?  Does  he  possess  the  faculty  of 
"  projecting  his  mind"  from  his  body,  and  so  of  studying  it  in  the 
abstract  ?  If  it  be  in  this  manner  that  he  has  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sion, we  must  imagine  that  he  was  operated  upon  by  a  neophyte  in  the 
art,  and  that  under  unskilful  "passes"  poor  Dr. Mayo's  forsaken  body 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  its  mind  back  again  entire  after  its  tem- 
porary divorce.  If  this  speculation  be  correct — and  it  appears  to 
account  for  the  looseness  of  Dr.  Mayo's  theory — we  should  urge  him 
to  place  himself  under  the  hands  of  a  more  expert  performer,  to 
."project  his  mind"  again  in  search  of  the  part  that  was  lost,  and  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  dropping  that  "parasitical  growth"  which  it 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  pick  up  in  its  first  expedition. 

We  are  really  anxious  to  know  how  Dr.  Mayo  has  penetrated  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  material  world,  and  so  we  will  ask  him  another 
question.      Is  he  a  secret  disciple  or  adept  in  the  doctrine  of  Yeda, 
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who,  although  not  like  Berkeley,  denying  the  existence  of  matter,  yet 
claimed  for  his  followers  the  power  of  excluding  all  ideas  derived  from 
the  external  world,  and  the  capacity  of  arriving  at  a  purely  spiritual 
existence  ?  If  Dr.  Mayo  believes  in  ghosts,  mesmerism,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Veda,  we  trust  he  will  exhibit  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and 
declare  himself;  or  if  he  believes  in  none  of  these,  we  submit  that  he 
is  bound  to  inform  the  scientific  world  by  what  other  means  he  haa 
acquu'ed  the  conviction  that  mind  may  be  diseased  in  the  abstract. 
Were  the  questions  we  are  now  considering  such  as  interested  phy- 
sicians only,  it  would  be  impertinent  on  our  part  to  point  out  by  a 
smgle  serious  argument  the  necessary  dependence  of  mind  upon  body. 
But  they  have  an  immediate  bearing  upon  legislation,  and  are  there- 
fore discussed  with  eagerness  by  lawyers  and  all  persons  of  education. 
We  think  it,  therefore,  useful  to  state  that  it  is  a  matter  of  chemical 
and  medical  observation  and  inference  that  no  exercise  of  the  mind  can 
be  carried  on  but  at  the  direct  expense  of  physical  matter.  Let  a  man 
endeavour  as  he  will  to  lose  sight  of  his  body,  and  to  indulge  in  the 
purest  spiritual  reveries  that  he  can,  the  result  of  his  spiritual  abstrac- 
tions will  be  felt  in  the  waste  of  corporeal  tissues ;  brain-matter  has^ 
been  used,  and  will  have  to  be  repaired.  So  impossible  is  it  even  to 
conceive  at  all  without  the  participation  of  the  body,  so  idle  is  it  to 
talk  of  insanity  in  the  abstract ! 

But,  however  arrived  at,  Dr.  Mayo  enunciates  this  hypothesis. 
Having  adopted  it,  some  of  his  medico-legal  conclusions  will  appear  the 
less  extraordinary.  For  example,  he  who  argues  that  the  mind  exists 
as  a  separate  entity  from  the  body,  or  that  it  can  be  investigated  in 
any  other  way  than  through  physical  manifestations,  and  that  it  is 
liable  to  become  diseased  per  se,  without  respect  to  the  body,  is  of 
course  at  liberty  to  contend  that  an  insane  person  is  responsible  to 
the  law,  although  we  find  it  difficult,  even  from  this  extravagant  pre- 
mise, to  deduce  this  equally  extravagant  conclusion.  For  whether  the 
mind  originate  disease  in  itself,  or  acquire  it  from  the  body,  is  there 
not  still  disease  that  destroys  power  and  responsibility  ?  But  Dr. 
Mayo,  with  stoic  sternness,  ever  eager  to  bring  the  lunatic  within  the 
gripe  of  the  law,  advocates  another  doctrine  which  also  hangs  upon 
the  theory  of  abstract  mind-disease.  He  contends,  of  course,  for  re- 
sponsibility under  so-called  "  lucid  intervals."  We  are  told  (pp.  49,  50) 
by  Dr.  Mayo,  in  combating  the  able  argument  of  Bay — who  with  un- 
accountable ilHberality  is  not  permitted  to  retain  his  name  as  it  came 
to  him  from  his  father,  and  is  given  on  his  title-page,  but  who  is 
always  styled  by  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  Bae — "  Esquirol  found  that  out  of 
2814  recoveries  of  the  insane,  292  have  recm-rences  of  the  disease^ 
These  persons,  then,  had  obtained  temporary  cures,  and  I  know  not 
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how  Dr.  JSae  could  refuse  to  any  criminal  outbreak  of  which  they  may 
hereafter  be  guilty,  the  same  immunities  from  punishment,  and  on  the 
same  grounds,  which  he  confers  upon  persons  presumed  to  labour 
imder  the  temporary  recovery  afforded  by  a  lucid  interval." 

From  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Mayo  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  "lucid  interval,"  the  very  expression  implying 
a  continuance  of  disease,  and  a  recovery,  otherwise  he  could  not  apply 
the  same  reasoning  to  both  conditions.  Things  opposite  in  their 
nature  are  not  the  subjects  of  analogical  reasoning.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  then  to  point  out  that  all  the  most  distinguished  patholo- 
gists of  the  present  day  maintain  that  a  "lucid  interval"  in  the 
sense  of  absolute  temporary  recovery,  the  sense  in  which  lawyers 
and  Dr.  Mayo  understand  it,  does  not  exist.  The  supposed  "  lucid 
intervals"  can  only  be  regarded  as  remissions  of  the  disease,  the 
disease,  like  ague  or  epilepsy,  subsisting  nevertheless.  Is  a  man  free 
from  ague,  or  healthy,  during  the  intervals  between  the  fit  ?  Is  a  man 
liable  to  periodic  attacks  of  mania,  separated  by  intervals  of  compara- 
tive quiet,  a  healthy  man  ?  Such  a  notion  can  only  be  maintained  by 
metaphysical  speculatists,  who  dream  of  mental  disease  in  the  abstract. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  sound  pathology,  and  no  less  subversive  of 
justice  and  humanity. 

It  is  beyond  our  text  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  but  we  cannot  help  asking,  what  hope  of  successful  treatment 
is  held  out  if  we  adopt  Dr.  Mayo's  abstract  speculations?  Few  w^ill  share 
his  expectation  that  the  dread  of  the  rigour  of  the  law,  or  the  exhorta- 
tions of  ministers  of  religion,  would  exert  either  a  curative  or  a  preven- 
tive agency,  and  still  fewer  will  look  with  favour  upon  a  theory  which, 
carried  to  its  natural  conclusion,  would  discredit  altogether  the  inter- 
vention of  the  physician  in  the  cure  of  the  insane,  lead  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  county  lunatic  asylums,  and  the  substitution  of  the  turnkey, 
the  gaol,  and  the  hulks,  and  even  the  scaffold. 

Is  it  necessary  to  pursue  absurdity  further  ?  Shall  we  ask  Dr. 
Mayo  how  he  reconciles  it  with  even  his  sense  of  justice,  that  the  body 
which  in  a  case  of  abstract  mind-disease  with  "  parasitical  growth," 
must  be  presumed  to  be  innocent  of  crime,  should  be  condemned  to 
suffer  the  penalties  of  the  law  for  offences  for  which  it  could  no  more 
be  answerable  than  the  inanimate  weajx)n  which  the  maniac  or  the 
criminal  employs  ?  It  is  possible  that  the  feeling  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  age  are  both  erroneous ;  it  is  possible  that  Dr.  Mayo,  who 
we  are  to  believe  has  seen  much  more  than  is  dreamed  of  in  our  phi- 
losophy, is  right.  But  we  cannot  regret  that  a  decision  based  alike 
upon  sound  principles  of  philanthropy  and  sound  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  is  not  likely  to  be  overturned  or  dis- 
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turbed  by  the  baseless  conjectures  of  men  who  substitute  visionary 
and  "  adventurous  speculations"  for  philosophical  induction. 

We  pass  on  to  the  last  question  raised  in  the  works  before  us.  After 
divorcing  mind  from  body  during  earthly  life,  Dr.  Mayo  proceeds  to 
what,  according  to  his  own  expression,  is  a  Quore  "  adventurous  specu- 
lation." His  last  step  is  to  overturn  the  principles  upon  which  the 
administration  of  justice  is  conducted  in  this  country.  Dr.  Bucknill 
does  not  advocate  the  same  measures  as  Dr.  Mayo,  but  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  his  propositions  are  scarcely  more  tenable  or  less 
dangerous.  Dr.  Mayo  proposes  to  extend  "to  criminal  cases  that 
practice  which  actually  prevails  in  analogous  civil  cases,  as  in  com- 
missions De  Lunatico  Inquirendo,  of  the  examination  of  the 
party  whose  mental  state  is  in  question,  in  presence  of  the  jury  and 
the  Court." 

We  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  ob- 
vious objections  to  this  proposal.  What  we  have  already  said  on  the 
subject  of  secondary  punishments  for  the  insane,  applies  in  great 
measui'e  to  this  proposal  to  examine  the  persons  pleading  insanity 
before  the  court  and  jury.  We  will  not  stop  to  point  out  what  must 
be  obvious  to  every  physician  skilled  in  the  observation  of  the  insane, 
that  such  a  plan  is  the  very  worst  that  could  possibly  be  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity 
of  a  prisoner.  We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  horrors  that  might 
result  from  such  a  course.  It  often  requires  long  observation  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  of  which  privacy  is  the  most  esseiitial,  in 
order  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  mental  state  of  a  person 
alleged  to  be  insane.  The  force  of  the  analogy  from  the  practice  in 
commissions  de  lunatico  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  many  of 
these  cases,  the  alleged  lunatic  is  only  present  before  the  jury  by  a 
fiction ;  the  inquiry  in  essential  points  does  not  differ  from  that  in 
criminal  courts ;  in  both  cases  the  jury  see  the  alleged  lunatic ;  they 
may  hear  him  answer  a  few  questions  ;  but  their  decision  turns  upon  the 
evideiiee  of  the  medical  witnesses  who  have  seen  and  examined  the 
person  under  proper  conditions  for  forming  their  opinion.  To  examine 
in  open  court  an  alleged  lunatic,  who  is  really  of  sound  mind,  and  who 
is  accused  of  a  criminal  offence,  would  be  in  some  cases  to  run  immi- 
nent danger  of  discovering  insanity  where  none  existed ;  to  examine  in 
the  same  way  a  person  really  insane,  would  be  a  cruel  and  revolting 
proceeding. 

Dr.  Bucknill  says  (p.  120),  "  Of  not  less  importance  than  some 
modification  of  the  inflexibility  of  English  law  in  relation  to  entire 
responsibility  or  irresponsibihty,  is  the  necessity  of  discovering  some 
more  fitting  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the  delicate  question  of  insanity, 
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than  that  rough  instrument  of  justice,  a  common  jury.'*  He  pro- 
poses "  experts,"  who  he  says,  quoting  from  Ray,  "  are  persons  ap- 
pointed in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  either  hy  the  court  or  by 
the  agreement  of  the  parties,  to  make  inquiry  under  oath  in  re- 
ference to  certain  facts,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  court.  They 
are  not  examined  as  witnesses,  nor  have  they  any  power  of  de- 
ciding the  cause  hke  arbitrators ;  their  functions  are  more  analo- 
gous to  those  of  a  Master  in  Chancery.  In  reference  to  doubtful 
cases  of  insanity,  their  duties  would  perhaps  approximate  more 
closely  to  those  fulfilled  in  our  own  Admiralty  Coui*ts  by  the 
masters  of  the  Trinit}^  Company.  In  intricate  questions  of  col- 
hsion,  salvage,  and  cases  of  that  nature,  these  experienced  mariners 
are  summoned  to  aid  the  court,  as  amici  curice.''^  Dr.  Bucknill  forti- 
fies his  opinion  by  citing  the  following  passage  from  the  last  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  : — "  If,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  an  indictment,  the  plea  of  insanity  be  set  up,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  question  should  be  tried  and  determined  by  the  court 
after  taking  medical  and  other  evidence,  and  not  by  the  common  jury 
empanelled  to  try  the  facts." 

In  opposition  to  these  suggestions,  we  might  be  content  with  stating 
the  clear,  common-sense  opinions  of  Dr.  Williams : — "  Although  we 
believe  it  to  be  essential  that  the  physician  have  his  mind  thoroughl}'- 
impressed  with  the  true  association  between  ethics  and  law,  in  order 
that  he  be  the  better  enabled  to  estimate  the  question  of  mental 
soundness  in  its  relation  to  crime ;  it  is  above  all  things  important 
that  in  his  professional  opinions  lie  abstain  from  outstepping  the  hounds 
of  medicine,  which  freely  consigns  to  juries  the  appreciation  of  the 
first,  while  equally  denying  their  capability  of  adjudicating  on  the 
second." 

We  have  italicised  a  sentiment  in  which  we  entirely  concur,  being 
convinced  that  nothing  can  tend  more  to  lower  the  influence  of  medi- 
cine in  the  presence  of  the  law  than  the  practice  advocated  by  Dr. 
Mayo  and  Dr.  Bucknill,  of  trenching  on  the  domain  of  either  judge  or 

"  The  ethico-legal  considerations  belong  to  the  jury;  the  psycho- 
ethical  to  the  physician." 

"Society  is  fully  warranted  in  being  jealous  of  her  rights,  and 
equally  justified  in  seeking  to  prevent  any  body  of  professional  men 
from  assuming  an  authority  in  reference  to  matters  affecting  her  in- 
terests, those  matters  being  within  her  own  control.  Both  the  bar 
and  the  public  are,  however,  deceived  when  they  presume  the  general 
not  the  particular  application  of  medical  opinions.  The  question  to  be 
determined  in  psychological   investigations  is   not   whether   certain 
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phenomena  indicate  the  soundness  of  the  mind  or  morals  of  all  men, 
but  how  far  they  may  enable  us  to  estimate  their  relative  condition  in 
a  particular  individual." 

Dr.  Williams  grapples  directly  with  the  question  of  medical  juries  : 
"  If  it  be  contended  that  medical  men  are  so  pre-eminently  adapted  for 
such  intricate  investigations,  and  it  be  conceded  that  cases  may  arise 
in  which  the  physical  estimate  of  crime  involves  many  abstruse  and 
difficult  considerations,  it  may  be  asked,  '  Why  are  other  than  medical 
juries  empanelled  to  adjudicate  on  such  matters  ?'  To  this  we  reply  : 
There  are  many  grave  and  fitting  reasons  that  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  should  be  maintained.  Were  medical  men  required  to  prima- 
rily decide  on  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  of  an  individual 
accused  of  crime,  unless  their  oj^inions  embraced  the  act  originating  the 
accusation,  their  adjudication  would  he  altogether  unjust ;  for  that  act 
might  he  the  hinge  on  ivhich  their  estimate  of  his  sanity  should  turn. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  include  this  act,  the  onus  of  proof  respect- 
ing the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused  is  thereby  j^laced  in 
their  hands  ;  and  we  have  no  grounds  for  inferring  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  greater  unanimity  would  prevail  than  is  seen  in  ordi- 
nary tribunals.  Were  they  to  assume  the  act  as  committed,  they 
would  thereby  identify  the  question  of  the  accused's  sanity  with  that 
of  his  criminality.  These,  and  man}'-  other  reasons  we  might  adduce, 
have  fully  satisfied  us  that  determining  guilt  or  innocence  by  the  voice 
of  the  jury,  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  by  the  judgment 
(i.  e.,  according  to  the  evidence)  of  the  physician,  is  the  course  best 
calculated  to  maintain  public  confidence  and  insure  public  safety." 

We  believe  that  the  argument  so  well  put  by  Dr.  Williams 
will  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  all  professions,  at 
least  of  all  who  do  not  give  way  to  the  irrational  impulse  to  seek 
for  a  new  and  especial  intervention  of  the  legislature,  in  order  to 
obviate  every  special  difficulty  that  may  occasionally  arise  in  practice. 
We  doubt  very  much,  with  Dr.  Williams,  whether  the  substitution 
of  medical  courts,  medical  amici  curice,  or  medical  juries,  would  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  law  in  cases  complicated  with  in- 
sanity. And  of  this  we  are  firmly  convinced,  that  no  sufficient  case 
has  been  made  out  to  induce  the  legislature  to  entertain  so  vital  a 
question  as  that  of  breaking  down  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  ever  ready  to 
point  a  jest  or  a  sarcasm  against  the  ignorance  of  juries,  that  ignorance 
is  sometimes  less  dangerous  than  imperfect  or  distempered  knowledge. 
And  juries  are  not  always  ignorant.  Let  Englishmen  consider  whether 
they  had  not  better  trust  their  liberties  to  the  honest  plain  sense  of 
twelve  of  their  countrymen  than  to  a  medical  judge  imbued  with  the 
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abstract  crotchets  about  "parasitical  mental  growths"  and  indefi- 
nable scales  of  secondary  punishments  of  Dr.  Mayo.  But  Englishmen 
are  not  likely  to  forget  that  a  jury  is  the  shield  interposed  between, 
the  governing  power  and  the  citizen,  in  order  to  protect  him  from 
arbitrary  and  illegal  assaults  upon  his  liberty.  May  not  a  man's 
liberty  be  assailed  by  the  false  imputation  of  insanity  ?  The  thing 
Jias  been  done  ;  it  may  be  done  again  :  and  no  greater  facilit}^  for  the 
perpetration  of  similar  outrages  could  be  given  than  that  of  with- 
drawing a  man  from  the  cognizance  of  the  jury  by  setting  up  the  im- 
putation of  insanity.  But  if  juries  are  sometimes  "rough  instruments 
of  justice,"  has  not  the  institution  borne,  dm*ing  many  centuries,  a 
fair  comparison  with  other  modes  of  administering  justice  ?  The 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  which  skilled  persons  preside  and  adjudicate 
without  the  presence  of  juries,  have  not  worked  so  well  as  to  have 
found  much  favour  with  the  public.  Abroad,  there  is  an  universal 
tendency  to  introduce  and  extend  the  jury-system  of  England. 

But  why  should  juries  be  disqualified  on  the  ground  of  their 
ignorance  of  psychology  ?  The)/  are  not  called  upon  to  judge  of  psy- 
chology^ hut  of  evidence.  To  contend  that  juries  are  not  competent  to 
deal  with  questions  of  insanity,  because  they  are  not  psychopathic 
physicians,  is  to  contend  that  juries  are  not  competent  to  deal  with 
questions  of  engineering,  because  they  are  not  engineers  ;  with  ques- 
tions of  law,  because  they  are  not  lawyers  ;  with  questions  of  science, 
because  they  are  not  scientific ;  and  so  on,  to  the  extinction  of  juries 
altogether,  and  the  establishment  of  as  many  different  courts,  on  the 
model  of  the  Admiralty  or  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  as  there  are  pro- 
fessions and  sciences.  Heaven  save  us  from  such  reforms !  We  enter- 
tain, however,  a  comforting  assm'ance  that  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
public  will  wait  for  stronger  reasons  than  have  yet  been  adduced  before 
adopting  maxims  so  revolutionary  and  so  visionary, and  that,in  the  mean- 
time, they  will  stand  by  the  motto,  "  Nolumus  leges  Anglise  mutari." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  our  task.  We  have 
examined  the  three  great  questions  raised  in  the  works  before  us  with 
care,  and  have  expressed  our  opinions  upon  them  with  freedom  and 
with  candour.  The  psychological  doctrines  of  Dr.  Mayo  are  so  pecuhar 
in  their  nature,  and  so  dangerous  in  the  appUcations  proposed,  that  we 
have  felt  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  expose  their  fallacy  with  aU  the 
more  freedom,  because  the  professional  position  of  their  author  might 
obtain  for  them  an  extrinsic  authority.  The  psychological  doctrines 
of  Dr.  Bucknill  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  researches  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  modern  physicians.  The  principal  objections  we  have  had 
to  urge  against  Dr.  Bucknill' s  work  are  not  directed  against  his  views 
of  mental  pathology.     Few  physicians  of  the  present  day  have  given 
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more  solid  contributions  to  the  science  of  cerebro-mental  disease.  His 
labours  in  this  department  have  been  too  well  directed  and  too  zealously 
pursued  not  to  have  guarded  him  against  gross  psychological  errors. 
We  have  been  compelled,  however,  to  criticize,  with  an  appearance  of 
severity,  the  formidable  innovations  which  he  has,  upon  inadequate 
grounds,  proposed  in  the  administration  of  the  law  in  cases  v^here  the 
question  of  insanity  is  raised.  But  these  medico-legal  opinions  of 
Dr.  Bucknill  bear  no  necessary  relation  to  his  psychological  tenets  ; 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  insane  responsibility,  they  are 
not  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  soundest  principles  of  medicine. 
They  only  betray  a  mind  too  eager  to  contrive  artificial  reforms,  too 
ready  to  seek  in  legislative  enactments  the  remedy  for  difficulties  in 
practice  which  arise,  not  so  much  from  error  in  the  principles  of  our 
criminal  legislation,  as  in  the  differences  of  opinion  about  their  appli- 
cation in  individual  cases.  This  too  hasty  and  meddlesome  spirit  of 
change,  time  and  reflection  will  correct ;  and  we  venture  to  cherish 
the  hope  that,  one  day,  Dr.  Bucknill  will  abandon  his  now  favourite 
doctrines  of  instituting  medical  juries ;  he  will  admit  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  best  that  the  physician  should  not  travel  out  of  the  legiti- 
mate paths  of  medicine,  and  that  he  should  not  seek  to  be  invested 
with  the  incompatible  attributes  of  judge,  jury,  and  witness. 

Of  Dr.  Williams's  thoughtful,  logical,  and  able  essay  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  with  almost  unqualified  praise.  His  views  upon  the 
mooted  questions  between  Taw  and  medicine  regarding  insanity  are 
not  less  sound  and  temperate  than  his  fundamental  psychological  doc- 
trines. Such  an  essay,  so  well  calculated  to  spread  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  medico-legal  relations  of  insanity  throughout  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  the  law,  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  its  present 
inaccessible  position,  scattered  over  three  numbers  of  a  quarterly 
magazine.  We  strongly  urge  upon  its  author  the  duty  of  publishing  it 
in  a  separate  and  more  convenient  form. 


akt.  III.— oeigin  of  insanity.* 

The  w^ork  of  M.  Renaudin  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
systematic  treatise  upon  Mental  Alienation.  It  is  true  that  we  pos- 
sess several  works  which  embrace  more  or  less  fully  all  the  subjects 
usually  considered  in  general  descriptions  of  insanity,  and  which  do 
not  equal  in  bulk  the  book  now  before  us.  M.  Renaudin  has  devoted 
this  work  to  the  elucidation  of  some  particular  questions  only,  of  the 

*  Etudes   Medico- Psychologiques   sur  1' Alienation  Mentale.      Par   L.   F.  E, 
Kenaudin.     Paris :  1854. 
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highest  importance  indeed,  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  very 
foundation  of  psychological  medicine.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  give 
the  general  character  of  this  work,  we  should  describe  it  as  a  laborious 
philosophical  disquisition  upon  the  etiology  of  mental  diseases.  No 
j)art  of  the  great  subject  of  insanity  can  be  more  important  than  this, 
none  more  urgently  needs  elucidation,  and  none  more  demands  the 
highest  powers  of  the  psychologist  and  the  practised  skill  of  the  phy- 
sician. In  the  execution  of  our  task  of  presenting  our  readers  with  an 
account  of  M.  Renaudin's  labom-s,  we  shall  certainly  fail  in  conveying 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  great  acumen,  accurate  reasoning,  and 
extensive  research  displayed  by  the  author.  But  we  may  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  compressing  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  review  his  leading 
ideas,  and  to  exhibit  some  of  their  most  important  bearings.  We  also 
believe  that  those  who  shall  derive  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the 
interest  of  M.  Renaudin's  essays  from  our  analysis  and  observations, 
will  seek  in  the  original  for  fuller  satisfaction.  In  this  event,  our 
failing  will  be  as  serviceable  as  our  success. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  M.  Renaudin  consists  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  impossible  in  the  study  of  mental  alienation  to  disregard 
either  the  psychical  or  the  somatic  element  of  man,  and  that  it  is 
equally  irrational  to  attempt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  either 
element  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  It  is  impossible,  he  observes,  to 
isolate  the  moral  being  from  the  psychical  being  ;  man  is  a  psychico- 
somatic  duality  which  must  be  considered  in  its  entirety  under  the 
penalty  of  falling  into  the  most  serious  errors.  Every  other  manner 
of  seeing  only  ends  in  the  creation  of  a  phantasy  which  bends  more  or 
less  to  such  and  such  a  system,  but  which  never  represents  the  entity, 
from  which  it  always  differs  in  some  salient  point.  When  man  is 
insane,  it  is  not  by  a  single  part  that  he  goes  wrong ;  all  his  existence 
is  more  or  less  interested.  He  is  diseased  in  the  physical  as  well  as  in 
the  moral  element,  in  different  proportions  in  different  cases,  but  never 
to  the  exclusion  of  either  of  the  two  elements  which  make  up  one 
existence.  It  is  on  this  fundamental  idea  that  depends  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  insanity  ;  and  it  is  by  taking  this  for  our  point  of  de- 
parture that  we  shall  succeed  in  disengaging  from  the  midst  of  the  odd 
existences  of  which  society  presents  such  numerous  examples,  the 
pathological  element  of  ordinary  eccentricities  or  of  criminal  perverse- 
ness.  It  is  on  this  principle  of  psychico-somatic  duality  that  rests  the 
appreciation  of  the  many  phenomena  that  present  themselves  to  us  in  a 
lunatic  asylum.  In  all  the  phenomena  of  normal  ps^^chical  life  we 
observe  two  features  so  inherent  to  the  human  nature  that  every  lan- 
guage possesses  special  terms  for  the  irdesignation.  We  mean  sejisation, 
and  the  transformation  of  sensation  into  conception  ;  re-action  and  its 
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transformation  into  action.  It  is  in  the  mode  of  evolution  and  of  suc- 
cession of  these  facts  that  we  discover  certain  pathognomonic  signs,  by 
the  aid  of  which  diagnosis  may  acquire  a  degree  of  precision  especially 
indispensable  in  medico-legal  inquiries.  In  the  state  of  reason  there  is 
a  perfect  correlation  between  the  four  terms  of  this  proportion,  which 
is  the  general  formula  of  our  existence.  The  error  that  may  arise 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  them  is  corrected  by  another,  when  the 
physiological  state  is  normal.  From  this  basis  is  deduced  the  defini- 
tion of  mental  alienation,  which  M.  Renaudin  takes  to  consist  in  a 
lesion  of  the  sensibility  or  in  its  abnormal  exercisC;  over-ruling  more  or 
less  the  patient's  will,  and  destroying  wholly  or  in  part  the  moral 
freedom,  the  basis  of  reason  and  of  all  moral  respons'ibility. 

The  author  thus  expresses  the  differential  diagnosis  between  mental 
soundness  and  unsoundness  : — 

"  An  opinion  is  stated ;  reason  demonstrates  that  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  truth  ;  it  finds,  however,  persons  who  will  contradict  it.  Tax 
them  with  ignorance,  bad  faith,  you  may ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  madmen.  Their  arguments  are  absurd,  paradoxical ;  they 
enjoy  their  moral  liberty.  If  they  re-act  but  imperfectly  uj)on  their 
impressions,  they  still  re-act ;  if  they  give  themselves  up  to  their  errors, 
it  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  will.  When,  in  consequence  of  a  par- 
ticular state  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  organ  of  taste  does  not 
perceive  flavours  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  that  in  announcing 
this  abnormal  sensation  the  patient  recognises  its  dependence  upon 
the  organ,  and  not  upon  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  object,  there 
is  only  partial  lesion  of  the  sensibility ;  there  is  not  even  error,  and 
still  less  mental  alienation.  But  if  the  patient  displaces  the  error,  if 
the  psychical  element  does  not  correct  it,  and  Jie  admits  that  this 
flavoui*  belongs  to  the  object  itself;  if,  believing  in  poisoning,  he  so 
far  loses  his  moral  liberty  as  to  wish  to  be  revenged  upon  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  this  imaginary  crime ;  if,  under  the  influence  of  his 
ideas,  his  affective  sentiments  are  disturbed,  the  lesion  of  the  sensibility 
is  then  complete,  and  insanity  is  easily  recognised.  It  is  true,  then, 
from  this  example,  that  a  man  is  rather  insane  through  defect  of  re- 
action against  error  than  through  the  error  itself,  for  the  patient  no 
longer  reflects  the  impression,  he  bears  it  without  control,  and 
abandons  himself  to  it  without  reservation." 

Such  is  an  instance  in  which  the  origin  of  the  error  lies  in  the 
somatic  element.  Take  an  example  in  which  the  psychical  element  is 
the  point  of  depai*tm*e : — 

"  Aman  is  odd,  eccentric,  pusillanimous,  or  proud,  without  judgment 
enough  to  give  the  right  signification  to  the  facts  passing  around  him, 
nor  enough  discretion  to  regulate  his  instincts  and  inclinations.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  idiosyncrasy  there  arises  a  passion  which  esta- 
blishes for  a  moment  a  state  of  equilibrium  ;  it  is  upon  this  passion  that 
depends  the  direction  given  to  the  sentiments  and  to  the  affection?, 
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whicli  are  as  variable  as  the  stimulant.  His  entire  existence  is  organ- 
ized upon  this  incongruous  assemblage,  without  our  being  able  to  say 
that  there  is  insanity  in  the  nosological  meaning.  Such  a  man  is  pro- 
perly held  responsible  for  his  acts,  so  long  as  no  pathological  lesion  com- 
plicates his  situation.  But  if  these  irregularities  of  conduct  go  to  the 
extent  of  modifying  his  constitution,  if  hallucinations  become  the  point 
of  departure  of  his  determinations,  his  originality  becomes  exaggerated 
and  pathological,  because  his  sensibility  is  involved  in  its  double 
psychico-somatic  relation.  These  facts  show  that  insanity  may  sprmg 
from  the  irritation  of  each  of  the  two  elements,  and  that  one  or  the 
other  may  dominate  in  turn,  according  as  it  is  either  cause  or  condition 
of  causality.  But  mental  alienation  is  confirmed  only  when  lesion  of 
the  general  sensibility  is  present.'* 

Proceeding  from  this  basis,  the  author  goes  on  to  trace  with  great 
minuteness  the  development  of  psychical  life,  the  conditions  of  causa- 
lity, the  transition  from  reason  to  insanity,  ideas  and  their  relations 
with  the  general  sensibility,  instincts,  wants,  the  development  and 
formation  of  ideas,  and  the  types  of  mental  alienation.  These  subjects 
of  course  involve  the  elemental  questions  of  psychology,  and  we  may 
spare  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  author's  views  upon  these  by 
observing  that  they  agree  closely  with  those  of  Reid.  He  admits 
fundamental  ideas, — that  is,  ideas  which  stand  upon  the  foundation  of 
common  sense,  and  secondary  ideas  deduced  from  the  first  by  judgment 
and  discernment. 

Concerning  the  types  of  mental  alienation,  he  observes  : — 

"  If  the  insane  present  general  characters  by  which  the  perturbation 
which  governs  them  is  recognised,  observation  teaches  us  that  the  in- 
tellectual disorder  is  not  the  only  pathognomonic  symptom,  and  that 
insanity  constitutes  a  group  of  fundamental  types  having  special  cha- 
racters and  course.  However  varied  the  phenomena  that  accompany 
or  constitute  the  delirium  of  the  madman,  certain  primordial  aberra- 
tions are  detected,  around  which  turn  the  secondary  symptoms  peculiar 
to  the  individual.  It  is  in  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  sensibility 
and  the  reaction,  that  we  find  the  elements  of  the  nosological  table  of 
mental  alienation." 

Following  Esquirol  and  other  authors  of  the  French  school,  he  re- 
cognises four  fundamental  types  :  monomania,  lypemania,  mania,  and 
dementia.  Monomania  is  chiefly  marked  by  a  surexcitation  of  the 
sensibihty,  producing  an  energetic  re-action,  which  exaggerates  spon- 
taneity, the  feeling  of  personality,  and  modifies  the  psychico-somatic 
relations  of  the  subject  with  the  outer  world.  It  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  state  that  certain  expansive  passions,  reaching  a  patho- 
logical development,  assume  the  direction  of  delirium,  involving  errors 
of  personality  which,  binding  the  moral  freedom,  become  the  exclusive 
motors  of  the  will.     This  delirimn  is  more  or  less  organized  according 
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to  the  intellectual  aptitude,  and  in  some  subjects  it  puts  on  all  the 
characters  of  a  mortifying  logic.  If  in  this  form  of  mental  alienation 
we  almost  always  observe  the  same  organic  lesions,  we  must  neverthe- 
less admit  that  the  psychical  element  predominates,  and  that  in  a 
somatic  point  of  view  the  delirium  may  be  considered  as  more  exclu- 
sively cerebral. 

In  lypemania  there  is  also  surexcitation  of  the  sensibility,  but  this 
is  painful,  and  often  proceeds  to  stupidity,  a  sort  of  chronic  spasm 
which  suspends  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  psychico-somatic  existence ;  re-action  is  incomplete, 
insufficient,  or  wanting. 

If  we  examine  the  general  phenomena  of  insanity,  we  are  at  first 
tempted  to  admit  but  two  principal  forms,  which  seem  to  include  all : 
mania  and  dementia.  But  more  careful  analysis  reveals  that  mania 
bears  a  peculiar  stamp  which  constitutes  it  a  distinct  type.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  mental  alienation,  mania,  is  especially  characterized  by 
disorder  of  the  sensibility,  to  which  corresponds  an  analogous  disorder 
of  the  re-action,  in  which  the  mobility  is  principally  noticed.  It  is  the 
anarchy  of  the  passions  and  sensorial  functions. 

In  dementia  the  spectacle  is  very  different.  The  sensibility  is  either 
blunted  or  restricted,  the  re-action  is  almost  null.  Physical  lesions 
predominate,  and  animality  has  assumed  the  upper  hand.  Intel- 
lectual hfe  has  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  a  vegetative  ex- 
istence. 

M.  Eenaudin  having  thus  laid  the  basis  of  his  psychological  system, 
both  physiological  and  pathological,  proceeds  to  investigate  minutely 
the  etiology  of  insanity.  And  upon  this  point  we  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  that  it  is  in  the  profound  study  of  the  remote,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  immediate,  causes  of  insanity,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  most  accm-ate  and  scientific  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge of  mental  pathology.  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  those  who  have 
devoted  their  minds  to  this  subject,  that  the  path  hitherto  pursued  in 
the  accumulation  of  what  are  presumed  to  be  etiological  data  is  one 
pregnant  with  error.  In  the  etiological  tables  systematically  kept  in 
most  of  the  continental  and  British  asylums,  the  proximate  exciting 
cause  is  chiefly  kept  in  view.  Poverty,  reverses,  mental  concussions, 
physical  lesions,  and  other  circumstances  apparently  connected  closely 
in  point  of  time  with  the  outbreak  of  open  insanity,  are  set  down  as 
the  causative  agencies.  An  imposing  statistical  battery  is  then  formed 
by  the  enlistment  of  the  figures  contributed  by  a  number  of  difierent 
asylums  into  one  aggregate.  Any  doubts  that  might  be  entertained 
as  to  the  value  of  similar  data  in  the  elaborating  of  etiological  laws, 
when  drawn  from  a  single  asylum,  and  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
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cases,  become  surprisingly  dissipated  when  we  are  confronted  with 
the  formidable  array  of  figures  drawn  from  many  asylums  and  some 
thousands  of  cases,  all  made  to  swell  the  different  heads.  There  is 
nothing  so  hard  to  contend  against  as  so-called  statistical  evidence. 
He  who  resolutely  resists  the  conclusions  put  forth  by  many  ardent 
advocates  of  the  numerical  method — conclusions  which  it  is  triumph- 
antly announced  rest  upon  facts  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  error — is  apt  to  be  decried  as  one  impenetrable  to 
the  plainest  of  all  demonstration.  We  will  not  for  a  moment  call  in 
question  the  immense  value  of  the  numerical  method  in  the  determi- 
nation of  all  questions  to  which  that  method  can  be  rigorously  applied, 
under  all  the  necessary  logical  conditions.  The  first  and  most  abso- 
lutely required  of  these  conditions  is,  the  accuracy  of  the  individual 
facts  registered.  What  if  there  be  any  fallac}^  here  at  the  starting 
point  ?  Can  any  accumulation  of  individual  errors  make  up  an  aggre- 
gate of  truth  ?  And  to  secure  precision  in  the  primary  facts  is  a  dif- 
ficulty hard  to  overcome.  We  have  no  concern  in  this  place  with  the 
application  of  the  numerical  method  to  problems  in  general  pathology. 
We  believe  it  possible  in  many  questions  in  general  medicine,  such  as 
the  mortality  from  particular  diseases,  and  possibly  the  value  of  certain 
modes  of  treatment,  to  register  and  collect  a  sufficient  number  of 
homogeneous  facts  to  warrant  definite  conclusions.  But  w^e  very 
greatly  question  whether  it  be,  at  the  present  epoch  of  our  knowledge, 
possible  to  apply  such  a  system  to  the  investigation  of  psychological 
questions  without  imminent  danger  of  arriving  at  false  conclusions, 
and  by  so  doing,  of  erecting  a  series  of  arbitrary  conventional  dogmas, 
which,  so  far  from  facilitating  the  attainment  of  truth,  would  have  the 
opposite  effect  of  concealing  it  from  our  sight,  b}^  filling  the  mind  with 
a  specious  but  false  idolatry.  Let  us  take  a  familiar  illustration.  In 
etiological  tables  we  sometimes  find  intestinal  worms  assigned  as  the 
causes  of  certain  cases  of  insanity.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  in 
some  of  the  cases  so  classified,  insanity  would  not  have  declared  itself 
had  not  the  intestinal  worms  been  present ;  so  far,  intestinal  worms 
may  with  propriety  be  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  insanity.  But 
if  we  analyse  a  little  fm*ther,  and  reflect  that  many  persons  have  intes- 
tinal worms  for  a  very  lengthened  period  without  exhibiting  any  dis- 
position to  insanity,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must 
be  some  antecedent  condition  in  the  subject,  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion— to  resort  for  the  occasion  to  M.  Eenaudin's  phraseolog}' — of  the 
psychico-somatic  constitution,  predisposing  him  to  become  insane,  if 
brought  within  the  operation  of  sufficient  determining  agencies.  We 
must  believe  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  having  such  a  proclivity,  the 
influence  of  intestinal  worms  is  purely  accidental,  and  that  if  he  be 
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supposed  to  escape  this  particular  influence,  then  ho  might  fall  under 
the  influence  of  some  other  conventional  cause — as  grief,  for  example — 
and  then,  under  the  actual  arbitrary  etiological  tables,  the  same  radical 
psycopathy  would  have  to  be  transposed  into  another  column.  And 
thus  decijpimicr  specie  recti.  It  is  in  a  similar  manner  asserted  that 
intestinal  worms  cause  epilepsy.  But  how  many  persons  are  there 
who,  being  afflicted  with  worms,  yet  never  become  epileptic  ?  There 
is  here  also  an  antecedent  idiosyncrasy,  an  epileptic  actuality,  without 
which  neither  worms  nor  any  other  circumstance  will  give  rise  to 
epileptic  fits. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that,  although  the  registration  of  circum- 
stances associated  in  time  with  the  outbreak  of  insanity  may  not  lead 
to  any  accurate  understanding  of  the  essential  conditions  of  insanity, 
it  may  have  its  use  in  indicating  those  obvious  disturbing  agencies 
which  favour  the  development  of  insanity.  Such  being  well  deter- 
mined from  tables  of  this  kind,  the  physician  has  acquired  valuable 
indications  in  practice.  We  doubt  whether,  even  with  this  limitation, 
it  is  not  giving  undue  prominence  to  the  class  of  accidental  agencies, 
or  causes,  to  make  them  the  heads  of  etiological  columns.  The  phy- 
sician knows  well  enough,  without  the  aid  of  statistical  tables,  that 
intestinal  worms  may  lead  to  the  development  of  various  pathological 
conditions.  Whenever  such  a  case  comes  before  him,  whether  he 
apprehend  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  any  other  disease,  he  will  expel  the 
worms.  The  study  of  secondary  causes  by  means  of  statistical  tables, 
therefore,  does  not  lead  much  nearer  to  the  real  object  the  psycholo- 
gical physician  must  ever  have  in  view,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the 
latent  pathological  substratum,  the  insane  actuality  existing,  perhaps, 
from  birth,  and  often  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
influence  of  heredity  has  not,  indeed,  been  overlooked ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  has  been  rightly  appreciated,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  much, 
very  much,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  detectmg  the  genesis  of  mental 
aberration  in  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  free  from  hereditary 
stamp.  The  primary  influences  which  create  the  insane  actuality 
are  often  lost,  obscured  by  lapse  of  time,  unobserved,  not  remembered, 
and  the  mind  of  the  physician,  hankering  as  the  human  mind  will  for 
the  definite,  fixes  upon  a  later  period  in  the  development  of  alienation, 
and  seldom  fails  to  associate  some  marked  mental  aberration  and  tan- 
gible exciting  circumstance ;  and  to  behold  in  them  a  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  But  how  much  of  insanity  might  there  not  be,  and  how 
many  mind-impairing  circumstances  in  operation,  prior  to  the  date  at 
which  he  took  up  the  psychological  history  ? 

It  is  in  the  minute  and  philosophical  analysis  of  the  insane  constitu- 
tion, and  of  all  the  elemental  causes  which  assist  in  the  genesis'of 
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insanity,  that  lies  the  great  merit  of  M.  Eenaudin's  work.  He  begins 
by  discussing  the  subject  of  hereditaiy  predisposition;  he  considers  the 
influence  of  temperament,  character,  the  intellectual  aptitude ;  the  in- 
fluence of  age  ;  the  predispositions  proper  to  each  sex  ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  education  on  the  physical  and  moral  development.  We  will 
cite  a  passage  on  education  which  is  especially  interesting. 

"  Man  is  not  a  tahula  rasa  upon  which  we  can  inscribe  any  charac- 
ters we  please.  Anteriorly  to  all  education,  there  exists  psychico- 
somatic  predispositions  which  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  many 
friends  have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  adoption  of  an  a  jjriori  exclu- 
sive system  settled  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  From  the  com- 
mencement education  is  exclusively  physical,  and  is  summed  up  in 
two  primordial  indications,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  even 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  existence ;  the  normal  and  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  the  parts  of  the  organism,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  this  development  into  habits  fitted  to  ensure  its  regular  play. 
We  must  at  first  avoid  opposing  to  the  aimless  mobility  which  cha- 
racterizes the  infant  a  coercion  antipathic  to  its  nature,  and  more 
calculated  to  increase  its  native  irritability  at  the  expense  of  the  loco- 
motive system,  the  development  of  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  predominance  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  too  easily  impressionable  at  this  epoch  of  life.  It  is  to  the 
defect  of  equilibrium  between  those  two  essential  elements  that  we 
must  attribute  those  numerous  nervous  and  convulsive  affections 
of  early  infancy  which,  as  much  as  heredity,  are  a  predisposition 
remote,  but  almost  certain,  to  the  ulterior  development  of  mental 
alienation." 

The  influence  of  education  is  admirably  discussed.  If  we  were,  how- 
ever, to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  the  author's  doctrines  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  should  be  disposed  to  object  that  he  has  exaggerated  the 
effect  of  education  in  the  production  of  insanity.  That  a  badly-directed 
education  may  tend  to  develop  unduly  either  the  mental  or  physical 
element  at  the  expense  of  the  other  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that 
mental  alienation  should  frequently  take  its  origin  from  this  point  of 
primitive  departure  is  not  easy  of  demonstration.  Even  in  cases 
supposed  to  be  of  this  nature,  were  a  rigorous  analysis  possible,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we  should,  for  the  most  part,  discover  an  antece- 
dent insane  actuality,  rendering  the  individual  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  operation  of  disturbing  causes.  To  maintain  that  education 
has  an  absolute  potential  influence  in  the  production  of  insanity  is 
to  maintain  that  all  mankind  are  hanging  in  the  balance  between 
sanity  and  insanity.  It  is  certain  that  no  amount  of  error  and  vice 
in  education  will  evoke  positive  insanity  in  some  organizations. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  intellectual  and  affective  elements  of  the 
human  mind,  M.  Renaudin  wisely  abandons  the  attempt  to  adhere  to  a 
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refined  classification  and  isolation  of  the  different  passions  and  modes  of 
thought.  "Man,"  he  says,  "is  one  indivisible  whole,  and  whatever 
care  we  may  bring  to  the  analysis  of  his  sentiments  and  reactions, 
we  only  succeed  in  isolating  them  for  a  moment,  in  order  the  better 
to  recognise  the  intimate  union  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  the  two 
elements  of  which  he  is  made  up."  He,  therefore,  confines  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  succession  of  phenomena  rather  than  to  theii*  classifi- 
cation. An  able  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  faculty  of  reason,  free-will, 
and  the  question  of  responsibility.  He  thus  explains  the  reasoning 
power  so  often  observed  in  the  insane. 

"  It  is  an  incontestible  fact  that  the  monomaniac  or  the  lypemaniac 
reasons  and  follows,  in  the  thread  of  his  delirious  ideas,  the  path  of 
ordinary  reasoning.  Far  from  undergoing,  in  this  pathological  con- 
dition, any  impairment,  the  intellectual  aptitude  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  concentrate  itself  with  so  much  energy  that,  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  the  patient  makes  of  his  existence  two  distinct 
parts.  The  one  has  all  the  appearances  of  reason ;  its  relations  with 
the  external  world  are  preserved  with  extreme  care.  In  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  which  remains  impenetrable  to  all,  the  delirium  becomes 
completely  organized,  in  order  to  declare  itself  at  a  moment  when  it  is 
no  longer  time  to  arrest  its  course." 

How  many  illustrations  do  we  not  see  of  this  condition !  There 
are,  even  beyond  the  walls  of  lunatic  asylums,  not  a  few  men  who 
exhibit  to  the  world  one  phase  only  of  their  mental  existence,  and  who 
cherish  for  themselves  alone  an  ideal  life  full  of  extravagance,  of 
absurdity,  of  actual  insanity. 

In  another  chapter  the  author  examines  the  influence  upon  man  of 
his  relations  with  the  surrounding  world.  Under  this  head  he  surveys 
the  bearings  of  civilization,  celibacy  or  marriage,  political  institutions, 
arts,  trades,  the  hygiene  of  various  professions,  changes  of  fortune,  and 
religion.  The  limitation  he  assigns  to  these  agencies  is  one  which  we 
could  have  wished  him  to  have  assigned  to  education.  He  says,  with- 
out regarding  the  surrounding  medium  as  a  direct  pathogenic  agent? 
it  must  be  considered  to  be  a  predisposing  condition  to  some  virtuali- 
ties.  Whilst  admitting  this  influence,  however,  he  says,  it  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  reaction  of  the  subject,  and  however  bad  the  conditions 
of  the  medium  may  be,  it  is  rare  not  to  find  in  him  a  compensative 
prophylaxis  against  his  dangers. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  the  author  traces  the  psychical  signification  of 
the  different  functions  as  well  as  of  their  principal  modifications. 
After  some  general  reflections  upon  the  different  functions,  he  examines 
the  influence  upon  the  mind  of  alternate  activity  and  rest ;  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nervous  functions  of  the  circulation ;  the  psychical  signifi- 
cation of  the  organs  of  sense ;  that  of  the  digestive  functions  ;  of  the 
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abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks;  of  the  generative  functions.  It  is  so  true 
that  the  genesis  of  insanity  must  be  sought  for  in  physiology  itself 
and  its  development  traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  apparently  most 
trivial  deviations  from  health,  that  we  may  frequently  discover  in  the 
normal  varieties  of  functions  the  starting-point  of  hallucinations  and 
of  delirious  conceptions.  This  subject,  so  important  to  the  full  under- 
standing of  the  etiology  of  insanity,  and  essential  to  a  right  interpre- 
tation of  its  phenomena,  is  treated  by  the  author  with  singular  accuracy 
of  description  and  great  acumen  in  tracing  the  bearings  of  functional 
irregularities  upon  mental  health  and  disease.  With  the  same  power 
and  success  he  advances  nearer  to  the  consideration  of  the  immediate 
sources  of  insanity  in  his  appreciation  of  the  psychical  signification  of 
the  pathological  modifications  of  the  different  functions.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  the  reaction  of  various  morbid  states  of  the  different  functions  upon 
the  mind  that  we  frequently  witness  the  transition  into  insanity.  In 
discussing  this  subject  the  author  is  naturally  led  to  estimate  the 
spiritual  and  somatic  doctrines  of  insanity.  The  exposition  we  have 
already  given  of  his  leading  principles  furnishes  the  clue  to  his  views 
upon  this  question.  He  is  neither  exclusively  spiritualist  or  material. 
The  two  elements  are  affected  together,  and  the  one  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  other.  He  refers  to  the  principles  of  moral  treatment  of 
Leuret,  which,  he  says,  have  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  investi- 
gations of  a  wholesome  nosology.  The  natural  reaction  against  this 
conclusive  doctrine  led  to  the  opposite  extreme,  so  that  many  phy- 
sicians, adopting  a  materialism  no  less  exclusive,  believed  that  they 
should  find  in  pathological  anatomy  the  secret  of  the  disorder  pre- 
sented by  the  delirium.  This  was  to  fall  into  error,  for  it  was  run- 
ning the  risk  of  confounding  effect  with  cause,  and  of  connecting  the 
intellectual  disorders  with  certain  lesions  which  had  oiAj  become  de- 
veloped under  the  influence  of  insanity.  Where  a  moral  impression 
is  experienced,  it  has,  in  the  first  place,  a  physiological  reaction  upon 
some  part  of  the  economy,  then  a  pathological  reaction,  and  upon  this 
depends  the  invasion  of  insanity.  On  the  other  hand,  all  pain,  every 
pathological  modification  of  the  functions,  has  a  psychical  correlation 
which  is  only  fatal  when  the  moral  force  yields.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
this  pathological  condition,  in  some  sort  mixed,  that  lies  the  knot  of 
the  question.  According  to  the  definition  of  mental  alienation  given 
by  the  author,  we  have  seen  that  the  primordial  phenomenon  consists 
in  a  modification  of  the  general  sensibility.  He  therefore  applies  him- 
self to  the  task  of  studying  how  disease  in  general  can  modify  sensi- 
bihty,  and  what  is,  according  to  the  nature  of  certain  special  diseases, 
the  mode  of  perturbation,  direct  or  sympathetic,  which  may  result. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  distinction  between 
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the  delirium  of  fever  and  the  delirium  of  the  madman.  The  halluci- 
nations which  appear  in  the  delirium  of  fever  have  a  peculiar  character, 
which  does  not  permit  them  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  really 
insane.     This  character  is  more  especially  somatic. 

The  subject  of  hallucination  is  investigated  at  great  length.     He 
points  out  that  illusions  and  hallucinations  have  often  been  confounded, 
and  thus  sets  forth  the  diagnosis.     Illusions  and  hallucinations  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  constitute  erroneous  perceptions  ;  the  sen- 
sation is  real,  the  perception  is  inaccurate  ;  and  when  there  is  aliena- 
tion the  perception  is   still  more  inaccurate.     There  is  illusion  when 
the  individual  assigns  to  external  objects  characters  and  forms  which 
they  do  not  possess.     It  is  an  error  of  objective  perception.     In  hallu- 
cination, properly  so    called,    the  object  or  external  agent  does  not 
exist,  and  the  sensation  is  perceived  just  as  if  they  were  in  relation 
with  the  economy.     It  is  an  error  of  subjective  perception,  often,  con- 
founded with  instinctive  predominance.     In  order  that  illusion  may 
exist,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  external  to  us  a  real  object  that 
strikes  the  senses,  and  that  in  consequence  of  an  objective  sensation, 
more  or  less  complete,  there  be  erroneous  perception.     This  error  of 
perception  has  its  origin  in  our  senses,  in  the  object  itself,  or  in  the 
medium  which  separates  it  from  us.     Examples  of  illusions  depending 
upon  the  last  cause  are  of  constant  experience.     Hallucination,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  perception  exclusively  subjective,  has  its  origin  in 
the  reciprocal  reaction  of  the  sentient  extremities  and  of  the  centre  of 
perception.     It  recognises  for  cause  or  condition  of  causality  the  phy- 
sical influence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  psychical  element.     The  subject 
of  hallucination  feels,  but  the  cause  of  his  sensation  is  in  himself, 
instead  of  being  beyond  himself ;  no  object  strikes  his  senses,  and  he 
is  persuaded  that  everything  he  experiences  results  from  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  external  agents.     Two  fundamental  facts  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  in  this  case :  there  is  either  a  modification  of 
the  sensibility  by  excess   or  defect,  or  else  there  is  error  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  sensation.     One  takes  a  rheumatic  pain  for  the  result 
of  violence  of  which  he  is  the  victim.     Eeduced  to  these  terms  hal- 
lucination might  be  confounded  with  illusion ;  but  these  misunder- 
stood victims  see  the  individuals  who  torment  them,  hear  their  voices, 
and  even  in  secret  are  present  at  the  conspiracies  laid  against  them- 
selves.     Are  you  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  a  sound  heard,  that 
is  an  illusion  ;  do  you  hear  a  sound  that  does  not  exist,  that  is  an  hal- 
lucination.    If  a  person  speeds  along  the  streets,  thinking  he  is  pur- 
sued by  all  those  who  are  walking  behind  him,  if  he  supposes  their 
pace  more  hurried  than  is  really  the  case,  he  is  the  victim  of  an  illu- 
sion :    but  if,  under  the  influence  of    a    delirious  preoccupation,  he 
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imagines  himself  to  be  insulted  by  persons  who  are  silent,  and  hears 
distinctly  expressions  that  no  one  utters,  there  is  hallucination.  In 
the  first  case  there  is  only  an  erroneous  interpretation  ;  in  the  second, 
there  exists,  beyond  the  individual,  nothing  to  interpret,  everything 
passes  within  himself. 

But  "  hallucination,  or  rather  the  hallucinatory  condition,  does  not 
constitute  mental  alienation,  nor  can  it  form  a  distinct  species  in  this 
nosological  family.  Preceding  or  following  the  invasion  of  the  insane, 
delirium  it  is  not  a  constant  essential  symptom ;  and  if  we  observe  it 
in  the  outset,  or  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  we  may  ascertain  that 
it  is  far  from  possessing  that  character  of  persistence  which  is  the 
mark  of  every  typical  affection.  Limited,  in  many  instances,  to  a 
simple  diseased  virtuality,  it  often  presents  nothing  by  which  it  can 
be  distinguished  from  what  is  observed  apart  from  all  delirium.  It 
is,  therefore,  when  it  exists  an  element  of  delirium  without  being 
the  delirium  itself,  and  if  it  be  sometimes  an  essential  condition  of 
causality  of  this,  that  depends  either  on  the  sm'rounding  medium,  or 
on  special  circumstances  connected  with  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  central  or  peripheral ;  and  we 
find  its  primordial  evolution  either  in  the  psychical  or  in  the  somatic 
element.  Whichever  be  the  point  of  departure,  it  only  becomes  a  fact 
in  mental  pathology  when  there  is  simultaneous  or  successive  action  of 
both." 

In  this  country,  and  especially  in  our  courts  of  law,  whenever  the 
question  of  insanity  is  raised,  there  is  nothing  so  much  insisted  upon 
as  the  existence  of  something  which  is  referred  to  as  "  delusion." 
Many  lawyers  take  the  presence  or  absence  of  delusion  as  their  decisive 
test  of  mental  unsoundness  or  soundness.  But  no  definition  they  have 
furnished  of  the  term  is  capable  of  practical  application.  They  call 
for  evidence  of  that  which  they  cannot  define.  In  most  civil  cases 
they  would  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  that  person  insane  who 
should  exhibit  marked  morbid  sensorial  hallucinations ;  in  criminal  cases, 
the  same  conclusion  would  be  less  readily  admitted.  Of  all  the  various 
mental  phenomena  which  are  confoimded  amongst  us  under  the  common 
name  of  delusion,  none  is  considered  more  undoubted  proof  of  "  delu- 
sion" than  hallucination.  But  medical  psychologists,  who  caiTy  the 
analysis  of  mental  operations  further  than  lawyers,  have  well  ascer- 
tained that  something  more  than  delusion,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
understood,  is  necessary  to  constitute  insanity.  There  is  something 
beyond ;  it  is  that  something  which  it  requires  the  skill  of  the  medical 
psychologist  to  discover  and  to  decide  upon.  Leuret  has  well  ex- 
pressed the  difficulty  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  have  not  been  able,  whatever  pains  I  have  taken,  to  distinguish 
by  its  nature  alone  a  sane  idea  from  a  reasonable  one.  I  have  sought 
at  Charenton,  at  Bicetre,  at  the  Salpetriere,  for  the  idea  which  seemed 
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to  me  the  most  mad ;  then  I  have  compared  it  with  many  of  those 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  and  I  have  been  astonished  and  almost 
ashamed  at  not  perceiving  any  difference." 

The  same  difficulty  is  also  admirably  set  forth  by  our  author.  If  it 
were  possible  to  regard  mental  alienation  solely  from  a  metaphysical 
point  of  view,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  lawyers,  as  well  as  physi- 
cians, to  enter  upon  the  task  of  diagnosing  unsoundness  of  mind,  with 
an  equal  prospect  of  success.  But  that  is  not  possible ;  and  since  in 
every  case  of  insanity,  the  physical  as  well  as  the  psychical  element  is 
compromised,  and  that  the  psychical  phenomena  are  always  directly 
modified  by  the  changes  in  the  physical  structure,  one  cannot  avoid  a 
feeling  of  astonishment  at  seeing  men  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame  and  of  its  relations  to  the  mind,  pronouncing 
authoritatively  the  most  absolute  dogmas  upon  the  most  difficult' 
points  of  general  mental  pathology,  and  delivering  the  most  unhesitat- 
ing decisions  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  individuals  whom  perhaps 
they  have  scarcely  seen. 

Proceeding  with  his  subject,  M.  Eenaudin  traces  the  mode  ofmani' 
festation  of  insanity.  He  denies  at  the  very  outset  the  very  common 
opinion  that  all  insanity  consists  in  frantic  raving  and  tumultuous 
agitation.  Fury,  he  contends,  is  only  an  accident,  a  complication,  and 
by  no  means  the  essential  character  even  of  mania.  He  quotes,  with 
approbation,  a  passage  from  Esquirol,  v/hichj  as  it  conveys  a  great 
truth,  is  reproduced : — 

"  It  is  through  having  mistaken  fury  for  insanity  itself,  through 
having  attributed  to  this  symptom  a  great  therapeutical  importan 
that  so  many  grave  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  treatment 
the  insane.  The  furious  were  bled  to  excess,  with  the  intention  of 
reducing  their  strength,  and  it  was  not  perceived  that  the  loss  of  blood 
increased  the  evil,  that  it  only  calmed  the  patients  by  depriving  them 
of  the  power  of  reaction  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  the  disease.  *  *  * 
Since  these  unfortunates  have  been  treated  with  benevolence,  the 
number  of  the  furious  has  diminished  to  that  extent,  in  asylums  pro- 
perly  conducted,  that  out  of  several  hundred  lunatics  sometimes  not 
one  is  seen  in  a  state  of  fury." 

M.  Eenaudin  adds,  that  fury  had  vanished  from  the  asylum  of 
Mareville,  which  he  governs,  since  they  have  ceased  to  take  it  into 
account  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  establishment. 

He  observes  that  the  course  of  mental  alienation  offers  difficulties 
which  it  is  important  to  signalize  after  having  disengaged  them  from 
the  complications  which  to  some  extent  masked  the  fundamental  phe- 
nomena. In  the  most  regular  succession  of  its  symptoms,  insanity 
presents  itself  at  first  in  an  acute  condition,  and  the  observer  detects  a 
reunion  of  phenomena,  having  a  relation  to  the  type  it  has  definitively 
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assumed.  Then  follows  a  transition-period,  which  terminates  either  in 
recovery,  in  dementia,  or  in  a  chronic  condition.  This  chronic  condi- 
tion, which  is,  so  to  speak,  a  quite  peculiar  mode  of  existence,  may 
indeed  sometimes  resolve  itself  by  a  crisis,  but  it  usually  persists  so  long 
as  no  morbid  modification  has  been  wrought  in  the  constitution.  If 
in  its  essence  mental  alienation  is  a  continuous  affection,  we  still  re- 
mark in  the  manifestation  of  its  symptoms  a  kind  of  periodicity,  which 
is  often  a  precious  indication  in  therapeutics.  Remission,  he  says,  is 
a  frequent  phenomenon ;  but  he  strenuously  and  at  some  length  argues 
against  the  existence  of  lucid  intervals.  He  observes,  that  in  every 
disease,  acute  or  chronic,  as  well  as  in  the  physiological  condition,  per- 
manency of  the  manifestations  is  a  very  rare  exception,  and  we  are  not 
to  be  astonished  if  for  lucid  intervals  we  are  called  upon  to  substitute 
remissions. 

The  author  then  passes  on  to  the  symptomatology  of  insanity.  He 
discusses  the  usually  received  fundamental  forms  of  insanit}^  which  are 
made  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  systems  of  classification.  Upon  the 
subject  of  monomania  he  puts  forth  views  not  yet  generally  admitted, 
but  which  are  every  day  receiving  the  support  of  new  adherents.  He 
contends  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  monomaniacal  entity  of  which 
any  particular  act  is  the  only  pathognomonic  sign.  He  refers  to  an 
essay  published  by  him  in  the  "Annales  Medico-Psychologiques"  in 
1844,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  homicide  belonged  to  all  the 
types  of  mental  alienation,  and  that  the  homicidal  monomania  was  an 
illusory  entity,  without  foundation  and  without  identity  of  character, 
when  the  act  is  considered  as  the  only  and  fundamental  symptom. 
Still,  accepting  the  term  monomania,  with  some  modifications,  he  ex- 
presses his  adherence  to  the  classification  of  Esquirol. 

Speaking  of  the  terminations  of  insanity,  he  dwells  with  some 
minuteness  upon  the  doctrine  of  crises.  A  crisis,  he  says,  is  either 
moral  or  physical,  and  often  is  of  a  mixed  character.  Again  he  follows 
Esquirol  in  contending  that  recovery  is  possible  only  by  means  of  a 
crisis,  not  only  pathological,  but  equally  psycho-physiological;  and 
that  it  is  marked  by  a  more  or  less  gradual  return  of  the  normal  phy- 
sical and  moral  functions.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author 
throughout  his  able  exposition  of  the  different  critical  phenomena.  It 
is,  however,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  his  work,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  from  a  close  and  correct  observation  of  the  physical  and  psychi- 
cal critical  phenomena  that  he  seeks  to  derive  his  most  valuable  thera- 
peutical indications. 

The  concluding  chapter,  one  of  great  length,  is  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  the  four  different  types  of  mental  alienation.  Tliese  four 
types,  the  same  that  are  recognised   by  Esquirol,  constitute   truly 
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distinct  pathological  entities.  The  elements  of  a  differential  diagnosis 
abound.  The  author  here  unfolds  his  reasons  for  limiting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  monomania.  The  monomania  of  theft,  of  homicide,  of 
suicide,  of  arson,  erected  into  distinct  entities,  without  precise  patho- 
logical characters,  and  rejected  by  legal  tribunals,  have  raised 
against  true  monomania,  a  reaction  against  which  it  is  the  author's 
study  to  contend.  He  refers  to  the  writings  of  Foville  and  Falret, 
who  appear  almost  to  discard  monomania  altogether.  "  I.  Frank, 
again,  rejects  monomania,  and  admits  only  two  types,  mania  and 
dementia.  He  is  thus  driven  to  the  subdivision  of  mania,  and  is  obhged 
to  admit  that  in  chimerical  mania  the  patients  are  so  carried  away  by 
their  chimera,  that  they  regulate  all  their  actiona  according  to  the 
part  it  enacts.  In  every  other  respect  their  reason  is  scarcely  impaired ; 
even  more,  in  all  that  does  not  relate  to  their  fixed  idea,  aU  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  often  healthy,  and  sometimes  even  excellent 
in  part."  M.  Morel,  attaching  a  very  restricted  meaning  to  the  word 
monomania,  and  resting  on  the  incomplete  definition  often  given  of 
this  type,  lays  down  as  a  principle  the  physiological  impossihility  of 
an  alienation  hearing  upon  a  determinate  idea  witli  an  intact  conservation 
of  the  reason  of  the  individual  on  all  other  points.  He  therefore,  like 
I.  Frank,  rejects  monomania  as  a  type,  and  confounds  it  with  mania, 
with  which  it  becomes  a  variety  under  the  name  of  systematised 
mania.  But,  although  not  sharing  the  ideas  of  M.  Morel  as  to 
typical  classification,  he  admits  that  the  solidarity  of  the  psychological 
functions  is  for  him  a  fundamental  principle,  but  contends  that  it  is 
compatible  with  the  admission  of  monomania  as  a  type.  M.  Dela- 
siauve  maintains  that  the  terms  monomania  and  lypemania  no  longer 
satisfy  the  necessities  of  science,  and  convey  no  precise  meaning.  He 
comprises  under  the  name  of  partial  delirium  a  great  order,  having  its 
varieties,  amongst  which,  occupying  the  first  place, is  a  true  monomaniacal 
delirium,  consisting  in  the  alteration  of  a  sentiment  or  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  false  conviction,  compatible  in  every  other  point  tvith  the 
free  exercise  of  the  faculties.  M.  Kenaudin  objects  to  this  view,  that 
besides  the  predominance  of  a  particular  sentiment,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  reaction  of  the  sensibility,  and  not  forget  that  activity  or 
depression  impart  to  this  sentiment  very  different  directions.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  he  is  inclined  to  maintain  the  opinion  which  dis- 
tinguishes monomania  as  much  from  mania  as  from  lypemania.  The 
author  expresses  himself  of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Baillarger.  He 
praises  the  precision  with  which  the  physician  of  the  Salpetriere  sets 
forth  his  opinion  of  the  essentiality  of  monomania,  which  consists  not 
only  in  the  isolation  of  a  delirious  conception,  but  in  the  concentration 
of  a  series  of  dominant  ideas,  and  in  not  changing  its  form,  whatever 
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the  accessory  phenomena  and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  secon- 
dary false  ideas.  Its  evolution  comprises  delirious  conceptions,  hallu- 
cinations, unwonted  or  uncontrollable  impulses;  either  isolated  or  com- 
bined. Monomaniacs  live  in  their  delirium  under  the  mask  of  the 
healthy  mind ;  and  monomania  must  so  much  the  rather  be  admitted, 
because  it  is  the  fundamental  type  of  insanity,  and  is  connected  less 
than  the  other  forms  with  so-called  organic  lesions.  To  this  M. 
Renaudin  adds,  that  if  the  psychical  element  seems  to  predominate  in 
monomania,  it  still  only  exists  through  the  complementary  influence 
of  the  somatic  element ;  and  if  primitive  organic  alterations  are  rare, 
the  functional  dynamism  is  a  powerful  condition  of  causality  upon 
which  the  varieties  of  evolution  are  based,  from  the  instinctive  impulse 
of  material  want,  up  to  the  ecstasy  which  is  completely  freed  from  all 
contest  with  this  want. 

The  author  then  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  the  general  and 
differential  characters  of  monomania,  chiefly  resting  upon  the  analogies 
existing  between  the  state  of  reason  and  the  pathological  state.  He 
cites  several  interesting  cases  to  show  that  the  first  origin  of  mono- 
mania is  sometimes  detected  in  the  somatic  element,  which  may  lead 
to  the  organization  of  a  monomaniacal  delirium  prepared  apart  from 
the  sentiment,  but  fully  confirmed  from  the  moment  that  this  shares 
in  the  disorder.  As  to  the  ideas,  he  admits  with  Leuret  that  they  are 
far  from  possessing  in  themselves  a  pathognomic  character.  Neither 
the  idea  nor  the  act,  which  are  its  sensible  signs,  constitute  the  disease 
which  is  in  the  domain  of  the  sentiment.  It  is  only  upon  this  con- 
dition that  we  can  diagnosticate  monomania,  not  in  its  final  result,  but 
in  its  pathogenic  mode.  As  to  the  diagnosis  from  lypemania,  it  is 
impossible  to  confound  the  sometimes  ingenious  comparisons  of  the 
lypemaniac,  with  the  active  reason,  almost  rising  to  inspiration,  of 
the  monomaniac.  The  lypemaniac  shuns,  eludes,  avoids ;  the  mono- 
maniac goes  forwards  and  becomes  a  creator.  From  whatever  side, 
then,  we  regard  the  question  of  diagnosis,  we  find  that  it  is  resumed 
in  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  sentiment,  and  we  discover  the 
evident  proof  of  the  essentiality  of  a  type  which  we  have  proposed  to 
call  hyperphreny,  and  for  which  we  may  without  inconvenience  pre- 
serve the  name  of  monomania. 

In  studying  the  etiology  of  monomania,  M.  Renaudin  observes  that 
the  evolution  of  monomania  depends  more  upon  groups  of  causes  than 
upon  special  causes  ;  and  that  in  this  type,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  we 
mustffor  the  most  part  attach  more  importance  to  the  conditions  of 
causality  than  to  the  accidental  circumstances  which  have  coincided 
with  the  invasion  or  manifestation  of  the  disease.  If  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  mental  alienation  be  a  well-determined  fact,  the  trans- 
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mission  of  the  special  form  is  far  from  being  well  established ;  and  the 
author  has  known  many  families,  the  members  of  which  presented 
every  variety  of  the  nosological  scale.  The  indirect  hereditary  predis- 
position ought  to  be  taken  into  more  serious  consideration.  We  often 
meet  in  the  world  with  individuals  who  make  themselves  remarkable 
by  their  originality,  their  oddity,  doing  everything  in  opposition  to 
other  men,  and  having  a  peculiar  manner  of  feeling  and  of  expressing 
their  sensations.  The  predominance  of  the  personality  regulates  in 
them  all  the  sentiments,  and  everything  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
should  insanity  declare  itself,  it  will  take  the  form  of  monomania.  It 
is  in  this  that  indu'cct  hereditary  predisposition  consists,  and  is  prin- 
cipally revealed  by  peculiarities  of  constitution,  of  character,  of  incli- 
nations, the  transmission  of  which  cannot  at  the  present  time  be 
doubted.  But  these  elementary  conditions  of  causality  would  often 
be  without  influence,  if  different  circumstances  did  not  arise  to  give 
them  strength. 

The  nosology  of  monomania  is  then  considered.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  diagnosticate  a  monomania  to  be  satisfied  that  we  have  said  aU. 
Side  by  side  with  the  general  features,  we  have  the  individual  features, 
and  if  each  one  is  monomaniac  after  his  own  manner,  we,  nevertheless, 
observe  different  tendencies  common  to  some,  wanting  in  others, 
although  all  present  the  general  impression  of  monomania.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  establishing  certain  important  distinctions,  not  only 
in  a  nosological  point  of  view,  but  also  as  regards  legal  medicine  and 
therapeutics.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  number  of  in- 
teresting cases,  as  illustrations  of  the  different  varieties  of  monomania. 
The  first  form  described  is  ambitious  monomania.  He  observes  that 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  good  living  is  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  cause;  in  addition  to  the  permanent  surexcitation  of  the 
brain,  this  abuse  entails  a  variety  of  affections  in  the  different  organs, 
and  those  of  the  heart  are  not  the  least  frequent.  It  is  especially  this 
disorder  of  the  circulation  which  has  appeared  to  some  physicians  an 
indication  for  bleeding,  a  fatal  practice,  to  which  many  cases  of  general 
paralysis  must  be  attributed.  Amongst  the  patients  the  author  has 
seen,  several  have  reached  through  this  course  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  Supreme  Being.  All  had  become  incurable,  because,  in 
giving  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  disorders  of  the  circulation, 
alcohoHc  intoxication  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  Ambitious 
monomania  has  also  sometimes  broken  out  under  the  impression  of 
direct  physical  causes,  when  it  has  not  been  possible  to  connect 
this  form  with  any  anterior  disposition  depending  on  the  character  or 
education. 
Ambitious  monomania,  according  to  M.  Eenaudin,  is  daily  becoming 
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more  and  more  rare,  although  the  number  of  the  insane  is  far  from 
having  fallen  off. 

Religious  monomania  is  the  next  in  order.  It  is  the  prevailing 
sentiment  which  determines  the  character  of  the  monomania,  since  it 
becomes  the  regulator  and  the  motive  power  of  this  new  existence. 
This  existence  moves  henceforth  in  a  circle  of  errors  by  the  same 
processes  which  formerly  placed  it  in  relation  with  truth;  and  it  is 
in  order  well  to  appreciate  the  different  phases  of  this  pathological 
condition,  that  we  must  distinguish  in  it  three  moments,  which  have  a 
real  importance,  both  in  a  medico-legal  and  a  therapeutical  relation. 
The  sentiment  becomes  isolated  in  abstraction ;  it  enslaves  all  the 
other  sentiments,  or  confounds  itself  with  them  by  yielding  especially 
to  the  sentiment  of  personality ;  and  lastly,  in  the  third  moment,  the 
access  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  revealed  by  a  negation  of  the 
others,  that  is,  besides  the  transformations  of  the  personality,  we  find 
also  perversion  of  the  affective  element,  or  of  some  other.  This  truth, 
partially  seen  in  studying  ambitious  monomania,  is  still  more  evident 
when  we  enter  the  sphere  of  religion.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  form, 
it  is  less  by  the  fundamental  idea  than  by  its  applications,  its  evolution, 
and  its  sentimentalit}'-,  that  the  delirious  virtuality  can  be  appreciated  ; 
for  what  is  the  idea  enunciated  by  the  religious  monomaniac,  of  which 
the  element  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  sacred  writings  ?  M.  Renaudin 
relates  in  this  chapter  several  remarkable  examples  of  this  form  of 
mental  alienation,  in  some  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Swedenborg,  the 
hallucinations  and  delu'ious  conceptions  of  the  patient  were  received  as 
sacred  truths  by  persons  not  insane. 

Affective  monomania  is  then  considered  at  some  length,  and  its 
diagnosis  determined  according  to  the  general  principles  laid  down  by 
the  author. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  excellent  work  is  occupied  with  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  important  medico-legal  questions  at  issue 
between  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  The  author  refutes  with 
admirable  force  the  doctrine  of  M.  Molinier,  the  professor  of  law  at 
Toulouse,  who  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  condemning  the  mono- 
maniac, on  the  ground  that  society  possesses  no  preventive  measures 
with  respect  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  without  defence  if  it 
did  not  oppose  to  him  repressive  measures  and  the  fear  of  punishment. 
According  to  M.  Molinier,  this  fear  is  so  efficacious  and  so  salutary, 
that  he  attributes  to  it  the  triumph  which  some  patients  have 
obtained  over  theh  impulses,  a  triumph,  which,  M.  Renaudin  observes, 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  integrity  of  the  will.  The  argument  of 
M.  Molinier  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  often  enunciated  in  our 
own  courts  of  law ;  and  is  equally  based  upon  an  imperfect  knowledge 
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of  the  varieties  and  essential  characters  of  mental  alienation.  M. 
Eenaudin's  arguments  in  favour  of  medical  versus  legal  interpretations 
and  judgments  in  matters  pertaining  to  mental  diseases,  may  he  summed 
up  as  follows  : — 

1.  Mental  alienation  cannot  be  considered  as  being  q\qy  partial.  It 
either  is  or  is  not :  its  type  may  vary  as  happens  in  ordinary  diseases ; 
and  the  more  or  less  extensive  sympathetic  complications  resulting 
from  it  depend  upon  the  initial  pathological  conditions  upon  the  ap- 
preciation of  which  rests  the  diagnosis  of  the  affection. 

2.  Monomania  is  a  delirium  having  characters  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
is  built  up  from  a  pathological  condition  which,  if  it  borrow  much  from 
anterior  predispositions,  constitutes  from  the  time  when  it  is  organized 
a  morbid  idiosyncrasy^  subject  to  special  laws,  at  the  same  time  as  to 
the  ordinary  physiological  laws. 

3.  The  idea  does  not  constitute  the  delirium, — it  is  the  expression 
of  it, — and  represents  the  delirious  conceptions,  which  must  be  judged 
not  only  in  their  relations  with  the  primitive  virtualities,  but 
especially  with  the  pathological  element  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. 

4.  It  is  in  this  only  that  resides  the  criterium  of  their  influence  upon 
the  determinations  which  reveal  themselves,  either  by  restriction  or 
extension.  The  delirious  conceptions  may  by  a  certain  sentimental 
elaboration  aggravate  the  initial  pathological  state,  but  it  is  com- 
monly in  the  exacerbations  of  the  latter  that  they  produce  their  extreme 
consequences,  and  during  its  remissions  sometimes  only  the  obscure 
virtuality  remains.  It  is,  therefore,  not  by  the  characters  of  the  period 
of  remission  that  monomaniacs  can  be  judged. 

5.  Monomania  being  not  a  passion,  but  a  well-established  patholo- 
gical condition,  the  acts  committed  under  its  influence  cannot  consti- 
tute a  punishable  infraction,  whatever  appearances  of  discernment  may 
exist.  The  loss  of  the  will  may  perfectly  well  be  conciliated  with  the 
consciousness  of  this  loss  ;  and  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
bases  upon  which  the  apparent  discernment  of  the  monomaniac  is  exer- 
cised, differ  from  those  upon  which  common  reason  reposes. 

6.  The  tribunals  must  therefore  seek  in  the  reports  of  physicians  not 
only  for  information  as  to  physiological  and  pathological  facts,  but  also 
for  the  legal  appreciation  of  the  psychical  value  ;  and  from  the  moment 
that  mental  alienation  is  established,  whether  it  assume  the  mono- 
maniacal  type  or  any  other,  moral  irresponsibility  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  most  of  the  leading  topics  of  M.  Eenau- 
din's first  series  of  JEtudes,  preservmg  very  closely  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  taken  up  and  developed  by  the  author.     Many  inte- 
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resting  facts  and  arguments,  having  a  more  or  less  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  subject  actually  under  consideration,  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  book.  Most  of  these  we  have  necessarily  passed  over.  We  are 
tempted,  however,  to  bring  together  some  observations  upon  the  effect 
of  isolation  on  the  mind,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  cellular  system  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity,  on  account  of  the  great  practical  importance 
of  the  question  in  the  construction  and  regulation  of  asylums  and 
prisons. 

Every  individual  who  isolates  himself  is  very  near  the  confines  of  in- 
sanity, either  by  going  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  times,  when  he  loses 
himself  in  the  uncertain,  or  by  exaggerating  his  individualism,  when  he 
opposes  his  isolated  strength  in  open  conflict  with  the  collective  force. 
Beneath  the  weight  of  these  influences  many  succumb.  The  moral  sense 
must  be  wonderfully  developed  that  can  elude  this  catastrophe ;  and  we 
well  know  that  it  is  the  exception.     It  is  in  the  isolation  of  this  force 

that  lies  the  first  step  to  mental  alienation Many  insane  patients 

are  incoherent  only  when  left  to  themselves.  Many  individuals  keep 
in  the  straight  path  so  long  as  they  are  supported  in  it.  This  is  also 
the  history  of  collective  imities,  and  even  of  nations  which,  abandoned 
without  a  guide,  present  the  spectacle  of  the  most  complete  incoherence, 
or  raise  themselves  to  the  sublime  when  a  powerful  and  enlightened 
authority  directs  them.  M.  Eenaudin  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
evinced  a  constant  regret  for  the  period  when  his  confinement  in  a  cell 
was  attended  by  a  more  rigorous  coercion.  It  was  at  this  period,  he 
says,  that  his  power  was  greatest,  most  unlimited.  We  sliould  all  have 
leen  saved  if  I  had  re^nained  there,  he  says.  In  proportion  as  his 
dwelling  has  been  improved,  his  power  has  declined,  and  he  is  become 
the  more  docile  by  being  allowed  a  larger  measure  of  liberty.  This 
remark  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  when  the  question  of  cells  in  asylums 
is  considered.  When  cells  were  abandoned,  aU  our  patients,  like  the 
one  referred  to,  lost  the  power  which  stimulated  their  excitation,  and 
we  are  thus  supplied  with  the  solution  of  the  most  important  problem 
in  the  organization  of  an  asylum. 

With  these  passages  we  must  conclude  our  analysis  of  M.  Eenaudin's 
present  series  of  essays.  We  cannot  better  show  the  high  opinion  we 
have  formed  of  their  merit,  and  of  the  instruction  they  convey  upon 
some  of  the  most  initial,  and  therefore  most  difficult  and  important 
questions  in  medico-psychology,  than  by  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  the  author  will  not  long  defer  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to 
publish  a  continuation  of  his  researches. 
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{Continued  from  page  51 .) 

VII.  How  is  JEpilepsy  distinguished  from  other  Affections? — The 
characters  of  epilepsy  are  in  general  so  well  marked  and  distinctive  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  It  may  be  confounded  with 
eclampsia,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  chronic  form — its  termina- 
tion, or  recurrence  as  a  chronic  affection,  will  sufficiently  distinguish  it. 
From  hysteria,  epilepsy  is  distinguished  by  the  total  loss  of  conscious- 
ness during  the  attack,  which  is  never  met  with  in  hysterical  patients, 
and  by  the  more  regular  convulsive  action  in  hysteria,  by  its  mode  of 
accession,  and  by  the  circumstances  as  to  age,  sex,  &c.,  of  the  patient. 

In  apoplexy,  there  is  little  or  no  convulsion,  and  though  there  is 
complete  unconsciousness,  there  is  none  of  that  embarrassment  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  epileptic 
seizure.  For  the  distinction  between  epilepsy  and  the  simulated 
affection,  we  refer  to  systematic  writers  on  the  subject ;  sensibility  to 
pain,  or  the  action  of  the  pupil  when  exposed  to  sudden  light,  will  in 
general  be  sufficient  tests. 

VIII.  Prognosis. — From  what  has  been  abeady  stated,  it  will  readily 
be  concluded  that  the  prognosis  of  epilepsy  is  most  serious,  and  fully 
justifies  the  forcible  remarks  of  Georget :  "  Epilepsy  is  one  of  the  most 
horrible  of  diseases,  it  shortens  life,  it  kills  occasionally  in  one  attack, 
it  finishes  ordinarily  by  degrading  and  annihilating  the  intellect,  it 
excludes  the  sufferer  from  society,  and  renders  his  life  insupportable." 
The  opinions  given  upon  its  curability  are  most  strikingly  at  variance 
with  each  other,  even  from  the  highest  authorities.  We  will  quote  a 
few  of  these  by  way  of  illustration. 

Hippocrates  recognises  its  curability  under  these  limitations : — 
"  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  such  a  change  in  men,  and  can  render  a 
man  humid  and  dry,  hot  and  cold  by  regimen,  could  also  cure  this 
disease,  if  he  recognises  the  proper  season  for  administering  his  re- 
medies." Aretseus  considers  that  when  once  firmly  fixed  and  rooted 
in  the  system,  it  lives  with  the  patient,  and  only  dies  with  him. 

Paulus  iEgineta  considers  it  susceptible  of  cure,  without  drawing 
the  distinction  between  centric  and  excentric  epilepsy.  Of  moderns, 
Maisonneuve  considers  its  resistance  to  treatment  almost  insurmoimt- 
able ;  Pinel  gives  a  guarded  and  doubtful  opinion ;  Hufeland  says : — 
"  the  prognosis  is  sad,  and  the  disease  difficult  to  cure, — the  curability 
is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty — the  immediate  mortality  is 
rare."  Chomel  considers  medicine  as  "  almost  always  powerless"  in 
curing  epilepsy.    It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  these  remarks  refer 
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chiefly  to  centric  or  cerebral  epilepsy.  Portal  considers  epilepsy  one 
of  those  diseases  which  is  the  most  rarely  cured,  but  that  more  success 
attends  the  treatment  than  is  generally  supposed.  M.  Foville  con- 
cludes that  by  a  careful  attention  to  causes,  great  success  might  be 
hoped  for  in  a  majority  of  cases.  M.  Esquirol,  a  very  high  authority, 
after  stating  his  endeavours  at  the  Salpetriere,  and  their  occasional 
results  in  suspending  the  attacks,  adds : — 

"  Flusieurs  de  nos  epilej^tiques  se  sont  pretees  a  mes  essais  plusieurs 
annees;  mais,  Vavouerai-je!  je  ■ii'aijpu  ohtenir  de  gtierisonJ^ 

He  considers  the  suspension  of  the  attacks  in  most  cases  to  be  due  to 
the  mental  excitement  of  trying  new  means  of  cure  or  of  consulting  a 
new  physician,  and  concludes  that  epilepsy  is  rarely  curable.  Of  the 
reported  cures,  he  considers  some  to  be  hysteria,  and  others  to  be  mere 
suspensions  of  the  attacks,  the  patients  being  lost  sight  of. 

Henry  asserts  that  the  cure  of  epilepsy  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
extremely  rare  exception,  and  that  epilepsy  complicated  with  insanity 
is  never  cured. 

M.  Lelut,  at  the  Salpetriere,  and  M.  Delasiauve,  at  the  Bicetre,  dis- 
believe altogether  in  the  curabiHty  of  epilepsy,  and  consider  the 
attempt  as  "le  desespoir  de  la  medecine." 

On  the  other  hand  M.  De  la  Eive  thinks  epilepsy  curable  by  nitrate 
of  silver  in  most  cases,  whilst  M.  Foville  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  reprobation  of  it;  and  M.  Debreyne  thinks  it  curable  by 
extract  of  belladonna,  whilst  others  of  high  authority  consider  it  quite 
useless. 

M.  Herpin  gives  the  particulars  of  sixty-eight  cases  analysed  with 
great  care,  from  which  he  draws  the  following  inferences  as  to  the 
general  prognosis : — 

1.  That  epilepsy  is  not  generally  spontaneously  cured  by  the  efforts 
of  nature  alone,  though  this  may  occur  in  one-twentieth  of  the  cases 
observed. 

2.  That  treatment  appears  to  produce  a  beneficial  result  in  three- 
fourths  of  those  treated :  that  a  cure  may  be  expected  in  half,  and 
great  amelioration  in  about  one-fifth. 

3.  That  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  are  incurable. 

This  summary  would  be  more  valuable,  if  the  distinction  we  have  so 
frequently  mentioned  had  been  kept  in  mind — viz.,  between  the  centric 
or  cerebral  and  the  excentric  or  symptomatic  epilepsy.  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  such  contradictory  evidence  ?  and  to  what  conclusions  are  we 
to  come  ? 

For  the  extremely  unfavourable  judgment  given  by  Monneret  and 
Fleury,  Delasiauve,  Esquirol,  and  Lelut,  we  may  partly  account,  inas- 
much as  their  experience  was  probably  chiefly  amongst  old  and  con- 
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firmed  cases,  and  such  as  were  complicated  in  most  instances  with 
mental  affections,  at  the  Salpetriere  and  Bicetre  —  and  such  cases, 
we  have  before  stated  to  be  nearly  if  not  altogether  incurable.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  all  these  would  be  cases  of  epilepsia  centrica 
vel  cerebralis. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Herpin's  calculations,  and  those  of  many 
of  the  others,  are  founded  upon  private  experience,  or  the  practice  of 
such  hospitals  as  receive  cases  more  promiscuously  than  the  above,  and 
where  there  would  consequently  be  a  great  proportion  of  the  more 
frequently  occurring  cases,  those  of  epilepsia  eccentrica  vel  sympa- 
thetica ;  and  in  this  we  have  a  key  to  the  varying  accounts. 

A  reconsideration  of  the  phenomena  will  assist  uS  again  in  forming 
a  rational  prognosis.  A  person  of  20  years  old,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
apparently  perfect  health,  is  seized  with  a  senes  of  epileptic  fits,  but 
in  the  intervals,  the  health  is  good,  the  intellect  sound  and  vigorous, 
the  muscular  system  unimpaired,  and  the  functions  generally  performed 
properly ;  and  we  can  trace  no  deformity  of  cranium,  or  other  indica- 
tion of  malformation.  We  conclude,  or  hope  to  find,  this  to  be  a  case 
of  excentric  or  symptomatic  epilepsy,  dependent  upon  some  functional  dis- 
order ;  and,  seeing  that  in  such  a  subject,  there  are  times  when  the  func- 
tions are  so  co-ordinated  as  to  be  compatible  with  perfect  health,  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  by  a  judicious  use  of  hygienic  and  therapeutic 
agents,  this  state  may  be  attained  and  permanently  preserved.  And 
as  a  general  rule,  we  may  state  with  regard  to  symptomatic  epilepsy, 
that  it  is  curable  in  so  far  as  the  source  of  irritation  is  capable  of  relief 
(3r  removal,  and  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  skill  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  exciting  functional  disorder.  And  thus  we  may  hope,  with 
care,  to  cure  the  majority  of  such  cases,  and  to  benefit  many  more. 
And  what  of  the  centric  or  cerebral  epilepsy  ?  The  same  general  rule 
of  prognosis  will  apply,  but  with  restrictions.  There  is  evidently  a 
condition  of  the  functions  compatible  with  health  ;  and  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  precise  energy  of  each  function  during  health,  combined 
with  judicious  attempts  to  preserve  them  in  that  state,  will  not  fail 
greatly  to  diminish  the  number  and  violence  of  the  attacks,  even 
though  perfect  success  may  not  attend  our  efforts.  So  far  these  re- 
marks apply  to  the  general  prognosis  of  the  disease ;  when  we  wish  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  any  individual  case,  we  have  many  other  cir- 
cumstances to  take  into  account. 

The  hereditary  tendency  to  the  disease  is  an  unfavourable  sign,  as 
indicating  the  probability  of  its  being  E.  centrica.  Sex  appears  to 
exert  some  little  influence  upon  the  curability  of  epilepsy — women  are 
more  liable  to  the  attack,  but  more  easily  cured.  The  most  favourable 
age  for  the  first  attack,  as  regards  curability,  is  from  10  to  20.     Long 
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duration  of  the  disease  is  evidently  conducive  to  an  unfavourable 
judgment.  M.  Herpin  holds  an  opinion  very  strongly,  that  the  cura- 
bility or  obstinacy  of  epilepsy  may  be  predicated  with  considerable 
certainty  from  the  number  of  attacks  already  experienced.  We  give 
his  conclusions,  but  offer  no  opinion  upon  them : — 

"  A  cure  may  be  assured  almost  certainly  to  patients  who  have  only 
the  '  petit  mal,'  who  have  it  not  very  frequently,  and  with  whom  it  has 
not  lasted  above  10  years. 

"  In  the  ordinary  attacks  the  prognosis  is  favourable  if  they  have 
not  exceeded  100. 

"  The  chances  of  success  are  less  between  100  and  500. 

"  The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavourable  when  the  attacks  have 
exceeded  500." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  referring  to 
the  aphorisms  of  M.  Esquirol  on  the  subject  of  epilepsy : — 

1 .  "  Epilepsy  is  a  long  and  dangerous  disease ;  rarely  fatal  in  the 
first  attack."  2.  "  When  hereditary,  it  is  rarely  curable."  3.  "  Sym- 
ptomatic epilepsy  is  more  easily  cured  than  the  centric  form,  though 
this  last  is  not  always  incurable."  4.  "  Sometimes  epilepsy  disappears 
for  many  years,  to  re-appear  without  any  known  cause."  5.  "  Those 
attacked  soon  after  birth,  are  rarely  cm-ed ;  if  puberty  has  not  the 
effect,  they  remain  incurable."  6.  "  Those  attacked  between  3  and  4 
years  are  generally  curable,  if  treated  in  time."  7.  "  Those  attacked 
just  before  puberty  are  cured  on  the  completion  of  the  crisis."  8.  "  Mar- 
riage only  cures  genital  epilepsy;  it  aggravates  other  species."  9.  "A 
pregnant  woman,  who  becomes  epileptic,  runs  very  great  risk." 
10.  "When  the  crises  increase  in  frequency  and  intensity,  death  is 
probably  imminent."  11.  "Death  does  not  take  place  dming  the 
horror  of  the  convulsions,  but  the  period  of  the  depression  afterwards." 
12.  "  Epilepsy  complicated  with  mental  alienation  is  never  cured^ 

IX.  The  Treatment  of  Epilepsy. — Fifty  years  ago,  it  appears  that 
the  remedies  for  epilepsy  were  so  niunerous  as  to  occupy  150  quarto 
pages  of  the  "  Analecta  Literaria  Epilepsiam  Spectantia," — they  have 
since  multiplied  —  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  even  the  briefest 
analysis  of  them.  One  author  vamits  belladonna  as  almost  invariably 
successful ;  another,  after  a  fair  trial,  pronounces  it  worthless.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  valerian.  Dr.  Hemi  pronounces  nitrate  of  silver 
to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  he  has  found  in  an  extensive  practice 
of  sixty  years.  M.  Herpin  upholds  oxyde  of  zinc  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  remedies.  M.  Foville  speaks  in  terms  of  the  strongest  reprohation 
of  the  use  of  hoth  these  remedial  agents,  and  all  metallic  oxydes. 

The  weight  of  testimony  amongst  reputable  authors  is  quite  against 
the  use  oi  specifics ;  and  indeed,  it  seems  but  rational  to  suppose,  that 
if  epilepsy  depends  upon  a  disorder  of  the  stomach,  it  will  not  be 
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materially  benefited  by  valerian,  —  or  if  upon  the  liver,  tbat  nitrate  of 
silver  will  not  be  of  service,  and  so  for  the  rest. 

In  default  of  a  rational  system  of  treatment,  the  most  extraordinary 
and  heterogeneous  matters  have  been  forced  upon  the  unfortunate 
stomachs  of  the  already  sufficiently  unfortunate  patients — they  are  too 
disgusting  even  to  enumerate.  After  a  short  catalogue  of  these,  Dr, 
Cheyne  remarks : — 

"  There  are  other  abominations  of  the  same  kind,  unnecessary  to 
specify,  the  use  of  which,  Erastus  alleges,  was  taught  to  mankind  by 
the  devil;  but  without  calling  in  question  the  active  malignity  of 
our  great  enemy,  we  are  of  opinion  that  man,  when  left  to  his  own 
inventions,  is  fully  equal  to  the  discovery  of  these  -and  a  multitude  of 
other  therapeutic  agents  of  equal  ineptitude."  (Cyc.  of  Pract.  Med., 
Art.  Epilepsy.) 

We  believe  that  the  true  principles  of  treatment  are  to  be  sought, 
as  we  have  indicated  under  the  head  of  prognosis,  in  observation  of 
that  state  of  co-ordination  of  the  functions  which  is  compatible  with 
health  diu:ing  the  intervals  —  and  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  this 
co-ordination,  whilst  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  we  endeavour 
to  raise  the  whole  tone  and  energy  of  their  performance. 

Dr.  Radcliffe's  remarks  on  treatment  indicate  as  strongly  the 
eminently  practical  physician,  as  his  investigations  into  the  pathology 
of  the  affection  show  the  philosopher  and  earnest  searcher  after  truth. 
We  can  but  refer  om*  readers  to  his  volume,  our  limits  only  permitting 
us  to  indicate  the  principles  of  treatment  without  details. 

We  must  first  aim  at  correcting  disordered  function — we  must  treat 
epilepsy  according  to  its  seat,  when  this  is  discoverable.  For  full 
details  on  this  head,  we  refer  to  Dr.  Cheyne's  excellent  article  in  the 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,"  more  than  once  alluded  to.  The 
nutritive  functions  especially  must  be  attended  to,  as  to  their  regula- 
tion, and  in  reference  to  diet.  On  this  last  subject,  as  many  difierences 
of  opinion  exist  as  on  the  remedies  to  be  employed.  Fothergill,  Aber- 
crombie,  and  others  of  great  weight,  advise  total  abstinence  from 
animal  food  and  from  all  fermented  liquor :  Heberden  relates  cases  cured 
by  such  means.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  accordance  with  that  plan  of  treatment 
which  has  generally  been  found  successful — viz.,  the  tonic,  advises 
abundant  animal  food,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  stimulant.  But 
all  this  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  condition  and  digestive 
powers  of  the  patient — generally  a  mild,  digestible,  nutritious  diet, 
with  some  form  of  stimulant,  will  be  required.  Exercise,  short  of 
fatigue,  is  always  proper,  and  all  hygienic  methods  in  short,  which  will 
tend  to  the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  functions.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  attend  to  what  has  been  very  properly  called,  mental  dietetics, 
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The  influence  of  the  mind  is  so  strong  as  frequently  to  suspend  the 
fits  for  some  time — a  new  physician,  or  a  new  remedy  has  almost 
constantly  this  effect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  this, — ^the  par- 
ticular method  of  application  must  suggest  itself  in  the  individual  case. 
The  precautions  which  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  against  immediate 
personal  injury  during  the  fit,  are  too  obvious  to  require  notice 

We  believe  that  by  correcting  disordered  function,  and  by  sup- 
porting the  strength,  and  employing  (but  not  over-employing)  the 
mind,  most  cases  of  sympathetic  epilepsy  are  curable,  or  susceptible  of 
great  relief.  In  the  centric  epilepsy,  we  must  pursue  the  same  system 
with,  if  possible,  still  more  rigorous  exactness, — ^but  when  these  means 
fail,  as  they  too  frequently  will,  the  temptation  is  irresistible  to  try 
some  of  the  so-called  specifics.  The  strongest,  and  perhaps  in  many 
instances  the  most  effective,  are  the  powerful  mineral  tonics — 
nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  and  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  sul- 
phate of  zinc — these  in  almost  incredible  doses  have  been  given, 
and  apparently  with  good  results;  the  oxyde  of  zinc  in  from  one  to 
five  or  ten  grains,  repeated  from  twice  to  six  times  daily,  for  weeks  to- 
gether, is  spoken  of  with  great  favour  by  M.  Herpin,  and  his  results, 
fairly  stated,  are  such  as  certainly  recommend  it  to  great  attention. 
Of  vegetable  substances,  the  valerian,  powdered  root,  in  doses  of  from 
half  a  drachm  to  three  drachms  daily,  is  the  most  recommended.  But 
on  the  subject  of  special  remedies,  we  must  refer  to  the  various  mono- 
graphs and  sj^stematic  M'orks  on  epilepsy.  We  have  little  or  no  depen- 
dence on  any  treatment  but  such  as  is  comprised  in  such  indications  as 
regulating  disordered  function — increasing  tone  and  energy — and  a 
proper  attention  to  bodily  and  mental  dietetics.  Bleeding  in  any  form 
is,  as  a  rule,  worse  than  useless.  Setons,  moxas,  blisters,  issues,  may 
occasionally  in  old  confirmed  cases  be  productive  of  some  relief,  but  we 
have  not  much  to  say  in  their  favour. 

But  what  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  late  panacea  ? 

"  With  regard  to  tracheotomy,"  says,  Dr.  Kadcliffe,  "  it  is  less  easy  to 
come  to  an  opinion,  and  this  the  more  as  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  evi- 
dence on  the  subject.  Still  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  fulfil  all  the  original 
expectations  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  concerning  it.  It  does  not  prevent 
convulsion ;  it  does  not  always,  or  even  usually,  make  the  convulsion 
slighter.  It  does  not  prevent  danger  ;  for  of  the  few  patients  upon 
whom  the  operation  has  been  performed,  three  have  died  either  in  the 
fit  or  in  connexion  with  the  fit ;  and  of  the  three,  the  opening  of  the 
windpipe  was  free  from  all  obstruction — at  least  in  one.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  benefits  of  the  opera- 
tion are  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  associated  inconveniences  and 
dangers  even  where  (what  rarely  happens)  the  asphyxial  symptoms 
are  consequent  upon  spasmodic  closure  of  the  larynx ;  and  this  ques- 
tion must  remain  in  abeyance  for  the  present"  (p.  133). 
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Now  this  is  mincing  the  matter  too  much,  for  we  hold  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  pathology  of  the  disorder,  and  scarcely  more  in  the 
empiricism  of  experience,  to  justify  the  practice  of  making  an  addi- 
tional vent-hole  in  the  windpipe  of  the  epileptic,  seeing  that,  apart 
from  the  question  of  danger,  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  vent-hole, 
while  it  continues  open,  is  to  convert  the  possessor  of  it  into  "  a  dumb 
whistlmg  wretch,  whose  every  breath  is  an  annoyance  to  himself  and 
others."  What  is  the  real  value  of  clinical  evidence  in  this  case  has, 
we  think,  been  shown  by  Dr.  Eadcliffe  himself,  in  a  paper  read  by 
him  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  reported  in  the  Lancet 
for  May  14,  1853  ;  and  we  know  of  no  new  cases  which  require  us  to 
alter  this  opinion.  These  later  cases  may  or  may  not  be  more  favour- 
able than  the  earlier,  but  one  thing  is  certain— that  one  of  their 
nmnber — three  or  four  in  all — has  died  in  the  fit.  For  our  own  part, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  conquer  the  suspicion  that  all  these  cases, 
when  their  history  is  fully  known,  will  turn  out  to  be  no  more  satis- 
factory than  the  two  which  are  first  in  the  series,  and  upon  which  Dr. 
Hall  has  dogmatized  most  loudly.  We  turn  to  Dr.  Eadcliffe' s  paper 
before  mentioned  for  the  particulars,  and  the  natural  comments  upon 
them  : — 

"  Mr.  Cane's  Case. — The  patient  was  a  boatman,  aged  twent3^-four, 
who  had  been  epileptic  for  seven  or  eight  j^ears.  The  fits  were  severe 
and  frequent.  The  operation  was  performed  during  a  fit,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  state  of  asphyxial  coma  that  had  lasted  nineteen  hours. 
The  relief  was  immediate,  and  no  fits  have  followed  the  operation. 
The  habits  of  the  patient  were  very  irregular  and  intemperate,  and  he 
was  discharged  from  his  employment  on  this  account  about  ten  months 
ago.  The  tube  is  still  worn,  and  curiously  enough,  it  is  worn  with  a 
cork  in  the  opening. 

"  Mr.  Anderson'' s  Case. — The  patient  in  this  case  was  a  stout,  thick- 
set, muscular  female,  aged  thirty-six,  the  daughter  of  an  epileptic 
father,  and  herself  epileptic  for  twenty-four  years.  Her  complexion 
was  ruined  by  the  former  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  operation  was 
performed  in  March,  1851,  and  the  tube  was  worn  until  her  death, 
which  happened  in  a  fit,  about  four  months  ago.  After  the  operation 
the  fits  continued  as  before — possibly  a  little  less  frequently  and 
severely,  but  decidedly  of  the  same  character.  Her  health  and  spirits 
also  are  said  to  have  undergone  some  slight  improvement,  and  she  lost 
a  numbness  in  her  right  arm,  which  had  previously  distressed  her ; 
but  those  who  knew  her  best  doubt  the  existence  of  any  appreciable 
change  of  this  kind  until  about  two  or  three  months  before  her  death 
— sixteen  months  after  the  operation.  The  following  notes  of  the 
final  seizure  are  from  Mr.  Anderson : — '  Eight  a.m.  :  Had  been  up  and 
dressed;  heard  to  fall  heavily.  A  woman  removed  the  inner  tube 
from  the  trachea,  as  she  was  in  a  fit  apparently  more  severe  than  usual . 
She  '  snorted  loudly ;'  nails  of  a  deeper  colour.  She  was  placed  on 
the  bed,  as  the  woman  thought  she  w^ould  recover  as  usual.'     The 
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woman  here  referred  to  says  the  patient  was  black  in  the  face  and 
violently  convulsed,  and  that  death  must  have  taken  place  within  ten 
minutes.  The  body  was  examined  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and 
the  following  are  the  particulars  supplied  by  Mr.  Anderson :  '  Body 
extremely  muscular;  rigidity  still  present;  not  much  fat.  Head^ 
vessels  of  scalp  much  congested;  skull  thick,  and  dura  mater  so 
universally  adherent  that  the  skull-cap  could  not  be  removed  until  the 
dura  mater  was  divided.  The  sinuses  were  filled  with  dark  blood,  and 
on  the  removal  of  the  brain  an  unusual  quantity  of  dark  blood  flowed 
from  the  spinal  canal.  On  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  frontal  bone,  two  or  three  gi'owths  of  bone- 
were  found,  and  to  these  the  dura  mater  was  so  fimrly  adherent  that 
on  attempting  to  separate  it,  it  was  torn  through  and  portions  re- 
mained attached.  The  largest  of  the  exostoses  was  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  circumference,  and  projected  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
surface  of  the  bone.  No  alteration  was  observed  in  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  cerebrum.  The  brain  was  softer  than  natural,  and  the 
puncta  were  more  than  usually  distinct.  There  was  little  fluid  in  the 
ventricles,  but  the  choroid  plexuses  were  congested.  Lungs :  These 
organs  were  collapsed,  occupying  but  little  more  than  a  third  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  somewhat  congested  at  their  posterior  margin ; 
structure  healthy.  Heart:  Larger  than  usual  (perhaps  a  fourth)'; 
cavities,  especially  the  left,  distended  with  blood ;  it  was  surrounded 
with  fat,  and  its  structure  flabby ;  valves  healthy.  Liver,  kidneys,  and 
spleen,  highly  congested.  Uterus  natural,  but  cysts  containing  viscid 
fluid  in  the  ovaries.  Small  intestines  (especially  lower  part  of  the 
ilium)  congested,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged.  Internal 
jugular,  above  the  level  of  the  omohyoid,  almost  empty."     *  *  *  *  * 

"What  of  Mr.  Cane's  case?  Here  undoubtedly  the  results  seem 
most  marked,  but  do  they  not  prove  too  much  ?  There  are  no  fits 
whatever  after  the  operation,  and  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  even  on 
Dr.  Hall's  own  premises.  Moreover,  fits  do  happen  in  all  the  other 
cases,  and  in  some  of  them  very  severe  fits,  and  this  fact  gives  a  proba- 
bility of  at  least  seven  to  one  that  the  fits  in  this  case  did  not  keep 
away  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  the  wearing  of  the  cork  in  the  tracheal  tube  did,  in  fact,  place  the 
patient  in  the  same  predicament  as  that  in  which  he  was  before  the 
windpipe  was  opened.  Why  the  fits  kept  away  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  epilepsy  may  suddenly 
disappear  and  keep  away  for  a  long  time  without  any  apparent  cause. 

"  What  of  Mr.  Anderson's  case  ?  Here  the  main  questions  are  as 
to  the  character  of  the  fits,  the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  the 
cause  of  death.  Were  the  fits  improved  in  character  ?  Possibly,  but 
not  probably.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  leetm-es  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  allowed  that  a  fit  had  followed  very  shortly  after  the 
operation,  in  which  the  tongue  was  bitten.  A  Mrs.  Dwellie,  Hving  in 
the  adjoining  garret  to  the  patient's,  and  who  frequentty  went  to  the 
patient's  assistance  when  she  heard  the  noise  and  struggle  of  the  fit,, 
states  explicitly  that  the  convulsions  were  as  frequent  and  violent,  and 
the  subsequent  torpor  as  prolonged  after  the  operation   as  before  it» 
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A  Mrs.  Smith,  also,  an  aunt  of  the  patient,  who  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  and  who  saw  her  several  times  a  week  during  the  whole  of 
her  life,  makes  the  same  statement.  Miss  Lewis,  on  the  contrary,  who 
lives  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house  in  the  garret  of  which  the  patient 
lived,  thinks  the  fits,  after  the  operation,  were  not  so  severe  or  frequent 
as  hefore  it ;  but  why  she  thinks  so  is  not  very  evident.  She  saw  her 
in  but  few  fits,  and  in  none  (there  is  reason  to  believe)  from  the  com- 
mencement. Indeed,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  witness  was 
infirm  and  half  crippled,  and  often  quite  an  invalid ;  that  she  had  to 
be  fetched  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  to  moimt  up  two  flights 
of  stairs  before  she  could  get  to  the  place  where  the  patient  was ;  so 
that  the  fit  must  have  been  far  from  its  commencement  before  she 
could  see  it.  The  last  fit,  also,  which  was  evidently  of  great  violence, 
is  spoken  of  only  as  '  apparently  more  severe  than  usual,'  showing  that 
the  ordinary  fits  were  severe ;  and  the  patient  was  *  expected  to  recover 
as  usual,'  showing  that  death  occurred  unexpectedly  in  what  was  re- 
garded as  an  ordinary  fit.  Concerning  the  state  of  the  general  health, 
there  are  two  opinions.  Miss  Lewis  says  this  was  better:  Mrs, 
Dwellie  and  Mrs.  Smith  say  there  was  no  perceptible  improvement 
until  within  two  or  three  months  of  her  death,  fifteen  or  sixteen  months 
after  the  operation.  The  cause  of  death  is  very  obscure.  It  could 
not  be,  however,  from  the  strangulation  of  laryngismus,  for  the  inneir 
tube  was  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fit,  as  it  was  in  all  the 
fits  in  which  the  patient  was  watched.  Indeed,  there  was  never  any 
neglect  or  mismanagement  about  the  tube  (which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr.  Anderson's  mechanical  ingenuity),  and  the  patient  herself 
had  so  schooled  herself  to  it  that  she  could  remove  and  cleanse  it,  and 
did  so  remove  and  cleanse  it,  many  times  a  day.  The  fatty  state  of 
the  heart,  as  Dr.  Hall  supposes,  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  death,  for  death  happened  shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  seizure ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
there  was  stertorous  breathing,  blackness  and  turgescence  of  the  head 
and  neck,  vnih  distended  sinuses,  distinct  cerebral  puncta,  and  other 
signs  showing  that  death  might  have  been  caused  by  coma." 

To  us  these  cases  have  almost  a  ludicrous  aspect.  The  one  corks 
his  vent-hole,  and,  in  spite  of  the  theory,  is  henceforth  free  from  fits ; 
the  other  is  most  careful  to  keep  her  vent-hole  free,  and  when  she  is 
imable  to  do  this  herself,  others  do  it  for  her,  and  yet  her  fits  continue 
as  before,  and  forsooth,  she  must  die  in  one — not  a  fit  of  syncopal 
epilepsy,  as  Dr.  Hall  would  fain  persuade  himself  and  others,  but  a  fit 
of  genuine  unmistakeable  asphyxial  epilepsy.  How,  with  these  cases 
to  begin  with.  Dr.  Hall  should  have  continued  to  advocate  his  pet 
theory,  passes  our  comprehension. 

'  In  the  attack  itself  our  conduct  is  expectant  and  precautionary — ^the 
endeavom-s  should  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  physical 
injury,  and  to  obviating  the  strong  tendency  to  asphyxia  ;  but  we 
cannot  approve  of  tracheotomy  as  a  resource  with  this  view.  Any 
attempt  at  internal  treatment  is  unsuccessful.    Should  the  attack  con- 
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tinue  long,  heat  and  stimulants  may  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium, 
abdomen,  and  legs.  If  there  be  premonitory  signs,  the  fit  may  not 
unfrequently  be  prevented  entirely,  by  the  administration  of  an 
emetic,  a  purgative,  or,  as  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  observed,  in  some  cases,  by 
a  stimulant,  as  a  glass  of  wine.  The  choice  must  be  made  between 
those  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  thus  fragmentary  in  our 
hints  on  treatment.  "We  leave  the  subject  with  a  firm  persuasion  that 
much  may  still  be  done  in  this  intractable  disease,  by  a  careful  appli- 
cation of  a  rational  system  of  treatment,  founded  upon  the  principles 
laid  down — and  with  a  full  conviction  that  earnest  observation  and 
patient  inquiry  will,  in  this  and  all  other  sciences,  compel  nature  to  an 
answer,  and  ultimately  force  her  to  reward  her  faithful  votaries  by  the 
revelation  of  her  long-cherished  secrets. 


Since  the  preceding  article  has  been  in  print  we  have  received  M. 
Delasiauve's  recent  treatise  on  Epilepsy,  and  this  we  will  now  proceed 
to  notice  in  a  sequel,  rather  than  that  our  readers  should  not  be  at 
once  acquainted  with  it. 

The  position  occupied  by  this  author,  the  numerous  cases  upon 
which  his  observations  are  founded,  and  the  evident  care  and  pains 
adopted  to  obtain  correct  deductions  from  accurate  observations,  make 
the  statements  contained  in  this  work  of  great  value — and  even  those 
from  which  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  have  their  own  peculiar  worth 
in  another  respect,  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  specification  is  with  regard  to  the  division 
of  epileptic  attacks  into  the  major  and  minor  kinds.  One  author  very 
properly  and  accurately  defines  the  difierences  between  the  slightest 
possible  kind  (absence),  the  second  (vertige),  the  third  (acces  inter- 
mediaires),  and  the  fourth  (chutes — attaques  ou  acces  complets).  The 
symptoms  are  well  drawn,  but  we  think  that  it  is  an  error  to  consider 
the  last  form  alone  as  the  type  of  the  disease  when  confirmed  and  fully 
established.  We  have  seen  already,  that  in  some  cases  (the  number 
bearing  a  very  appreciable  relation  to  the  whole)  there  are  onl^  the 
incomplete  attacks  or  vertigoes ;  no  convulsions,  or  only  such  as  are 
very  slight,  occurring  ;  and  that  these,  so  far  from  being,  as  our  author 
terms  them,  but  "  shadows  and  abortions"  of  the  full  attack,  are  fol- 
lowed even  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  the  convulsive  attacks,  by 
those  systemic  derangements  and  those  mental  degradations  which 
are  amongst  the  most  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  epilepsy.  Dr, 
Delasiauve  does  not  appear  to  recognise  this  as  essentially  true,  yet  as 
seen  above,  high  authority  is  very  positive  on  the  point. 

Our  author  lays  much  stress  on  the  duration  of  the  complete  attack, 
limiting  it  to  a  minimum  of  two  minutes  and  a  maximum  of  five. 
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Our  own  experience  is  very  much  at  variance  with  this,  as  we  have 
known  many  instances  where  the  attack  has  lasted  for  hours,  even 
taking  the  indication  of  its  termination,  as  pointed  out  in  the  work 
before  us,  at  the  moment  when  the  respiration  recovers  its  freedom. 
Two  cases  have  come  under  our  immediate  care  recently,  which  illus- 
trate this  point.  One,  which  was  epilepsy  of  eleven  years'  standing, 
had  fits  varying  from  one  minute  to  several  hours,  and  the  final  attack, 
which  was  fatal,  lasted  above  twelve  hom's.  In  all  these  there  was  the 
most  severe  embarrassment  of  the  respiration.  In  the  second  case, 
which  still  survives,  the  last  attack  which  we  witnessed  lasted  four 
hours  and  a  half,  the  convulsions  all  this  time  being  violent,  and  the 
respiration  so  very  much  impeded,  that  even  the  desperate  resource  of 
tracheotomy  was  entertained,  though  ultimately  dispensed  with. 

The  researches  into  the  precursory  symptoms  are  very  valuable  ; 
our  author  finds  them  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  are  generally 
supposed;  in  fact,  that  the  attacks  ivith  premonitory  signs  are  about 
one  third  more  numerous  than  those  occurring  without  any  warning 
immediate  or  remote.  In  264  carefully  observed  cases  he  found 
immediate  precursory  symptoms  in  150  cases,  and  remote  signs  in 
35.  Another  interesting  point  mentioned  is,  that  occasionally  these 
premonitions  have  been  ohjective  exclusively ;  that  is,  they  have  been 
unnoticed  by  the  patient,  but  evident  to  the  bystanders. 

We  have  already  given  the  very  vague  and  varying  statistics  of 
these  warning  signs;  we  would  urge  this  as  a  point  especially  deservmg 
of  attention  on  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  this  affection, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  convinced  that  close  observation  will  most  frequently 
detect  some  change,  which  may  serve  as  a  shadow  of  the  coming  event, 
and  also  that  the  recognition  of  such  changes,  and  the  instant  adop- 
tion of  such  therapeutic  or  hygienic  applications  as  they  may  seem  to 
indicate,  will  be  most  important  agents  in  the  prevention  and  ulti- 
mate cure  of  the  attacks,  and  most  especially  in  those  cases  where  we 
do  not  suspect  organic  mischief,  but  where  an  evil  habit  of  system 
requires  breaking  off. 

With  regard  to  periodicity ;  it  is  recognised  as  feebly  marked  in  some 
few  cases,  and  in  some  others  as  indicating  the  type  of  intermittent 
fever,  and  then  becoming  a  useful  guide  to  treatment.  The  following 
table  as  to  the  recurrence  of  the  fits  is  interesting : — 

Fits  almost  daily  in  ...     .       9  cases 

„     in  from  2  to  6  days    .     .     42  „ 

„     once  a  week       ....     20  „ 

„     10  to  15  days    ....       9  „ 

„     15  to  30  days    ....       9  „ 

„     with  very  irregular  intervals,  21  „ 

110 


Herpin, 

Beau. 

Leuret, 

22 

10 

2 

36 

25 

82 

16 

45 

59 

26 

20 

7 
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To  make  these  statistics  more  complete,  we  add  a  table  of  tlie 
results  obtained  by  M.  Herpin,  M.  Beau,  and  M.  Leuret,  for  con- 
venience of  comparison  all  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  100. 

One  or  more  attacks  daily  in 
One  to  six  in  the  week  „ 
One  to  four  in  the  month  „ 
One  to  eleven  in  the  year    „ 

100  100         100  "^ 

With  regard  to  anatomical  lesions,  Dr.  Delasiauve  adds  to  our  stock 
of  observations,  but,  as  he  confesses,  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
disease  derived  from  thence.  In  95  cases  he  found  important  lesions 
in  43,  equivocal  lesions  in  31,  and  a  total  absence  of  lesion  in  21 ;  and 
he  concludes  with  regret  that  we  do  not  yet  know,  nor  even  suspect 
the  true  seat  of  epilepsy. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  points  which  we  have  to  notice,  is 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  epilepsy,  in  reference  to  which  we  find 
some  extraordinary  data  m  the  work  before  us.  We  have  seen  above, 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  the  instances  tabularized  by  M.  Herpin, 
there  were  indications  of  a  family  tendency  either  to  epilepsy  or  to 
some  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  at  least  to  some  considerable 
functional  disturbances. 

Thus  in  68  cases,  slightly  to  recapitulate,  he  meets  with  10  cases  of 
ancestral  epilepsy,  24  of  mental  alienation,  ll  of  apoplexy  with  hemi- 
plegia, and  13  of  chronic  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus.  We  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  these  were  not  all  in  separate  individuals, 
and  therefore  the  proportion  of  ancestral  aiFections  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  from  a  cursory  glance  it  would  appear.  Yet,  even  maldng  every 
allowance,  how  different  is  this  statement  from  the  results  indicated 
in  the  following  table !     Out  of  300  cases  there  was 

Absence  of  hereditary  indications  in      ....     167  cases 
Positive   declaration   of   non-existence   of  such  1  -i  on 

indications  in J  " 

Existence  of  epilepsy  in  relations  in     ...     .  ^     ?? 

Nervous  and  cerebral  affections  in        ....  6     „ 


300 

Perhaps  this  striking  difference  may  be  in  part  accounted  for,  by 
taking  into  consideration  that  these  300  cases  were  hospital  patients, 
in  whom,  for  obvious  reasons;  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  eliciting 
information  are  very  much  greater  than  in  private  practice.  There  is 
also  an  irresistible  tendency  to  conceal  facts  bearing  upon  this  question. 
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But  making  all  possible  allowances,  we  find  most  startling  discre- 
pancies in  the  writings  of  various  authors  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject—these and  other  differences  we  shall  have  again  briefly  to  allude 
to  in  the  sequel. 

We  do  not  find  much  additional  light  thrown  upon  the  already  dis- 
cordant views  of  the  influence  of  menstruation  and  pregnancy,  on 
either  the  development  or  the  progress  of  the  disease.  With  regard  to 
solitary  vice,  Dr.  Delasiauve  gives  it  a  more  prominent  causative  place 
than  most  authors — thus,  MM.  Bouchet  and  Casanvieille  attribute 
epilepsy  to  this  cause  in  3  out  of  77  cases  ;  M.  Beau,  in  only  1  in  273 ; 
M.  Herpin  in  1  in  27  ;  Dr.  Delasiauve  gives  25  in  200  as  the  proportion 
M.  Leuret  alone  exceeds  this  calculation,  12  in  67  being'  the  relativ 
numbers.  It  must,  however,  be  always  impossible  to  calculate  the 
precise  influence  which  a  vice  so  general  has  upon  any  given  disease ; 
but  that  it  has  a  striking  and  powerful  influence,  by  reducing  the 
general  powers,  and  by  exaggerating  irritable  mobility,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

With  respect  to  treatmentj  we  find  nothing  especially  new ;  tonics 
appear  to  enjoy  less  favour,  and  sedatives  somewhat  more,  than  we 
have  been  inclined  to  accord  to  them.  The  effects  of  the  preparations 
of  copper  are  "  isolated,  slow,  and  suspicious ;" — nitrate  of  silver  almost 
useless — sulphate  of  quinine  not  answering  the  expectations  formed  of 
it.  Valerian,  assafoetida,  artemisia,  and  camphor,  are  spoken  very 
highly  of,  the  latter  being  of  use,  chiefly  indirectly,  through  its 
aphrodisaic  action.     Ammonia  is  of  much  service. 

The  earnest  and  sincere  searcher  after  truth  for  its  own  sake,  has 
no  more  distinguishing  characteristic  than  that  total  and  absolute 
self-negation,  which  ever  and  again  leads  him  to  distrust  himself  rather 
than  nature,  to  relinquish  theory  rather  than  to  neglect  or  warp  fact 
and  observation.  When  convicted  of  error,  instead  of  mortification 
that  he  is  wrong,  he  finds  matter  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing  that 
there  is  still  another  chance,  by  rigid  observation  and  rectification  of 
error  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  secret  which  has  so  long  eluded  him. 
He  perceives  that  still  the  mystery  is  not  demonstrated  to  be  un- 
fathomable, since  the  most  accurate  means  have  not  yet  been  taken  to 
elucidate  it.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope,  that  yet  we  may 
have  light  shed  upon  the  obscure  subject  of  our  essay.  We  have  seen 
that  the  significance  of  symptoms  is  mistaken, — ^that  the  varieties  of 
disease  are  doubtful, — that  the  pathological  and  anatomical  conditions 
are  involved  in  mystery,— that  the  causes  are  obscure  in  then-  operation 
and  their  efficiency, — that  the  prognosis  is  not  agreed  upon, — that  the 
treatment  is  empirical.  Yet  we  have  hopes  for  a  better  state  of  things, 
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for  do  we  not  see  plainly  that  observation,  accurate  and  untheorizing, 
is  yet  deficient  ?  This  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  varying  accounts 
which  are  given  by  different  authors  of  simple  matters  of  fact.  A 
better  state  of  things  is  arising ;  observations,  honest  and  sincere,  are 
multiplying  and  accumulating,  but  "  non  tantum  numerandae  sunt,  sed 
etiam  perpendendse  observationes,"  we  must  have  facts  well  weighed 
and  well  observed,  and  in  sufficient  numbers — then,  and  then  only, 
shall  we  be  in  condition  aptly  to  interrogate  nature  as  to  her  meaning. 
We  cannot  better  conclude  our  remarks  than  by  the  closing  para- 
graph of  M.  Herpin's  introductory  chapter: — 

"  Of  the  hundred  thousand  physicians  who  practise  their  art  in 
Europe,  let  but  one  tenth — one  hundredth,  devote  but  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  their  time,  to  observe  conscientiously,  to  note  exactly,  and  to 
review  methodically,  the  results ;  *  *  *  *  and  it  will  require 
comparatively  but  a  few  years  to  elevate  a  magnificent  monument 
which  neither  the  efforts  of  sectaries  nor  the  wear  of  ages  can  injure. 
Each  generation  will  add  to  it  its  own  work,  but  it  will  respect  that  of 
its  predecessors,  and  the  edifice  will  gain  in  grandeui',  and  lose  nothing 
of  its  solidity  or  harmony  of  proportion." 
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Fellow  of  the  JRoi/al  College  of  Fhysicians,  Edinburgh,  formerltf  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Montrose. 

"Next  after  minors,"  says  Baron  Hume,  commencing  this  portion  of  his  justly 
esteemed  work,  "  we  may  attend  to  the  case  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
have  to  plead  the  more  miserable  defence  of  idiocy  or  madness,  wliicli,  if  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  genuine,  and  is  withal  of  the  due  degree,  and  is  fully 
proved,  brings  tlie  act  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  an  infant,  and  has  equally  the 
privilege  in  aU  cases  of  an  entire  exemption  from  any  manner  of  pain  ;  'Cum 
altenim  innocentia  concllii  tuetiir,  alteram  fail  infelicltas  excusat.'  (L.  12  ad 
Legem  Comeham  de  Sicariis.)" 

Observe — \i  genuine — of  the  due  degree — 2xA fully  prcyced — miplying  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  sufficient  le^al  excuse ;  and  these  are  specially  enforced 
— more  particidarly  on  one  mam  pomt.  "  I  say,"  continues  Baron  H  ,  "where 
it  is  fully  proved,  and  is  of  the  due  degree :  Eor  if  reason  and  humanity  en- 
force the  plea  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  observe  such  a 
caution  and  temperament  in  the  application  of  it,  as  shall  hinder  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  there  is  any  privilege  of  mere  weakness  of  intellect,  or  of  a  strange 
and  moody  humour,  or  of  a  crazy  and  capricious  or  irregular  temper  and 
habit" — ^the  Commentator  expressly  declaring,  ''None  of  these  things'" -^ 
namely,  "  mere  weakness  of  intellect,"  "  a  strange  and  moody  humour,"  "  a 
crazy  and  capricious  or  irregular  temper  and  habit" — "  either  are  or  ought  to  be 
law."  In  plain  words,  weakness  of  intellect,  with  the  adjuncts  enumerated, 
can  form  no  defence  in  the  eye  of  law,  which,  according  to  Hume,  speaking 
decidedly  as  an  authority,  is  in  this  matter  consistent  with  reason  and  humanity. 
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We  shall  see  how  he  endeavours  to  make  out  a  position  equally  desirable  and 
iniportant.  "  Because,"  are  his  words,  referring  to  the  peculiarities  men- 
tioned, "  such  constitutions  are  neither  exclusive  of  a  competent  understanding 
of  the  true  state  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  deed  is  done,  nor  of  the 
subsistence  of  some  steady  evil  passion,  grounded  in  that  situation,  and  directed 
to  a  certain  object.  To  serve  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  an  excuse  in  law,  the  dis- 
order must  amount  to  absolute  alienation  of  reason,  *  ut  continua  mentis  aUena- 
tione,  omni  inteUectii  careaf — such  a  disease  which  deprives  the  patient  of  the 
knowledge  of  things  about  him,  and  of  the  discernment  of  friend  from  foe,  and 
gives  him  up  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  distempered  fancy,  divested  of  all  self- 
govermnent  or  control  of  his  passions" — absolute  alienation  of  reason — the 
want  of  all  intellect — the  subversion  of  every  faculty  to  perceive  the  plainest 
distinctions  among  persons  and  things — a  total  surrender  to  imagination  un- 
guided  and  unchecked  by  judgment — the  unmodified  supremacy  of  animal  pro- 
pensities. These  alone,  according  to  Hume,  and  in  his  phraseology,  are  and 
ou^ht  to  be  law — ^that  is,  constitute  the  due  degree  of  insanity  required — and 
which  should  be  required — by  law,  in  order  to  "  the  privilege  of  an  entire  ex- 
emption from  any  manner  of  pain" — or  to  realize  the  maxim  '"fati  infelicitas 
excusat'* 

Taking  for  a  moment  this  view  of  the  state  of  a  patient  reckoned  not  amen- 
able to  penalties,  and  seeing  that  nothing  short  of  it  is  held  adequate  to  ex- 
emption, one  might  think  it  rather  strange  that  Hume  immediately  afterwards 
expresses  a  doubt  "  whetlier  it  should  be  added  to  the  description,  that  he 
must  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong ;"  and,  farther, 
to  find  the  admission,  that  "  this  is  a  more  delicate  question,  and  fit  perhaps  to 
be  resolved  differently,  accordmg  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood." 
But,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  see  how  two  or  more  differences  in  the  meaning 
of  the  question  are  made  out.  "  If,"  says  Hume,  "  it  be  put  in  this  sense,  in 
a  case,  for  instance,  of  murder — Did  the  pannel  know  that  murder  was  a  crime? 
Would  he  have  answered  on  the  question,  that  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  neigh- 
bour ?  This  is  hardly  to  be  reputed  a  just  criterion  of  such  a  soundness  as 
ought  to  make  a  man  accountable  in  law  for  his  actions.  Because  it  may 
happen  a  person  to  answer  in  this  way,  who  yet  is  so  absolutely  mad  as  to  have 
lost  all  true  observation  of  facts,  all  understanding  of  the  good  or  evil  inten- 
tions of  those  who  are  about  him,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  their  persons." 
This  is  the  first  sense,  according  to  Hume,  then,  in  which  the  question  may  be 
put  respecting  the  admissible  insanity  of  the  indindual;  and  .it  follows,  from 
the  quasi  answers  supposed,  that,  though  labouring  under  "  absolute  aliena- 
tion of  reason,"  a  deprivation  "  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  position  of  tilings 
about  him,"  and  of  "  the  discernment  of  friend  from  foe,"  he  may  nevertheless 
be  able  correctly  to  answer — of  course,  to  understand — certain  questions  both 
in  morality  and  in  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  follows,  that  "  absolute  aKena- 
tion  of  reason,"  &c.,  is  not  essential  to  the  requirement  of  law,  namely,  that 
insanity,  in  order  to  be  effectual  as  a  bar  against  penalties,  must  amount  to 
such  a  degree  as  implies  that  totally  defective  condition  of  mind.  Now,  pray 
do  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  medical  men,  as  to  which  judges 
and  lawyers  are  so  apt  to  be  facetiously  critical,  ever  reach  the  magnitude  of 
this  self-destructive  statement,  one,  be  it  remarked,  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  the  Commentator  under  review  ?  But  let  us  advance  to  a  second  sense  of 
the  question  propounded  by  him. 

"If  it  be  put  in  this  other  and  more  special  sense,  as  relative  to  the  very  act 
done  by  the  pannel,  and  the  particular  situation  in  which  at  that  time  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  stand  (observe — conceived  himself  to  stand):  Did  he,  as  at  the 
moment  of  doing  that  thing,  understand  the  evil  of  it  ?  Was  he  impressed 
with  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  fear  of  punisliment  ?  it  is  then  a  pertinent 
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aud  material  question,  but  wliich  canuot  to  any  substantial  purpose  be 
answered,  without  taking  into  consideration  tlie  wliole  circumstances  of  the 
situation."  Doubtless — and  so,  therefore,  it  appears  a  loophole  is  provided 
should  tliere  be  occasion  for  it — entire  alienation  is  consistent  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  the  presence  of  such  and  such  faculties ;  consequently  the 
requirements  of  law  may  or  may  not  be  insisted  on  in  diiferent  circumstances  ! 
This  dubiety — in  truth  double-dealuig,  gloss  it  as  we  choose — is  made  apparent, 
notwithstanding  the  pains  to  conceal  it.  "  Every  judgment  in  the  matter  of 
right  and  wiong,"  continues  Hume,  "  supposes  a  case,  or  state  of  facts,  to 
which  it  apphes."  Yes,  certainly,  but  what  then  ?  He  answers  thus,  quite 
at  variance  witli  the  fundamental  position :  "  Though  the  pannel  have  that 
vestige  of  reason  (previously  supposed  to  have  been  completely  exhausted  or 
lost)  which  may  enable  him  to  answer  in  the  general  (an  impossibility  under 
the  premises)  that  murder  is  a  crime,  yet  if  he  cannot  distmguish  his  friend 
from  his  enemy,  but  conceive  everything  about  him  to  be  the  reverse  of  what 
it  reaUy  is,  and  mistake  the  illusions  of  his  fancy  for  realities,  with  respect  to 
his  own  condition  and  that  of  others,  '  ahsurda  et  tristla  sibi  dicens  atquefiU' 
gens'  these  remains  of  intellect  (observe  again,  remains,  notwithstanding  ' ab- 
solute alienation')  are  thus  of  no  use  to  him  towards  the  go  vermnent  of  his  actions, 
nor  in  anywise  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  upon  any  particular  situation  or 
conjunctui-e  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  with  regard  to  it."  (More  especially, 
it  would  appear  in  the  language  of  Hume.)  "  If  he  does  not  know  the  person 
of  his  friend  or  neighbour,  or  though  he  do  know  him,  if  he  is  possessed  with 
the  vain  conceit  that  he  is  come  there  to  destroy  him,  or  that  he  has  already 
done  him  the  most  cruel  injuries,  and  that  all  about  him  are  engaged  in  one 
foul  conspiracy  to  abuse  hun,  as  weU  might  he  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
quality  of  murder.  Proceeding,  as  it  does,  on  a  false  case,  or  conjuration  of 
his  own  fancy,  liis  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  any  responsibihty  that 
should  attend  it,  is  truly  the  same  as  none  at  ail.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in  this 
complex  and  appropriated  sense,  as  relative  to  the  particular  thing  done,  and 
the  situation  of  the  pannel' s  feelings  and  consciousness  on  that  occasion,  that 
this  inquiry  concerning  liis  intelligence  of  moral  good  or  evU  is  material,  and 
not  in  any  other  or  larger  sense." 

Now,  while  a  medical  man  wiU  readily  assent  to  all  this,  as  indicating  by 
much  the  most  frequent  case  of  insanity,  he  must  be  allowed  to  demur-  in 
respect  to  its  harmony  with  the  general  definition  of  the  malady  laid  do^Yn  in 
law,  and  with  the  amount  or  kind  of  it  demanded  by  law  as  an  adequate  plea 
for  "  the  privilege  of  an  entire  exemption  from  any  manner  of  pain."  Look  at 
the  suppositions — the  admitted  premises— here  detailed.  The  pannel  has  a 
vestige  of  reason,  which  enables  him  to  answer  in  the  general  (of  course  under- 
standing) that  murder  is  a  crime :  he  has  remains  of  intellect  (which,  conse- 
quently, is  not  absolutely  alienated),  and  likewise  a  judgment  of  right  and 
wrong  (though  said  to  be  "truly  the  same  as  none  at  all"):  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  predicated  of  liim  that  the  remains  of  intellect  are  of  "  no  use  to  him 
towards  the  government  of  his  actions" — that  "he  does  not  know  the  person 
of  his  friend  or  neighbour,"  or,  though  he  do  know  him,  he  is  possessed  with 
"a  vain  conceit"  regarding  him — that,  from  a  sunilar  source,  he  supposes 
others  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  agamst  him ;  and,  in  short,  that,  proceediiig 
on  a  false  case,  or  conjuration  of  his  own  fancy,  his  judgment  is  quite  nugatory 
or  unavailing,  possibly  even  w^orse  than  useless.  What  is  the  legal  result  ? 
Hume  does  not  expressly  tell  us,  but  leaves  to  be  inferred  pretty  clearly.  "  In 
this  complex  and  appropriate  sense"  (beyond  a  doubt  coynjdex — but  what  is  to 
be  inferred  from  the  term  "  appropriate"  ?)  the  inquiiy  concerning  the  pan- 
nel's  "  intelligence  of  moral  good  or  evil  is  material" — that  is  to  say,  may  lead 
to  his  "  exemption  from  any  maimer  of  pain."  Verily,  so  it  should,  and  to 
this  extent  there  is  an  agreement  amongst  most  medical  men.     Bnt,  then,  is  it 
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not  apparent,  contrary  to  the  intimation  or  authority  of  tlie  law,  that  something 
distinct  from  alienation  of  reason — want  of  judgment  or  knowledge  as  to  ri^lit 
and  wrong — namely,  mcapacity  or  unfitness  to  discern  a  friend,  the  conjuration 
of  fancy,  a  vain  conceit  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  that  alone,  or  at  least  mauily, 
on  whicli  exemption  from  responsibility  depends  ?  Is  not  this  really  admitted 
by  Hume  himself,  though  it  may  be  covertly,  when  he  refers  to  "  the  situation 
of  the  pamiel's  feeluigs  and  consciousness"  on  the  occasion — ^not  his  degree  of 
reason — as  material  to  the  inquiry  ?  In  short,  is  it  not  clear,  according  to  the 
premises,  that  available  insanity  is  constituted  less  {negaticehj)  by  the  aliena- 
tion of  reason,  a  deprivation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  position  of  things, 
than  {posiflveli/)  by  the  presence,  excess,  and  supremacy  of  some  thing  dif- 
ferent from  more  intellect,  such  as  Hume  himself  specifies,  namely,  the  "  im- 
pulse of  distempered  fancy,"  "  the  illusions  of  fancy,"  a  "  conjuration  of  fancy," 
"  vain  conceit,"  nay,  a  state  of  the  passions  that  does  not  admijt  control  ?  Of 
the  soundness  of  this  view,  experienced  physicians  can  have  no  doubt,  wliile 
some  writers  among  them  have  dwelt  on  it,  as  might  be  shown;  here,  however, 
I  am  confining  myscK  to  a  statement  of  what  the  law  on  the  subject  is,  as 
laid  down  by  one  competent  to  expound  it.  That  statement  and  his  prelimi- 
nary remarks  on  the  practical  application  of  it  are,  I  repeat,  singularly  at 
variance,  and  inevitably  issue  in  a  contradiction  of  sense,  if  not  in  plain  words. 
I  must  msist  on  this  point,  and  place  it  in  the  clearest  possible  light.  We 
have,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  broad  and  perfectly  intelligible  assertion  that, 
"  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  excuse  in  law,  the  disorder  must  amount  to  abso- 
lute alienation  of  reason"  (enforced  by  the  pithy  maxim,  "nt  continua  mentis*' 
&c.),  such  a  disease  as  deprives  the  patient  of  the  knowledge,  &c.,  and  of  the 
discernment,  &c.,  and  gives  him  up  to  the  impulse,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
admission  to  the  effect,  not  only  that  a  man  capable  of  correct  answers  to 
certain  questions,  may  yet  be  so  absolutely  mad  as  to  have  lost  all  true  ob- 
servation of  facts,  but  likewise  that,  in  another  case,  privileged  to  the  same 
extent,  be  it  noticed,  the  pamiel,  though  having  a  "  vestige  of  reason,"  "  remains 
of  intellect,"  may  derive  no  advantage  from  them,  find  them  "  of  no  use  to 
him,"  even  when  most  required  ;  because,  in  opposition  to  their  dictates,  he  is 
possessed  with  a  "  vain  conceit,"  proceeds  on  a  "  conjuration  of  his  own  fancy," 
IS  influenced  solely  or  mainly  by  "  feelings  and  consciousness,"  and,  altogether, 
might  as  well  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  his  actions,  and  void  of  judg- 
ment to  discern  right  from  Avrong. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  point  whence  I  set  out,"  says  Hume,  meaning,  it  is 
obvious  from  what  follows,  the  announcement  of  law.  "Our  practice  has 
always  been  governed  by  the  general  precept,  already  mentioned,  which  admits 
of  no  defence  short  of  absolute  alienation  of  reason,"  Observe— no  excuse 
short  of  absolute  alienation  of  reason  is  admissible  in  the  practice  of  Scot- 
land. Here,  then,  and  before  entering  on  any  of  the  cases  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  practice,  while  to  obviate  all  cavilling,  I  may  as  well  determine  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  term  or  terms  thus  used.  Dr.  Johnson  shall  be  my 
guide  in  the  first  place.  He  gives  four  senses  of  the  word  alienation,  but  only 
two  of  them  are  pertinent— namely,  3,  "Change  of  affection,"  quoting  Bacon 
thus — "  It  is  left  but  in  dark  memory,  what  was  the  ground  of  his  defection, 
and  the  alienation  of  his  heart  from  the  king ;"  and  4.  "  Applied  to  the  mind, 
it  means  disorder  of  the  faculties,"  as  exemplified  in  a  passage  from  Hooker : 
*'  Some  things  are  done  by  man,  though  not  against,  yet  without  their  wills,  as 
in  alienation  of  mind,  or  any  like  inevitable  utter  absence  of  wit  and  judgment" 
— ^really  a  very  fair  description  of  insanity,  as  insisted  on  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land— "  any  like  inevitable  utter  absence  of  wit  and  judgment" — tittei-  being 
quite  equivalent  to  absolute,  that  is,  according  to  Johnson's  definitions  or 
synonyms,  namely,  "complete,"  "unconditional,"  "not  relative,"  "not 
lunited,"  "positive,  certain,  without  any  hesitation" — one  and  all,  taken  in 
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conjunction  with  tlie  substantive,  implying,  as  above,  "utter,  absence  of  wit 
and  judgment,"  total  subversion  or  transference  of  intellect,  entire  deprivation 
of  understanding.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  amount  of  disease  required  for  a 
defence  in  law,  as  will  be  presently  seen  on  recurrence  to  Baron  Hume. 

"  To  that  purpose,"  says  he,  "  the  interlocutor  upon  the  case  of  Robert 
Thomson,  indicted  for  murder,  finds  it  relevant,  and  allows  him  to  prove, 
*  That  when  the  fact  libelled  was  committed,  he  was  so  furious,  mad,  and  dis- 
tracted, ^.9  to  he  totally  deprived  of  his  reason  and  understanding ;  reserving 
consideration  as  to  the  effect  of  what  should  be  found  proven,  until  the  verdict 
should  be  returned.'  "  Again,  Hume  tells  us — "  The  same  principle  had  go- 
verned in  the  conviction  of  Thomas  Gray  (July  2G,  27,  1773).  This  man  was 
indicted  for  murder,  by  stabbing.  It  was  alleged  for  him,  that  he  was  of  very 
weak  intellect,  extremely  passionate  and  flighty,  addicted  to  the  immoderate 
drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and,  on  the  whole,  what  between  the  use  of  these 
and  natural  infirmity,  rather  a  sort  of  fool  or  crazy  person,  and  so  considered 
by  his  neighbours,  than  a  sound  man.  This  account  was  confirmed  by  the 
witnesses  upon  the  trial,  several  of  whom  swore  to  his  being  drunk  when  he 
stabbed,  and  that  he  was  at  all  times  a  weak  and  passionate  creatm-e,  and  espe- 
cially (as  they  expressed  it)  'on  the  woodish  order  when  he  got  drunk.'  All 
this  was  plainly  short  of  madness  in  the  sense  of  law,  and  the  jury  therefore 
found  him  guilty  of  the  murder." 

To  the  same  effect,  Hume  narrates — "The  rule  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
case  of  Robert  Bonthorn.  The  charge  against  him  was  that  of  being  a  smug- 
gler, and  having  had  contraband  goods  seized  in  his  possession,  he,  out  of 
revenue,  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity  violently  to  push  the  revenue  officer  over 
a  precipice  upon  the  sea-shore,  whereby  the  man  had  his  thigh-bone  broken, 
and  was  otherwise  injured.  The  jury  'find  the  libel  proven,  and  also  find  that 
the  intellects  of  the  pamiel  are  most  remarkably  weak,  irregular,  and  confused, 
and  therefore  recommend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court.'  He  had  judgment, 
nevertheless,  to  be  twice  whipped  at  different  places  of  the  county  where  he 
dwelt,  and  for  a  sum  of  damages  and  expenses." 

"  For  the  same  reasons  w^hich  weighed  in  these  cases,"  continues  Hume, 
"  the  defence  of  madness  is  less  suspected,  and  will  more  easily  be  received, 
against  a  charge  of  murder,  mutilation,  or  other  violent  crime,  than  of  those 
offences,  like  theft  or  forgery,  which  can  hardly  be  executed  without  art  and 
steadiness  of  purpose" — these,  Baron  Hume  might  have  said,  being  considered 
evidences  that  there  was  no  absolute  alienation  of  reason.  Accordingly,  he 
exemplifies  thus  :  "  I  find  that  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  Henderson,  for  horse- 
stealing (Feb.  22  and  March  9,  1731),  it  was  pleaded  for  him  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to  occasional  fits  of  madness.  But  the  libel  charged,  that  he  had  conducted 
himself  prudently  in  the  adventure,  having  stolen  the  horse  in  the  ni^ht,  and 
ridden  straightway  by  an  unfrequented  road  to  a  distance,  where  he  left  the 
horse,  under  a  plausible  pretence,  and,  last  of  all,  sold  it,  and  took  a  bill  for 
the  price.  The  interlocutor,  therefore,  did  not  take  notice  of  this  allegation, 
but  repelled  in  general  all  the  pannel's  defences." 

In  respect  to  all  these  instances — the  issues  of  which  need  surprise  no  one — 
I  have  simply  to  remark  that,  while  absolute  alienation  of  reason  was  not  even 
pretended  to  exist  in  them,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear,  from  the  evi- 
dence adduced,  to  have  been  free  from  those  delusions,  deceptions,  or  halluci- 
nations which  occur  m  and  characterize  the  insanity  recognised  by  medical  men. 
I  would  say  of  them,  consequently,  and  in  the  general,  that,  while  they  point 
out  the  ordinaiy,  and,  be  it  admitted,  the  correct  application  of  tlie  law,  no- 
thing was  either  presented  or  alleged  in  them  to  indicate  its  unsuitableness  as 
a  common  and  unmodified  rule.     Let  us  then  advance. 

"  But  although  the  distemper  must  thus  be  absolute  in  degree,  it  is  not  mate- 
rial that  it  be  also  total  in  respect  of  time.     The  quality  of  the  action  has  no 
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dependence  but  upon  tlie  paimel's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  doing  it ;  so 
that  whether  his  malady  be  constant  and  unremitting,  or  only  return  at  inter- 
Tals,  still  tlie  defence  will  be  equally  available,  if  he  was  then  utterly  furious 
and  void  of  reason."  Observe  the  expression,  "and  void  of  reason" — ^not 
alone  "  utterly  furious."  Accordingly,  Hume  sajrs — "  Here  I  may  cite  the 
case  of  Sir  Archibald  Kinloch  (June  29, 1795),  which  was  that  of  a  person  who, 
having  had  his  senses  injured  by  the  acute  delirium  of  a  West  Lidia  fever,  was 
afterwards  liable  to  occasional  fits  of  derangements,  though  at  considerable 
intervals,  and  at  length,  in  a  state  of  utter  furiosity,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  brother.  The  violence  of  this  fit  had  only  been  for  a  few  days  before  the 
fact,  and  he  soon  after  settled  into  his  ordinary  condition.  Nevertheless,  the 
jury  were  unanimous  to  acquit  him."  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  right ;  but 
the  case,  I  imagine,  scarcely  bears  on  the  matter  at  issue.  Hume  follow^s  it  by 
another  "  in  some  measure  of  the  same  description" — that,  namely,  of  Robert 
Spence,  tried  for  murder  (June  19  and  30,  1747).  "The  pannel  and  the  de- 
ceased, who  was  a  woman  and  teacher  of  a  school,  were'  inhabitants  of  different 
floors  in  the  same  building.  And  it  appears  that,  having  risen  in  his  shirt,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  knocked  at  her  door,  he,  upon  opening,  instantly 
rushed  in,  and  uttering  some  strange  and  incoherent  exclamations  against  the 
woman,  knocked  her  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet  or  chopping  knife,  which  he 
brought  Avith  him.  After  despatching  her,  he  ran  off  to  his  own  house,  and 
when  a  posse  assembled  to  seize  him,  he  suddenly  sprang  out  upon  them,  and 
attempted  to  escape.  It  was  also  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  on  return- 
ing to  his  house,  he  had  taken  offence  at  a  wig-block  which  stood  there,  and 
violently  clove  it  down  with  the  same  hatchet ;  so  that  it  was  found  all  be- 
smeared with  the  woman's  brains  and  gore.  With  regard  to  his  symptoms  of 
disorder  for  some  days  preceding,  they  were  chiefly  these : — a  great  degree  of 
restlessness,  a  disposition  to  ramble  through  the  country  at  all  hours  and  with- 
out an  object,  incoherent  discourse  and  disorderly  behaviour,  though  without 
any  act  of  outrage  or  violence  offered  to  his  neighbour.  But  it  was  farther 
proved  that,  some  years  before,  when  employed  as  a  sailor,  he  had  occasionally 
shown  symptoms  of  derangement,  which  were  aggravated  by  drinking,  so  that 
he  had  sometimes  been  confined  on  board  of  ship  for  eight  or  ten  successive 
days  as  insane.  The  jury  found  it  '  proven  that  tlie  pamiel  was  furious  at  the 
time  lie  committed  the  said  murder,  but  to  what  degree  of  furiosity  they  could 
not  determine.'  On  which  verdict  the  court  ordered  him  into  confinement, 
untU  bail  should  be  found  by  his  relations  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  safety."  I 
admit  all  this  to  have  been  correct  in  point  of  principle. 

Hume  says — "  There  is  one  more  case  of  the  same  character  upon  record- 
that  of  Jean  Blair  (Marcli  14,  1781),  w^ho,  with  a  hatchet,  cruelly  mangled  and 
killed  her  mistress,  with  whom  she  had  lived  some  years  as  a  confidential  ser- 
vant ;  and  then,  after  setting  fire  to  the  house,  and  defacing  the  effects  within 
it,  ran  out  stark  naked,  and  with  her  hands  bloody,  into  the  street,  and  gave 
the  alarm  of  fire  to  the  guard.  It  was  proved  that  several  of  her  family  had 
been  insane,  and  that  she  herself  had  shoMai  symptoms  of  insanity  about  ten 
years  before.  She  was  acquitted  of  the  murder,  but  ordered  into  confinement." 
Very  justly,  I  dare  say ;  but  the  plea  of  absolute  alienation  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of ;  wldle  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  evidence  both  of  family 
and  personal  derangement — ^to  what  degree  does  not  appear — ^was  allowed  to 
be  received. 

Baron  Hume  expressed  dubity  whether  he  ought  to  refer  to  the  same  or  to 
another  class,  the  case  of  Robert  Thomson,  previously  mentioned.  "  It  was 
in  all  its  circumstances  an  extraordinary  case.  Tlie  pannel  was  accused  of  the 
murder  of  George  Porrester,  committed  at  mid-day,  by  knocking  him  down 
from  his  horse  with  a  stone,  and  cutting  his  throat  with  a  pen-knife,  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground   (a  muir  on  the  highway  from  Haddington  to  Aberlady)." 
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Paiinel  was  a  blacksmith,  and  liad  been  employed  in  bis  trade  as  usual,  that 
very  morning,  till  ten  o'clock.  And  farther,  not  more  that  half  an  hour  before 
the  murder,  two  persons,  who  met  him  otx  the  highway,  had  spoken  to  him  in 

fassing,  without  observing  anything  unusual  in  his  appearance.  A  few 
ours  after  committing  the  mui'der  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  being  conveyed  to  the  jail,  he  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  deed  perpetrated ;  farther,  too,  he  pointed  out 
the  precise  spot  where  he  had  killed  the  deceased :  showed  "  the  innocent 
blood"  (as  he  called  it)  on  the  ground ;  said  that  his  own  would  be  shed  for 
it ;  and  expressed  concern  on  account  of  the  distress  which  he  would  bring 
upon  his  father.  He  also  related  to  the  persons  who  had  charge  of  him  upon 
the  way,  that  the  deceased  had  many  times  cried  for  mercy  while  he  was 
striking  him  on  the  ground ;  but,  "  I  trow  (said  he)  I  had  no'  mercy  on  him, 
for  I  believed  it  was  the  devil  I  killed."  In  the  same  strain  he  added  that, 
before  meeting  the  deceased,  he  had  chased  the  devil  through  the  nmir  in 
another  shape — "like  a  man  with  a  whm-cow  in  his  hat,"  and  who  suddenly 
vanished  before  him  in  the  pursuit.  In  confirmation  of  these  strange  circum- 
stances, it  was  proved,  that  the  pannel  was  subject  to  convulsive  fits,  especially 
at  full  moon ;  and  that  he  was  melancholy  after  them,  and  liable  to  be  troubled 
with  rehgious  horrors,  so  that  he  sometimes  started  from  his  bed  in  the  night, 
and  spoke  and  acted  as  if  he  were  grappling  with  the  devil.  He  had  been 
seized  with  one  of  these  fits  before  the  murder,  but  it  had  not  been  followed 
by  any  extraordinary  depression  of  spirits.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  finding 
*'  no  proof  of  furiosity  tdl  after  the  murder  was  committed ;"  as,  "  indeed,  no 
one  was  present  to  jud^e  of  his  appearance  at  that  time,  and  recently  before 
he  had  been  in  his  ordinary  condition.  Yet,  upon  the  whole  circumstances, 
there  was  little  room  to  believe  him  guilty ;  and  in  this  light  the  case  had  been 
viewed  elsewhere,  for  he  received  a  transportation-pardon."  Here  Hume 
obviously  points  to  Crown  interference,  because  sentence  of  death  must  have 
followed  such  a  verdict — neither  furiosity  at  the  time  nor  absolute  alienation  of 
reason  having  been  proven ;  and  yet,  I  presume  to  maintain  there  cannot  be 
any  hesitation,  among  physicians  at  least,  to  assert  the  man's  insanity— 
though,  verv  clearly,  it  was  not  without  "  method,"  or,  in  reality,  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  good  object.  The  absurdity  of  insisting  on  a  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  requiring  the  sole  negative  quahty — if  I  may  so  call  it — as 
an  excuse,  is  palpable  in  this  very  instance,  were  there  no  other  on  record. 
How  long  win  it  be  ere  a  conviction  shall  predominate  among  lawyers  and 
juries,  that,  in  many  cases — perhaps  the  majority — horrid  deeds  of  the  kind 
have  proceeded  from  the  invasion  of  disease,  in  which,  nevertheless,  what  is 
called  reason  was  not  at  all  impaired,  not  to  say  anniliilated  ?  That  the  case 
of  Thomson  was  extraordinary,  as  Hume  states,  will  be  admitted  by  those  only 
who  are  not  much  conversant  with  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  and,  particularly, 
by  such  as  confine  their  views  to  the  dogmas  of  merely  legal  men.  But, 
passing  by  for  the  present  what  experienced  physicians  must  tliink  of  it,  we 
come  to  what  Hume  represents  as  "  still  more  strange  than  any  malady  of  this 
kind."  "  There  have,"  he  tells  us,  "  even  been  instances  of  sudden  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  unaccountable  frenzy,  and  which,  though  excessive  for  the  time, 
quickly  subsided,  and  never  again  returned."  There  ^are  been,  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  there  will  be,  in  spite  of  legal  exactness.  My  wonder,  and  that  of 
others  in  concurrence,  is  that,  notwithstanding  such  exactness,  Hume  should 
have  found  occasion  to  add — "  in  these,  too,  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been  sus- 
tained." He  goes  on  in  proof — "  A  history  of  this  sort  is  related  by  Sir  M. 
Hale;  that  of  a  woman  who  was  tried  at  Aylesbury,  in  16G8,  for  the  murder 
of  her  own  child.  She  was  a  married  woman,  and  of  undoubted  good  fame 
and  virtuous  deportment.  But  not  having  slept  for  some  nights  after  her 
delivery,  and,  by  this  and  other  disorder  of  her  person,  having  fallen  into  a  sort 
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of  delirium,  and  being  left  alone,  she  killed  her  infant ;  which,  presently  after, 
she  showed  to  some  persons  who  came  in,  and  told  them  she  had  done  it.  She 
was  instantly  carried  to  jail,  where,  in  a  little,  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
on  awaking  was  found  to  have  recovered  her  senses,  and  marvelled  much  how, 
or  on  what  account,  she  had  come  there.  The  jury  very  justly  found  her  not 
guilty  of  the  murder." 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  such  an  opinion — "very  justly;"  but  what mi^lit have 
been  the  result  had  the  poor  woman  been  unmarried,  of  bad  fame,  and  in  any 
degree  vicious?  Sudden  frenzy,  we  may  rest  assured,  is  by  no  means  confinea 
or  peculiar  to  amiable  and  worthy  mothers.     I  advance. 

"  Very  like  this,"  says  Hmne,  "  though  the  verdict  was  different,  was  our 
case  of  Agnes  Crockat,  of  the  23rd  July,  1756.  Tliis  woman  also  had  killed 
her  own  child.  She  was  an  unmarried  woman,  but  had  called  help  to  her 
delivery,  and  had  openly  kept  and  suckled  the  child  for  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  days.  It  was  sworn  to,  that,  at  times,  upon  the  day  of  the  fact,  she  had 
been  strange  in  her  speecli  and  behaviour,  but  to  which  the  witnesses  had  not 
paid  much  regard ;  and  being  left  alone  with  her  child,  she  laid  hands  upon  and 
strangled  it.  She  kept  it,  however,  lying  openly  by  her  in  the  bed,  till  the 
people  of  the  house  returned,  and  then  she  showed  it  them,  and  told  them  what 
she  had  done,  and  said  that  the  devil  had  tempted  her!"  The  case  was  thus 
far  weaker  than  the  former,  in  that  there  was  no  clear  proof  of  bodily  complaint, 
or  of  a  marked  transition  from  a  state  of  disorder  to  soundness.  The  jury, 
therefore,  found  her  guilty.  But  "  the  Royal  mercy  interposed  to  prevent  her 
execution."  I  confess  the  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  case- 
considered  medically — does  not  seem  to  me  so  great  as  to  have  warranted  any 
in  the  verdict.  Hume,  it  is  true,  attaches  importance  to  the  existence  of  bodily 
complaint ;  but  who  knows,  I  would  ask,  the  amount  of  it  therein,  and  whether 
or  not  there  was  an  equal  degree  of  this  in  the  latter  instance  ?  I  would 
further  ask,  is  it  quite  clear  that,  according  to  strict  law,  any  condition  of 
bodily  health,  not  demonstrably  affecting  reason,  to  the  amount  prescribed — 
that  is,  absolutely  alienating  it — ought  to  influence  a  jury?  We  shall  be  a 
little  enlightened  on  this  point  by  "  a  third  case  of  the  like  character,  tried  at 
Jedburgh,  in  April,  1785,"  and  which  issued  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

"  The  paimel  was  a  man  named  Robert  Coalston,  a  husbandman  or  farm- 
servant.  Some  years  before  the  fact,  he  had  been  struck  with  lightning,  and 
from  that  time  had  occasionally  been  subject  to  melancholy  and  depression  of 
spirits,  but  not  in  any  remarkable  degree,  nor  such  as  hindered  him  to  do  his 
business  as  a  servant,  and  without  any  sort  of  tendency  to  violence  or  mischief. 
But  of  a  sudden,  and  without  any  new  or  visible  cause,  the  man  became  restless 
and  impatient,  and  having  left  his  master's  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  set 
a-roamiug  thi'ough  the  country,  without  plan  or  object,  and  behaving  absurdly 
as  he  went  along,  but  still  without  offering  violence  to  any  whom  he  met.  In 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  returned  to  his  master's  house ;  and  by  tliis  time 
liavmg  waxed  outrageous,  he  abused  his  fellow-servants ;  assaulted  and  struck 
his  mistress ;  and,  having  suddenly  snatched  an  infant  out  of  her  arms,  which 
she  had  upon  the  breast,  he  ran  off  with  it  out  of  the  house.  A  few  minutes 
after,  the  child  and  he  were  found  together  in  an  outhouse,  the  child  dead,  and 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  man  sitting  quietly  by  it,  as  quite  unconscious  of  what 
had  passea.  He  made  no  attempt  to  fly  or  resist,  and  was  carried  to  jail,  where 
he  soon  settled  into  a  state  of  languor  and  stupefaction ;  out  of  which  when  he 
recovered,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  seemed  to  have  no  remembrance  of 
these  incidents,  and  suffered  great  agitation  on  being  told  what  he  had  done. 
(Baron  Hume,  in  a  foot-note,  says,  '  These  circumstances  do  not  appear  on  the 
record,  but  are  known  to  me  as  counsel  for  the  pamiel.')  The  juiy  found  the 
slaughter  proved,  but  the  insanity  also  proved,  and  he  was  ordered  into  con- 
jfinement." 

T  2 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  this  case,  Hume  attached  high  consequence 
to  the  bodily  health  as  affecting  the  mental  state ;  and  that  this  materially 
influenced  the  jiuy,  who,  however,  as  it  strikes  me,  erred  in  the  complex  nature 
of  their  verdict.  If  the  insanity  were  proved,  then,  technically,  and  in  the  eye 
of  law,  the  slaughter  could  not  be  so.  A  verdict  of  not  guilty — on  the  ground 
of  derangement — would  have  been  correct.  To  the  statement  of  this  case, 
Hume  adds  a  short  but  expressive  sentence.  *'  In  short,  how  unaccountable 
soever  to  us  these  visitations  of  sudden  and  temporary  madness,  yet  still  they 
are  mthin  the  compass  of  this  miserable  privilege,  if  tlie  utter  alienation  of 
reason  for  the  time  be  proved."  I  would  desire  no  other  than  this  passage  as 
an  acknowledgment  of,  at  once,  inability  to  explain  a  physical  phenomenon,  its 
validity  in  excuse  of  an  otherwise  unpardonable  cnme,  and  the  fiction  or 
assumption  of  law  to  interpret  what  is  declared  to  be  inexplicable. 

Our  commentator  states  only  one  more  instance  "  of  the  plea  of  furiosity 
sustained,"  in  which  "there  is  anything  worthy  to  be  remarked."  It  is  that  of 
James  Sommervillc,  tried  in  1704.  "  This  man  was  one  of  the  town  officers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  had  shot  a  soldier  of  the  town-guard,  one  of  a  party  which  had 
been  sent  to  seize  him,  on  his  becoming  outrageous."  The  chief  circumstances 
alleged  in  evidence  of  his  insanity  are  thus  narrated :  "  1.  Three  or  four 
months  before  the  deed,  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  having  observed  indications 
of  derangement,  had  ordered  him  to  keep  at  home,  and  appointed  him  a  weekly 
allowance  during  his  confinement.  2.  He  had  conceived  a  jealousy  of  evil  in- 
tended him,  and  had  applied  to  the  provost  for  a  safe  conduct  or  protection, 
which  was  given  liim,  out  of  indulgence  to  his  humour.  3.  About  four  months 
before  the  slaugliter,  he  had  called  for  a  sword  to  kill  his  brother,  who  came  to 
visit  him.  4.  He  became  slovenly  in  his  person  and  apparel,  instead  of  careful 
as  formerly,  and  waUvcd  out  into  the  streets  with  his  stockings  loose  about  his 
heels.  5.  He  uttered  strange  and  hideous  cries  in  church,  and  in  time  of  divine 
service.  6.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  libelled,  he  ran  into  the  street  in  his 
shirt,  mth  a  drawn  sword,  and  threatened  his  neighbours.  7.  On  being  com- 
mitted after  the  fact,  and  desired  to  give  up  his  officer's  coat  or  uniform,  he  was 
scurrilous  to  the  magistrate,  and  desired  him  '  to  go  hang  himself  and  his 
coat.'  8.  After  commitment,  he  was  so  disorderly  that  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
fine him  in  the  iron  cage.  The  Court  sustained  the  defence  as  to  his  being 
mad,  relevant  to  assoilzie  him  from  the  ordinary  pain,  tlie  paiuiel  provmg  that 
the  same  morning  tlie  defunct  was  slain  he  went  through  the  wynd  in  his  shirt, 
with  a  di'awn  sword  in  his  hand,  threatening  his  neighbours,  and  any  other  two 
of  the  quahfications  of  fuiy  condescended  on,  except  the  fourth,  on  which  the 
Lords  lay  no  stress."  The  jury  retui'ned  a  special  and  awkward  verdict,  but 
which  liad  the  effect  of  saving  the  painiel's  life.  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  of  a 
curiosity  throughout.  "EincT  it  proven — 1.  That  there  was  a  wan-ant  or 
order  given  by  Baillie  Warrander  to  go  to  tlie  pannel,  and  endeavour,  by  all  fair 
means,  to  bring  him  with  the  said  Baillie.  2.  We  find  it  proven,  that  the  pannel 
threatened  the  persons  that  desired  liim  to  open  the  door,  and  go  to  the  said 
BaUlie.  3.  We  find  it  proven,  that  the  time  they  were  breaking  up  the  door, 
Henderson,  the  defunct,  received  a  shot  through  the  lock-hold  of  the  door, 
which  gave  him  several  wounds  in  his  body,  and  that  he  died  about  twenty-five 
days  tlicreafter.  4.  We  find  it  proven,  that  when  the  pannel  opened  the  door, 
after  the  shot,  he  asked,  'How  all  was?'  and  he  was  told  by  Ferguson,  Smith, 
and  limes,  that  he  had  killed  a  man,  to  which  he  made  answer,  '  God  have 
mercy  upon  my  soul.'  5.  We  find  it  proven,  that  some  months  before  this 
fact,  like  the  pannel  had  acted  a  furious  or  mad  man.  C.  We  find  it  proven, 
that  after  the  fact  was  committed,  the  pannel  ^ave  Baillie  Warrander  scurrilous 
language.  And,  lastly,  finds  proven,  that  at  the  time  the  sliot  was  given,  and 
the  door  opened,  that  Ferguson,  the  officer,  and  soldiers,  found  the  pannel  and 
his  wife  together." 
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It  seems  quite  evident,  from  the  fifth  point  in  this  strange  verdict,  that  there 
had  been  great  inattention  to  the  real  and  clamant  derangement  of  the  prisoner, 
wlio  ought  certainly  to  have  been  confined  at  an  early  period  of  his  malady — 
but  not  exactly  "  m  the  iron  cage." 

With  this  instance  Baron  Hume  closes  Ids  series  of  cases.  He  then  proceeds 
to  discuss  what  are  styled  the  "  Presumptions  in  cases  of  Insanity." 

In  regard  to  the  proof  of  furiosity,  we  find  it  laid  down  as  not  disputed,  that, 
"  ill  the  case  of  one  who  has  always  been  reputed  sane,  it  lies  with  tlie  pannel 
fuUy  to  establish  this,  equally  as  any  other  defence."  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  as  to 
the  case  of  lunacy,  or  periodical  madness,  a  controversy  is  agitated  in  the  law 
books,  whether  it  shall  be  that  the  deed  was  done  in  furiosity  or  in  a  lucid 
interval."  "  One  thmg,"  he  declares,  however,  "  is  obvious  on  tliis  head,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  presumption,  unless  in  tlie  case,  which  cannot  be  a  fre- 
quent one,  that- the  jury  cannot  come  to  a  conclusion  either  way,  upon  the 
proof  of  the  pannel's  situation  of  mind,  as  at  the  time  when  the  deed  was  done. 
For  if  there  be  a  proof  applicable  to  that  period,  and'  if  it  either  establish  no 
symptoms  of  tlie  disorder,  or  but  very  slight  ones,  it  will  not  defend  the  pannel 
that  he  had  formerly  (as  was  tlie  case  of  Lord  Ferrers)  and  for  a  length  of 
time  been  insane."  As  to  "  situations  of  a  doubtful  character,"  he  says,  he  can 
imagine  but  one  "  in  which  it  may  be  reasonable  to  presume  for  the  influence 
of  disease  upon  the  act."  It  is  that  of  a  person  "  who  ordinarily  and  for  a 
course  of  years  has  been  insane,  with  but  few,  and  short,  and  imjperfect  inter- 
vals of  reason ;  and  more  especially,"  he  admits,  *'  this  will  be  just  if  he  is  found 
with  the  plain  symptoms  of  furiosity  upon  liun  recently  after  doing  the  deed." 
He  supposes  a  strong  case — ^namely,  that  of  "  one  who  for  years  has  been  con- 
fined in  a  mad-house,  if,  taking  aavantage  of  the  occasional  liberty  which  is 
indulged  him,  on  the  faith  of  any  seeming  intermission  of  his  fury,,  he  shall 
make  escape  from  his  friends,  to  whose  society  he  has  been  restored,  and  shall 
kill  a  person  when  no  one  is  by  to  bear  testunony  to  what  passes,  and  shall, 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  be  taken  in  a  state  of  absolute  dis- 
traction ;  he  may  seem  to  be  within  the  privilege  of  this  humane  construction. 
In  the  ease,  on  the  contrary,  of  one  whose  lucid  intervals  have  been  longer  and 
more  frequent,  the  presumption  upon  a  doubtful  and  defective  proof  shall  be 
against  liim,  though,  by  reason  of  the  faulty  habit,  and  the  natural  suspicion  of 
the  lurking  vice,  where  it  has  once  shown  itself,  weaker  evidence  may  here  be 
admitted  to  cast  the  balance  than  in  the  trial  of  one  who  has  never  been  sub- 
ject to  this  affliction.  The  situation  is  still  more  unfavourable  to  the  pamiel, 
if  his  ordinary  condition  be  that  of  a  sound  man,  or  if  his  lucid  mtervals  have 
generally  been  at  stated  periods,  a'nd  of  nearly  the  same  endurance,  and  the  deed 
is  done  within  the  regular  period  of  such  an  mterval." 

Considering  the  requirements  of  law,  these  are  liberal  and  judicious  proposi- 
tions ;  while,  from  the  sentiment  following  them,  one  might  infer  that  Baron 
Hume,  aware  of  their  value,  did  not  feel  assured  of  their  adequacy  to  aiford  due 
security  in  circumstances  of  doubt.  "But  truly,"  are  liis  words,  "it  is  a  vain 
attempt  to  compress  within  a  few  short  maxims  all  the  possible  varieties  and 
combmations  of  these  miserable  disorders.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  much 
safer  to  conclude,  that  if  ever  so  ambiguous  a  case  shall  happen,  the  question 
will  rather  be  fit  for  the  consideration  of  the  iury,  on  the  whole  history  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  malady,  as  detailed  in  evidence  to  them,  than  for 
the  resolution  of  the  court,  as  matter  of  law,  by  any  general  rule."  Admitting, 
gratefully,  the  justice  and  the  mercifulness  of  this  reflection,  I  subniit  that  the 
question,*^  or  inquiry,  touching  a  matter  of  fact,  is  exceedingly  important  to 
the  community  at  large — namely,  have  the  proceedings  of  our  coui-ts,  and  the 
modes  of  charging  juries,  together  with  the  summing-up  of  evidence,  usually 
been  such  as  actually  to  bruig  decisions  witliin  the  range  of  common  sense  and 
reasonable  sympathy  ?  My  experience  and  observation  do  not,  it  is  veij  certain 
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entitle  me  to  make  reply  to  such  a  comprehensive  query ;  but  I  am  grieved  ta 
declare,  most  unequivocally,  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  has  been  my 
unhappiness  to  witness,  within  this  sacred  province,  a  tone  and  spirit  which  I 
should  have  regretted  to  find  in  the  lowest  pohce-office. 

There  only  remains,  in  this  department  of  Hume's  work,  what  relates  to  the 
judgment  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  this,  being  almost  purely  technical,  will  not 
detain  me  long. 

The  result  of  a  verdict,  "  finding  the  defence  of  furiosity  proved,"  caimot 
well  be  any  other  than  the  enthe  acquittal  of  the  pannel — "«/w  satis  furore 
ipso  pimiattir"  According  to  Hale,  this  must  equally  hold  true,  "  of  whichever 
kind  the  madness  be ;  whether  it  be  attended  with  rage,  fury,  and  tempestuous 
violence,  or  is  only  such  as  takes  away  the  use  of  reason  and  memory,  and  leaves 
the  person  in  a  state  of  imbecility  ani  stupor ;  in  which,  if,  as  a  machine,  he  do 
any  evil,  though  without  impetus  or  rage,  it  is  not  a  proper  act  of  his,  for  which 
he  can  be  accountable  in  law."  One  can  scarcely  help  feeling  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  such  a  large  concession,  adopted  after  the  strictness  of  interpretation 
previously  contended  for ;  and  equal  aifliculty  is  there  in  avoiding  the  opuiion, 
that  it  has  been  forced  out  from  a  discovery  of  the  inconsistencies  between  strict 
law  and  some  decisions  said  to  be  founded  thereon.  Surely,  if  the  result  of 
such  a  verdict  as  is  supposed  hold  eqiiallij  true,  "  of  wliichever  kind  the  mad- 
ness be,"  the  definition  of  that  malady  must  be  taken  more  largely  than  is  usual ; 
and,  moreover,  a  greater  variety  and  latitude  of  evidence  in  support  of  a  plea 
to  that  efi'ect,  than  seems  to  have  always  been  allowed,  must  be  tolerated  in 
court. 

"  As  to  the  inferior  degrees  of  derangement  or  natural  weakness  of  intellect," 
continues  Baron  Hume,  "  which  do  not  amount  to  madness,  and  for  which  there 
can  be  no  rule  in  law,  the  relief  of  these  must  be  sought  either  in  the  discretion 
of  the  prosecutor,  who  may  restrict  his  libel  to  an  arbitrary  pain,  or  in  the  course 
of  application  to  the  king  for  mercy.  Yet  I  find,  in  one  case — that  of  Sommer- 
viUe — though  perhaps  not  to  be  approved  of  as  a  precedent,  a  middle  course  was 
taken,  by  absolving  the  pamiel  from  all  coi'poral  pain,  but  decreeing  for  a  fine 
to  the  fiscal,  and  asythment  to  the  widow  and  children  of  the  deceased."  In 
both  points  here  mentioned,  Hume,  I  should  believe,  is  perfectly  correct — on 
the  supposition  that  liis  general  view  of  what  constitutes  madness,  as  distinct 
from  "  the  uiferior  degrees  of  derangement,"  is  so. 

"  One  matter,  however,  there  is,"  concludes  Hume,  "  for  which,  by  just  and 
uniform  custom,  the  Court  take  order  by  their  sentence,  except  in  those  rarer 
cases  of  delirium  from  fever,  or  other  bodily  disease,  for  which  an  undoubted 
momentary  cause  can  be  assigned ; — I  mean  the  providing  of  security  to  the 

I)ublic,  and  to  the  pannel  himself,  against  the  danger  of  liis  malady,  if  mihappily 
le  shall  again  be  afflicted  with  it.  To  this  end,  in  the  case  of  Sommerville,  the 
Court  appointed  him  to  be  confined  in  the  house  of  correction,  '  never  to  be 
liberated  therefrom,  but  upon  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  magistrates 
and  two  known  physicians,  that  he  has  convalesced,  and  become  sound  in  his 
judgment.'  But  more  ordinarily  the  course  has  been  to  quahfy  the  order  of 
confinement  by  a  humane  provision,  allowing  the  magistrates  or  keeper  of  the 
jail  to  deliver  over  the  pamiel  to  such  relation  or  other  person  who  shall  find 
sufficient  bail  in  the  books  of  adjournal,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  and 
under  such  penalty  as  they  shall  appoint,  to  keep  and  detain  in  safe  custody  for 
the  future.  Deliverance  was  given  to  that  eifect  in  the  case  of  Robert  Spence, 
in  1747;  of  Jean  Blair,  in  1781 ;  of  Robert  Coalston,  in  1785  ;  and  of  Gordon 
Kinlocli,  in  1795  ;  in  which  last  case  the  penalty  of  the  bail-bond  was  ten  thou- 
sand pounds."  I  do  not  here  advert  to  later  modifications  of  the  provision  iu 
question. 

Thus,  then,  I  terminate  my  extracts  from  that  portion  of  Bai'on  Hume's  work 
which  relates  to  the  plea  of  insanity  as  having,  equally  with  the  state  of  an 
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infant,  the  privilege,  in  all  cases,  of  entire  exemption  from  any  manner  of  pain 
or  penalty.  This  portion  is  characterized  by  the  author's  usual  industry,  good 
sense,  unimpassioned  sobriety  of  thought,  candour,  and  homely,  unali'ected  style. 
I  imagine,  notwithstanding  these  properties,  that  it  displays  less  satisfaction  in 
his  own  mind  than  he  seems  to  have  entertained  when  viewing  generally  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  Scotland,  together  with  less  precision  and  conclusive- 
ness of  opinion  than  he  elsewhere  manifests,  in  either  supporting  or  at  all  dis- 
senting from — he  rarely  censures — ^the  dicta  of  judges  and  the  verdicts  of  jurors. 
If  right  in  this  estimate,  I  should  feel  small  difficulty  in  accountmg  for  and 
sustaining  it.  Seeing  the  imperative  requirement,  and  bound,  simply  as  a  com- 
mentator, to  maintain  it — namely,  that  "  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  excuse  in 
law,  the  disorder  must  amount  to  absolute  alienation  of  reason — to  a  disease 
■which  deprives  the  patient  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  position  of  things  about 
him,"  &c. ;  in  fact,  such  an  amount  and  kind  of  derangement  (fully  proved,  too) 
as  very  rarely  occurs,  even  in  the  most  extensive  practice  of  medical  men,  and, 
accordmgly,  cannot  often  be  borne  out  by  evidence  >in  any  couii  whatever ; 
seeing  this,  I  say,  on  the  one  hand,  and  bemg  aware,  on  the  other,  of  some,  at 
least — indeed,  many — of  "the  possible  varieties  and  combinations  of  these 
miserable  disorders,"  under  which,  though  there  may  be  a  "  vestige  of  reason/' 
sufficient  to  enable  a  man  "to  answer,  in  the  general,  that  murder  is  a  crime," 
he  nevertheless  "  cannot  distinguish  his  friend  from  his  enemy,"  but  "  conceives 
everything  about  him  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  reaUy  is,  and  mistakes  the 
illusions  of  his  fancy  for  realities" — under  which,  again,  though  there  may  be 
*'  remains  of  intellect,"  they  are  nevertheless  of  "  no  use  towards  the  govern- 
ment of  actions,"  nor  "in  anywise  to  enable  a  man  to  form  a  judgmentupon 
any  particular  situation  or  conjuncture" — under  which  (the  enumeration  is 
about  half  completed),  though  there  may  be  "  a  judgment  of  right  and  wron^/* 
it  is  "  truly  the  same  as  none  at  all" — under  which,  though  there  may  be  "  in- 
telligence of  moral  good  or  evil,"  yea,  and  discennnent  both  of  persons  and 
things,  nevertheless,  a  "  vain  conceit,"  an  unfounded  suspicion,  the  belief  of 
*'  a  false  case,"  the  "  conjuration  of  fancy,"  shall  predominate  in  and  overrule 
*'  feelings  and  consciousness ;" — knowing,  besides,  the  effects  and  consequences 
of  certam  injuries  and  ordinary  maladies,  frequent  instances  of  "  sudden  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  unaccountable  frenzy,"  "  visitations  of  sudden  and  tempo- 
rary madness ;"  lastly,  being  ahve  to  the  cogent  fact  that  all  these  and  other 
phenomena  may  and  do  exist  in  innumerable  degrees  of  intensity,  under  innu- 
merable diversities  of  circumstances,  with  innumerable  modifications  of  the 
mental  faculties — themselves  involving  mysteries,  even  in  the  healthy  state,  as 
iimumerable ; — what  wonder  is  it,  can  any  man  ask,  that  the  prejudiced  spec- 
tator of  their  occurrence,  though  faithful  historian  of  their  reception  in  court, 
and  scrupulous  annotator  on  their  fate,  should  be  perplexed  by  conflicting  repre- 
sentations, unable  to  reconcile  them  to  one  antiquated  dogma,  and  much  more 
anxious  to  furnislr  other  men  with  a  convenient  mode  of  avoiding  distinct  judg- 
ment on  them,  than  happy  in  divesting  himself  of  a  conviction  that  in  many 
cases  this,  if  actually  pronounced,  must  either  outrage  humanity,  or  carry  what 
he  styles  a  "miserable  privilege"  too  far?  Eor  my  own  part,  I  doubt  greatly 
if  Baron  Hume  ever  suspected  the  true  source  of  the  dilemma,  obstacle,  embar- 
rassment, confusion,  and  perils,  which  honest  and  compassionate  juries  must 
frequently  encounter — encounter,  too,  without  aid,  or  guidance,  or  mitigation, 
till  new  light  break  in  upon  the  law  itself — an  effulgence  from  science  and  philo- 
sophy to  which,  I  may  safely  affirm,  some  of  its  administrators  have  manifested 
anything  but  a  docile  or  even  a  self-becoming  spirit. 

Should  I  be  permitted  to  follow  up  this  brief  review  by  similar  productions, 
I  shall  endeavour,  not  without  hope,  to  engage  the  public  mind  and  sympathy 
in  a  cause  which,  though  perhaps  at  first  sight  ungracious  or  positively  repul- 
sive, will  be  found,  on  better  acquaintance,  as  worthy  of  regard  as  it  is  beset 
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wdth  difficulties.  That  these  may  be  overcome  by  united  and  persevering 
efforts  is  at  once  the  reason  for,  and  the  encouragement  of,  my  own  individual 
labours. 

Baron  Hume's  main  proposition,  given  as  preliminary,  is  in  these  words — 
"  How  clearly  soever  a  crime  may  be  proved  to  have  been  committed,  there  may 
be  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  pamiel  which  prevent  him  from  being  the 
fit  object  of  punishment.  He  may  be  insane  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  or  he  may 
have  "been  so  at  the  time  of  the  acts  in  question."  This  is  an  admitted  and  an 
indisputable  point.  I  proceed  then  at  once  to  the  nature  of  the  defence  founded 
thereon.  "  If  insanity,"  says  Alison,  "  be  of  that  complete  and  perfect  kind 
which  entirely  overpowers  the  reason,  and  takes  away  from  the  pamiel  the  power 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  or  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  it  forms  a 
complete  bar  to  any  criminal  prosecution ;  and  the  paimel  is  ordered  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  his  being  hurtful  to  others  in  time  to  come." 
Observe — "  entirely  overpowers  the  reason,  and  takes  away  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing, &c.,  or  knowing  what  he  is  doing" — clear  and  strong  terms,  wliicli 
I  believe  admit  of  no  doubt  whatever.  "  But,"  says  Alison,  "  several  nice  and 
dehcate  questions  arise  as  to  the  degree  of  insanity  which,  in  law,  have  this 
effect."  Now,  not  to  dwell  on  the  seemingly  ungrammatical  expression  here 
used — the  relative  "which"  applying  to  "questions,"  if  the  verb  "have"  be 
right ;  whereas,  in  reality,  as  I  apprehend,  "  the  degree  of  insanity  which  in 
law  has  this  effect"  is  that  about  which  "  nice  and  delicate  questions  arise."  I 
say — not  to  dwell  on  this  trivial  error — is  it  not  rather  strange  that,  the  major 
proposition  or  definition  being  limited  to  "  that  complete  and  perfect  kind  of 
insanity  which  entirely  overpowers  reason,  and  takes  away  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing," &c.,  there  should  be  any  question  at  all  as  to  the  degree  required  in 
law  ?  Most  certainly  questions  may  and  do  arise  as  to  matters  of  fact ;  but,  in 
respect  to  law  simply,  one  would  imagine  there  ought  to  be  none,  unless — if 
even  this  were  of  any  consequence — completeness  and  perfection  admit  of 
degrees ;  and  it  were  possible  that,  when  or  after  a  power  is  taken  away  from 
a  man,  it  should  stiU  remain  in  him  ?  We  shall  see  how  this  matter — appa- 
rently incomprehensible,  and  involving  a  contradiction — is  attempted  to  be 
cleared  up. 

Alison's  first  special  proposition  is  as  follows  : — "  To  amount  to  a  complete 
bar  to  punishment,  the  msanity,  either  at  the  time  of  committing  the  crime,  or 
of  the  trial,  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  reason,  as  applied  to  the  act  in  question,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
doin^  wrong  in  committing  it."  Here  we  have  the  former  position,  but  modi- 
fied m  a  peculiar  mamier,  "  entirely  deprived  of  the  use  of  reason,"  as  "  applied 
to  the  act  in  question;'"  and,  accordingly,  a  distinction  may  hence  spring  up. 
Alison  thus  comments  on  the  statement :  "  Though  law  requires,  as  a  com- 
plete defence  against  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  that  the 
pamiel  should  have  laboured,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  under  a  com- 
plete alienation  of  reason  (referring  to  Baron  Hume),  yet  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  this  means  either  that  he  was  altogether  furious,  or  did  not  under- 
stand the  distinction  of  right  or  wrong."  Indeed  !  In  the  face  of  a  definition 
which  insists  on  the  reason  bein^  "  entirely  overpowered,"  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing right  from  wTong  being  "  taken  away,"  or,  as  stated  immediately 
above,  " a  complete  alienation  of  reason!"  And  yet  judges  and  lawyers  will 
tease,  sneer  at,  medical  men,  for  their  inconsistencies  and  conflicting  statements ! 
But  Alison  justly  remarks  :  "  Cases  of  that  extreme  kind  (the  absolutely  alien- 
ated) very  seldom  occur,  and  certainly  much  more  uiifrequently  tlian  the 
instances  in  which  the  pannel's  state  of  mind  has  been  such  as  to  render  him 
not  a  fit  object  of  punishment."  Farther,  lie  adds,  with  entire  truth :  "  It  is 
very,  seldom  that  a  mad  person  is  either  deprived  of  the  power  of  knowing  what 
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he  is  doing,  or  of  reasoning  and  conversing  on  its  different  subjects  (what  is 
meant  by  the  j)ronoun  "  its"  may  be  inferred),  or  of  understanding  the  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  in  the  general  case  and  with  reference  to  other 
persons."  But  then  it  would  seem,  notwithstanding  repeated  assertions,  the 
requirement  of  law  does  not  taUy  with  the  limitation  here  adduced,  unless, 
inaeed,  we  can  prove  an  impossibility,  namely,  that  "  entire  deprivation  of  the 
use  of  reason,"  its  "  absolute  alienation,"  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  a  man, 
who,  though  reckoned  mad — excusably  so — for  this  is  the  state  supposed— 
nevertheless  possesses  the  power  of  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  of  understanding 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong — yea,  too,  and  of  reasoning  and  con- 
versing tliereon.  Alison,  it  is  true,  adds,  "  in  the  general  case,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  other  persons ;"  but  tliis  qualification,  very  obviously,  merely  shifts  the 
position  of  the  error  perpetrated  in  the  law  itself,  and  leaves  intact  the  difficulty 
of  applying  it  to  numerous  cases.  We  shall  find  the  same  incongruity  hereafter, 
as  carried  out  in  practice ;  nay,  it  is  presented  in  the  very  next  sentence  of 
Alison's  Commentary.  "  The  great  characteristic  of  insanity,  which  originates 
in  the  general  case,  is  an  excessive  turning  of  the  mind  to  its  own  affairs,  con- 
sists in  an  alienation  of  reason  with  reference  to  itself,  and  in  the  illusions 
under  which  it  labours,  and  the  chimeras  it  has  nourished  in  regard  to  its  own 
concerns.  Tew  men  are  mad  about  others,  or  things  in  general ;  many  about 
themselves.  Although,  therefore,  the  pamiel  understands  perfectly  (the  admis- 
sion, I  need  scarcely  remark,  is  strong  enough  to  imply  the  very  reverse  of 
absolute  alienation)  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong ;  yet,  if  he  labours,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  under  an  illusion  and  deception,  as  to  his  own  particular 
case,  and  is,  thereby,  disabled  from  applying  it  correctly  to  his  own  conduct, 
he  is  in  that  state  of  mental  alienation  wliich  renders  him  not  criminally  answer- 
able for  his  actions."  Now,  granting  the  accuracy  of  this  description,  which  is 
really  not  far  from  a  true  portraiture,  as  kiiowai  to  experienced  men,  might  we 
not  fairly  expect  that  the  terms  of  the  law  should  be  m  accordance  with  it,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  that  in  place  of  insisting  on  a  negatice,  they  maintained  the 
necessity  of  a  positive  state  or  condition  of  mind  as  characteristic  of  excusable 
insanity,  namely,  such  as  Alison  himself  denotes,  rather  sparingly,  indeed,  but 
still  intelligibly,  "  illusions  and  cliimeras,  an  excessive  turning  of  the  mind 
to  its  own  aft'airs,"  madness  about  one's-self,  all,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  quite 
compatible  ^^dth  soundness  in  regard  to  other  persons  and  things  in  general  ? 

I  do  not  stop  here  to  animadvert  on  the  curious  circumstance,  the  apparent 
anomaly  (judged  of  in  relation  to  what  law  exacts),  represented  by  Ahsou, 
when,  resting  on  what  he  deems  the  "  great  characteristic  of  insanity,"  namely^ 
"  an  excessive  turning  of  the  mind  to  its  own  affairs,"  he,  at  the  same  time, 
allows  that  the  pamiel  "understands  perfectly  the  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong,"  and  yet  labours  under  an  illusion  and  deception  as  to  his  own  par- 
ticular case.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  mysterious  that  such  an  excessive  turning 
should  be  accompanied  by,  or  productive  of,  disability  or  inability  in  other  re- 
spects. But  the  difficulty  to  account  for  the  fact,  well  known  and  often  exem- 
plified, is  neither  removed  nor  lessened  by  the  hypothesis  which  joins  complete 
alienation  of  reason  with  the  possession  of  sound  judgment,  limited  as  the  latter 
may  be  in  application.  We  shall  find,  accordingly,  that  a  degree  of  confusion — 
in  truth,  a  species  of  contradiction — pervades  nearly  all  the  attempts  at  recon- 
ciKng  legal  decisions  to  the  actual  facts  of  cases  on  record.  Alison  gives  a 
general  view  of  these  under  a  specific  form. 

"  For  example,  a  mad  person  may  be  perfectly  aware  that  murder  is  a  crime, 
and  win  admit  that,  if  pressed  on  the  subject ;  but  stiU  he  may  conceive  that  a 
homicide  he  had  committed  was  nowise  blaraeable,  because  the  deceased  had 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with  others  against  his  own  Hfe ;  or  was  his  mortal 
enemy,  who  had  wounded  him  in  his  dearest  interests ;  or  was  the  devil  incar- 
nate, whom  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  Christian  to  meet  with  the  weapons 
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of  carnal  warfare.  If,  therefore,  the  accused  is  in  such  a  situation,  that,  though 
possessing  a  sense  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  he  cannot  apply 
it  correctly  to  his  own  case,  and  labours  under  an  illusion  which  completely 
misleads  his  judgment,  as  mistaking  one  person  for  another,  or  fastening  a 
dreadful  charge,  entirely  groimdless,  on  a  friend,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  plea  of  insanity  in  defence  against  a  criminal  charge"  (referring  to  Baron 
Hume),  Very  properly,  say  I ;  but,  let  me  ask,  on  what  grounds,  in  the  face 
of  a  law  demanding  proof  of  absolute  ahenation  of  reason ;  whereas,  on  the 
showing  of  the  case,  that  faculty,  so  far  from  being  even  in  abeyance,  not  to  say 
abrogated,  is  actually  exercised  and  manifested?  I  shaU  be  answered,  of  course, 
by  the  remark.  Oh,  he  cannot  applv  it  correctly  to  his  own  case.  It  may  be  so, 
I  rejoin ;  but  wliy  ?  Because,  adds  my  opponent,  he  labours  under  an  illusion 
which  completely  misleads  his  judgment,  because  he  is  grossly  mistaken  in  his 
conception  of  things,  specially  and  obviously  deceived.  Not  a  doubt  of  it. 
But,  granting  this,  why  is  not  the  decision  in  his  favour  placed  on  the  right, 
the  true  basis,  the  illusion,  the  mistake,  the  deception,  instead  of  a  fiction,  a 
misnomer,  nay,  a  nonentity,  "absolute  alienation  of  reason,"  disproved  and 
utterly  contradicted  by  admitted  facts  ?  Let  jurists  meet  this  question  as  they 
please.  Common  sense  will  deem  it  answerable  in  one  way  only,  and  pronounce 
the  law  to  be  an  absurdity, 

Alison  goes  on,  still  maintaining  the  interpretation  now  adverted  to.  "  This 
principle  was  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Monro,  sen.,  in  the  case  of  David  Hunter, 
13th  March,  1801,  charged  with  murder.  Dr.  M.  deponed  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  judging  of  the  proirridy  of  his  actions,  or  of  reasoning  with  propriety 
upon  them ;  and,  in  particular,  he  gave  the  deponent  a  strong  indication  of 
this,  by  leading  the  deponent  to  believe  that  he  had  been  led  to  commit  the 
crime  of  which  he  stood  accused,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Avomen  whom  he 
was  accused  of  shooting,  having  smothered  his  own  mother,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  had  made  it  up  among  them ;  and  that  the  pannel  did 
seem  to  have  any  remorse  at  what  had  happened,  saying  repeatedly  that  the 
women  had  shed  innocent  blood."  This  statement  is  followed  up  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Lord  Hale.  "  It  is  the  condition  of  ver\^  many,  especially  melancholy 
persons,  who,  for  the  most  part,  discover  their  defect  in  excessive  fears  and 
griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  reason ;  but  this  partial 
insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the  committal  of  any  capital  offence. 
Doubtless  mad  persons  who  kill  themselves  are  under  a  partial  degree  of  in- 
sanity when  they  commit  these  offences  ;  and  it  is  veiy  difficult  to  define  the 
invisible  line  that  divides  perfect  from  partial  insanity;  but  it  must  rest  upon 
circumstances,  to  be  duly  weighed  by  the  judge  and  jury,  lest,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  be  an  inliumanity  towards  the  defects  of  human  nature ;  or,  on  the  other, 
too  great  an  indulgence  shown  to  great  crimes." 

Partial  insanity,  that  condition  in  which  a  man  is  not  "  wholly  destitute  of 
the  use  of  reason,"  seems,  then,  according  to  Hale,  evidently  approved  by 
Alison,  "  not  to  excuse  him  in  the  committal  of  any  capital  crime ;"  "  mad  persons 
that  kill  themselves,"  are,  doubtless,  it  would  appear,  in  that  condition,  for,  as  the 
former  says,  they  are  under  a  partial  degree  of  insanity  when  they  commit  these 
offences,  which,  therefore,  are  without  excuse,  though  almost  invariably  declared 
otherwise  at  inquests  ;  and  the  line  of  distinction  between  perfect  and  partial 
insanity,  which  cannot  easily  be  traced — indeed  is  invisible — "  must  rest  upon 
circumstances  to  be  duly  weighed,"  &c.,  that  is,  judges  and  juries  must  be 
guided  by  these,  candidly  and  humanely  considered,  in  coming  to  a  decision  in 
each  individual  case.  Now,  m  the  very  instance  of  Hunter,  above  given,  as  to 
which  Dr.  Monro  is  said  to  have  "  well  expressed"  the  principle  contended  for, 
I  think  it  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  man  being 
"  wholly  destitute  of  the  use  of  reason ;"  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  actually 
displayed  an  exercise  of  it  (erroneously,  no  doubt)  in  the  deed  with  which  he 
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was  charged ;  and  that  the  terms  employed  by  Dr.  Monro  to  denote  his  con- 
dition, besides  really  affirming  this  last  fact  ("  he  gave  a  strong  indication,  &c., 
by  leading  the  deponent,'^  &c.),  are  by  no  means  equivalent  to,  or  synonymous 
with,  a  declaration  amounting  to  the  degree  required  in  law  as  a  valid  excuse. 
What  does  Dr.  M.  exactly  mean?  Not  surely  that  the  man  was  totally 
deprived  of  judgment  or  reason — incapable  of  exercising  any  whatsoever  or  in 
general — but  "  incapable  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  his  actions,  or  of  reason- 
ing with  propriety  upon  them ;"  and  why  or  how  so  ?  Not  because  of  a  radical 
deficiency  in,  or  the  absence  of,  such  a  faculty,  but,  as  Dr.  M.  evidently  implies, 
because  of  a  circumstance  (true  or  false  matters  not)  which  the  man  positively 
believed,  and  through  the  stiU  existing  influence  of  which  he  was  exempted 
from  "  any  remorse  at  what  happened,"  saymg,  expressively,  "  the  women  had 
shed  iiuiocent  blood,"  and  leaving  the  inference  to  be  made,  "  therefore  deserved 
to  die,"  another  proof  of  reason  in  exercise,  be  it  noticed,  under  a  delusion. 
That  delusion,  then,  it  appears,  constituted  the  essence  of  his  malady,  and  not 
the  M^ant  or  even  the  impediment  of  reason. 

Sheriff  Alison  himself,  I  suspect,  must  have  occasionally  arrived  at  something 
like  a  similar  conclusion,  and  probably,  therefore,  felt  a  misgiving  as  to  either 
the  interpretation  or  the  application  of  the  fundamental  law.  1  find,  accord- 
ingly, that,  having  detailed  the  case  of  Robert  Spence  (for  which  see  my  notes 
on  Hume),  terminating  in  the  dubious  verdict,  "  the  pamiel  was  furious  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  murder,  but  to  what  degree  they  (the  jury)  could  not 
determine,"  in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  ordered  to  be  confined  for  life. 
Alison  adds,  "it  was  plain  that,  though  not  insane  on  every  subject,  he  laboured 
under  some  hallucination  with  reference  to  the  object  of  his  violence."  So, 
then,  in  this  instance,  it  would  appear,  contrary  to  Hale's  position,  "  partial 
insanity"  did  form  an  excuse  ;  while,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  juiy  "duly 
weighed"  circumstances,  and  came  to  a  decision  no  less  humane  than  judicious. 
Were  successors  to  follow  their  example,  legal  or  legalised  murders  would  be 
comparatively  "  few  and  far  between." 

"  Of  the  same  character,"  according  to  Hume,  followed  by  Alison,  without 
particular  remark,  further  than  as  expressive  of  approval  ("  of  course,  ac- 
quitted," &c.),  was  the  case  of  Jean  Blair  (for  which  see  former  notes).  He 
comes  next  to  "  a  more  difficult  case,"  and  which,  he  says,  "  well  illustrates  the 
delusions  under  which  insane  persons  labour,"  namely,  of  Robert  Thomson. 
Hume,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  terminated  liis  narrative  of  it  thus,  "  upon 
the  whole  circumstances  there  was  little  reason  to  believe  him  guilty  (meaning, 
because  really  insane) ;  and  in  this  light  the  case  had  been  viewed  elsewhere,'* 
&c. ;  to  which  Alison  adds,  "  there  seems  little  doubt  that  he  was  insane  at  the 
time  of  committing  it"  (the  murder). 

We  liave  now  another  similar  case,  that  of  Ann  Sparrow,  autumn,  1829  (of 
course,  not  in  Hume's  first  edition),  and  of  which  the  following  are  details. 
She  had,  it  appears,  poured  vitriolic  acid  in  considerable  quantities  do^vn  the 
throat  of  her  own  cliild  (a  girl  seven  years  old),  and  nearly  killed  it.  After  the 
horrid  deed,  "  she  ran  into  the  neighbours'  houses  in  a  state  of  evident  derange- 
ment, saying  that  she  had  killed  the  devil."  Before  this,  however,  she  had 
frequently  threatened  her  own  life — expressed  a  resolution  to  commit  suicide. 
"  The  case  was  proved,  as  well  as  the  insanity,  and  she  was  ordered  to  be  confined 
for  life" — a  decision,  every  one  will  probably  grant,  quite  unexceptionable. 
"  So  also,"  says  Alison,  "  in  a  case  related  by  Sir  M.  Hale,"  of  which,  as  of 
some  other  cases,  1  have  said  enough  in  the  previous  article. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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No.  101. — M.,  set.  52.  In  hospital  eleven  years  and  two  months. — Head: 
Some  serous  fluid  escaped  on  opening  dura  mater.  Arachnoid  covering  cere- 
bral hcmisplieres  opaque,  and  accompanied  in  considerable  degree  with  thick- 
ening in  neighbourhood  of  great  longitudinal  fissure  :  here  arachnoid  surfaces 
slightly  adhered.  Near  extremity  of  left,  posterior  lobe,  a  brownish  red  adventi- 
tious membrane,  rather  larger  tlian  a  croAvn-piece,  closely  adhered  to  dura 
mater.  Cellular  texture  of  pia  mater  infiltrated,  and  increased  quantity  of 
fluid  in  ventricles. 

No.  102. — M.,  set.  46.  In  hospital  six  months. — Head:  Cerebral  hemi- 
spheres flattened,  especially  anterior  lobe.  Ai-achnoid  thickened,  opaque,  and 
of  yellowish-white  colour.  In  layers  of  pia  mater  covering  hemispheres,  large 
quantity  of  serum  slightly  tinged  with  blood  efl'used.  Convolutions  atrophied. 
Cerebral  substance  moderately  firm.  Increased  amount  of  serum  in  ventricles. 
Some  small  transparent  cysts,  containing  limpid  fluid,  in  spheroid  plexus. 
Eornix  softer  than  Drain. — Chest :  Both  lungs  extensively  diseased,  tuberculous, 
and  broke  down  readily  under  pressure. — Abdomen :  Entire  large  intestine  con- 
gested, thickened,  and  presenting  patches  of  ulcerated  glands.  Some  parts  of 
bowel  converted  into  dark  red  structure,  covered  with  thin  layers  of  slough. 

No.  103. — M.,  set.  3i.  In  hospital  five  days. — Head:  Bloodvessels  of 
cranium,  membrane,  and  brain,  all  extremely  tui-gid.  Bloody  points  on  cut 
surfaces  of  cerebrum  large  and  very  numerous.  Arachnoid  of  moderate  milky 
whiteness  over  whole  hemispheres,  and  slightly  thickened  on  convexities.  Pia 
mater  somewhat  infiltrated,  and  adhered  very  firmly  to  convolutions.  Left 
hemisphere  of  liglit  murkish  hue  on  surface.  Lateral  ventricles  contained  at 
least  two  ounces  of  limpid  fluid;  and  mueli  also  remained  at  base  of  skull 
after  brain  was  removed. — Chest :  Pleurisy  and  pneumonia  in  left  lung,  with 
extensive  mortification.  Bight  lung  partly  hepatized,  rest  mortified,  dark 
coloured,  and  emitted  a  most  oft'cnsive  odour,  particularly  from  concave  surface. 

No.  104. — M.,  set.  55.  In  hospital  two  months  and  three  weeks. — H-ead : 
Skidl-cap  hard  and  brittle,  though  of  normal  tliickness.  Arachnoid  sac  con- 
tained more  fluid  than  usual.  Pia  mater  infiltrated  with  thick,  and  in  some 
spots  partly  coagidated,  serum.  Ventricles  distended  by  turbid  serum.  Eornix 
and  septun'i  lucidum  reduced  to  pulpy  state. — Chest :  Heart  small,  and  several 
white  spots  on  surface  of  right  ventricle.  Black  i)atches  on  pulmonary  sub- 
stance of  left  lung,  which  was  soft,  and  emitted  an  offensive  odour. 

No.  105. — M.,  set.  37.  In  hospital  seven  weeks. — Head:  Dura  mater  very 
firmly  adherent  to  bone.  Vessels  of  both  extremely  turgid,  and  skuU-cap  heavy. 
Slight  general  thickening  and  opacity  of  arachnoid. — Chest :  Left  lung  in  con- 
gestive stage  of  pneumonia,  dark,  livid,  and  almost  black  coloured.  Old  adhe- 
sions of  right  liuig,  but  less  diseased  than  left. 

No.  106. — F.,  set.  45.  In  hospital  thirteen  years  and  five  months. — Head: 
Cranial  bones  adhered  firmly  to  dura  mater,  portions  of  latter  being  torn  on 
removing  skidl-cap.  Arachiioid  partially  opaque.  Slight  infiltration  of  pia 
mater.  Cerebral  substance  soft.  Lateral  ventricles  dry,  and  contained  no 
fluid. — Chest :  Trachea  red,  and  bronchii  congested.  Lun^s  partially  soUdified, 
inflamed,  and  an  abundant  yellow  coloured  fluid,  resemblmg  pus,  flowed  from 
cut  surfaces.     Several  puckered  citatrices  upon  upper  surface  of  right  lung. 

No.  107. — E.,  ajt.  70.  In  hospital  two  months. — Head:  Cranial  bones  paler 
than  usual,  and  contained  little  blood.     Dura  mater  purely  white.     Sac  of 
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araclinoid  dry,  and  membrane  perfectly  transparent.  Cerebral  substance  soft, 
and  no  ihiid  in  lateral  ventricles. — Chest :  Old  adliesions  of  pleura;  right  lung 
congested,  and  broke  down  imder  pressure.  Bronchii  inflamed. — Abdomen  : 
Light  fibrous  tumours,  from  size  of  pea  to  a  marble,  attached  to  peritoneal 
surface  of  uterus. 

No.  108. — M.,  set.  45.  In  hospital  three  years  and  six  months.  Head: 
Dura  mater  adhered  so  fii-mly  to  bone,  that  it  was  torn  in  shreds  by  separating 
skull-caj).  Arachnoid  opaque,  especially  on  longitudinal  fissure.  Pia  mater 
moderately  infiltrated.  Cerebral  vessels  fuller  than  natural,  and  ^ave  cut  sur- 
faces of  brain  a  purplish  hue.  About  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid  in  lateral 
ventricles.  Brain  firm. — Cheat :  Traces  of  old  tubercles  in  both  lungs. — 
Abdomen :  Ilium,  colon,  and  rectum  dark-coloui'cd.  Mucous  membrane  converted 
into  soft,  blackish-brown  substance,  and  whole  structure  appeared  partially 
disorganized. 

No.  109. — F.,  ait.  67.  In  hospital  twenty-six  years  and  five  months. — Head  : 
Skull-cap  of  didl  and  somewhat  livid  colour  throughout,  from  fulness  of  vessels. 
Bloody  points  on  cut  surfaces  of  brain  conspicuous,  and  slight  increased  qvian- 
tity  of  fluid  in  ventricles. — Chest :  Space  occupied  by  heart  and  pericardium 
twice  usual  extent.  Serous  effusion  into  pleui-al  cavities.  Lungs  compressed 
and  hepatized.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  serum  in  pericardium. — Abdomen :  Liver 
small,  and  nutmeg-coloured.     Gall-bladder  large,  and  full  of  bile. 

No.  110. — M.,  xt.  33.  In  hospital  three  years  and  five  months. — Head: 
General  fulness  of  external  and  internal  vessels.  Much  blood  escaped  on 
dividing  scalp  and  opening  skull.  Bone  of  dull  red  colour,  dense,  and  heavy. 
Light  serous  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles. 
— Chest :  Heart  and  pericardium  greatly  increased  in  size,  being  equal  to  that 
of  a  bullock;  and  cavities  much  distended  with  coagula  of  blood.  ^Mitral 
valves  thickened,  diseased,  and  ed^e  ossified.     Lungs  condensed. 

No.  111. — Y.,  ajt.  46.  In  hospital  twenty -six  days. — Head :  Skull-cap  tliiu 
and  pale.  Vessels  of  brain  turgid  throughout.  Lateral  ventricles  large,  but 
did  not  contain  much  fluid.  Fornix  raised,  so  that  two  cavities  communicated 
by  circular  opening. — Chest :  Heart  large,  and  pericardium  distended  by  con- 
siderable quantity  of  opaque,  sHghtly  yeUow  fluid,  containing  soft  fibrine.  Serous 
surfaces  of  pericardium  covered  universally  with  layers  of  fibrine. — Abdomen  : 
Each  ligament  of  uterus  presented  a  cyst ;  that  on  right,  the  size  of  orange,  the 
other  of  lien's  egg ;  both  filled  with  thick  dark  substance  the  consistence  of  tar, 
but  not  viscid,  and  considered  blood.  Two  large  and  two  smaller  fibrous  tumours 
ill  uterus. 

No.  112. — F.,  set.  58.  In  hospital  eight  months. — Head:  Skull-cap  heavy, 
yet  easily  separated  from  dura  mater.  Araclmoid  transparent,  but  raised  over 
whole  ii})per  surface  of  left  hemisphere  by  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  in 
pia  mater.  Section  of  brain  showed  also  considerable  extravasation  in  substance. 
Thick  black  grumous  layer  of  blood  under  tentorium  cerebelli,  extending  along 
medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  spiral  chord,  which  were  encased  every- 
where in  clot.  Bight  lateral  ventricle  contained  much  serous  fluid.  Upon 
surface  of  hemisphere,  and  into  substance,  smaller  extravasation  of  black  clotted 
blood  were  noticed. — Chest :  Adhesions  of  both  lungs  to  parietes.  Heart 
hypertrophied,  and  left  ventricle  dark-coloured. — Abdomen :  Old  adhesions  of 
peritoneum.     Both  kidneys  atrophied,  but  left  much  more  than  right. 

No.  113. — ^F.,  set.  53.  In  hospital  fourteen  years  and  six  weeks. — Head: 
Cerebral  convolutions  shrunken,  leaving  considerable  spaces  between,  where 
pia  mater  was  infiltrated  with  transparent  straw-coloured  gelatinous  fluid. 
vVliole  substance  of  brain  pale-coloured.  Much  serous  fluid  in  base  of  skull 
after  removal  of  brain.  Choroid-plexus  contained  scarcely  any  blood. — Chest : 
Adhesions  of  lungs.  Masses  of  tubercles,  softened,  and  formed  into  cavities. 
•^Abdomen :  Large  slough  in  groin,  which  entered  through  parietes  to  a  pouch 
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in  iliac  fossa  tliat  contained  nearly  three  ounces  of  dark  clotted  blood.  Csecuni 
adherent  to  parietes,  whilst  an  opening,  size  of  a  pencil,  coniniunicated  both 
with  external  slough  and  iliac  fossa.  Walls  of  ilium  and  csccuni  thickeued  by 
tuberculous  deposit.  Canal  so  narrow,  that  a  crow-quill  could  scarcely  pass. 
Mucous  membrane  dark  bluish-black  coloured  in  various  parts,  and  ulcerated. 
Cyst,  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg,  in  right  ovary,  filled  with  coffee-coloured  fluid. 

No.  114. — E.,  set.  80.  In  hospital  forty-six  years  and  eight  months. — 
Head:  Brain  of  moderately  firm  consistence.  Convolutions  atrophied,  inter- 
spaces bein^  filled  by  clear  serous  fluid. — C/iest :  Cavity  of  thorax  much  de- 
formed.    Adhesions  of  left  lung  to  parietes. 

No.  115. — M.,  set.  43.  In  hospital  five  months  and  ten  days. — Head: 
Brain  bulged  over  sawn  edge  of  bone.  Cerebral  vessels  large,  and  full  of  blood; 
ventricles  contained  moderate  amount  of  serous  fluid.  Thin  layer  of  recently 
effused  soft  yellow  lymph  on  middle  fossa  of  skull;  also  cerebellar  fossa,  and  upper 
process  of  basilar  process.  Dura  mater,  in  these  situations,  greatly  injected 
with  blood. — C/iesi :  Pericardium  inflamed,  which  extended  to  left  king.  Pul- 
monary substance  universally  dark  coloured,  and  contained  numerous  cncum- 
scribea  abscesses,  some  large  as  walnut,  mortified,  and  emitted  a  strong  odour. 

BEMARKS. 

Considered  in  the  aggregate,  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dissections,  described 
in  the  previous  sjaiopsis,  clearly  show  that,  in  addition  to  decided  morbid  altera- 
tions of  structure  observed  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes  of  each  case,  ninety- 
nine  patients,  or  more  than  foui'-fifths  of  the  entire  number,  also  manifested 
distinct  marks  of  disease  in  one  or  more  organs  of  the  chest ;  whilst  fifty-seven 
individuals,  or  half  of  the  whole  autopsies,  likewise  exhibited  pathological 
changes,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Many  of 
'  the  cases  I  have  now  detailed  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  amply  illustrate 
the  morbid  appearances  usually  met  with  in  persons  who  died  whilst  labourmg 
under  mental  ahenation ;  although,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  described, 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  seemed  more  ownig  to  physical  disease,  especially 
affecting  the  thoracic  contents,  than  to  their  attendant  mental  malady.  Indu- 
bitably, the  pathological  appearances  briefly  detailed  in  the  present  communica- 
tion would  have  proved  much  more  instructive,  had  an  outline  of  the  chief 
symptoms,  characterizing  each  patient's  previous  disease,  been  also  appended,  in 
order  thereby  to  connect  former  psychical  phenomena  with  subsequent  morbid 
changes  in  the  encephalon ;  and  thus  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  notwith- 
standing the  known  difficulty  of  all  such  attempts,  how  different  phases  of 
insanity  more  likely  affect  certain  parts  of  the  brain  than  others ;  in  fact,  to 
localize  within  that  organ,  if  such  were  possible,  the  various  fonns  of  mania. 

Considering  this  inquiry  requires  much  greater  experience  than  the  present 
data  yet  supplv,  instead  of  pursuing  such  a  difficult  subject  any  further  at 
present,  I  would  now  remark,  respecting  the  pathological  appearances  met  with 
in  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  autopsies  reported,  that  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
into  the  ventricles  was  more  frequently  obserA^ed  than  any  other  morbid 
appearance ;  eighty-seven  instances  having  been  recognised.  Lifiltration  of  the 
pia  mater  ranked  next  in  frequency ;  of  which  eighty-one  exam.ples  are  recorded. 
Turgidity  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes  follows  afterwards, 
fifty-seven  cases  having  been  so  enmnerated.  Besides  the  above  instances  of 
augmented  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles,  thirty-four  cases  also  showed  an 
increased  quantity  of  fluid  collected  at  the  basis  craniid  after  the  brain  was 
removed.  In  twenty-eight  patients,  the  dura  mater  adhered  so  fii-mly  to  the 
cranium,  that  this  membrane  was  torn  into  shreds,  and  often  very  extensively, 
when  separatuig  the  bone.  Bloody  points  were  noticed  very  numerously  on  the 
cut  surfaces  of  the  medullary  substance  in  nineteen  cases.  The  cerebral 
texture  appeared  firmer  than  natural  in  twenty-one  persons  ;  whilst  in  sixteen, 
the  brain  felt  softer.    In  nineteen  instances,  the  convolutions  were  shrunken ; 
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but  on  the  other  hand,  in  fifteen  tliey  seemed  compressed  or  flattened.  Effusion 
of  blood,  more  or  less  copiouslv,  had  taken  place  into  the  cavities  or  texture  of 
the  medulla  ;  whereby  death,  it  may  be  hence  reasonably  assumed,  was  mainly 
produced.  In  eight  individuals,  the  brain  had  become  so  enlarged  in  size  for  its 
containing  cavity  that,  this  organ  bulged  over  the  serous  edges  of  the  cranium, 
immediately  upon  the  skull-cap  being  removed ;  whereas,  in  eight  other  cases, 
the  bloodvessels  were  to  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  empty.  Although 
not  numerous,  several  examples,  wdiere  the  cerebral  substance  was  altered  in 
colour  from  its  natural  hue,  were  also  recognised.  Thus,  in  seven  cases,  the 
brain  was  changed  to  a  pink  hue,  more  or  less  pronounced;  two  appeared 
red ;  one  was  purple ;  one  yellow ;  and  in  eight  examples  the  medullary 
substance  seemed  much  whiter  tlian  ordina  y.  Other  important  morbid 
alterations  of  structure,  besides  those  now  specified,  are  also  noted  in 
the  synopsis,  respecting  which  I  would,  however,  only  farther  observe, 
before  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  in  six  autopsies  the  foramen 
of  Monro  was  so  much  enlarged  as  to  make  a  direct  communication  betwixt  the 
two  cavities. 

Besides  the  above  appearances,  in  a  few  cases  an  unusual  dryness,  and  even 
a  total  absence  of  all  moisture,  between  the  cerebral  membranes  and  its  con- 
tents, was  also  remarked ;  and  in  several  a  soft  yellow  lymph  had  been  effused, 
as  if  from  recent  inflammation ;  whilst  in  one  interesting  case  (No.  101),  a 
brownish-red  adventitious  membrane — the  size  of  a  crown-piece — adhered 
closely  to  the  dura  mater,  covering  left  posterior  lobe  of  the  encephalon. 
Lastly,  in  another  equally  curious  instance  of  morbid  change  (No.  18),  the  brain 
had  become  greatly  decomposed  in  its  substance,  emitted  an  offensive  smell, 
and  had  almost  approached  a  state  of  mortification.  The  bony  structui-e  of  the 
cranium  likewise  varied,  in  numerous  patients,  from  its  normal  condition; 
upwards  of  one-third,  the  entire  number  being  of  that  description.  Thus,  the 
sKull-cap  was  found  unusually  thick  and  heavy  in  nineteen  cases.  Li  five,  it 
appeared  pretematurally  thin.  In  four,  the  inner  surface  had  become  uneven, 
rough,  and  projected.  In  three,  it  was  shallow.  In  two,  the  bone  seemed  so 
dense  that  the  diploe  had  disappeared.  In  one  instance,  the  calvarium  was  very 
hard  and  brittle,  iDut  of  ordinary  thickness  ;  wliilst  in  another  case  (No.  56),  the 
clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  appeared  so  prominent,  as  to  project  near 
half  an  inch  beyond  its  fellow,  being,  however,  smooth,  and  cioisted  with 
cartilage. 

As  already  stated,  a  very  large  proj)ortion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
dissections  contained  in  this  communication,  besides  diseased  changes  in  the 
cranial  contents,  also  manifested  decided  morbid  alterations  of  structure  of  the 
thoracic  organs.  Amongst  the  ninety -tlu-ee  cases  so  distinguished,  eighty-one 
autopsies  showed  marks  of  recent  or  former  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  their 
membranes.  In  thirty-nine  cases,  the  heart  or  its  valves  were  diseased.  In 
twenty-three,  the  lungs  were  tuberculous.  In  twenty-three,  collections  of  pus — 
some  being  large  vomicae — had  formed.  In  nineteen,  serous  effusion  had  taken 
place  into  the  pleural  cavities  ;  and  in  sixteen  patients  the  lungs  had  become 
gangrenous,  which  alteration  was  in  some  cases  even  extensive  ;  besides  eight 
examples,  wherein  there  appeared  well-marked  incipient  signs  of  mortification. 
Tliis  large  number  of  cases,  m  which  gangrene  of  the  lungs  had  actually  super- 
vened, constitutes  a  most  important  peculiarity  in  reference  to  maniacs ;  and 
seeing  it  coincides  with  the  experience  of  other  pathologists,  the  above  facts, 
therefore,  become  more  instructive.  IiTcspective  of  those  individuals  in  whom 
evident  indications  of  mortification  seemed  only  to  have  just  commenced,  the 
ratio  of  one  case  of  gangrene  in  about  seven  dissections,  constitutes  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion;  and  irrefragibly  proves  that,  this  form  of  diseased 
structure  prevails  much  oftener  amongst  lunatics,  than  ordinary  sick  persons 
mentally  sane.  It  likewise  deserves  special  observation,  that  eleven  of  the  cases 
occurred  in  males,  whereas  only  five  were  females ;  which  feature,  therefore, 
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conclusively  indicates  gangrene  of  the  lungs  as  more  likely  to  affect  the  former 
than  latter  sex,  particularly  patients  whose  mental  malady  was  of  recent  occur- 
rence ;  since  all,  excepting  two,  of  the  above  sixteen  cases,  were  parties  who  had 
not  been  insane  during  any  length  of  time  previously. 

Believing  it  superfluous  to  discuss  in  detail,  the  various  pathological 
appearances  observed  in  the  abdominal  viscera  of  the  fifty-four  lunatics  enume- 
rated and  coming  within  this  division,  I  will  only  briefly  remark  on  the  present 
occasion  that,  in  nearly  one  half,  or  twenty -five  patients,  inflammation  of,  or 
ulcers  in,  the  intestines  were  noticed ;  whilst  two  cases  of  the  latter  category 
terminated  in  actual  perforation ;  whereby  faecal  matter  had  escaped  into  the 
peritoneum,  and  so  caused  death.  In  fifteen  cases,  the  liver  was  diseased.  In 
thirteen,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  either  recently  prevailed,  or  adliesions 
of  that  membrane  existed,  but  apparently  of  old  date ;  whilst,  in  seven  examples, 
serum  was  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Again,  in  eighteen  female 
lunatics,  the  uterus  was  diseased,  either  from  ulceration,  the  presence  of  fibrous 
tumours,  or  an  affection  of  the  oxsiv^fs^i  and  lastly,  in  fifteen  persons  the  kidneys 
appeared  dift'erent,  as  to  size  or  structm-e,  from  their  natural  condition. 

llespecting  several  interesting  peculiarities  enumerated,  in  the  general 
summary  just  given,  of  pathological  alterations  met  with  in  the  different  bodies 
examined,  I  would  here  direct  special  attention  to  one  or  two  features  mani- 
fested by  the  above  dissections,  and  from  which  some  important  practical 
inferences  may  be  deduced.  Tor  instance,  amongst  the  twenty-eight  cases 
reported  to  have  exhibited  strong  adhesions  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull-cap — 
often  so  considerable  as  to  cause  that  membrane  to  be  torn  into  shreds,  when 
removing  the  bone — ^twenty-two  occurred  in  persons  who  had  only  recently 
become  insane  ;  the  remaining  six  being  clironic  cases  ;  whilst  of  these,  seventeen 
w^ere  male,  and  eleven  female,  patients.  Again,  in  the  nineteen  individuals  whose 
skull-cap  was  thick  and  heavy,  eighteen  were  recent  examples  of  mental  disease, 
Viith.  only  one  case  which  had  been  insane  for  a  long  period ;  amongst  the  former, 
seven  being  males,  and  eleven  females.  Of  the  five  examples  whose  crania  appeared 
preternaturally  thin,  four  were  recent  cases,  and  one  chronic ;  three  being  in 
males,  and  two  in  females.  With  reference  to  the  altered  consistence  noticed  in 
the  brains  of  lunatics,  whether  firmer  or  softer  than  natural,  it  is  important  to 
mention  that,  of  the  twenty-one  instances  where  the  convolutions  seemed 
unusually  firm,  tliii'teen  were  males,  and  eight  females ;  w^hilst  seventeen  occurred 
in  recent,  and  only  four  in  chronic,  cases  of  insanity.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it 
should  also  be  stated  that,  amongst  the  sixteen  examples  of  softened  convolu- 
tions, fourteen  were  recent,  and  only  two  were  cases  of  long  duration ;  one 
having  actually  continued  an  insane  resident  of  Bethlem  Hospital  upwards  of 
fifty-one  years. 

The  additional  point,  to  which  I  would  lastly  direct  the  notice  of  pathologists, 
is  the  proportion  of  cases  where  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  seemed  atrophied 
or  shrunken.  Seventeen  such  instances  being  recorded;  of  whom  six  were 
male,  and  eleven  female,  lunatics  ;  eleven  being  in  persons  only  recently  insane, 
and  six  in  parties  who  had  been  affected  many  years.  Of  the  latter,  three  were 
females,  one  of  whom  had  resided  in  the  hospital  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  one 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the  third  nearly  forty-seven  years  :  "^she  being 
also  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  Again,  as  to  the  three  males  similarly 
affected,  one  had  been  an  iiunate  upwards  of  six  years,  anotlier  more  than 
twenty-nine  years,  and  the  last  during  thirty  years.  However,  prior  to  deducing 
any  inference  respecting  the  greater  frequency  of  shrunken  or  atrophied  con- 
volutions, in  chronic  than  in  recent  cases  of  insanity,  the  fact  should  be  always 
remembered  that,  as  twenty-one  dissections  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  now 
enimierated  were  made  in  patients  who  had  been  insane  during  many  previous 
years,  it  hence  follows,  under  one-thii'd  of  those  cases,  wliich  were  of  long  dura- 
tion, exhibited  the  morbid  alteration  now  specified ;  wliilst,  among  the  remaining 
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ninety-four  autopsies  of  lunatics  reecntly  affected,  only  eleven  examples,  or 
nearly  one-ninth  of  the  aggregate  number,  showed  similar  phenomena.  From 
such  data  it  consequently  appears  that,  old  cases  of  insanity  are  more  likely  to 
exhibit  shrunken  or  atrophied  convolutions,  than  patients  recently  attacked. 

Speaking  generally,  I  may  say  confidently,  many  of  the  dissections  contained 
in  the  synopsis  now  published  are  Ijoth  instructive  and  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  pathology  of  mental  diseases.  Two  autopsies  being  however  rather 
remarkaolc,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  morbid  changes  of  structure  noticed  after 
death,  as  also  on  account  of  their  other  features,  therefore  merit  particular 
attention ;  more  especially,  seeing  each  case  constitutes  an  example  of  suicide 
effected  in  an  unusual  manner ;  one,  indeed,  being  almost  without  parallel  in  the 
amials  of  medicine.  The  first  to  which  I  would  direct  attention  is  No.  51  in 
the  synopsis.  This  patient — a  female — laboured  under  mania,  and  remained  in 
Betlilem  Hospital  about  one  month.  The  present  attack  was  not  her  first, 
having  been  insane  about  two  years  previously.  She  was  suicidal,  and  liad 
become  recently  again  affected  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Was  always  liasty  in 
temper,  and  although  formerly  of  temperate  habits,  had  recently,  according  to 
the  report  of  friends,  taken  often  to  drinking ;  also  fancied  herself  a  person  of 
title,  and  believed  she  ought  to  inherit  considerable  property.  On  admission, 
tliis  lunatic  was  flighty,  wild  looking,  restless,  and  likewise  talked  of  destroy- 
ing herself.  Appeared  slovenly,  dirty,  untidy  in  person;  and  subsequently 
became  very  violent,  spitefid,  and  mischievous.  These  symptoms  continued 
with  little  variation  till  nearly  one  week  before  death,  when  an  attack  of  diar- 
rhoea supervened.  This  complaint  had  become,  however,  so  much  alleviated  by 
opium,  calomel,  counter-irritation,  and  saline  medicines  that,  tlie  evacuations 
soon  appeared  perfectly  natural ;  but  although  there  remained  still  much  debility, 
the  patient  now  seemed  greatly  improved  in  physical  health.  This  condition 
continued  even  to  within  one  day  of  her  dissolution,  notwithstanding  the  mind 
appeared  greatly  disturbed,  whilst  she  likewise  became  more  flighty,  restless,  and, 
mischievous  than  previously.  Nothing  remarkable,  however,  occurred  until  the 
morning  of  decease  ;  when,  after  rising  from  bed  as  usual,  she  walked  across  the 
gallery  ;  but  having  there  met  one  of  the  nurses,  was  immediately  led  back  to  lier 
sleeping  apartment.  Wliile  being  so  conducted,  she  felt  faint,  and  would  have 
tumbled,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  rendered  by  the  attendant.  The  lunatic, 
however,  rallied  for  a  little,  then  began  to  ramble,  talked  incoherently,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  fcR  dead  without  apparent  suffering.  In  this  insane 
patient,  death  was  occasioned  by  pieces  of  a  hair  comb  which  she  had,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  self-destruction,  previously  swallowed  wholly  unknown  to 
any  attendant,  two  bits  of  that  female  appendage  having  perforated  the  walls  of 
the  intestines,  besides  other  portions  of  it  also  found  in  the  ilium  and  caecum, 
as  already  detailed  in  the  sjTiopsis. 

The  second  case  which  I  woiJd  now  likewise  bring  under  the  reader's  obser- 
vation, is  No.  15  in  the  list  of  dissections.  This  patient  was  a  young  man  of 
good  education,  and  wdio  recently  occupied  the  situation  of  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
establishment.  His  friends  reported  the  present  attack  was  the  first,  that  he 
did  not  seem  suicidal,  and  had  only  recently  become  insane;  whilst,  the  symptoms 
exhibited  were,  in  every  respect,  those  of  decided  melancholia.  When  admitted 
into  Bethlem  Hospital,  the  patient  was  very  much  depressed  in  mind,  spoke  of  his 
ill-spent  life  and  wickedness.  Subsequently,  he  would  often  remain  the  entire 
day  without  taking  any  notice  of  other  persons  in  the  ward,  or  of  passing  occur- 
rences ;  seldom  talked,  and  seemed  regardless  of  cleanliness  or  the  calls  of 
nature.  In  this  apathetic  condition  he  remained  duiing  five  weeks ;  when, 
having  first  borrowed  a  common  sewing  needle  from  another  imnate  upon  some 
frivolous  pretext,  he  then  thrust  it  into  his  left  side,  between  the  nijiplc  and 
sternum,  adjoining  the  fom-th  and  fifth  ribs ;  where,  on  a  careful  local  examina- 
tion, a  small  puncture  was  visible.  Being  soon  afterwards  visited  by  the  resident 
NO.  XXX.  TJ 
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medical  officer,  tlie  suiferer  stated  what  had  occurred,  and  also  acknowledged 
that  his  purpose  in  committing  this  act  was  to  kill  himself.  On  making 
inquiry  respecting  the  symptoms,  lie  further  said,  Ids  heart  quivered  on  being 

Eierced  by  the  needle,  and  that  he  still  felt  the  instrument  in  that  organ  when 
reathing.  For  some  time  subsequently,  the  patient  appeared  free  from  pain ; 
but  very  often  became  excited,refusedtotake  food,  and  also  appeared  quite  dif- 
ferent from  his  former  depressed  condition,  frequently  talked  at  random,  and 
continued  restless  during  the  night.  Two  days  after  the  accident,  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance  supervened;  the  pulse  then  became  one  hundred  and 
tliirty,  his  skin  hot,  and  tongue  white,  the  respiration  being  weak,  and  prin- 
cipally abdominal ;  he  also  moaned  much,  whiLst  the  slightest  pressure  on  any 
part  of  his  thorax  could  scarcely  be  borne.  Notwithstanding  the  small  quan- 
tity of  noui-ishment  recently  taken,  no  indication  of  physical  weakness  was 
apparent ;  the  party  could  sit  up,  and  even  turned  himself  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, or  appearance  of  suffering,  till  the  morning  of  liis  decease.  During  aU 
that  day,  however,  he  contiimed  very  restless,  being  seldom  ever  quiet  for  a 
minute  at  a  time ;  the  pulse  now  became  scarcely  perceptible,  but  still  reached 
one  hundred  and  thii'ty,  and  was  very  feeble.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  death,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  swallowed  some  jelly,  appeared  in  some  degree 
even  comfortable,  and  then  calmly  expired  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  In  spite 
of  every  effort  zealously  made  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  extract  the  needle  in  the  first 
instance,  as  also  by  Dr.  Mom'O  and  Dr.  Wood  to  alleviate  the  consequent 
symptoms,  all  treatment  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  and  this  unfortunate  patient 
died  at  the  end  of  four  days,  after  having  pierced  his  heart  and  pericardium  with 
the  needle  already  mentioned,  wliich  had  perforated  the  left  ventricle,  as' 
described  in  the  statement  given  of  the  morbid  appearances. 

Both  the  above  cases  are  exceedingly  instructive ;  not  only  in  reference  to 
their  pathological  aspects,  but  as  further  showing  the  necessity  of  constant  super- 
intendence, lest  lunatics  shoidd  iiitentionally  injure  themselves,  even  where  no 
suicidal  propensity  had  been  suspected,  or  manifested  previously.  Too  much 
surveillance  can  never  be  exerted  towards  insane  patients :  seeing,  the  greatest 
cunning  and  ingenuity  is  often  employed  to  obtain  possession  of  any  instrument 
capable  of  inflicting  bodily  injuiy.  The  second  case  of  suicide  here  reported, 
and  in  which  the  lunatic  actually  terminated  his  own  mortal  existence  by  a 
common  sewing  needle,  is  both  curious  and  interesting,  independently  of  its 
pathological  importance.  In  fact,  the  chief  circumstance  described  would 
almost  seem  to  realize  Shakespeare's  poetic  allusion  to  self-murder,  in  the  well- 
known  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  where  the  Prince  says,  "  when  he  himself  might  his 
quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin."  This  quotation  from  the  great  dramatist 
seems  ahnost  applicable  to  the  tragic  occm-rence  now  detailed,  and  is  remark- 
able ;  whilst  I  am  led  to  fear,  the  case  related  is  not  a  solitary  instance,  seeing 
the  hackneyed  quotation  here  given  often  takes  hold  of  the  excited  imagination 
of  persons  in  this  country.  That  murder  has  even  been  perpetrated  by  adopt- 
ing the  mode  described  in  the  above  case  I  can  readily  beheve ;  indeed,  an 
example  perfectly  parallel,  both  in  regard  to  the  instrument  employcji  and  the 
fatal  result,  occurred  some  years  ao-o  near  Gottenbm-g,  in  Sweden,  where,  a 
M.  de  Lacroix  murdered  his"  first  wife,  and  then  a  second  he  had  afterwards 
married ;  both  diabolical  deeds  being  accomphshed  by  the  identical  instrument 
now  mentioned — viz.,  an  ordinary  sewing  needle.  Having  been  put  on  his  trial, 
M.  de  Lacroix  confessed,  that  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  fair  victims  were 
asleep,  he  thrust  a  needle  into  the  heart  of  each,  whereby  death  almost  imme- 
diately ensued ;  and  as  he  carefully  wiped  away  any  blood  which  oozed  from 
the  slight  puncture  thus  made,  all  trace  of  bodily  violence  was  easily  effaced. 
Such  terril)le  tragedies  as  those  last  quoted,  although  not  of  pathological 
interest,  being  nevertheless,  in  many  essential  bearings,  illustrative  of  a  new  mode 
vherel^y  the  Eie  of  a  fellow-creature  is  sometimes  suddenly  cut  short  by  crimi- 
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nals,or  bj  insane  persons  upon  themselves,  I  tnist  this  digression,  notwithstand- 
ing it  may  perliaps  appear  to  some  readers  rather  foreign  to  the  present  discus- 
sion, will  not  be  considered  wholly'-  irrelevant. 

Before  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  I  would  further  repeat  that,  the 
following  is  an  epitome  of  tlie  morbid  appearances  met  with  in  the 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  dissections  now  communicated.  In  eighty-seven 
patients  who  died  insane,  eifusion  had  taken  place  into  the  ventricles.  In 
eighty-one,  the  pia  mater  was  infiltrated.  In  fifty-seven,  tui'gidity  of  the  brain 
and  membranes  was  observed.  In  fifty-five,  the  arachnoid  coat  had  become 
thickened  and  opaque.  In  nineteen,  the  colour  of  the  brain  appeared  altered 
from  its  natural  hue.  In  nineteen  cases,  also,  bloody  pomts  were  both  large 
and  numerous  up,on  the  cut  medullary  surfaces ;  whilst,  in  ten  instances,  blood 
was  effused— even  sometimes  to  a  considerable  amount — ^within  the  cranium, 
^nd  evidently  acting  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  these  patients.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  summary  it  therefore  appears,  first,  that  effusion  of  serum  into 
the  ventricles,  secondly,  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater,  and  thirdly,  turgidity  of 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  or  membranes,  are  the  chief  and  most  common 
diseased  alterations  of  structure,  which  pathologists  may  confidently  anticipate 
in  the  great  majority  of  patients  who  die  whilst  labouring  under  mental 
alienation. 

Appendix. 

Since  the  previous  communication  was  written,  several  additional  autopsies 
have  been  made  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  which  I  would  therefore  append.  Like 
those  ah'cady  detailed,  they  possess  considerable  interest ;  and  as  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  prominent  symptoms  observed  during  their  former  mental  malady 
is  also  added,  these  dissections  therefore  become  more  worthy  of  perusal.  In 
the  synopsis  similar  details  did  not  accompany  each  case,  chiefly  because  my 
communication  might  have  thus  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  seemed 
desirable.  Such  omissions  indubitably  diminished  the  value  of  various  narra- 
tives then  given,  but  which  does  not  characterize  those  I  have  now  subjoined. 
As  already  remarked,  however  useful  it  would  become  for  practical  physicians 
to  know,  beforehand,  the  precise  portion  of  an  insane  patient's  brain  w^hich  may  be 
affected  by  morbid  changes  of  structure,  w^ien  particular  mental  phenomena  prevail 
during  diiferent  forms  of  mania,  hitherto,  not  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  department  of  psychological  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  being  anxious  to 
promote,  even  partially,  so  important  an  inquiry,  I  am  now  induced  to  supply 
the  following  short  contribution,  although  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  contain, 
in  some  respects,  rather  limited  mformation. 

No.  116. — ^jM.,  aet.  48.  In  hospital  thirty-nine  days. — Bead:  All  the  vessels 
of  brain  and  membranes  filled  w^ith  blood  to  minutest  ramifications.  Slight 
partial  opacity  of  arachnoid,  and  some  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Fluid  of  ven- 
tricles rather  beyond  normal  quantity.  Effusion  of  blood  in  cerebral  fossse  of 
basis  of  cranii,  suificient  to  cover  thereby  lobes  of  cerebellum,  and  to  hne 
corresponding  part  of  arachnoid  with  a  layer  of  coagulum.  Similar  effusion, 
but  to  much  less  extent,  on  a  small  part  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere. — Chest : 
Posterior  portion  of  left  lung  liighly  congested,  and  contained  but  little  air. — 
Acute  Mania  :  Yery  violent  on  admission,  being  brought  to  Bethlem  confined  in 
a  strait-waistcoat,  and  with  fastenings  on  his  legs.  Was  exceedingly  incoherent ; 
frequently  alluded  to  the  war  with  Russia,  and  that  he  would  kill  the  enemy. 
Speaks  of  his  own  great  personal  streng-th,  butts  his  head  against  objects, 
kicks,  strikes,  and  attempts  to  bite  other  persons  indiscriminately.  Is  most 
destructive  of  his  clothes,  and  even  destroys  in  a  day  three  or  four-  suits  of  canvas ; 
always  very  dirty,  and  continued  nearly  constantly  most  incoherent.  Latterly 
the  patient  became  w^eak,  took  food  very  indifferently,  having  scarcely  strength 
to  swallow  a  single  teaspoonful  of  any  liquid,  even  of  brandy,  w^liich  was  iQti- 
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mately  the  only  kind  of  support  or  nourishment  taken,  until  he  died  quite 
exhausted. 

No.  117. — M.,  a?t.  55.  In  hospital  five  weeks. — Head  :  External  vessels 
empty,  internal  full  of  blood.  Very  slight  infiltration  of  pia  mater.  Bloody 
points  on  cut  surfaces  of  cerebral  substance. — Chest :  Masses  of  tubercles  in  a 
crude  state  scattered  through  lungs  ;  both  divisions  being  also  affected  with 
recent  pleuro-peripneumony,  and  which  on  posterior  aspect  was  rather  extensive. 
— Melancholia :  Insane  two  months  prior  to  admission,  being  often  in  a  state  of 
decided  melancholy ;  refused  food,  and  exhibited  signs  of  committing  suicide. 
When  admitted,  was  much  depressed  in  spirits,  seemed  very  miserable,  and  soon 
afterwards  appeared  as  if  almost  imbecile.  Often  stands  helpless-looking  in  the 
ward,  is  frequently  groaning,  rarely  if  ever  speaks,  and  never  answers  any 
question.  Takes  food  with  great  reluctance,  is  frequently  very  restless  at 
night,  and  sometimes  exhibits  nearly  entire  unconsciousness,  which  continued, 
with  the  other  symptoms,  till  his  malady  terminated  fatally. 

No.  118. — F.,  ait.  37.  In  hospital  ten  days.  On  viewing  patient's  body,  left 
breast  was  enlarged  and  livid ;  discoloration  being  at  first  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  from  effused  blood,  but  it  was  found,  on  more  mmute  examination,  to 
be  a  considerable  abscess,  full  of  discoloured  pus. — Head :  External  vessels 
quite  empty,  internal  moderately  full  of  blood.  Pia  mater  infiltrated  with  per- 
fectly Kmpid  fluid  in  intervals  of  convolutions.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in 
ventricles,  with  much  also  in  and  about  velum.  Substance  of  brain  soft  in 
central  parts. — Chest :  Old  adliesions  of  right  lung.  Lower  and  back  part  of 
lower  lobe  of  left  highly  congested. — Acute  Mania  after  protracted  lactation, : 
Insane  one  M'cek  prior  to  admission,  being  then  frequently  violent,  incoherent, 
and  often  swearing,  although  previously  correct  both  in  language  and  conduct. 
When  admitted  was  very  weak,  blanched  in  countenance,  and  appeared  to 
have  suffered  from  very  violent  maniacal  excitement,  without  her  strength 
having  been  supported  by  sufficient  nourishment.  After  admission,  felt  great 
reluctance  to  take  food,  which  aversion  soon  became  so  marked  that,  afterwards 
she  had  to  be  almost  forced  to  swallow  whatever  passed  her  lips.  Subsequently, 
the  poor  suft'erer  became  too  feeble  to  be  noisy,  but  continued  always  very  rest- 
less, and  did  not  remain  a  moment  in  one  position.  Having  constantly  great 
objections  to  take,  not  only  soUd,  but  even  any  liquid  food  or  drink,  she  was 
therefore  forced  to  swallow  beef-tea  and  wme  as  support.  Ultimately,  the 
patient  got  very  feeble,  her  pulse  being  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  at  last  she 
expired  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion. 

No.  119. — F.,  ait.  45.  In  hospital  nine  days. — Head :  Skull-cap  thin  and 
pale.  Dura  mater  quite  detached  from  bone.  Substance  of  brain  softer  than 
natural,  and  septum  bicidum  broken  through. — Chest :  Adhesions  of  left  lung, 
which  was  dark-coloured,  and  fidl  of  blood  in  posterior  pai-ts.  Heart  flabby,  and  of 
yellowish  colour. — Jcute  Mania:  Insane  five  months  prior  to  admission,  a  brother 
being  also  affected  with  mental  disease,  and  her  malady  reported  to  liave  been 
augmented  by  attending  several  theatrical  performances,  and  she  threatened  to 
injure  relatives.  On  admission  was  incoherent,  very  excitable,  often  excessively 
violent,  and  rambled  in  conversation.  These  symptoms  continued  without  much 
abatement  during  the  time  this  patient  remained  in  hospital,  and  till  the  morning 
of  her  decease,  when  she  was  found  dead  in  bed,  as  if  asleep,  but  lying  in  a 
position  indicating  perfect  repose.  There  appeared  no  contortion  of  countenance, 
and  the  body  was  pallid. 

No.  120. — r.,  ait.  22,  In  hospital  six  weeks.  Corpse  extremely  emaciated, 
and  the  whole  surface,  both  of  trunk  and  limbs,  exhibited  a  dusky  red  or 
blackish  hue.  Head :  Membranes  of  brain  very  full  of  blood.  Dura  mater  of 
a  light  pink  colour.  Vessels  under  arachnoid  full  of  blood.  Numerous  dark 
spots  on  cut  surfaces  of  cerebrum.  Brain  rather  above  normal  consistence,  and 
about  a  ch-am  of  serous  fluid  in  ventricles. —  Chest :  Both  lungs  contracted 
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towards  posterior  part  of  cavity.  Muscular  substance  of  heart  discoloured,  the 
wliole  organ  being  soft,  flabby,  and  contained  a  quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood.— 
Ahclometi :  Viscera  soft,  and  m  partial  state  of  decomposition.  Entire  ovarian 
apparatus  appeared  shrunken  and  bloodless.  Dementia  from  Masturbation  : 
Father  and  brother  of  this  patient  were  also  insane.  She  has  attempted  suicide, 
and  has  laboured  under  mental  disease  during  seven  months  prior  to  admission. 
Is  said  to  have  eaten  her  excrements,  often  tears  her  clothes,  and  frecjuently 
gets  violent  from  religious  excitement.  Having  been  brought  up  with  the 
expectation  of  inlieriting  a  fortune,  she  became  much  depressed  wlien  reduced 
to  poverty.  Soon  after  this  unfortunate  event,  symptoms  of  mental  aberration 
first  appeared.  On  admission,  her  person  was  tliin  and  emaciated,  habits  filthy 
and  indecent,  whilst  no  feelm^s  of  modesty  or  delicacy  prevent  her  indulging 
anywhere,  or  at  any  tune,  in  those  bad  propensities  to  which  slie  is  addicted. 
Occasionally  talks  rationally,  but  very  soon  afterwards  thinks  the  devil  is  going 
to  take  her  to  hell ;  appetite  is  voracious.  Sleeps  well.  Soon  afterwards 
became  much  more  excited  and  restless  than  before,  as  likewise  more  dirty. 
Required  being  carefully  watched  to  keep  her  in  bed,  as  she  bruised  herself 
from  roUing  aljout  and  by  constant  contortions.  Ultimately,  extreme  debility 
supervened,  and  slie  became  quite  exhausted  previous  to  death. 

No.  121. — M.,  set.  44.  In  hospital  ei^ht  years  and  nine  months. — Head : 
Vessels  of  brain  and  membranes  distended  with  blood.  Pia  mater  moderately 
infiltrated.  Increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  ventricles. — Chest :  lli^ht  lung  full  of 
small  tubercles,  with  also  numerous  vomica?.  Left  lung  attached  extensively  to 
parietes  by  strong  adhesions ;  unattached  portion  being  covered  by  a  thick 
stratum  of  whitish  tolerably  firm  fibrine,  not  organized.  A  few  ounces  of  fluid 
in  cavity.  Posterior  part  of  upper  lobe  in  congestive  state  of  inflammation. 
Lower  lobe  partially  consoliclated.  Pericardium  closely  adherent  to  heart 
throughout  entire  surface;  membrane  being  considerably  thickened  and 
indurated. — Abdomen :  Colon  descended  to  brim  of  pelvis,  and  was  in  contact 
with  symphisis  pubis,  it  then  passed  to  left  hypochrondrium,  from  whence  the 
intestine  afterwards  pursued  its  regular  course. — Melancholia:  Disease  here- 
ditary ;  his  grandfather  having  been  also  insane.  Is  suicidal,  and  has  attempted 
to  di'own  himself.  When  admitted,  believed  aU  food  given  him  was  human 
flesh  and  blood,  that  he  formed  one  of  the  Trinity,  and  therefore,  had  become  a 
divine  personage.  Mind  weak,  if  not  imbecile ;  and  although  rather  clever  as  a 
designing  artist,  when  asked  to  employ  himself  in  any  useful  mamier  often 
replied:  "  If  sufficiently  well  to  work,  I  am,  therefore,  well  enough  to  be  set  at 
Hberty."  This  patient  continued  much  in  the  same  state  till  his  death,  which 
ultimately  arose  from  pectoral  disease  as  shown  by  the  autopsy. 

No.  122. — M.,  set.  34.  In  hospital  eleven  days. — Head:  Brain  firm,  and 
vessels  somewhat  fuller  than  natural.  Several  opaque  spots  on  arachnoid. 
Cerebellum  softer  than  natural,  and  lay  in  a  quantity  of  turbid  serous  fluid, 
which  seemed  to  fiU  whole  vertebral  canal. — Chest :  Left  lung  slightly  adherent 
at  upper  portion,  and  presented  a  dark  bluish-black  hue,  over  whole  posterior 
and  lower  surface.  Cut  surfaces  nearly  black,  and  structure  friable ;  organ  iiL 
last  stage  of  congestive  pneumonia,  and  reduced,  in  many  parts,  to  a  dark  Drovra 
coloured  semi-fluid  substance  of  offensive  odour.  Right  lung  extensively  mor- 
tified. About  a  pint  and  a  half  of  serous  fiuid  in  pleural  sac. — Abdomen :  Gall 
bladder  distended.  Small  intestines,  dark  coloured,  with  a  thick  black  fluid 
matter  effused  on  mucous  membrane,  and  resembled  that  which  could  be 
squeezed  from  disorganized  lung. — Mania :  Insane  ten  days  prior  to  admission, 
but  had  been  similarly  affected  on  two  previous  occasions.  Is  now  exceedingly 
restless,  and  labours  under  great  excitement,  although  in  a  very  debilitated 
physical  condition.  Seems  quite  regardless  of  the  calls  of  nature.  Particularly 
obstinate,  and  not  only  refuses  all  solid  food,  but  even  to  take  any  liquid  what- 
ever, unless  with  tlie  greatest  difiiculty.    When  the  patient's  name  is  pro- 
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Hounced  sliarply,  lie  sometimes  moves  his  head  slightly,  as  if  recognising  the 
sound;  but  he  can  never  be  made  to  speak.  Bowels  very  constipated.  Two  days 
after  admission,  during  an  attack  of  great  excitement,  had  contortions  of  limbs, 
became  very  restless,  could  scarcely  be  kept  in  bed,  shouted  much,  and  used 
most  indecent  language,  his  pulse  bein^  also  at  this  time  almost  imperceptible. 
Next  day,  he  appeared  quite  unconscious,  and  would  scarcely  take  nourish- 
ment. Although  labouring  under  pnemnonia,  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  days 
of  patient's  life  that  any  symptoms  of  pectoral  disease  seemed  to  supeiTcne,  a 
dulness  being  then  discovered  on  percussion  over  the  posterior  part  of  right 
lung.     He  h£id  no  cough,  and  appeared  altogether  free  from  pain  in  chest. 

No.  123. — M.,  set.  27.  In  hospital  six  years  and  thirty  weeks. — Head: 
Brain  firm  and  white.  Anterior  lobes  flattened.  Supra-ventricular  mass  of 
cerebral  matter  below  average  in  quantity,  and  shrunken. — Chest :  Pericardium 
contained  large  amount  of  turbid  serum ;  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  serous 
fluid  in  pleural  cavities.  Left  lung  studded  with  opaque  softened  tubercles. 
Adhesions  of  right  lung,  and  a  large  irregular  cavity  m  substance. — Abdomen : 
Two  tubercles  in  ilium.  Mesenteric  glands  larger  than  natural,  with  serous  fluid 
effused  in  peritoneal  cavity.  Kidneys  small  and  flat. — Melancholia  :  Incurably 
insane  for  some  tune  prior  to  admission ;  disease  being  originally  caused  by 
over  study,  and  reported  a  suicidal  patient ;  seems  exceedingly  depressed  and 
dull,  is  weak  in  body,  and  much  out  of  health.  Has  a  rather  prominent  eye, 
which  he  generally  keeps  directed  downwards.  Appears  very  timid ;  avoids 
notice  by  other  patients,  and  seeks  retired  corners,  as  if  anxious  to  hide  himself 
from  observation.  Does  not  relish  any  kind  of  employment,  and  is  disinchned  to 
every  species  of  bodily  exertion.  Exceedingly  restless  at  night ;  and  takes  food 
indifferently.  Is  reported  to  have  made  frequent  attempts  to  strangle  himself, 
as  also  to  cause  death  by  swallowing  stones.  Beheves  he  has  been  unjustly 
excluded  from  all  rehgious  society,  the  people  about  him  being  quite  changed, 
and  that  liis  mother  is  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Before  decease,  became  greatly 
emaciated. 

Believing  it  superfluous  to  make  lengthened  commentaries  upon  the  eight 
autopsies  now  appended,  I  ■^^•ill  therefore  only  remark  that,  they  constitute 
instructive  illustrations  of  the  varied  forms  of  insanity  usually  met  with  in 
practice.  Instances  of  violent  mania  have  been  thus  recorded,  as  also  of  melan- 
cholia. Mania  following  protracted  lactation,  and  dementia  from  masturbation 
being  Hkewise  described.  Besides  these  examples,  the  interesting  case  of  gan- 
grene of  the  lungs  Avill  repay  perusal ;  more  particularly,  since  scarcely  any 
symptom  of  the  extensive  pectoral  disease  actually  existing  could  be  distinctly 
ascertained  during  life,  but  which  pecuhar  feature  often  characterizes  this  morbid, 
change  of  structure  as  observed  amongst  insane  persons,  if  compared  with 
ordinary  patients.  Lastly,  the  case  of  chronic  melanchoHa,  with  which  the 
present  series  concludes,  specially  merits  notice,  seeing  it  furnishes  another 
illustration  to  those  previously  given,  of  a  rather  common  occurrence  in  persons 
long  insane — viz.,  where  the  cerebral  matter  appeared  below  an  average  quantity 
and  shrunken. 
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(From  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

A  FEW  years  since,  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Bull's 
Head  Tavern,  en  llie  Troy  road,  when  Ihey  were  told  it  was  to  be  fitted  up  as 
a  school-house  for  idiots,  shook  their  heads,  and  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
folks  who  thought  natural  fools  could  be  taught  anything  were  but  little  better 
than  natural  fools  themselves. 

The  school  was  opened,  however,  and  has  gradually  risen  in  popular  favour, 
until  now  the  old  Bull's  Head  has  got  too  small  to  accommodate  the  lai-ge 
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number  of  pupils  for  whom  applications  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  tlie  State. 
The  State,  to  whom  no  small  portion  of  the  credit  of  making  the  experiment 
belongs,  is  now  erecting  a  large  asylum  at  Syracuse,  where  the  purposes  of 
the  institution  can  be  more  fully  and  effectively  carried  out. 

The  present  building  stands  a  little  out  of  the  city  limits,  a  few  rods 
back  from  the  turnpike.  It  is  a  plain,  unpretending  brick  house.  Inside, 
it  looks  very  much  like  any  other  boarding-school.  If  you  visit  it  to  see  its 
operation,  Dr.  Wilbur  takes  you  first  into  a  small  building,  disconnected  with 
the  main  one.  This  room  you  at  first,  perhaps,  conjecture-  to  be  a  gymna- 
sium, for  two  ladders  run  up  to  the  ceiling,  while  a  third  is  laid  across, 
horizontally,  connecting  them,  and  under  it  is  a  mattress.  There  are  two 
sc[uare  tables,  around  which  are  seated  perhaps  a  dozen  boys  and  girls,  of 
six  to  sixteen  years  old,  apparently  playing  with  the  blocks,  coloured  baUs, 
printed  cards,  &c.,  that  lie  on  them.  A  young  man  at  one,  and  a  young 
woman  at  the  other,  are  talking  to  the  children  constantly  in  loud,  but  ciieery, 
kindly  tones,  as  if  stimulating  them  to  go  on  \vith  their  work,  or  plays,  or 
whatever  it  is.  The  pupils  do  not  have  the  vacant  stare,  nor  the  low  retreating 
foreheads,  nor  exhibit  tlie  personal  neglect  you  expected.  One  or  two  have 
unprepossessing  faces,  and  three  or  four  are  cross-eyed,  but  nearly  all  look  in- 
telligent, and  all  are  neat ;  some  quite  pretty.  You  are  a  novelty  to  them,  and 
they  follow  you  with  gratified  eyes,  most  of  them  laughing  heartily.  This  is 
the  first  indication  they  give  you  of  being  idiots,  for  were  they  sane  and 
sensible,  they  would  understand  that  visitors  are  not  always  a  matter  of  rejoicing. 

These  are  the  newest  comers.  Here  are  one  or  two,  as  yet  scarcely  taught 
even  to  use  their  senses.  That  girl's  eyes  wander  restlessly  over  everything  in 
the  room,  but  wave  your  handkerchief  before  them,  and  she  will  never  notice 
it,  or  separate  it  in  her  vision  from  the  mass  of  objects  that  flits  before  her 
dull  comprehension.  Shout  at  that  boy's  ear,  and  he  will  hardly  pay  more 
attention  to  it  than  a  post.  Put  an  icicle,  or  red-hot  coal  in  his  hand,  and  he 
would  scream  with  pain,  but  he  would  not  know  enough  to  turn  his  hand  over 
to  let  it  drop.  Throw  yonder  club  at  him,  and  he  would  not  lift  a  finger  ta 
save  himself,  but  would  laugh  insanely  as  it  struck  him  down,  and  never  knew" 
what  hurt  him.  A  desperate  task,  indeed,  to  teach  these  eyes  to  see,  ears 
to  hear,  and  benumbed  brains  to  think. 

The  teacher  hangs  one  of  the  boys  on  the  ladder  by  the  hands.  He  has  but 
to  let  go  to  drop  a  few  inches  upon  the  soft  bed  underneath.  But  he  has  no 
sense  to  teach  him  that.  He  clings  tightly  to  the  round,  and  perhaps  cries  at 
the  pain  the  act  gives  him,  but  he  does  not  move.  The  teacher  puts  his  arm 
round  him  and  lifts  him  up,  lifts  his  hand,  places  it  on  the  next  round,  and 
cheers  and  encourages  him  in  a  kind,  loud  voice.  Then  the  other  hand. 
And  so,  after  repeated  lessons,  it  is  at  last  almost  forced  upon  his  sluggish 
mind,  that  he  can  use  his  hands  and  feet  to  reach  the  floor. 

Another,  who  has  been  some  months  at  the  institution,  is  called  to  show  his 
acquirements.  His  delight  runs  over  out  of  his  eyes,  and  he  breaks  into  a 
broad  grm  at  the  opportunity.  He  runs  up  the  ladder,  down  it,  under  it,  over 
it,  backward,  forward,  head  foremost,  feet  foremost,  and  finally  throws  himself 
into  the  teacher's  arms,  with  an  exulting  burst  of  irrepressible  laughter.  He 
has  been  taught  to  do  only  what  can  be  taught  to  dogs  and  cats;  but,  with 
less  natural  intelligence  than  they,  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  can  be  taught  at  all. 

Another  means  of  rousing  and  fixing  the  dormant  faculty  of  attention  is  by 
throwing  from  hand  to  hand  a  stick,  as  boys  play  "  catch."  Two  who  have 
become  expert  at  this  engage  in  it,  with  a  nervous  straining  of  every  muscle, 
that  denotes  what  a  tremendous  mental  effort  the  simple  act  requires,  when 
such  intellects  are  called  upon  to  perform  it. 

The  little  circle  around  the  first  table  are  being  taught  to  put,  first  ond 
white,  then  one  red  bead,  alternately,  upon  a  string.    Then  two  white,  and 
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two  red,  &c.  They  do  not  learn  it  immediately,  nor  in  an  hour,  nor  a  day, 
perhaps  not  a  week,  or  a  month.  But  when  they  do  learn,  tliey  have  gained 
an  idea  oi  ?mmljer — the  first  in  all  their  lives.  And  when  they' have  learned 
it--such  extravagant  joy  I  When  an  idea  does  enter  their  poor  darkened 
brains,  it  is  like  the  thouglit  that  occurred  to  the  Greek  philosopher  in  his 
bath,  making  liim  leap  out,  lialf-dressed,  and  run  through  the  streets,  shouting, 
" Eureka !"— "I  have  found  it !"  Nowhere  is  there  a  pupil  that  is  so  grate- 
fid  to  you  for  a  new  thought  as  tliis  poor  idiot,  that  has  never  learned  the  use 
of  thoughts  at  all. 

Thus  tlie  system  proceeds.  It  begins  with  the  simplest  of  all  impressions — 
the  very  foundation.  Here  is  a  row  of  circular  blocks  of  different  sizes,  and 
there  is  a  row  of  holes,  into  whicli  they  respectively  fit.  The  idiot  is  taught 
to  put  each  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  thus  he  makes  liis  first  comparison^ 
and  gets  liis  first  idea  of  size.  There  is  a  set  of  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  and 
white  balls  and  cups.  To  fit  each  ball  to  its  proper  cup  leads  him  to  a 
comprehension  of  differences  in  colour.  Another  set  ot  various  sliaped  blocks 
teach  him  form. 

When  he  has  advanced  thus  far  he  can  be  taught  to  recognise  a  word 
printed  on  a  card.  But  he  recognises  it  as  you  do  a  face,  ])y  its  £^eneral  aspect, 
not  by  its  component  parts.  Upside  down  or  right-side  up,  it  is  all  the  same 
to  him.  By  degrees,  he  is  brought,  first  to  know  its  meaning,  then  its  sepa- 
rate letters,  and  then  to  trace  it  on  the  black  board.  When  he  can  do  this, 
he  has  reached  the  threshold  on  which  ordinary  children  stand  when  they  first 
go  to  school.  Thenceforth  liis  education  is  much  like  theirs,  only  requiring 
infinitely  more  patience  and  perseverance  and  gentleness. 

Next  you  pass  into  the  main  school-room,  where  two  dozen  or  more  are 
assembled.  Some  are  sitting  at  their  desks  and  books.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  is  a  class  spelling  simple  words,  and  at  the  other,  another  class,  naming 
places,  as  they  are  pointed  out  on  an  outline  map.  The  studies  are  like  those 
of  otlier  schools,  but  not  so  the  pupils.  Time  after  time  do  the  listless  ears 
turn  away,  and  the  didl  eyes  stare  in  vacant  stupidity.  But  the  teacher's 
whole  heart  seems  to  be  set  on  making  them  comprehend — she  rouses,  ques- 
tions, answers,  encourages,  smiles,  nods,  and  commeiuls,  in  rapid  succession, 
and  with  unfiag^^^ing,  gentle  patience.  "Now,  Eddie!"  "Quick,  Fannie!" 
"^Spell  it,  dear."  "  Think,  Harry,  that's  a  good  boy  !"  "  You  can  tell  that, 
Kitty," — patting  one  on  tlie  head,  smiling  encouragement  to  the  other,  and 
clapping  her  hands  to  arouse  the  attention  of  a  third — for  all  the  world  as 
if  they  were  sound  asleep,  and  she  was  bound  to  force  the  information  into 
their  drowsy  ears  and  out  of  their  sleepy  mouths  in  order  to  wake  them  up. 
Sound  asleep  they  are,  intellectually,  and  so  they  would  remain,  if  her  look 
and  voice  were  not  every  moment  reiterating  something  to  arrest  and  fix  their 
irregular,  wandering  train  of  thought. 

At  last  tlie  slow,  hesitating  answer  conies,  given  with  a  trembling  eagerness 
of  manner,  but  with  the  imperfect  lisp  of  early  childhood,  for  few  of  the  idiots, 
when  first  brought  here,  can  speak  distinctly.  Great  is  Eddie's  triumph  if  the 
answer  happens  to  be  right.  Besides  the  conmiendations  of  the  teacher,  the 
"whole  class  beams  with  sympathetic  exultation ;  for  in  these  simple  natures 
there  is  an  implicit,  trusting  confidence  and  lack  of  jealousy  that  we  educated 
and  wise  peojue  are  strangers  to. 

Everything  in  the  studies  is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  When  the  name  of 
an  object  is  to  be  spelled,  the  object  itself  is  shown,  that  they  may  understand 
the  connexion  between  the  word  and  the  thing.  Abundance  of  pictures,  maps, 
globes,  and  models  illustrate  the  geographical  and  historical  lessons.  In  short, 
no  pains  are  spared  to  strengthen  the  two  faculties,  especially  weak  in  idiots — 
concentration  and  conception. 

Pass  now  into  the  last  room.    At  the  black-board  a  boy  of  ten  is  copying  aa 
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outline  drawing  with  remarkable  fidelity.  Another  will  write  his  own  name, 
and  yours,  if  requested.  Anotlier  is  performing  a  difficult  sura  in  long  division. 
Jlere  is  a  girl  of  fourteen  who  cannot  speak  the  simplest  word  without  more 
exertion  that  it  would  cost  you  to  halloo  across  the  street,  yet  she  will  name 
the  different  countries  as  you  point  tliem  out  on  an  outline  globe,  describe  their 
inliabitants,  productions,  and  physical  condition.  There  is  a  boy  who,  besides 
Ms  idiocy,  was  pronounced  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  cradle,  and  came  here  from 
the  Asylum  for  Mutes ;  yet,  in  less  tlian  three  years,  he  has  learned  the 
elements  of  English  grammar,  and  will  parse  you  a  sentence  and  give  the 
syntax.  And  here  is  another  little  fellow  with  a  paralysed  arm,  w^ho  can  set 
down  and  work  out  an  algebraic  formula  better  than  most  boys  who  possess  all 
their  fciculties.  When  the  idiot  can  master  grammar  and  mathematics,  it  is 
clear  tliat  he  is  an  idiot  no  longer.  He  can  carry  out  a  train  of  reasoning  and 
reflection,  and  Plato  and  Newton  had  no  different  process  whereby  to  attain 
the  greatest  philosophic  truths. 

It  seems  strange,  and  yet  it  strikes  you  that  somehow  {hese  advanced  pupils 
have  a  more  staid  and  sober  look  than  those  whom  you  saw  at  first.  But  so  it 
is.  As  they  exchange  a  mere  animal  nature  for  a  human  one,  they  gradually 
lose  that  perpetual  manifestation  of  glee  so  characteristic  of  idiotcy.  It  is  not 
that  they  have  made  intellectual  progress  at  the  expense  of  physical,  for  they 
are  plump  and  rosy.  It  is  not  that  their  development,  opening  as  it  does, 
sources  of  enduring  and  deep  happiness,  has  made  them  grave.  But  it  is 
beccause  a  wise  Providence  partially  compensates  the  poor  unfortunate  who 
lacks  everything  else,  by  the  pleasing,  ludicrous  images  that  occupy  his  vision, 
and  dance  in  perpetual  succession  before  his  bewildered  brain. 

Of  course,  while  the  education  of  the  intellect  goes  on,  that  of  the  moral 
sense  is  not  neglected.  Moral  duties  are  inculcated  at  each  step,  and  such 
spiritual  truths  taught  as  can  be  made  comprehensible. 

The  physical  teaching  and  exercise  are  not  the  least  important  part  of  the 
school.  From  being  helpless,  brutish  almost  in  habits,  they  are  taught  to 
stand,  to  sit,  to  walk,  to  use  their  hands,  to  feed  themselves,  to  take  care  of 
their  persons  and  clothes,  and  to  conduct  themselves  like  other  reasoning 
beings.  One  exercise  in  which  the  boys  take  an  especial  delight  is  the  militaiy 
manual,  which  they  go  through  with  at  the  word  of  command,  drawn  up  in  a 
line,  with  mimic  ^uns.  Sometimes  the  company  is  put  under  command  of  one 
of  their  own  number.     In  the  summer  they  work  in  the  garden,  &e. 

At  meal-time  they  enter  the  dining-room  quietly  and  in  order,  and  find  and 
take  their  own  seats.  If  you  look  in  upon  the  row,  with  their  neat  aprons, 
clean  faces,  and  smoothly  brushed  hair,  sitting  patiently  and  decorously  until 
they  are  helped  to  the  dishes  before  them,  you  would  hardly  believe  that  they 
belong  to  the  wild,  uncontrollable  class  of  beings  that  are  commonly  known  as 
idiots. 

That  the  discipline  is  firm  and  strict,  you  cannot  but  believe,  on  seeing  these 
effects  of  it,  and  on  watching  the  ready  obedience  yielded  to  the  teachers. 
Yet  that  it  is  marked  by  parental  gentleness  and  kindness  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  you  see  with  what  eagerness  they  comply  with  their  teachers'  wishes, 
with  what  satisfaction  they  receive  their  a])proval,  how  they  turn  to  them  in 
every  difficulty  or  fear,  and  what  affectionate  regard  they  exliibit  for  each  and 
all  of  them.  One  of  the  teachers  told  us  she  found  them  (savin«'  lack  of 
comprehension)  easier  to  manage  than  other  children  of  their  age.  Certain  it 
is,  that  few  schoolmasters  can  enter  their  recitation-rooms,  assured  of  so  joyful 
and  affectionate  a  reception  as  that  which  greets  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Wilbur. 
Not  only  the  State,  but  the  world,  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  successful 
experiment,  which  we  trust  is  yet  to  be  the  means  of  lifthig  up  into  the  scale 
of  humanity  many  a  poor  being  hitherto  left  in  mental  darkness  and  bodily 
misery. 
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MEDICO-LEGAL  JURISPRUDENCE.— IMPORTANT  TRIAL. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICIARY,  EDINBURGH. 

■WILFUL  riEE-BAlSING. 

This  Court  met  for  the  trial  of  Dr.  George  Lillie  Smith  and  Robert 
Campbell,  for  the  crime  of  wilful  fire-raising,  at  Haughs  of  ICimiaird,  uear 
Brechin. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  Lords  Cowan  and  Deas,  were  on  the  bencL  The 
Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie  conducted  the  prosecution;  the 
Dean  of  Eaculty,  Mr.  David  Mure,  and  Mr.  John  MiUar,  appeared  for  Dr. 
Smith ;  and  Mr.  G.  Patton  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Shand'  for  Campbell. 

The  prisoners  were  charged  with  having,  on  the  30th  of  September,  or  the 
1st  October,  in  or  near  the  stackyard  of  the  farm  of  Haughs  of  Kimiaird,  parish 
of  Earnell,  Eorfarshire,  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  ^'vdifully  set  iii-e  to  one  or 
more  stacks  of  graui,  by  applying  to  them  lighted  matches  or  other  ignited  sub- 
stance— ^the  fire  thus  wHfulIy  applied  having  taken  effect,  and  burned  the  whole 
stackyard,  containing  altogether  fifty-five  stacks  of  grain. 

The  prisoner  Smith  is  a  man  of  fiorid  aspect,  and  of  middle  age.  The 
prisoner  Campbell  is  an  old  man  of  simple  appearance. 

The  pannels  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  case  went  to  trial.  A  special 
defence  was  put  in  for  Smith,  that  at  the  time  of  the  fire  he  was  insane ;  and 
for  Campbell,  that  Smith  was  liable  to  get  excited,  and  that  his  conduct  under 
that  excitement  was  calculated  to  alarm  and  overawe  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  fanner,  Haughs  of  Kinnaird,  deponed — M.j  wife  lived  apart 
from  me  for  some  time,  but  retui'ned  home  in  the  begimiing  of  September  last. 
On  the  night  of  the  30th  September,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  was  in  my  stackyard, 
when  aU  was  right.  The  household  went  to  bed  between  nine  and  ten.  I  was 
awakened  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  and  found  the  stackyard  on  fire.  I  found  a 
number  of  the  servants  had  already  collected.  I  endeavoured  to  stop  the  fire, 
but  did  not  succeed  tUl  all  the  stacks  were  burnt.  There  were  fifty-one  stacks 
and  four  smaU  huts  destroyed.  I  sent  to  Brechui  and  to  Montrose  for  fire- 
engines.  Brechin  is  about  four  miles  distance.  The  steading  is  about  two 
miles  from  the  Bridge  of  Dun,  aud  six  from  Montrose.  Two  engines  came,  and 
assisted  in  putting  out  the  flames.  There  was  about  half  a  stack  saved,  but 
even  it  was  much  scorched  and  damaged.  I  estimated  the  value  of  the  stack- 
yard at  that  time  at  about  2000/.  It  would  now  have  been  worth  considerably 
more,  from  the  rise  in  prices.  When  I  got  up  there  was  a  slight  wind  blowing 
from  the  north-west.  I  think  its  direction  became  changed  afterwards.  The 
farm-steading  stands  between  the  house  and  the  stackyard.  There  is  only 
about  three  yards  space  between  the  steaduig  and  the  stacks.'  The  house  is  at 
the  other  side  of  the  steading.  I  suspected  innnediately  that  Dr.  Smith  had 
set  the  stackyard  on  fire.  He  had  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  my  wife  some 
days  previous. 

The  following  letter  was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  Court : — 

"Monday,  September  25. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith, — I  still  call  you  so  for  aU  the"  iniquity  you  have 
done  me. 

"  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  think.  (I'll  keep  all  my  promises  to  you.  I'U  do 
nothing  without  telling  you.) 

"  As  to  your  return  to  Mr.  Smith,  I  should  have  been  as  happy  to  give  you 
my  arm  to  go  back  as  I  was  to  lead  you  away  had  you  told  me.  You  have 
much  to  tlmik  of. 

"  AU  I  ask  of  you  is  an  interview  with  me,  or  write  me.    My  intentions  at 
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present  are  detemiiiied  thereby.    You  know  my  proposed  movements,  but  they 
shall  be  delayed  according  to  circumstances. 

"  I  have  been  ready  to  help  you  in  trouble,  but  be  assured  I  am  as  ready  to 
act  when  I  am  opposed.     I  am  not  one  that  wiU  be  slmffled. 

"  I  ask  of  you  to  write  me  first,  and  then  give  me  "an  audience.  If  you  do 
not  do  so,  I  shall  have  one  perhaps  less  aOTceable  to  you.  As  your  friend,  as  I 
have  ever  been,  I  ask  you  to  do  so.  Blame  me  not,  but  my  blood  is  boiling, 
and  retribution  I  shall  have  in  one  shape  or  another.  I  care  not  though  tins 
comes  to  his  honour's  hands — you  may  show  it  to  him. 

"  Your  happiness  depends  on  your  anstcer  to  me.  I  am  not  in  trim  to  be  trilled 
with,  or  1/et  duped. 

"  Por  all  you  have  done  against  me,  and  insult  offered  me,  I  say 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  ever  youi-  sincere  friend, 

"Geo.  L.  Smith. 

"  P.S. — Give  me  an  answer,  or  you  shall  everlastingly  repent  it.         G.  L.  S." 

On  the  back  was  written — 

"  I  confess  I  walk  out  of  the  course  of  a  gentleman  in  writing  this,  but  it  is 
only  my  regard  for  you  that  has  caused  me  to  do  so.  RecoUect,  for  once  and 
all,  I  am  one  who  will  act  as  I  say.  •  G.  L.  S.'* 

That  letter  was  brought  to  my  wife  by  a  girl  named  Clark,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Smith's  housekeeper.  Smith  had  a  residence  in  Montrose,  but  he  had  been  in 
Edinburgli  most  of  the  time  my  wife  was  there.  During  the  greater  part  of 
last  year  I  was  not  on  speaking  terms  with  liim.  I  had  reason  to  know,  from 
the  report  of  the  person  my  wife  was  living  with  in  Edinburgh,  that  Dr.  Smith 
was  displeased  with  her  for  returning  to  me.  The  policeman  came  down  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning, -and  I  told  hmi  who  I  suspected. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty — I  and  my  wife  had  been  living  in  a 
state  of  separation  previous  to  the  fire.  She  had  returned  to  me  on  the  1st 
September,  after  a  separation  of  six  months,  by  agreement.  During  that  period 
she  had  been  in  Edinburgh.  I  have  known  Dr.  Smith  since  he  came  to 
Montrose,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  I  have  been  intimate  with  him 
from  the  autumn  of  1852  till  we  had  a  difterence  about  the  14th  January,  1854. 
Dm-ing  1853,  Dr.  Smith  frequently  complained  of  being  unwell,  and  appeared 
excited.  At  first  I  thought  it  proceeded  from  illness,  and  the  state  of  his 
affairs ;  but  latterly  I  ascribed  it  to  his  takmg  too  much  drink.  I  ascribe  it  to 
that  cause  now,  more  so  than  ever. 

By  Mr.  Patton — I  had  seen  Campbell  either  once  or  twice  before.  I  never 
spoke  to  him.     I  saw  liim  once  in  Dr.  Smith's  house. 

By  the  Court — While  in  my  house  Smith  had  opportunities  of  getting  drink 
without  my  knowing  it.  The  sideboard  was  left  open,  he  ha\dng  complained  of 
my  wife  for  having  locked  it.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  he 
took  drink  from  the  sideboard,  but  when  he  slept  in  my  house  he  got  wine 
placed  in  his  bedroom.  He  sometimes  got  into  violent  passions,  and  used  very 
violent  language.  I  would  not  say  that  these  were  the  effects  of  drink  alto- 
gether, but  he  complained  of  his  being  unweU,  and  I  certainly  thought  he  was 
taking  too  much  drink,  and  that  this  was  partly  the  cause  of  his  violence. 

By  the  Dean — He  was  living  a  considerable  time  in  my  house,  from  the  4th 
December,  1853,  to  about  the  16th.  He  was  suffering  from  ill-health.  I 
insisted  on  Dr.  Booth  or  some  medical  man  remaining  constantly  with  him  till  he 
got  better.  Before  the  4th  December,  I  had  had  a  message  from  Dr.  Smith 
that  he  thought  he  was  dying.  I  went  to  see  him.  He  pleaded  with  me  to 
allow  him  to  come  to  live  in  my  house.  I  consented  to  his  coming  on  the  con- 
dition of  lus  bringmg  his  housekeeper  to  nui'se  liim.  I  would  not,  on  any 
account,  permit  my  wife  to  do  so.  He  is  no  relation  of  mme  whatever.  He 
came  out  to  me  on  Sunday,  the  4th,  with  Dr.  Officer,  his  partner  in  business, 
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who  went  away  again  to  Montrose.  On  the  Monday  I  sent  for  Dr.  Booth,  and 
insisted  on  liis  staying  with  him.  On  the  Friday  following  he  came  into  the 
room  in  his  niglit-shirt,  while  we  were  sitting  at  tea,  and  m  an  excited  state. 
It  was  then  tliat  he  swallowed  several  glasses  of  brandy,  which  we  could  not 
prevent  liim  drinking.  His  medical  man  liad  wanted  to  confine  him  to  six 
glasses  a  day,  but  he  would  not  be  limited  to  that.     I  afterwards  found  he  was 

fetting  about  a  bottle  and  a-lialf  of  wine  a-day.  The  next  week,  on  a  soothing 
iet,  lie  got  rapidly  better,  and  by  Friday  following  he  Avas  goin^  about  my 
stack-yard  witli  Dr.  Booth,  shooting  pigeons.  Dr.  Smith  was  married,  and  had 
been  separated  from  his  wife ;  and  during  his  excitement  he  spoke  much  about 
that  separation.  It  was  in  the  preceding  May  he  first  told  us  of  his  separation 
from  his  wife,  and  it  was  about  that  time  I  began  to  tliink  he  was  falling  into 
habits  of  drinking. 

Margaret  Smith,  wife  of  last  witness — I  liave  known  the  prisoner.  Dr.  Smith, 
several  years.  I  had  a  dispute  with  my  husband  about  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  and  I  went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh.  "While  tliere  I  occasionally  called  to 
see  Dr.  Smitli,  as  a  friend.  I  went  back  to  my  husband  in  September.  Dr. 
Smith  did  not  know  I  meant  to  return.  After  I  returned  I  got  a  letter  from 
him  by  a  daugliter  of  Mrs.  Clark.  I  gave  it  to  my  husband,  and  sent  no 
ansAver.  I  got  anotlier  letter  on  the  Saturday  niglit,  two  liours  before  the  fire. 
I  tore  it  up.  Some  of  tlie  pieces  were  preserved.  These  arc  the  fragments  of 
tliat  letter  now  shown  ine.  All  I  read  was  that  he  expected  me  to  WTite  to 
him  again.     I  answered  neither  of  the  letters. 

By  the  Dean — My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smith  commenced  about  six  and  a- 
half  years  ago,  after  I  was  manied.  I  have  never  noticed  any  change  in  his 
mamiers ;  he  has  always  been  the  same  ever  since  I  knew  him.  He  was  allowed 
brandy,  and  generally  drank  liis  allowance,  which  was  two  glasses  a-day,  I 
think.  When  I  saw  him  in  Edinburgh,  lie  complained  of  ill-health.  He  Avas 
at  times  excited,  at  other  times  not  so.  So  long  as  I  knew  him,  particularly 
for  three  and  a-half  years  past,  he  M-as  subject  to  fits  of  excitement. 

By  the  Lord  Advocate — I  know  Dr.  Smith  intended  to  go  abroad  while  I 
was  living  in  Edinburgh.  He  said  he  intended  to  apply  to  Government  for  an 
appointment.     I  did  not  know  when  he  got  one. 

Alexander  Officer — I  have  been  partner  with  Dr.  Smith  in  Montrose  since 
July,  1853.  I  have  known  him  for  six  years.  Dr.  Smith  lived  some  time  at 
Laverock  Bank,  Trinity.  He  had  gone  to  London  and  retui*ned  to  Montrose 
about  eight  or  nine  days  before  the  fire.  He  expressed  disappointment  at  Mrs. 
Smith  having  returned.  On  the  Monday  following  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  read  it  to  me.  I  advised  him  not  to  send  it,  but  he  did  not  take 
ray  advice.  He  told  me  he  had  been  at  the  Haughs  before  writing  the  letter, 
but  he  did  not  say  what  he  wanted,  or  if  he  had  seen  any  one.  He  said  Smitli 
the  farmer  had  endeavoured  to  injure  liim  by  imputations  on  his  character.  He 
said  he  wanted  two  questions  answered — that  he  was  determined  to  have  them 
answered  before  going  away.  He  used  threats  of  revenge,  but  he  did  not  spe- 
cify what  mode  of  revenge  he  would  take.  I  heard  of  the  fire  at  the  Haughs, 
and  that  Mr.  Smith  had  suspicions  of  Dr.  Smith.  I  went  with  Mr.  Smart  to 
Noranside,  and  found  him  there  with  Miss  Carnegy  and  Dr.  Steel.  Mr.  Smart 
told  him  what  suspicions  were  abroad.  He  asked  him  if  the  houses  were  burnt. 
Mr.  Smart  said  they  were  not.  He  asked  if  Mr.  Smith  was  burnt.  Mr.  Smart 
said  he  was  not.  He  said  it  was  perhaps  as  well,  as  burning  was  too  good  a 
death  for  him.  He  did  not  say  whether  he  had  done  it.  The  same  afternoon 
I  was  alone  with  Dr.  Smith.  He  told  me  he  had  been  at  the  Haughs.  It  was 
my  impression  that  he  meant  the  previous  night.  I  advised  the  others  who 
were  there  that  Dr.  Smith  was  in  an  unfit  state  to  be  at  large.  I  said  he  would 
be  apprehended  on  suspicion,  even  though  innocent,  and  that  the  eifects  might 
be  very  bad  on  him.     t  recommended  that,  as  he  was  to  take  a  voyage  at  any 
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rate,  lie  should  go  away  immediately.  It  was  ultimately  settled  he  should  go 
to  Dumfries  Asylum,  or  ratlicr  that  he  should  go  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Brown  at 
Dumfries,  with  the  view  of  being  quietly  conveyed  there.  I  took  Mr.  Sommer- 
ville's  gig  to  Montrose,  where  I  packed  up  Dr.  Smith's  things,  and  addressed 
them  in  the  girl  Clark's  name.  He  was  to  meet  her  at  Coupar-Angus  station. 
He  was  apprehended  on  the  Monday  in  the  Strathmore  Arms,  Coupar-Angus. 
Dr.  Smith  drank  considerably.  He  first  spoke  of  goin^  abroad  eighteen  months 
ago.  I  recollect  his  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Land  Office  in  Sep- 
tember, requesting  him  to  present  himself  for  examination  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

By  the  Dean — I  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Smith  was  insane.  I  had 
been  acquainted  with  him  about  six  years.  I  have  treated  him  for  congestion 
of  the  brain  and  disease  of  the  liver.  The  latter  disease  was  very  severe,  and  I 
think  it  contributed  to  and  aggravated  his  other  complaints.  He  has  been 
treated  for  the  same  complaints  by  Dr.  Steel  of  Forfar  and  Dr.  Booth.  He  had 
laboured  under  this  illness  since  tlie  spring  of  1853.  About  December,  1853, 
there  was  an  appearance  of  paralysis  arising  from  that  disease.  In  September  we 
had  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Christison,  of  Edinburgli,  about  him.  We  thought 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery  from  the  complaints  under  which  he  suffered. 
We  expected  his  case  to  result  in  insanity.  He  was  frequently  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  but  sometimes  very  dull.  The  Smiths  seemed  to  occupy  all 
his  thoughts.  He  took  Mrs.  Smith's  pai-t  in  her  differences  with  her  husband. 
There  was  nothing  in  these  differences  that  would  have  excited  any  sane  man 
in  his  position.  Dr.  Smith  was  in  practice  eighteen  years  in  Montrose.  Tor 
some  time  he  had  a  great  business,  and  was  very  much  esteemed,  and  held 
several  public  appointments.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  he  laboured  under 
an  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  which  caused 
blood  to  come  out  at  his  mouth.  He  was  restless  and  suspicious.  He  said 
he  needed  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  as  parties  were  plotting  against  him. 
In  this  state  of  diseased  mind  he  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  separated  from  her. 

By  the  Lord- Advocate — I  understood  Dr.  Smith  to  accuse  Mr.  Smith  of  im- 

ner  intimacy  with  his  wife.  I  first  fonned  the  opinion  Dr.  Smith  was  insane 
ecember,  1853.  During  these  fits  that  came  upon  him  I  considered  him 
insane.  They  arose  from  congestion  of  the  brain,  aggravated  by  disease  of  the 
liver.  I  don't  think  these  fits  arose  from  drinking,  though  they  were  much 
aggravated  by  it.  I  was  aware  of  Dr.  Smith  having  obtained  an  appointment. 
I  never  said  to  any  one  he  was  qualified  to  hold  it.  I  have  seen  him  tipsy  three 
or  four  times,  but  he  was  not  a  drunkard. 

Charles  SommerviUe,  merchant,  Montrose — I  have  known  Dr.  Smith  since 
1838,  and  intimately  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  was  generally  a  sober  man, 
but  in  company  he  could  indulge  freely.  I  could  scarcely  say  I  had  formed  an 
opinion  of  his  sanity  or  insanity,  but  I  have  seen  him  violently  excited.  At 
tunes  I  thought  he  was  right  enough  in  his  mind ;  at  other  times  quite  the 
reverse.  He  generally  carried  a  pistol  with  him,  and  sometimes  a  sword.  He 
often  spoke  about  a  list  of  persons  he  had  made  out,  whom  he  was  to  shoot  or 
stab,  and  he  often  used  threats  against  them.  He  put  every  one  in  his  "Kst" 
who  offended  him  in  any  way. 

William  Gray,  apprentice  to  Alexander  MiU,  haircutter,  Montrose,  identified 
a  thick  stick  he  had  sold  to  Campbell.  James  Anderson,  tacksman  at  Leuch- 
laiid  toll-bar,  deponed  that  Dr.  Smith  and  Campbell  passed  the  bar  in  a  gig  at 
ten  minutes  to  eleven  on  the  Saturday  night ;  James  Wilson,  hostler.  Com- 
mercial Inn,  testified  to  Dr.  Smith  coming  with  a  horse  and  gig  about  eleven 
o'clock  to  be  put  up  for  the  night,  and  leavino-  it ;  and  James  Fleming,  boots  at 
the  inn,  deponed  to  Dr.  Smith  coming  into  the  house  at  three  in  the 
morning  with  his  boots  and  trousers  very  dirty,  and  appealing  as  if  they  had 
been  wet. 
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Miss  Camegy,  of  Noranside,  said — I  have  known  Dr.  Smith  about  seventeen 
years.  I  remember  seeing  him  at  Noranside  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  fire. 
He  talked  of  Mrs.  Smith  having  gone  back  to  her  husband,  and  complained 
that  she  had  done  so  without  consulting  him,  after  she  had  asked  him  to  be  her 
adviser.  I  saw  him  agaiu  on  the  Sunday.  He  told  me  that  he  had  burned  the 
stackyard  at  Haughs  of  Kiimaird,  having  fired  it,  he  said,  with  a  lucifer-match. 
He  said  he  expected  to  bum  the  farm-house,  but  that  a  change  of  wiud  had 
occurred.  He  said  he  had  had  pistols  with  hhn,  and  that  he  had  hid  them  near 
the  house.  On  the  Tuesday  afterwards  I  got  a  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  from 
Coupar-Angus.  He  said  he  had  had  a  friend  at  the  Haughs,  but  that  friend 
deserted  him.     I  afterwards  found  that  that  friend  was  Campbell. 

Cross-examined — He  spoke  a  good  deal  about  pistols.  He  said  he  had  three 
pairs,  and  that  they  would  fire  twelve  shots.  I  have  known  Dr.  Smith  inti- 
mately seventeen  years,  and  had  great  friendship  for  him.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  good  character,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood  for  his  good 
qualities,  and  his  devotion  and  benevolence  to  his  patients.  About  January, 
1853,  a  very  marked  change  came  over  him,  and  his  illness  got  gradually  worse. 
He  became  extremely  irascible,  and  this  for  causes  entirely  inadequate.  In 
fact,  my  apprehension  was  that  he  would  be  some  day  arrested  for  an  act  of 
violence.     He  lived  with  me  for  some  time  as  a  boarder. 

By  the  Court — When  Dr.  Smith  told  me  that  he  had  fired  the  stack,  his 
manner  was  wild,  but  not  more  so  than  I  had  previously  seen  it.  My  impres- 
sion was,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  tliink  he  had  committed  any  crime.  I  beUeve 
that,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  when  he  came  to  me,  he  was  not  a  responsible 
agent. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  Dr.  Smith's  journey  to  Coupar,  and  to 
liis  apprehension  there,  and  to  identify  Campbell's  stick,  which  was  found 
floating  do-\vn  the  Esk.  Isabella  Baird  deponed  to  a  conversation  with  Camp- 
bell, in  wliich  the  latter  stated  that,  after  leaving  the  horse  and  gig.  Smith 
proposed  to  take  a  walk,  and  that  the  Doctor  took  out  a  naked  sword,  and  made 
Campbell  walk  before  him. 

Robert  Smart,  com  merchant,  deponed  that  on  the  Monday  previous  to  the 
fire  he  had  signed  a  certificate  as  to  Dr.  Smith's  fitness  for  an  appointment 
under  the  Emigration  Scheme.  In  cross-examination,  he  said  that,  from  the 
alteration  in  his  manner  as  evinced  after  the  fii'c,  he  would  not  have  given  such 
a  certificate,  as  he  then  considered  him  insane.  On  re-examination,  he  said 
Dr.  Smith  was  always  of  an  excitable  temper. 

John  Burness,  surgeon  in  Montrose,  had  known  Smith  for  four  years.  He 
had  always  been  of  an  excitable  temper,  but  he  had  never  seen  any  symptom  of 
insanity  about  him.  He  indulged  somewhat  in  drink,  and  perhaps  affected  his 
health  by  it. 

Alex.  Smith,  surgeon  in  Eorfar  jail,  said  that  when  first  brought  to  prison, 
on  the  2nd  October,  Dr.  Smith  was  labouring  under  considerable  excitement, 
caused  apparently  partly  from  indulgence  in  liquor,  and  partly  from  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself.  That  excitement  subsided  very  much  the  following 
day,  wlien  he  was  much  more  composed  and  quiet.  _  Saw  hini  regularly  fully 
t^-'ice  a-week,  and  frequently  spoke  two  hours  with  liim  at  a  time.  He  spoke 
of  his  previous  history  and  temperament  in  a  rational  and  connected  manner. 
He  stated  that  about  eighteen  months  previously  he  fell  into  bad  health,  caused 
by  family  vexations,  and  was  naturally  extremely  irritable.  In  all  these  conver- 
sations perceived  no  aberration  of  intellect  whatever.  Saw  him  again  last 
week.  My  opinion  is,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  he  is  a  sane  man. 
I  think  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that  if  he  was  insane  when  fn'st  confined  I  would 
not  have  observed  some  symptom  of  it  dui'ing  his  confinement. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Dean — When  apprehended,  the  prisoner's  bodily  health 
was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.    I  have  also  some  doubts  of  his  bram  being 
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in  a  healthy  state ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  opinion  on  what  diseased 
aetion  may  be  going  on  in  the  brain,  so  I  can't  pronounce  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  whether  his  brain  is  affected  or  not.  His  complaints  are  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  but  cm-able,  I  should  tliink ;  a  bloody  oozing  from  the  gums,  which 
indicates  a  general  weakness  of  the  system,  and  arises  Irom  an  imperfect  assi- 
milation of  the  food ;  digestion  also  defective.  Don't  thuik  there  is  any  dis- 
eased action  of  the  brain  at  all.  Of  his  ailments  indigestion  would  affect  the 
mind  vei-y  much,  and  render  him  irritable ;  but  none  of  them,  I  think,  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  insanity.  I  ascribe  liis  excitement  to  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
catmg  liquors ;  but  if  that  was  wrong  as  matter  of  fact,  it  might  arise  from 
indigestion  actmg  sympathetically  on  the  brain.  Could  find  nothing  else  to 
account  for  excitement  or  extravagance. 

Re-examined — Traces  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are  very  occult,  and  symp- 
toms supposed  to  arise  from  it  often  are  found  in  reality  to  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent causes.  Dr.  Smith's  complaint  would  be  aggravated  by  drinking.  Never 
saw  any  excitement  excepting  the  first  day. 

By  the  Court — When  put  in  prison  he  was  not  drunk,  but  had  quite  the 
appearance  of  a  man  after  a  severe  debauch  a  day  or  two  before.  Once  he 
alluded  shghtly  to  the  charge  preferred  against  him,  and  asked  what  they  would 
do  with  him.  There  was  no  appearance  during  his  residence  in  the  jail  of  his 
wishing  to  feign  insanity. 

By  the  Dean  of  Eaculty — Was  afraid  of  delirnmi  tremens  at  first,  and  ordered 
stimulants  to  be  given  when  necessary.  It,  however,  did  not  ensue,  and  he 
got  some  stimulants  once  or  twice  during  his  confinement. 

Dr.  William  Malcolm,  physician  to  the  Perth  Asylum,  read  the  notes  he  had 
taken  of  several  visits  which  he  had  made  to  Smith  while  in  prison.  He  spoke 
quite  rationally  in  all  the  conversations  he  had  held  with  him,  and  never  exhi- 
bited any  appearance  of  aberration  of  intellect.  The  result  of  his  first  exami- 
nation was,  that  so  far  from  being  insane,  he  was  an  acute  and  clear-headed 
man.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  he  was  highly  indignant  on  hearing  that  the 
plea  of  insanity  was  to  be  made  for  him,  and  said  he  would  rather  be  shot  than 
shut  up  for  life  in  a  mad-house,  when  he  was,  and  had  all  his  life  been,  perfectly 
sane.  Dr.  Malcohn,  in  his  examination  by  the  Lord-Advocate,  said  he  had  no 
reason  to  change  the  opinion  he  formed  at  first  with  respect  to  the  prisoner's 
insanity.  Had  Dr.  Smith  been  gradually  exhibiting  symptoms  of  insanity  for 
eighteen  months  previous  to  liis  imprisonment,  he  thought  it  impossible  he 
could  have  recovered,  so  as  not  to  have  exhibited  some  sign  of  it  during  his 
confinement.  Mental  distress,  aggravated  by  strong  drink,  would  naturally 
produce  paroxysms  in  a  man  of  irritable  temper.  Li  answer  to  the  Dean,  the 
witness  further  stated  that  he  never  found  a  case  in  which  a  patient  exhibited 
an  insane  delusion  on  one  subject  more  than  another.  He  added,  that  he  found 
cases  in  which  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  insane  were  anxious  to  make  them- 
selves out  as  sane. 

C.  Dickson,  Sheriff-Substitute  at  Torfar,  said  that  Dr.  Smith  was  brought 
before  him  for  examination  on  the  2nd  October,  and  the  opinion  he  formed  was 
that  he  was  then  in  his  sound  and  sober  senses. 

By  the  Court — There  was  certainly  a  sHght  nervous  appearance,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  him  more  than  what  might  have  been  expected  in  one  brought  up 
on  so  serious  a  charge. 

Alexander  Warden,  clerk  to  the  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Torfar,  also  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  Dr.  Smith's  declaration  was  freely  and  voluntarily  emitted,  and 
when  in  liis  sound  and  sober  senses. 

The  declaration  of  Dr.  Smith,  which  was  simply  that  he  declined  to  answer 
any  question,  and  the  declaration  of  Campbell,  were  then  read.  Campbell,  in 
his  declaration,  stated  that  on  Saturday  night,  the  30th  September,  Dr. 
Smith  met  him  on  the  streets  of  Montrose,  and,  after  treating  him  to  a  beef- 
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steak  and  some  tea;  they  proceeded  in  a  gig  to  Brecliin,  thence  to  the  Haughs 
of  Kinnaird.  Dr.  Smith  used  threatening  language  against  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
Haughs,  and  said  he  was  going  to  set  fire  to  his  fann-yard,  and  that  he  would 
shoot  Smith  if  he  came  out.  Campbell  went  on,  as  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  for 
Dr.  Smith  told  him  he  had  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols.  Dr.  Smith  then  proceeded 
towards  one  of  the  stacks,  and  in  a  minute  afterwards  he  saw  the  stack  in 
flames.  Dr.  Smith  wished  him  to  put  a  rag  dipped  in  turpentine,  which  he  said 
lie  had  on  his  person,  in  one  of  the  stacks,  but  he  declined  to  do  so.  On  seeing 
the  flames,  he  made  oft',  and  did  not  see  Dr.  Smith  after  tliat. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  a  brief 
interval  to  enable  the  Judges  to  attend  in  the  First  Division  at  the  presentation 
of  the  letters  appointing  the  new  Judge  and  Solicitor-General. 

EVIDENCE   FOR  THE   DEFENCE. 

George  Smart,  merchant,  Montrose — who  was,  on  the  re-assembling  of  the 
court,  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Muir — said  Dr.  Smith  had  at  one  time 
enjoyed  considerable  practice  in  Montrose,  and  occupied  several  public  situa- 
tions with  great  credit.  Ilemember  Dr.  Smith's  accompanying  a  Colonel  Frazer 
to  London,  with  a  view  to  the  latter  being  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  died 
in  London,  and  when  I  next  saw  him  he  seemed  very  much  aft'eeted  by  the 
Colonel's  death.  From  that  time  I  have  observed  a  great  change  in  Dr.  Smith. 
He  was  a  man,  generally  speaking,  of  sober  habits ;  but  ever  since  he  has  been 
higlily  irritable.  He  was  in  bad  health  in  1853,  when  Dr.  Christison  attended  him. 
He  frequently  told  me  his  disease  lay  at  the  back  of  his  head,  that  his  mind  was 
affected,  and  if  he  could  cure  his  mind,  his  body  would  be  cured  in  forty-eight 
hours.  At  that  time  I  observed  great  excitement  in  liis  manner.  He  threat- 
ened to  take  the  lives  of  several  parties  who  he  supposed  had  injured  him;  but 
these  complaints,  I  believe,  were  entirely  imaginary.  He  asked  me  to  carry 
challenges  to  one  or  two,  but  I  reasoned  hhn  out  of  it.  He  has  also  conducted, 
himself  in  a  reckless  and  extravagant  manner.  I  have  seen  him  throw  down 
swords  and  guns  on  the  table — tln-eatening  to  run  parties  through  the  body, 
and  cut  them  open.  Immediately  afterwards  I  have  seen  him  spit  moutlifuls 
of  blood.  The  attacks  seemed  to  come  on  suddenly,  and  I  believed  liim  to  be 
perfectly  sober.  He  used  to  come  to  my  house  at  all  hours,  and  when  he  got 
a  bed  I  lielicvc  he  could  not  sleep.  He  often  complained  of  violent  pains  in  his 
head  and  chest,  which  induced  me  one  night  to  put  him  into  a  bath.  He  said 
next  morning  if  I  had  not  done  so  he  was  satisfied  lie  would  have  been  dead  in 
fifteen  minutes.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  dining  with  me,  he  went  to  the 
garden  and  lay  down,  saying,  in  reply  to  my  entreaties  to  get  up,  that  he  had 
often  lain  all  night  in  his  garden,  and  next  morning  found  his  hau'  frozen  to  the 
grass.  This  was  in  1853.  He  Aveiit  in  the  end  of  that  year  to  the  Haughs, 
where  I  saw  him  twice,  weak  and  ill  in  bed.  In  Edinburgh  I  saw  him  in 
August,  1854,  in  a  hotel,  where  he  became  most  violent  and  excited  in  his 
manner  about  the  way  in  which  the  fish  were  boiled.  He  has  a  M"ife  and  family. 
For  some  tune  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  residing  with  her  father  in  Liverpool. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  an  insinuation  that  I  was  too  familiar 
with  Mrs.  Smith ;  there  is  not  a  more  virtuous  woman  in  the  country. 

By  the  Court — Dr.  Smith  appeared  generally  suspicious,  and  I  think  the 
sepamtion  from  Mrs.  Smith  was  owing  to  some  causes  whicli  he  exaggerated  to 
himself.  Theii'  five  children  were  left  behind  when  Mrs.  Smith  went^away,  but 
he  always  behaved  very  kindly  to  them.  He  imagined  the  public  were  set 
against  him,  and  therefore  he  could  not  come  near  his  own  house.  At  that 
time  and  from  all  tliese  circumstances  I  considered  his  reason  qidte  overthrown, 
and  thought  he  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum — an  0})inion  whicli  was  shared  in 
by  Dr.  Booth  and  others  in  1853.  He  was  very  much  respected  as  a  medical 
man,  and  great  forbearance  was  shown  to  him.     He  proposed  at  one  time  to 
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take  a  partner  in  his  profession — a  proposal  which,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  his 
mind,  I  cordially  seconded. 

WiHiain  Jameson,  merchant,  and  formerly  Provost  of  Montrose — I  know  Dr. 
Smith,  who  was  professional  adviser  to  my  family  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Both 
in  his  private  practice  and  public  situations  he  was  very  highly  esteemed  as 
well  for  his  professional  acquirements  as  his  private  character.  Within  the 
last  two  years  I  have  observed  a  very  consideraDle  change  in  him — particularly 
in  his  conversation,  mamier,  and  dress.  At  first  he  was  a  gentlemanly  man  of 
refined  feelings,  great  delicacy  in  his  conversation,  clean  and  neat  in  his  dress. 
Within  the  last  two  years  all  these  were  changed :  coarse  in  conversation  and 
sloveidy  in  his  dress  to  a  disgraceful  degree ;  but  I  never  saw  him  otherwise 
than  sober.  His  extravagances  in  Montrose  were  frequent.  He  threatened  to 
shoot  Mr,  Boyd,  the  banker,  and  wanted  Dr.  Booth  to  carry  a  challenge  to  him. 
He  had  an  idea  Mr.  Boyd  had  interfered  with  the  Inspector  of  Factories  to  have 
his  appointment  of  sui'geon  of  factories  given  to  another.     , 

Peter  Matthews,  guard  on  the  Scottish  Central  Railway,  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  collision  on  that  line  in  April,  1854,  that  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  centre  compartment  of  a  carriage.  After  the  accident  he  appeared 
ahnost  insensible.  Complained  afterwards  of  the  shock.  Saw  him  afterwards 
sitting  down  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  embankment,  but  he  would  not  rejoin  the 
train,  though  he  afterwards  did.     He  appeared  greatly  hurt  by  the  concussion. 

James  Wilkie,  the  other  gnard,  gave  similar  evidence. 

James  M'Gregor,  of  the  National  Hotel,  said  Dr.  Smith  lived  in  his  house 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  last.  Occasionally  noticed  his  conduct  was  re- 
markable— sometmies  very  excited,  sometimes  very  melancholy,  and  at  others 
very  merry.  Heard  the  gentlemen  in  the  public  room  often  say  that  he  should 
not  be  left  alone.  He  carried  a  dirk-Hke  knife  about  with  him.  This  he  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  the  pubhc  room.  He  used  to  lay  it  down  beside  him 
when  he  was  taking  his  food.  He  said  he  got  it  from  his  father,  who  desired 
him  to  take  care  of  it.  "  It  had  done  deeds  before,  and  it  might  do  so  again." 
The  exhibition  of  the  knife  was  made  matter  of  complaint,  and  witness  took 
the  knife  under  his  own  charge.  After  that,  saw  liim  with  a  large  carving- 
knife  in  his  outside  pocket  as  he  was  going  out  at  the  door,  but  took  it  from 
him.  He  said  he  was  constantly  hunted  by  spies  looking  after  him,  who  stopped 
when  he  stopped,  and  turned  round  after  liim.  He  added,  he  had  warned  them 
against  such  conduct,  and  he  took  the  knife  for  protection  when  he  went  out. 
There  was  some  person,  he  said,  he  wanted  revenge  on,  but  he  did  not  mention 
the  cause  of  it.  He  asked  witness  if  he  would  go  out  and  second  him  in  a 
duel.  He  refused,  but  promised,  in  order  to  pacify  him  for  the  time,  to  pro- 
cure another  second.  He  mentioned  some  one  had  injured  liim  in  his  family — 
that  some  one  had  attempted  to  seduce  his  wife.  He  was  sometimes  in  a  state 
of  ^reat  excitement  in  the  public  room.  Nobody  came  into  the  room  but  he 
invited  them  to  partake  of  what  he  was  having.  He  left  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning.  He  came  with  a  person  in  the  evening — left  immediately, 
and  came  back  about  half-past  one.  He  wanted  him  to  go  and  get  his  plaicl, 
and  proposed  they  should  go  and  sleep  all  night  in  it  on  the  Calton  Hill.  Wit- 
ness remonstrated,  on  which  he  refused  to  come  in,  and  said  he  would  stand  at 
the  door  all  night.  He  then  shut  the  door,  on  which  the  prisoner  rung  the 
bell  violently,  said  he  was  insulted,  and  would  leave  immediately.  Assisted  to 
pack  his  luggage ;  he  gave  him  his  knife,  and  as  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement against  him,  he  left  him  and  a  waiter  in  the  room.  He  afterwards 
heard  a  great  noise,  and  heard  liim  declare  he  would  have  the  heart  out  of  him. 
He  next  heard  him  rub  the  knife  against  the  steps  on  the  stair,  so  his  appre- 
hensions being  serious  he  locked  himself  in.  He  did  not  drink  much  while  he 
was  staymg  in  the  house.  He  could  take  his  glass,  but  he  never  saw  him  the 
worse  of  liquor. 
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By  the  Lord- Advocate — ^I  have  no  notion  of  how  much  he  would  take  in  a  day ; 
he  could  always  walk  and  talk.  He  came  back  after  the  last  affair  and  made  an 
apology  to  me.  He  said  he  was  iii  one  of  those  fits  to  which  he  was  liable. 
He  was  then  perfectly  quiet. 

Thomas  M'Lean,  waiter  in  the  National  Hotel,  corroborated  the  last  witness. 

Dr.  Christison — I  was  sent  for  in  1853  to  visit  Dr.  Smith.  I  became  first 
acquainted  with  hun  as  a  student  and  pupil  in  the  University,  afterw^ards  in 

fractice.  I  always  regarded  him  as  a  very  intelligent  practitioner.  I  found 
im  at  Laurenceside,  and  visited  him  with  Dr.  Steel  and  Dr.  Ofiicer.  The 
result  of  my  observations  was,  that  he  laboured  under  a  great  enlargement  and 
disease  of  the  hver,  great  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  very  rapid  pulse,  120 
to  130.  He  also  laboured  under  considerable  mental  excitement.  I  ascribed 
it  to  the  explanation  ^iven  to  me  at  the  time,  that  there  was  a  real  cause — a 

treat  disturbance  in  his  domestic  circle.  There  was  a  probabihty  of  the  cause 
eing  adjusted.  He  also  complained  at  that  time  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  heat  generally  m  the  head — want  of  sleep.  His 
health  was  such  that  I  fonned  a  very  clear  opinion  on  two  points,  that  he  was 
very  seriously  ill,  and  also  that  there  was  great  danger  of  his  passing  iato  a 
state  of  insanity.  There  were  symptoms  of  an  affection  of  the  liead  forming, 
and  there  was  a  risk  of  his  being  constantl;5r  exposed  to  serious  sources  of 
excitement.  The  other  medical  men  agreed  with  me  in  opinion.  In  January, 
1854,  I  entertained  hopes  of  recovery.  But  still  the  symptoms  were  serious.  I 
again  saw  him  last  Sunday  in  the  Calton  Jail.  I  found  him  very  f)oor  in 
health.  I  found  a  large  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  evidently 
connected  with  the  Ever.  His  expression  was  so  much  that  of  one  who  had 
been  recently  intemperate,  that  I  asked  the  governor  if  he  had  had  spirits,  and 
he  said  no.  I  then  ascribed  it  to  physical  disease.  I  have  not  seen  him  at  any 
time  in  a  state  of  insanity.  I  would  think  it  very  probable  he  may  occasionally 
be  in  a  state  of  insanity,  notwithstanding  the  cahn  and  quiet  state  in  which  I 
found  him  in  prison.  A  medical  gentleman  sent  to  see  him,  and  merely  sitting- 
and  talking  ^vith  him,  would  not,  except  perhaps  by  accident,  discover  any 
trace  of  insanity.  The  form  of  insanity  I  would  expect  in  his  case  is  uiu:eason- 
able  suspicion,  and  strong  feeluig  of  resentment  on  account  of  imaginary 
injuries ;  but,  of  course,  any  form  of  insanity  might  arise — though  the  one  I 
have  mentioned  is  the  usual  form.  A  man  under  the  influence  of  such  delusions 
I  would  pronounce  insane  for  the  time. 

By  the  Lord-Advocate — ^^'Vhen  I  saw  Dr.  Smith  I  did  not  see  any  evidence 
of  insanity,  but  as  to  the  question  whether  I  believed  liim  insane,  that  is  a 
different  question.  Several  of  his  statements  1  considered  to  be  delusions,  and 
his  general  mode  of  statement  indicated  insanity.  This  was  on  Sunday  last ;, 
but  on  no  former  occasion  did  liis  conversations  show  him  to  be  insane.  From 
anything  I  saw  he  was  then  able  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wTong.  My 
apprehensions  as  to  his  sanity  arose  from  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease.  I 
camiot  pronounce  vrith  certainty,  but  I  labour  under  a  very  strong  belief  that 
cerebral  disease  has  existed  for  some  tune,  insomuch,  that  were  he  a  patient 
of  mine,  I  would  treat  him  for  cerebral  congestion  or  some  more  permanent 
organic  disease.  I  infer  that  from  the  ^eat  restlessness  at  night,  height  of 
piSse,  heat  in  the  head,  an  attack  in  Forlar  Jail,  where  he  seems  to  have  lost 
recollection  and  fallen  to  the  floor,  from  his  having  at  various  periods  had 
imperfect  paralysis  in  one  of  his  limbs,  these,  combined  with  his  general  state 
and  appearance  of  his  eyes,  are  so  strong  indications  of  the  state  of  the  brain 
that  I  would  treat  liim  for  congestion.  Congestion,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
not  only  consistent  with  sanity,  but  with  the  most  perfect  bodily  health.  It  is 
the  character  of  persons  labouring  n.nder  this  insanity  to  show  it  very  readily  to 
persons  beneath  them  in  station,  or  with  whom  they  are  very  familiar ;  but  to 
keep  it  out  of  sight  of  those  who  are  theii'  equals  or  above  them  in  station,  or 
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not  familiar  with  them.  As  to  whether  the  surgeon  of  the  jail  or  myself 
could  form  the  best  opinion,  I  tliink  the  surgeon  of  the  jail  would  have  a  very 
good  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  opinion.  Imprisonment  on  a  ciiminal 
charge  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  of  mental  disturbance.  Perhaps,  however, 
confinement  in  a  jail  would  have  the  same  effect  as  removal  to  an  asylum,  in 
removing  causes  of  excitement. 

By  the  Court — It  would  not  have  surprised  me,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
history  of  cases  of  the  kind,  to  find  such  a  patient  labouring  under  strong 
delusions  on  Saturday  night,  and  comparatively  quiet  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
After  such  an  outbreak  it  is  not  uncommon  that  there  is  a  reaction  and  de- 
pression in  the  physical  system. 

Donald  M'Kay,  governor  of  Forfar  prison,  stated  that  from  the  2nd  October 
to  the  11th  inst.,  tlie  period  during  which  Dr.  Smith  had  been  confined,  he  had 
only  on  three  or  four  occasions  had  a  glass  of  punch,  and  was  only  induced 
to  take  it  after  some  persuasion.  He  never  asked  for-  it  except  once,  after 
eating  something  that  disagreed  with  him.  He  exhibited  no  desire  for  it  at 
all.  He  varied  much,  particulaily  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days.  He 
was  sometmes  quiet  and  sometimes  excited.  He  was  then  very  bad.  He  was 
never  very  frightened  for  him ;  but  sometimes  he  would  rather  have  been  out 
of  the  cell  than  beside  liim.  He  had  seen  him  in  such  a  state  that  he  could 
imagine  nothing  too  mad-like  for  him  to  do.  He  was  at  first  impressed,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eye,  that  Dr.  Smith  was  insane,  and  the  impression  was 
confirmed  by  subsequent  events  in  his  conduct. 

Dr.  Brown,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Crichton  Asylum,  Dumfries,  con- 
sidered Dr.  Smith,  when  he  knew  him  at  Montrose,  to  have  been  a  most  in- 
telligent practitioner,  and  a  respectable  member  of  society.  Their  acquaintance 
was  renewed  in  1854,  when  he  asked  his  opinion  relative  to  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  but  liis  letters  were  not  those  of  Dr.  Smith  of  former  years.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  not  those  of  a  man  of  education — sometimes  not  intelli- 
gible, and  contained  great  suspicions,  conspiracies,  imaginary  injuiies,  and 
feneraUy  marks  of  great  excitement.  His  impression  was  that  he  was  bor- 
ering  on  some  form  of  mental  disease.  Visited  him  in  December  last,  and 
found  him  so  changed  in  the  expression  of  the  eye  and  in  the  features  generally, 
that  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  recognise  him.  From  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  pulse — alteration  in  the  mode  and  precision  of  articulation — pain 
and  uneasiness  on  the  skull  being  slightly  struck — and  the  generally  diseased 
condition  of  the  body — sleeplessness,  &c.,  he  inferred  disease  of  the  brain.  He 
concluded  there  was  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and,  certainly,  if 
he  had  been  put  under  his  charge,  he  would  have  treated  him  for  that  affection. 
The  prisoner  spoke  of  the  criminal  charge  against  him  at  one  time  as  a  practical 
ioke — then  as  a  righteous  judgment.  He  also  mentioned  c^uite  seriously  that 
he  had  a  positive  power  under  the  head  or  bed  of  Mrs.  Smith  of  Kinnaird,  to 
blow  her  up.  This  he  (Dr.  Brown)  treated  as  a  delusion.  He  vowed  ven- 
geance also  against  some  people  whom  he  styled  enemies.  He  regarded  aU 
these  as  manifestations  of  the  disease  of  the  brain,  which  he  before  had  inferred. 
Believed  him  at  that  time  to  be  quite  insane,  quite  incapable  of  distinguisliing 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  not  responsible  for  his  actions.  But  that  applied 
only  to  certaia  times ;  because  there  were  occasions  when  he  was  perfectly 
cabn. 

WilHam  Steel,  surgeon  in  Forfar,  corroborated  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Christison 
and  Dr.  Brown  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  disease  tinder  which 
he  was  labouring. 

Thomas  Morrison,  supermtendent  of  the  Notting  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  for- 
merly of  the  Montrose  Asylum,  was  examined  to  the  same  effect. 

Dr.  Alexander  stated  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Smith,  of 
Montrose,  in  1854,  who  got  lodgings  in  Edinburgh  through  his  recommenda- 
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tion.  Afterwards  had  occasion  to  visit  her  professionally.  Found  the  prisoner 
came  to  Edinburgh,  and  met  him,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Smith,  at  Laverock  Bank, 
and  on  other  occasions,  on  one  of  which  prisoner  came  up  to  him,  and  said  if 
he  did  not  mind  his  own  business  he  would  knock  his  brains  out.  The  threat 
was  again  repeated  one  day  in  George-street ;  and  he  had  never  given  any  cause 
of  offence,  excepting  in  preventing  his  meeting  with  Mrs.  Smitli.  Never  had 
any  conflict  with  him.     Never  fought  a  duel. 

This  closed  the  case  for  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  then  removed,  and  the  diet 
continued  against  him  till  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

Catherine  Burn — examined  by  Mr.  Patton  for  the  pannel  Campbell — stated 
that  she  resides  near  the  beach  at  Montrose.  Has  known  Campbell  for  twenty 
years,  and  ever  regarded  him  as  a  quiet  inoffensive  person,  unlikely  to  do  any 
injury  to  anybody.  He  attended  to  the  boat  of  Dr.  Smith,  Tlie  latter  came 
to  her  house  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  remained  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  till  the  tide  was  high  enough  to  float  the  boat.  He  asked  for  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  wrote  a  few  lines,  giving  him  the  boat,  if  he  should  not  return  to 
Montrose,  on  condition  of  its  never  being  sold. 

James  Orkney,  examined  by  Mr.  Shand — Am  a  mariner  in  Montrose.  Have 
known  Campbell  for  many  years.  He  left  his  house  the  worse  for  liquor  to 
go  home  the  night  before  the  fire  at  Kinnaird  Haughs.  Never  saw  him  except 
on  that  occasion  affected  by  liquor.     He  is  highly  esteemed  in  Montrose. 

Provost  Mackie,  of  Montrose,  also  bore  testimony  to  the  good  character 
Campbell  had  long  borne  in  Montrose. 

This  concluded  the  case  for  the  defence,  and  the  Court  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  six  o'clock  till  next  morning. 

The  Court  met  again  on  Wednesday,  when  the  Lord-Advocate  addressed  the 
jury  for  the  prosecution.  After  fully  describing  the  nature  of  the  case,  he 
referred  to  the  trial  of  James  Gibson  before  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  which 
his  lordship,  following  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Judges  of  England  in 
1843,  in  answer  to  certahi  questions  put  by  the  House  of  Lords,  directed  the 
jury  tliat  a  party,  not  otherwise  insane,  convicted  of  crime  committed  under 
the  influence  of  an  insane  delusion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  or  re- 
venging some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  producing  some  public  benefit, 
was  nevertheless  punishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed. 
In  this  case  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  also  laid  down  the  law  that  it  was  not 
sufiicient  that  the  pannel  should  raise  the  defence  of  insanity ;  he  must  establish 
beyond  doubt  such  insanity  as  to  exempt  him  from  punishment  by  evidence 
which  brought  complete  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  jury,  who  were  to  decide 
the  question  of  insanity,  and  not  the  medical  witnesses  who  might  be  called. 
The  Lord- Advocate  also  quoted  from  Baron  Hume  to  show  that  the  disorder 
must  amount  to  an  absolute  alienation  of  reason.  His  lordship  then  went 
over  the  whole  case  in  detail,  contending  that  the  circumstances  only  gave 
evidence  of  unbridled  passions,  excitability  of  disposition,  and  irritability  of 
temper,  aggravated  upon  occasions  by  intemperance.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  evidence  did  not  come  up  to  what  the  law 
required  when  a  plea  of  insanity  was  tendered. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prisoner  Smith,  commenting 
at  some  length  on  the  evidence,  and  contending  that  better  evidence  on  a  plea 
of  insanity  existing  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  offence,  had  never 
been  presented  to  a  jury.  No  doubt,  he  said,  insanity  was  but  a  miserable 
plea  to  urge.  He  could  not  ask  them  by  their  verdict  to  restore  Dr.  Smith  to 
his  former  position  in  society.  By  the  visitation  of  God  he  had  been  stricken 
with  a  malady  which  was  the  most  grievous  of  all ;  but  though  they  could  not 
restore  him  to  his  former  state,  they  had  nevertheless  a  most  important  duty 
to  perform.     They  could  do  justice  in  this  case.     They  could  affirm,  and  he 
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apprehended  they  were  bound  to  do  it,  that  when  he  committed  the  offence  he 
was  absolutely  bereft  of  reason. 

Mr.  Patton  havmg  pressed  the  Lord-Advocate  privately  to  withdraw  the 
charge  against  the  pannel  Campbell,  but  without  success,  proceeded  to  address 
the  jury,  and  especially  to  vindicate  him  from  an  incidental  remark  of  the 
learned  Dean,  in  which  he  described  him  as  "  a  tipsy  old  man,"  whereas  he  was 
of  a  most  respectable  character,  and  of  exceedingly  sober  habits.  He  then 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  into  the  case  if  the  Court  and  the  jury  thought 
it  necessary. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  said.  Counsel  must  judge  of  that ;  but  the  jury,  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  stated  by  their  foreman  that  they  did  not  consider  it 
necessary. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  in  his  charge,  said,  that  while  it  was  right  for  those 
who  administered  the  law  to  attend  to  the  principles  of  jui'isprudence  b^  which 
the  question  of  punishment  was  to  be  regulated,  or  the  liability  to  pmushment 
determined,  these  were  not  considerations  for  the  jury.  Their  duty  was  to  say, 
upon  the  facts,  whether  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  was  estabhshed ;  they  had 
to  apply  tlie  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Court  on  that  part  of  the  case.  They 
must  not  be  too  much  affected  by  the  gradual  declension  of  a  person  of  talent 
and  respectability  into  the  state  in  which  he  was  found  at  last,  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  that  that  was  the  result  of  insanity.  They  must  distinctly  remem- 
ber that  it  lay  with  the  prisoner  to  prove  fully  and  satisfactorily  that  he  was 
not  liable  to  punishment  in  respect  that  when  he  committed  the  crime  he  was 
bereft  of  reason.  If  that  defence  were  not  found  tenable,  the  Crown  was 
entitled  to  their  verdict.  Common  sense  justified  the  rule  of  law,  which  required 
the  prisoner  to  prove  this  plea,  and  they  were  only  acting  properly  and  faiiiy 
in  requiring  that  it  should  be  clearly  made  out.  He  (the  Lord  Justice-Clerk) 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  law  of  the  case  so  fully  as  he  had  done  in  that  of 
Gibson  in  1844,  as  referred  to  by  the  Lord- Advocate  To  the  charge  he  then  gave, 
he  adhered  in  all  respects ;  and  he  was  glad  that  that  charge  had  been  taken  by 
the  best  English  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence  as  an  exposition  of  the  law 
on  tlie  subject.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  understand  that  the  law  did  not 
for  one  instant  countenance  the  notion  of  moral  insanity — that  was  to  say,  what 
was  called  irresistible  impulse,  by  which  a  man  was  driven  into  crime,  while  it 
was  not  proved  that  his  reason  was  destroyed.  That  perversion  of  moral  feeling 
was  not  insanity.  The  view  of  such  cases  taken  by  the  law  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible — that  if  a  man  gave  way  to  temptations,  which  were  strong  only 
because  he  had  long  indulged  in  evil  thoughts  and  angry  passions,  he  was  not 
tempted  above  what  he  was  able  to  bear ;  and,  unless  there  was  an  absolute 
aberration  of  reason,  the  law  held  that  he  could  resist,  and  must  resist,  prompt- 
ings to  commit  an  act  contrary  to  law.  Then,  again,  there  was  no  such  thing 
admitted  in  law  as  partial  insanity,  call  it  monomania  or  anything  else.  As  was 
weU  said  by  Lord  Brougham,  if  the  mind  were  unsound  in  one  point  it  was 
unsound  in  every  respect  so  long  as  that  which  caused  the  unsoundness  existed 
in  the  mind.  It  was  not  necessary,  however,  that  insanity  should  be  conti- 
nually and  constantly  manifested,  for  a  man  mi^ht  be  insane  at  particular  times 
— at  one  time  a  fit  object  of  punishment,  and  at  another  an  unfit  object  of 
punishment.  The  ordinary  instances  of  this  were  to  be  found  in  what  were 
termed  "  lucid  intervals."  But  the  jury  must  understand  that  absolute  aliena- 
tion of  reason  must  be  proved,  a  principle  well  explained  by  Baron  Hume,  and 
not  less  important  in  the  present  case  because  that  profound  thinker  and  excel- 
lent lawyer  connected  it  with  delusions.  He  had  to  remind  them  that  the  jury- 
in  such  a  case  as  this  were  far  better  judges  of  what  insanity  was  than  either 
medical  men  or  lawyers.  Wliile  he  had  told  them  that  the  pannel  must  be 
bereft  of  reason  to  be  exempted  from  punishment,  they  were  not  to  suppose 
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that  that  implied  a  state  of  demoniacal  fury.  Another  consideration  was,  whe- 
ther the  insanity  was  heard  of  for  the  first  time  after  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  or  whether  weakness  of  intellect  had  been  going  on  progressively,  with 
physical  disease,  for  a  length  of  time,  and  resulted  gradually  in  alienation  of 
reason.  With  regard  to  the  prisoner  Campbell,  if  they  should  be  satisfied  that 
the  act  was  committed  by  Dr.  Smith,  under  the  influence  of  insanity,  he  (the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk)  did  not  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  bring  in  Campbell 
guilty  of  the  act  without  Dr.  Smith.  The  evidence  against  Campbell  was  as 
bare  as  it  could  well  be,  and  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  had  he  been 
produced  as  a  witness,  as  he  might  have  told  what  Dr.  Smith  did  on  that 
night.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  review  the  evidence,  and  his  comments 
upon  the  leadm^  facts  of  the  case  were  favourable  to  the  special  defence  set 
up  for  Dr.  Smith.     His  address  lasted,  on  the  whole,  above  four  hours. 

The  jury  retired  at  a  quarter  past  five  o'clock,  and,  after  ten  minutes* 
absence,  returned  the  following  verdict : — 

"  The  jury  unanimously  find  that  the  pannel,  George  Lillie  Smith,  committed 
the  act  of  fire-raising  mentioned  in  the  libel,  but  that  he  was  insane  at  the  time 
of  doing  so ;  and  find  the  pannel,  Robert  Campbell,  not  guilty." 

The  verdict  having  been  recorded,  Lord  Cowan  discharged  the  jury,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  they  had  been  so  long  detained. 

The  prisoner  Campbell  was  then  dismissed  from  the  bar,  and  Dr.  Smith  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  up  next  day  for  judgment. 

The  Court,  which  had  been  much  crowded  throughout  the  whole  proceedings, 
adjourned  at  half -past  five  o'clock. 

The  Court  met  next  morning  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  when  Dr.  Smith  was 
brought  up  for  sentence. 

The  Lord- Advocate,  in  moving  for  judgment,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  the  case  of  Jolm  Smith,  convicted  for  murder  at  the  Jedburgh  Circuit 
Court,  and  to  that  of  Isabella  Boyd,  convicted  for  the  same  crime  before  the 
Perth  Circuit,  in  both  of  which  cases  the  pamiels  having  been  found  insane,  the 
Court  adjudged  them  to  be  confined  for  life,  or  until  the  further  orders  of  the 
Court. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk  thought  these  cases  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  the 
sentences  had  been  pronounced  on  Circuit,  and  not  at  the  High  Court, 
wliich  had  a  form  of  its  own.  His  Lordship  then  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
the  Court,  which  was  as  follows  : — "  Li  respect  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  find 
that  the  pannel  is  not  a  proper  object  of  punishment,  and,  therefore  assoil  him 
simpliciter ;  but,  in  respect  of  the  insanity  found  proven,  decern  and  adjudge 
him  to  be  carried  back  to  the  prison  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  to  be  re- 
transmitted to  the  prison  of  Eorfar,  therein  to  be  confined,  subject  to  the  future 
orders  of  this  Court." 

Before  the  prisoner  was  removed,  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  how  far  the  prison  Board  had  the  power  of  interfering  with  hun  in 
regard  to  his  place  of  detention,  and  his  Lordship  intimated  his  opuiion  that,  to 
obtain  the  greatest  chance  of  a  cure  for  the  pannel,  he  should  be  placed  in  the 
lunatic  ward  of  Perth  Penitentiary. 

Dr.  Smith  was  then  removed  from  the  bar.  He  betrayed  no  appearance  of 
emotion  on  leaving  the  dock,  and  seemed  qidte  indifferent  to  the  prospect  of 
prolonged  imprisonment  which  awaited  him. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown — The  Lord- Advocate,  and  Donald  Mackenzie,  Esq., 
Advocate-Depute.    Agent — Mr.  J.  C.  Brodie,  W.S. 

Counsel  for  Dr.  Smith — The  Dean  of  Faculty,  David  Mure,  Esq.,  and  John 
Miller,  Esq.  Agents— Messrs  Hope,  Oliphant,  and  Mackay,  W.S.,  and  Mr. 
"William  Shiress,  writer,  Brechin. 

Counsel  for  Robert  Campbell — George  Patton,  Esq.,  and  A.  B.  Shand,  Esq. 
Agents — Mr.  David  Crawford,  S.S.C.,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Savage,  \vriters, 
Montrose. 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OE  PUERPERAL  MANIA  * 

BY  J.  M.  WINN,  M.D,, 
Licentiate  of  the  Eoj/al  College  of  Physicians,  ^c.  ^c. 

The  prevalence  of  opinions,  with  regard  to  the  moral  management  of  patients 
suffering  from  puerperal  mania,  which  I  hold  to  be,  not  only  erroneous,  but  dan- 
gerous, has  induced  me  to  choose  the  treatment  of  this  disease  as  the  subject 
of  discussion  to-night,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  the 
views  of  the  fellows  of  this  Society  on  some  points  of  the  highest  practical 
importance, 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short  compass  of  time  allotted  for  the  reading 
of  this  paper  to  enter  fuUv  upon  aU  the  pomts  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
puerperal  insanity,  I  shall  therefore  be  compelled  to  pass  briefly  over  that  divi- 
sion of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  physical  treatment  of  the  disease,  in 
order  that  I  may  dwell  at  more  length  on  its  moral  management,  a  question  of 
far  greater  importance,  and  on  which  the  successful  termination  of  a  case  more 
especially  depends. 

Insanity  may  attack  a  patient  at  three  periods  during  the  puerperal  state— 
1st,  during  gestation ;  2nd,  subsequent  to  delivery ;  and  3rd,  during  lactation, 
in  consequence  of  protracted  suckling.  The  first  form  for  the  most  part  is  a 
transient  affection,  and  generally  disappears  on  the  termination  of  labour.  The 
third  variety  of  the  disease  generally  manifests  itself  as  melancholia,  and 
depends  on  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  system.  The  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  offer  have  especial  reference  to  the  second  form  of  the  malady,  to  that 
maniacal  excitement  which  supervenes  during  the  first  months  after  delivery, 
and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  extreme  irritability  of  the  brain,  associated  with 
great  nervous  exhaustion. 

Before  entering  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  my  paper  I  think  it  necessary 
to  object  to  the  term  of  puerperal  mania,  used  as  it  commonly  is  in  a  specific 
sense,  and  the  use  of  which  term  has  led,  in  my  opinion,  to  serious  errors  in 
practice.  When  adopted  as  an  expression  of  a  mere  variety  of  insanity,  it  is 
sufficiently  distinctive  and  appropriate ;  but  a  serious  mistake  is  involved  in 
the  supposition  that  the  disease,  commonly  termed  puerperal  mania,  is  a  special 
form  of  insanity,  requiring  a  treatment  entirely  different  from  that  which  is 
laid  down  for  the  cure  of  mania  in  general.  No  doubt  the  peculiar  condition 
•of  the  blood,  and  the  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system  which  obtain  after 
delivery,  tend  to  modify  a  maniacal  attack,  and  to  render  it  necessary  that  the 
treatment  should  be  adapted  to  these  qualifying  circumstances.  Nevertheless, 
the  affection  is  essentially  mania,  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

On  reviewing  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  insanity,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  features  of  this  disease  are  perfectly  identical  with  those  of  an  ordinary 
attack  of  mania,  and  for  this  purpose  I  refer  to  a  sketch  of  the  symptoms  of 
puerperal  mania  which  I  published  in  my  "Manual  of  Midwifery."  This 
sketch  is  brief  but  true  to  nature,  and  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of 
my  assertion. 

"It"  (puerperal  mania)  "may  come  on  suddenly,  but  its  accession  is  often 
marked  by  premonitory  symptoms.  The  earliest  indications  are  restlessness, 
an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  peevishness,  slight  incoherence,  and 
extreme  talkativeness.  Sometunes  there  is  an  opposite  condition  in  which  the 
patient  is  taciturn  and  listless.  As  the  disease  advances  aU.  the  symptoms 
become  aggravated,  and  the  patient's  mind  is  occupied  with  various  delusions. 
She  often  expresses  a  hatred  towards  her  husband  and  child,  and  frequently 
utters  oaths  and  obscene  language.     A  tendency  to  suicide  is  very  conunon, 
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and  the  persistence  of  extreme  restlessness  is  often  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
symptoms.  Sleeplessness  will  often  continue  for  nights  together,  and  resist  the 
influence  of  the  most  powerful  narcotics." 

The  importance  of  this  generalization  will  be  more  clearly  shown  when  I 
come  to  consider  the  expediency  of  removing  puerperal  lunatics  to  an  institu- 
tion especially  set  apart  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane. 
_  Before  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  puerperal  mania,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  determine,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  mental  pathology  will  permit, 
that  particular  condition  of  the  system  which  gives  rise  to  the  distressing 
malacfy  in  question.  Frequent  and  careful  clinical  obseiTation  has  led  me  to 
infer  that  puerperal  mania  is  the  result  of  cerebral  irritation  combined  with 
^reat  nervous  exhaustion,  a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  blood,  and  an 
imperfect  nutrition  of  the  nervous  tissue.  Granting  these  facts,  it  follows 
that  an  antiphlogistic  mode  of  treatment  is  decidedly  objectionable,  and  that 
the  classes  of  remedies  most  likely  to  prove  benehcial  are  sedatives,  depu- 
ratives,  tonics  ;  some  leeches  may  occasionally  be  employed  to  allay  irritation  of 
the  brain,  but  on  no  account  as  a  depleting  measure.  Venesection  and  blis- 
tering are  positively  injurious.  A  nourishing,  though  not  a  stimulating  diet,  is 
generally  required;  whilst  opiates,  gentle  aperients,  and  diuretics,  will  all 
e  found  more  or  less  useful.  It  is,  how^ever,  on  the  moral  treatment  of  a 
case  that  the  recovery  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  depends.  The  psycliical  manage- 
ment of  the  patient  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  is  generally  indicated 
in  any  variety  of  mania.  The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is 
to  provide  an  efficient  nurse  capable  of  maintaining  a  kind  but  firm  control 
over  the  person  committed  to  her  charge.  The  patient  must  be  incessantly 
watched.  The  fireplace  should  be  guarded,  the  windows  firmly  fastened,  and 
every  other  precaution  adopted  by  which  the  danger  of  self  injui-y  may  be 
obviated.  The  greatest  tranquillity  must  also  be  observed,  and  the  patient's 
friends  and  relatives  rigorously  removed  from  her  presence.  The  great  object 
is  to  break  the  morbid  current  of  thought,  by  a  seclusion  more  or  less  com- 
plete, and  thus  give  rise  to  emotions  and  ideas  entirely  new.  The  advantage 
of  thoroughly  changing  the  association  of  ideas,  is  clearly  proved  by  an  inte- 
resting fact  which  Esquirol  mentions  :  he  observed  that  recoveries  took  place 
much  sooner,  and  more  frequently  amongst  those  patients  who  came  to  Paris 
to  be  under  liis  care,  than  amongst  those  who  were  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  connexion  with  the  moral  treatment, 
and  one  which  deserves  the  most  eai-nest  consideration,  is  the  question  of  the 
patient's  removal  to  an  asylum,  when  the  ordinary  remedies  have  failed  to 
afi'ord  relief. 

However  inexpedient  and  culpable  it  would  be  to  hui'ry  a  patient  to  an 
asylum  at  the  outset  of  puerperal  or  any  other  form  of  mania,  still  a  period 
may  arrive,  and  that  within  very  few  weeks  after  an  attack,  when  delay  in 
having  recourse  to  this  measure,  will  subject  the  patient's  health  and  life  to  the 
greatest  danger.  I  regret  to  find  that  general  opinion  is  either  entirely 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  a  case  of  puerperal  mania  to  an  asylum,  or  at  best,, 
only  sanctions  this  step  as  a  last  resource,  when,  as  too  often  happens,  the 
curable  stage  has  irretrievably  passed  away.  To  combat  a  doctrine,  fraught 
with  such  imminent  peril,  is  the  principal  object  of  my  present  communication. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  has  clearly  established  the  fact,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  "Incubation  of  Insanity,"  that  it  is  only  during  the  earlier  periods  of  an 
attack  of  mania  that  a  cure  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of  appropriate 
remedies. 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  a  general  principle,  this  important  truth  has  been 
very  commonly  lost  sight  of  in  the  moral  treatment  of  puerperal  mania.  In. 
evidence  of  the  frequency  or  this  dangerous  error,  I  have  selected  the  opinions 
of  some  weU-known  modem  writers,  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  show 
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that  I  liave  by  no  means  over-rated  the  amount  of  the  evil  in  question.  I  have 
not  quoted  tlie  names  of  the  autliors,  fearing  it  might  seem  invidious  to  select 
the  names  of  some  few  individuals,  whilst  there  are  so  many  of  our  profession 
who  entertain  views  precisely  similar. 

One  deservedly  liigh  authority  savs  : — "  Eiemoval  to  an  asylum  is  not  so 
frequently  requisite  for  the  mental  disorders  of  puerperal  patients  as  for 
insanity  occurring  in  other  circumstances.  It  is  principally  required  in  the 
more  obstinate  and  prolonged  cases ;  and  after  other  measures  of  partial  or 
complete  seclusion  nave  been  tried."  ibiother  author  observes : — "  I  well 
know  that  patients  labouring  under  puerperal  insanity  have  sometimes^  been 
sent  to  lunatic  asylums.  Such  a  step,  in  such  circumstances,  is  so  inconsistent 
witli  every  feeling  prevailing  in  social  life  that  whenever  it  is  taken  the  w'hole 
responsibility  and  the  whole  odium  of  it  must  rest  with  the  medical  adviser." 

Another  writer  makes  the  following  higlily  reprehensible  remark : — "  These 
cases  (puerperal  mania)  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  a  mad-house,  it  bemg  very  rare 
for  puerperal  mania  to  continue  long,  especially  when  early  and  properly 
treated." 

Before  I  proceed  to  contravene  the  opinions  of  these  writers,  so  dogmatically 
asserted,  I  must  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  term  mad-house  employed  by 
the  author  whom  I  have  last  mentioned.  It  is  the  duty  of  medical  men  to 
point  out  the  advantage  of  such  institutions  as  our  asylums  for  the  insane, 
rather  than  to  excite  the  pejudice  of  unthinking  minds  against  these  valuable 
estal)lishments.  Appropriate  enough  as  this  term  might  be  for  those  asylums 
of  the  darker  ages  wlien  every  description  of  cruel  restraint  was  practised,  it 
is  singularly  inapplicable  now,  when  humanity  and  science  are  alike  enlisted  to 
allay  the  sufferings  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  inmates.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  many  years  have  elapsed,  even  the  milder  term  of  lunatic 
asylum  will  be  abolished,  and  the  far  more  appropriate  title  of  "  Hospital  for 
the  cure  of  the  Insane,"  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Winslow,  will  be  generally 
adopted. 

About  two  years  since,  I  was  requested  to  see,  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Meeres,  a  baker's  wife,  a^t.  37,  residing  in  Brick-lane,  who  liad  been  attacked 
with  mania  five  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  her  seventh  child.  I  found  her  in 
a  great  state  of  excitement,  talking  incessantlv,  and  her  mind  filled  with 
phantasms.  Her  chief  delusion  consisted  in  the  "belief  that  she  was  suffering 
irom  poison  which  had  been  administered  to  her  before  my  arrival.  The  tongue 
was  white ;  the  countenance  animated  and  cheerful ;  ancf  the  body  not  in  the 
least  degree  emaciated.  Her  watchfulness  was  incessant.  Perfect  quietude, 
a  fuU  dose  of  morphia,  with  as  much  seclusion  as  her  circmnstances  would 
permit,  were  prescribed.  This  course  was  followed  during  several  days,  but 
without  avail ;  neither  sleep  nor  tranquillity  were  to  be  obtained.  As  this 
patient  lived  in  the  confined  apartment  of  a  small  house,  and  was  unable  to 
procure  the  attention  absolutely  necessary  for  her  recovery,  I  advised  her 
immediate  removal  to  an  asylum,  which  was  done  a  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  her  attack.  In  three  months  she  was  restored  to  her  family  perfectly 
well.  Since  then  she  has  been  confined  with  another  child  without  any  recur- 
rence of  the  mania.  It  is  right  to  add  that  this  patient  was  natui-ally  of  a  very 
excitable  temperament,  although  there  was  not  the  slightest  hereditary  tendency 
to  mania  in  her  family. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  of  perfect  recovery  from  my  note-book  as  one 
that  strikingly  illustrates  the  advantage  of  sending  suitable  cases  to  an  asylum. 
In  not  one  instance  have  I  seen  any  ill  consequences  follow  the  prompt  transfer 
of  these  eases ;  so  far  from  it,  I  have  frequently  had  to  deplore  the  evils 
arising  from  delay.  One  case,  especially,  that  I  attended  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Regent's-park,  recurs  most  forcibly  to  my  recollection  as  illustrative  of 
the  dangers  of  procrastination.     This  patient  had  been  ill  for  many  months. 
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wliilst  all  the  routine  practice  had  been  employed  in  vain.  Change  of  air  and 
scene  had  been  tried  in  vain.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  long  and 
painfud  probation  which  her  family  had  to  endure  might  have  been  spared  them 
had  she  been  removed  to  a  well-regulated  institution  at  an  early  period  of  her 
disorder. 

Some  interesting  statistical  returns  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  refen-ed  to  by  Dr. 
Webster  in  a  valuable  paper  which  he  read  before  this  Society  several  years  since, 
afford  incontestable  proof  that  the  treatment  of  puerperal  mania,  as  conducted 
in  large  asylums,  is  pre-eminently  successful.  Dr.  Webster  observes — "  As  to 
the  cui-ability  of  this  form  of  mania,  nine  recoveries  more  were  reported  than 
in  the  other  varieties  of  lunacy ;  eighty-one  puerperal  patients  having  been 
cured,  or  at  the  rate  of  61'83  per  cent.,  whereas  the  average  recoveries  during 
the  last  twenty  years  in  all  cases  of  insane  females  treated  at  this  institution 
was  53*67  per  hundred.  Hence  three  in  every  five  cases  of  puerperal  insanity 
may  be  confidently  expected  to  recover  within  a  year. 

My  friend.  Dr.  Theodore  Boisragon,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Corn- 
wall County  Lunatic  Asylum,  has  obligingly  favoured  me  with  the  following 
information,  strongly  corroborative  of  the  opinion  I  have  advanced.  He  says, 
in  reference  to  his  experience  of  puerperal  mania  at  various  asylums — "  The 
majority  of  cases  recover ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  remember  having  discharged  a 
single  case  that  was  not  convalescent.  I  perfectly  comcide  with  you  as  to  the 
propriety  of  sending  these  cases  to  an  asylum.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  clear 
that  they  are  for  the  time  decidedly  insane,  and  need  that  description  of  treat- 
ment for  which  the  structure  and  appliances  of  an  asylum  are  peculiarly 
adapted.  When  at  Warwick  I  had  charge  of  a  case  which  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  assertion.  A  private  patient  was  treated  at  her  own  home  by  a 
distinguished  physician  of  that  iown  ;  but  his  advice  was  completely  frustrated 
by  the  injudicious  interference  of  the  patient's  mother.  The  consequence  was 
that  over  indulgence  was  resorted  to  at  one  time  and  mechanical  restraint  at 
another,  so  that  the  patient  might  have  become  incurably  insane,  had  not  her 
husband  insisted  on  placing  her  under  my  care  after  the  disease  had  persisted 
for  thirteen  weeks.  The  means  employed  were  quietude,  seclusion,  and  amuse- 
ment. The  result  was  very  striking  :  at  the  end  of  thirteen  weeks  more  she 
was  discharged  convalescent,  and  her  ultimate  recovery  was  perfect." 

The  preceding  facts  must  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  puerperal  mania,  the  removal  to  an  asylum,  so  far  from 
proving  prejudicial,  is  attended,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  happiest  results  to 
the  patient,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  advocated. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  admit  the  eflS.cacy  of  this  plan  of  treatment, 
but  disapprove  of  it  on  the  ground  that  the  mere  recollection  of  having  been 
confined  in  an  asylum  will  produce  an  injurious  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  j)atient 
in  a  subsequent  labour.  I  have  never  noticed  such  a  consequence,  and  in  the 
case  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  as  occurring  in  my  private 
practice,  the  ]Datient's  subsequent  labour  was  unattended  with  the  slightest 
mental  aberration. 

Another  common  prejudice  which  has  not  unfrequently  interfered  with  the 
timely  removal  of  a  patient  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  the  dread  entertained  by  the 
friends  of  the  individual  lest  some  sort  of  opprobrium  be  incurred  by  her  having 
been  the  inmate  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  mad-house.  This  prejudice,  which 
arises  either  from  ignorance  or  mistaken  delicacy,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Did 
the  knowledge  of  Robert  Hall's  and  Cowper's  insanity  dimmish,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  affectionate  admiration  in  which  these  highly-gifted  individuals 
were  held  ?  Did  it  not  rather  tend  to  increase  public  sympathy  and  private 
regard  ?  The  supposition  that  puerperal  mania  is  generally  a  very  transient 
affection  is  another  erroneous  opinion,  which  has  frequently  interfered  with  the 
early  removal  of  patients. 
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The  yearly  records  of  our  lunatic  asylums  furnisli  many  examples  of  the 
chronic  and  protracted  form  of  this  disease  arising  entirely  from  the  early 
neglect  of  appropriate  measures. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  I  do  not  recommend  the 
hasty  and  indiscriminate  removal  of  a  patient.  There  are  many  cases  that  may 
be  cured  without  this  measure  being  adopted.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a 
young  lady  under  my  care,  whose  aberration  of  mind  arises  from  derangement 
of  the  uterine  functions,  but  who  is  rapidly  recovering  under  the  influence  of  a 
treatment,  which  has  chiefly  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  physical  disorder. 
This  lady  had  been  ill  for  a  considerable  period  before  she  came  under  my 
care ;  she  had  tried  change  of  air  and  scene,  with  a  variety  of  remedies ;  but  the 
somatic  treatment  having  proved  so  strikingly  successful,  I  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  place  her  under  surveillance. 

In  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  cases  of  insanity  should  be  generally  removed 
at  an  early  period  to  an  asylum.  Tor  rich  patients  this  measure  may  not  always 
be  necessary ;  they  can  obtain  a  quiet  residence,  all  the  comforts,  and  many  of 
the  advantages  of  an  asylum.  Not  so  with  the  poor.  Confined,  perhaps,  to 
a  close  room,  in  a  narrow  and  noisy  street,  insufficiently  nourished  and  badly 
nursed,  the  poor  patient  is  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  a  cure.  Por  cases  of  this 
description  an  asylum  offers  the  only  chance  of  cure. 
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By  J.  HAWKES,  ESQ., 
Souse  Surgeon,  Infirmary ,  Bolton-le-Moors. 

"  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  a  madman  till  I  see  his  brain." 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  IV. 

In  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Cliirurgical  Review"  for  January  of  the 
current  year,  appeared  an  admirable  paper  by  Dr.  Bucknill  on  the  Pathology  of 
Insanity.  It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  can  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trines therein  laid  down,  and  it  is  not,  moreover,  without  consideration  and 
some  diffidence  that  I  can  presume  to  question  their  full  force  and  truth. 
The  metaphysician,  though  never  so  good  a  theorist,  the  physician,  however 
sound  a  practitioner,  must  both  give  place  to  one  who,  sitting  by  the  well  of 
knowledge,  dispenses  with  grace  and  justice  to  his  thirsting  brethren.  He 
who,  by  opportunity  and  industry,  can  draw  the  deepest,  to  him  we  maj^  look 
for  the  best  and  clearest  supply.  The  pathology  of  insanity  is  still  in  its 
infancy ;  nothing  is  at  present  positively  known,  concerning  the  subtle  change 
which  the  vesicular  neurine  undergoes  m  its  state  of  transition  from  health  to 
disease.  We  cannot  iavestigate  the  secret  and  mysterious  laws  which  govern 
and  control  the  organization,  development,  degeneration,  and  decay  of  the 
great  nervous  centres,  until  we  have  arrived  at  some  general  understanding 
and  agreement  as  to  the  premises  on  which  they  are  based,  and  the  conditions 
by  which  they  are  framed. 

The  scalpel  and  microscope  will  alike  fail ;  the  meditations  of  metaphysicians 
will  come  to  nought ;  the  disease  wiU  remain  in  statu  quo,  a  phantom  and 
a  fear.  To  the  pure  doctrine  of  physiology,  we  must  look  for  the  first  glimpse, 
of  truth,  and  by  the  close  application  of  its  principles  shaU  we  soonest  find  the 
path ;  whUe  without  its  help  in  the  study  of  cerebral  disease  we  shall  never 
attain  our  end.  We  must,  then,  at  the  outset,  bear  in  mind  those  grand 
fundamental  laws  of  development  and  decay,  such  as  are  busy  in  their  operation, 
throughout  the  entire  system. 

Cell  growth,  the  first  indication  of  vitality,  is  promoted  and  carried  on  by- 
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the  one  universal  fiat  of  creation.  Disease,  which  mars  and  destroys  the 
fairest  work  of  God,  has,  in  this  self-same  law,  its  element  and  rise.  We 
speak  of  nutrition,  and  perverted  nutrition,  results  proceeding  from  the  same 
source,  but  variably  adapted  and  carried  out  under  altered  conditions.  And, 
without  any  positive  or  appreciable  change  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  rule  is  administered,  there  may  be  a  peculiarity  in  the  system,  from  the 
existence  of  which  the  healthy  w^orking  of  the  law  will  ultimately  produce  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  disease. 

Insanity,  by  which  term  we  understand  a  disordered  state  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  dependent  upon  alteration  of  structure,  appreciable  or  otherwise,  and 
through  which  the  phenomena  of  the  immaterial  mind  are  exhibited  in  a  dis- 
torted and  abnormal  condition  irreconcileable  to  reason.  The  word  stands 
for  a  symptom  of  itself,  it  proves  nothing,  and  though  commonly  employed 
in  reference  to  the  mind,  per  se,  as  the  fons  et  origo  mali,  yet  the  mind  of  a 
madman  may  be  sane,  the  fault  resting  on  the  medium  through  which  its 
existence  is  manifested.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  liken  the 
mind,  with  its  many  radiant  points,  to  the  sun  whose  bright  beams  penetrate 
every  transparent  medium.  We  shall  see  that  through  such  as  are  clear  and 
without  blemish  they  pass  in  perfect  purity,  while  through  those  that  are  dim 
or  opaque,  their  passage  is  retarded,  if  not  prevented ;  or  if  we  offer  a  coloured 
medium,  each  pencil  of  light,  as  it  passes,  alters  its  character,  borrowing  one 
from  the  medium  traversed,  and  as  such  to  be  received.  Applying  the  meta- 
phor to  the  consideration  of  insanity,  we  may  conceive  that  the  mind,  perfect 
in  all  its  parts,  and  itself  of  spotless  purity,  yet  the  medium  through  which 
alone  we  can  judge  of  its  condition  having  become  obscured  or  impaired,  the 
disease  should  be  held  essentially  one  of  matter,  tangible,  appreciable, 
comeatable,  in  short,  if  we  only  knew  how.  If,  then,  we  start  with  tliis  theory, 
the  materialism  of  disease,  we  shaU  have  gained  a  step  to  its  elucidation,  if  not 
to  its  cm-e. 

The  materialism  of  insanity,  is  a  theory  which  assigns  tlie  fundamental  seat  of 
disease  to  the  brain  rather  than  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  brain-cells  or  cor- 
puscidar  neurine  in  preference  to  the  tubes  or  fibres  which  are  the  conductors, 
not  the  foci,  of  volition.  The  disease,  then,  we  must  expect  to  find,  if  found  at 
all,  situated  in  these  cells,  and  consisting  of  some  form  of  derangement 
occurring  among  their  constituent  particles.  Irrespective  of  active  inflam- 
mation, the  traces  of  which  can  be  discovered  by  diligent  research,  there  is 
a  subtle  and  unknown  change  taking  place  in  these  cases  which  is  hid  from 
mortal  eye,  and  shall  be  so  till  tlie  labours  of  science  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  her  children  more  perfect  instruments  by  which  to  bring  to  light  the 
mysteries  of  creation  and  decay.  But  how  is  this  carried  on,  and  when? 
We  need  only  remember  how  cell  growth  is  maintained  in  other  organs  to 
answer  the  first  question ;  how  readily  this  phenomenon  is  urged  to  its  com- 
pletion under  the  influence  of  a  due  supply  of  nourishing  fluid,  or  how  tenfold 
it  is  increased  by  any  vascular  excitement  m  the  part  undergoing  change.  Of 
this  we  see  examples  everywhere, — in  the  reflection  of  epithelial  cells  on  the 
lining  of  secreting  glands,  especially  in  the  organs  of  digestion.  The  same 
cause,  increased  vascular  supply,  obtains  in  the  brain,  with  the  like  results,  cell 
growth  and  decay,  as  elsewhere.  Increased  nutrition,  as  we  well  know,  leads 
to  increased  activity,  whereby  the  functions  of  the  part  are  more  ably  performed, 
and  cell  growth  hastened  to  its  completion ;  but  here  the  law  steps  in  and 
fulfils  its  end,  there  must  likewise  be  decay,  the  worn-out,  used-up  cell  dis- 
integrates. As  in  the  blood,  so  in  the  brain,  the  analogy  is  perfect.  But  have 
we  any  cause  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena  of  repair  and  reproduction  are 
carried  on  only  during  sleep,  and  that  the  reverse  occurs  when  the  brain  is 
more  actively  engaged ;  that,  as  our  author  says,  "  in  sleep,  the  cell  may  be 
growing  from  the  capillary  walls,  or  filling  itself,  and  emptying  or  decaying 
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during  wakeful  hours."  We  cannot  come  to  any  such  conclusions  without 
denying  tlie  universality  of  nature's  fundamental  law ;  for  how  can  we  say  that 
the  brain,  apart  from  anv  other  collection  of  cells,  is  not  under  obedience  to 
this  rule,  or,  why  should  not  development  and  growth  be  carried  out  at  the 
time  when  the  supply  of  blood  is  increased,  when  the  nerve-cells  are  more 
thorougldy  replenished  by  their  oxygen  carriers,  the  capillaries?  Why,  in 
short,  should  decay  be  alone  transacting  at  the  chosen  moment  for  growth  to 
abound  ?  But  let  us  not  forget  that,  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
only  another  name  for  nourishment,  so  must  the  march  of  decay  be  advancing. 
Thus  do  these  twin  phenomena,  development  and  decay,  go  ever  hand  in  hand. 

But  the  demand  midit,  perchance,  exceed  the  supply,  though  the  reverse, 
we  may  presume,  usually  obtains ;  however,  in  such  case,  the  result  is  obvious, 
inevitable  decay.  A  decay,  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  cannot  at  present 
more  than  speculate  upon,  characterized,  perhaps,  by  a  deficiency  in  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  in  fact,  a  general  want  of  earthy  salts ;  it  may  be  a  redundancy 
of  fat  or  animal  matter,  or,  by  some  error  in  the  vital  function  of  the  ceU, 
through  which  it  fails  to  eliminate  from  the  matters  presented  to  it,  the  sort  of 
ingredients  proper  for  the  healthy  discharge  of  its  functions  ;  or  again,  witliout 
failing  in  the  adaptation  of  its  elementary  particles,  there  might  be  a  simple 
waste  of  material;  decay,  in  fact,  outstrips  repair,  and  derangement  of  the 
faculties  ensues.  In  this  case  the  demand  must  be  stopped,  and  time  given  for 
bringing  up  suppKes.  Sleep  is  the  grand  panacea — "  Want  of  sleep,"  says  the 
author  whose  paper  we  are  considering,  "  I  believe  to  be  the  true  origin  of 
insanity,  depending  on  moral  causes."  This  is  a  most  just  observation.  If,  at 
the  onset  of  the  malady,  sleep  can  be  obtained,  sweet  refreshing  sleep,  half  the 
cure  is  won. 

Thus,  on  ph^rsiological  grounds,  we  should  proceed  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disorder,  and  till  we  can  better  trace  from  cell  to  cell  the  inroad  of  disease, 
we  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  wander  from  the  path.  By  the  simplest  means, 
the  greatest  ends  are  often  obtained,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  by 
aiding  Nature  rather  than  preventing  her,  we  shall  ultimately  win  success. 
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Bethlem  Hospital. — We  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  last  report  of  this 
hospital.  It  appears  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  there  were  (including 
those  out  on  leave)  329  patients  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  176  were  males 
and  153  females.  From  this  date  until  the  31st  December  1854,  tliere  were 
232  admitted,  218  discharged,  and  21  died ;  leaving  in  the  establishment  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1855,  the  following  317,  with  5  out  on  leave : — 

Males.        Females.        Total. 

Curable 58  79  137 

Incurable 38  36  74 

Criminal 88  18  106 

184  133  317 

The  number  of  admissions  dui-ing  the  year  was  below  the  usual  average.  The 
average  of  those  reported  as  cured  is  50y^o  on  the  admissions.  The  liealth  of 
the  patients  during  the  past  year  has  been  remarkably  good.  Dr.  Hood  makes 
some  sensible  observations  m  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  criminal 
lunatics.  He  says  the  marked  effect  of  constant  recurring  occupation  on  the 
bodily  health  is  only  equalled  by  the  improvement  in  the  mental  condition  of 
the  patients.     We  regret  that,  owing  to  this  report  only  having  just  reached 
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us,  we  are  unable  to  quote  more  extensively  from  its  pages.  It  is  well  and 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  embodies  many  points  of  deep  interest.  In  our  annual 
summary  of  the  reports  of  British  asylums,  we  shall  again  refer  to  this 
document. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity ^  continues  its  onward  career  of  usefulness. 
The  papers  published  in  this  periodical  are  always  of  great  practical  value.  In 
an  early  number  we  propose  doing  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  analysing,  at 
length,  the  last  five  or  six  numbers  of  this  journal.  We  hope,  in  this  article, 
to  make  amends  for  all  our  past  omissions,  quoad  this  able  magazine.  Want 
of  space  has  alone  prevented  our  doing  so  before. 

On  the  Construction,  Organization^  ^c,  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  By 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Philadelphia,  1854.  Tms  is  an  able,  valuable,  and  deeply  interestiaff 
work,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  physician,  who  has  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  book.  We  have  only  space  in  this 
number  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  essay.  In  our  next  pub- 
lication we  intend  to  review  Dr.  Kii-kbride's  work  in  detail,  and  to  quote  exten- 
sively from  its  pages. 

Letters  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Manning  on  the  Lunatic  Asyhms.  By  Dr. 
H.  Tregevant,  M.D.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  1854.  We  postpone  our  critical  re- 
marks on  this  deeply  interesting  series  of  letters  until  our  next  number,  when 
it  wiU  be  reviewed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Kirkbride's  essay.  The  pamphlet 
has  only  just  reached  our  hands. 

Insanity  in  Italy.  The  observations  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gait  (of  America),  and  of 
Dr.  Girolami,  of  Italy,  relative  to  this  subject  will  form  the  basis  of  an  article 
that  will  appear  in  an  early  number.  Dr.  Girolami's  books  were  unfortunately 
sent  through  the  general  post,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  extravagant  postal 
charge  demanded,  we  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  refuse  the  parcel.  Many 
American  periodicals,  alas  !  meet  with  the  same  fate.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  four  and  five  shillings  are  asked  for  magazines,  the  selling  price  being 
only  one  and  two  sliiUings  !  All  books  and  periodicals  should  be  sent  through 
a  London  bookseller.  Pamplilets  and  books  are  occasionally  entnisted  to 
private  hands,  and  they  [consequently  find  their  way  into  the  post  office. 
Hence  their  non-delivery,  in  consequence  of  then*  being  charged  as  letters. 


S^0  Corregjpontimts, 

Letters  and  Books  for  the  Editor  maybe  transmitted  either  through  the  Publisher 
or  direct  to  Dr.  WiNSLOW,  23,  Cavendish-square,  London. 
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Art.  T.— the  BRAIN  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MIND. 

It  is  obvious  that  physiological  psychology  cannot  be  expected  to 
attain  that  scientific  definitiveness  characteristic  of  the  more  physical 
departments  of  philosophical  investigation.  The  relations  between 
the  mind  and  the  brain  can  probably  be  never  determined  with  scien- 
tific precision,  the  obstacles  to  such  a  result  being  very  conceivable. 
Whilst  our  researches  into  purely  physical  conditions  educe  facts  and 
circumstances  that  strike  observers  with  a  certain  exactness  and  uni- 
formity, the  phenomena  of  mind — of  consciousness — are  very  often  but 
imperfectly  apprehended ;  and  even  when  these  latter  are  sufficiently 
distinct  and  clear  to  admit  of  notation  and  record,  their  significance, 
in  the  estimation  of  inquirers,  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Thus,  whilst 
science  in  general,  including  the  inferior  branches  of  physiology,  has 
of  late  years  progressed  with  giant  strides,  a  physiology  of  brain  and 
mind  that  commands  universal  acquiescence  has  not  nearly  been 
attained.  In  order  to  realize  a  system  of  analytical  psychology  that 
should  stand  in  obvious  relation  with  a  doctrine  of  the  cerebral  func- 
tions, we  ought  to  be  able  to  note  the  varying  phases  of  consciousness 
in  their  outward  manifestations  with  some  such  readiness  and  facility 
as  that  with  which  we  estimate  physical  conditions.  Were  this 
within  our  power,  we  might  go  far  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  truly 
scientific  psychology,  based  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
offices  of  the  brain.  The  inevitable  want  of  an  objective  standard  to 
measure  the  value  of  mental  facts,  causes  them  to  be  devoid  of  satis- 
factory comparability  :  hence,  psychical  phenomena  admit  of  no  perfect 
system  of  classification ;  and,  with  still  less  exactitude,  can  they  be 
compared  with  physical  facts  and  conditions.  Yet  scientific  induction 
demands  complete  and  obvious  recognition  of  the  comparable  worth 
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of  all  the  circumstances  that  constitute  the  premises.  Again,  most  of 
the  materials  obtainable  for  establishing  conclusions  regarding  mental 
phenomena,  are  made  up  of  certain  outward  manifestations  that  do 
not  always  suggest  a  very  clear  or  unmistakeable  interpretation.  We 
note  the  external  facts  of  consciousness  in  the  several  grades  of  animal 
life,  from  the  lowest  creatures  up  to  man  ;  but,  in  determining  their 
significance,  we  have  to  speculate  and  to  reason  mainly  from  the  ana- 
logies gained  by  introspection  of  ourselves.  Moreover,  in  tracing  the 
sequence  of  phenomena  that  characterize  cerebro-mental  action,  we 
have  ever  to  pause  upon  attaining  the  last  change  in  molecular  dis- 
position that  causally  precedes  inclioate  consciousness.  Between  the 
line  that  bounds  the  ultimate  physical  condition  and  that  which 
borders  the  primary  psychical  state,  there  is  an  inestimable  chasm. 
The  connecting  link,  indeed,  between  matter  and  mind  must  always 
remain,  as  it  is,  inscrutable  to  scientific  investigation. 

And  yet  these  abstract  difficulties,  inherent  in  the  subject,  have  not 
prevented  inquisitive  minds  in  all  ages  from  hazarding  speculations 
concerning  the  relations  of  psychical  phenomena  to  the  physical  or- 
ganization. In  later  times,  indeed,  conclusions  have  been  attained 
with  regard  to  this  matter,  that  carry  with  them  almost  every  stamp 
of  authenticity  short  of  actual  demonstration.  In  a  very  early  stage 
of  physiological  inquiry,  it  was  considered  that  the  brain  and  nerves 
had  some  special  connexion  with  the  manifestations  of  conscious  life ; 
and,  in  modern  times,  this,  as  a  general  proposition,  takes  rank  as 
scientific  truth.  The  special  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  par- 
ticular nerves  were  partly  anticipated,  long  before  doctrines  upon  the 
subject  were  sustained  by  demonstration.  The  idea  that  the  separate 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  were  independent  sources 
of  power,  suggested  itself  to  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Birmingham,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  prior  to  Bichat's  advancement  of  a  similar 
hypothesis.  And,  as  is  well  known,  the  researches  of  Gall,  early  in 
the  present  century,  brought  prominently  before  physiologists  a  theory, 
in  principle  now  generally  admitted,  to  the  effect  that  the  encephalon 
is  not  a  simple  organ,  but  that  particular  portions  subserve  different 
mental  functions — a  principle  the  correctness  of  which  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  whatever  be  the  errors  and  exaggerations  of  phrenologists. 
But,  however  just  may  have  been  many  of  the  anticipations  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  or  at  epochs  anterior 
to  it,  very  few  of  the  general  notions  upon  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  could  be  maintained  as  scientific  induction.  It  is  almost  alto- 
gether of  late  years  that  patient  and  persevering  observation,  and 
ingenious  experiments,  have  been  systematically  applied  to  obtain 
results  that  partake  very  largely  of  philosophical  accuracy,  even  when 
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they  do  not  entirely  fulfil  its  imperious  requirements.  The  researches 
of  Bell,  Magendie,  and  Bellingeri,  demonstrated  the  anatomical  dis- 
tinctness of  the  motor  and  sentient  nerves.  Marshall  Hall  showed  by 
experiment  and  pathological  facts,  that  the  spinal  cord  is  a  source  of 
nervous  power,  independent  of  the  brain,  and  urged,  by  convincing 
reasons,  that  its  influence  in  the  production  of  muscular  movement 
was  exercised  without  any  necessarily  attendant  consciousness.  Nume- 
rous facts  and  observations,  particularly  the  experiments  of  Axmann, 
of  Berlin,  have  rendered  it  probable  in  the  highest  degree,  that  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  presides  over  motions  involved  in  the 
processes  of  circulation,  nutrition,  and  secretion.  With  respect  to 
these  inquiries  concerning  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  our 
knowledge  has  become  considerable,  and  in  many  respects  exact. 
Even  in  those  cases  wherein  the  results  cannot  be  absolutely  main- 
tained as  positive,  very  promising  researches  are  continually  going  on, 
so  that  our  expectations  of  the  future  of  neurology  are  of  the  brightest. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  encephalon — to  those  masses  of  nervous 
substance  surmounting  the  spinal  cord,  and  enclosed  within  the  cra- 
nium— our  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  become  more  apparent.  Cer- 
tain general  propositions  can  be  maintained ;  but,  when  we  would 
advance  to  particulars,  rational  hypothesis  must  be  made  to  supply 
the  defects  of  theory,  if  we  are  disposed  to  systematize  our  opinions 
and  views.  We  can  show  by  numerous  facts  and  solid  argument  that 
some  of  the  structures  forming  the  base  of  the  encephalon  constitute 
seats  of  sensation  and  sources  of  motion,  but  by  rigorous  processes  of 
induction  we  can  prove  little  more.  When  the  higher  phenomena  of 
consciousness  are  considered,  and  when  we  would  establish  a  connexion 
of  these  with  the  physiological  action  of  parts  within  the  head,  the 
nature  of  our  evidence  exhibits  a  comparative  weakness.  Certain  doc- 
trines now  current  upon  this  subject  are  most  probably  true,  but  the 
testimony  sustaining  them  is  of  a  somewhat  different  character  to  that 
by  which  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  particular  nerves  have 
been  made  out.  Our  evidence  is  less  direct ;  it  is  circumstantial ;  and 
it  carries  conviction,  rather  by  its  cumulative  force,  than  by  any  imme- 
diate demonstration.  We  appeal  to  the  results  of  mutilation,  to  pa- 
thological facts,  and  to  comparative  anatomy  ;  we  note  the  phenomena 
of  embryonic  development,  and  observe  the  variation  in  cranial  forms 
as  indicative  to  some  extent  of  cerebral  magnitude  and  configuration ; 
and,  from  these  several  sources  of  investigation,  we  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  physiology  of  the  brain  that,  in  many  respects, 
are  but  little  short  of  scientific  certainty.  But  when  we  pass  from 
the  general  operations  of  mind  and  come  to  such  as  are  special,  and 
attempt  to  arrange  the  phenomena  in  categories, — when  we  would 
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make  out  a  distinct  relation  between  particular  mental  faculties  and 
portions  of  the  cerebral  structure,- — when,  in  a  few  words,  we  attempt 
the  estabhshment  of  some  complete  physiological  psychology,  it  is  then 
that  we  discover  the  insecurity  of  our  footing ;  an  insecurity,  most 
likely,  that  will  never  be  altogether  obviated,  on  account  of  the  inhe- 
rent difficulties  of  the  subject. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  however,  undoubted  advances  have  been  made 
in  this  direction.  Some  views  of  the  correlation  of  psychology  and 
ph^^siology  can  be  shown,  having  higher  pretensions  than  mere  hypo- 
thesis and  verbal  subtlety.  In  regarding  the  physiology  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  in  its  totality,  we  may  probably  analj^se  and  sum 
up  our  actual  knowledge,  and  the  most  generally  received  opinions, 
very  briefly  as  follows : — The  notion  propounded  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  the  sympathetic  ganglia  constituted  independent  sources  of 
nervous  power,  has  led,  by  gradually  ascending  generalisation,  to  the 
conviction,  now  all  but  universal,  that  the  grey  tissue  of  all  the  nervous 
masses — the  vesicular  neurine — is  identical  in  its  general  character 
with  the  structures  long  denominated  ganglia,  not  only  in  the  fact  of 
its  being  of  vesicular  composition,  but  also  in  that  of  its  being  the 
primary  seat  oi  functional  change,  the  influence  of  which  is  conducted 
from  part  to  part  by  the  white  fibrous  substance ;  the  nerve-trunks 
thus  constituting  internuncial  cords  simply.  All  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  corroboration  of  this  view. 
Hence  the  term  ganglion  is  at  this  time  applied,  not  only  to  those 
Smaller  spheroidal  masses  always  recognised  as  ganglia,  but  also  to 
those  larger  accumulations  of  vesicular  neurine  within  the  cranium,  and 
to  those  tracts  of  the  same  substance  pervading  the  interior  of  the 
medulla  spinalis.  The  sympathetic  system  itself  is  probably  the  most 
simple  in  its  functions,  as  it,  or  its  presumed  analogue,  is  the  most 
universally  found  in  the  various  forms  of  animal  organization  ;  its  office 
being  apparently  to  participate,  as  before  observed,  in  the  maintenance 
of  organic  life.  In  this  view,  consciousness  can  have  no  necessary  place 
in  its  exercise.  The  vesicular  neurine  which  is  continuous  throughout 
the  length  of  the  spinal  cord  and  constitutes  the  analogue  of  the  ventral 
ganglia  of  the  articulata,  is  virtually  demonstrated  to  be  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  animal  fabric,  by  its  subservience  to  respiration,  by 
governance  of  the  orifices  of  egress  and  ingress,  and  by  its  contribution 
to  the  integrity  of  some  other  processes,  the  purposes  of  which  are 
mainly  conservative.  Its  function  is  called  into  exercise  by  excitation 
of  the  peripheral  terminations  of  nerves  that  communicate  with  it,  or 
by  influences  that  operate  more  immediatel}'-.  No  development  of 
consciousjaess  attends  the  proper  action  of  the  ganglionic  masses  within 
the  spinal  column.     The  first  indications  of  conscious  life  show  them- 
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selves  coincidently  with  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  external  senses — 
of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  sight,  and  touch  ;  these  senses  are  obviously 
associated  with  collections  of  vesicular  neurine  which  are  situated  above 
the  spinal  cord,  and  which,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The  sensory  ganglia  are,  by  white 
nerve-fibres,  in  direct  communication  with  vesicular  neurine  expanded 
on  the  surfaces  forming  the  special  regions  of  the  particular  kinds  of 
sensibility.  Upon  these  latter  the  fitting  impressions  are  made,  and 
upon  the  extension  of  their  influence  to  the  encephalic  centres,  con- 
sciousness of  subjective  change — sensation — becomes  awakened.  But 
at  this  very  point — that  at  which  the  correlation  of  psychology  and 
physiology  begins — the  demonstrability  of  prevalent  doctrines  becomes 
less  complete.  Uncertainty  to  some  extent  exists  thus  upon  the  very 
threshold.  We  have  even  no  sure  knowledge  as  to  which  are  the 
ganglionic  centres  of  touch — the  most  simple  and  universal  of  all  sensi- 
bilities. Although  concerning  the  ganglia  of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing 
we  have  some  reasonable  assurance,  there  is  not  that  fulness  of 
evidence  which  obtains  in  many  other  departments  of  physiology. 
The  encephalic  centre  of  taste  is  altogether  undetermined.  Sensations, 
in  the  first  instance,  determine  simple  perceptions  ;  and  these,  as  ideas, 
constitute  the  elements  of  thought  and  fancy.  These  more  complex 
and  varied  phases  of  consciousness  are  accomplished,  it  is  now  very 
generally  believed,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  vesicular  neurine 
investing  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  hence  denominated  the  hemi- 
spherical ganglia.  This  opinion,  though  essentially  hypothetical,  rests 
upon  many  substantial  grounds,  as  it  accords  with  the  best  established 
facts,  alike  of  general  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  pathology. 
Emotional  sensibility,  and  the  instinctive  appetites,  are  supposed  to 
have  an  encephalic  locality  somewhere  among  the  ganglionic  masses 
situated  below  the  cerebrum  proper.  And  it  is  commonly  thought 
that  harmony  in  the  action  of  muscles  when  movement,  the  result  of 
mental  activity,  ensues,  is  secui-ed  by  the  physiological  agency  of  the 
cerebellum. 

This  recapitulation  of  current  doctrines  of  physiology  in  relation  to 
psychology,  comprises  views  that  future  investigations  may  very  consi- 
derably modify,  or  altogether  set  aside.  However  well  supported  many 
of  them  may  appear  to  be  by  facts  from  all  sources,  they  rest  upon  in- 
adequate foundations,  if  we  would  deal  with  them  as  with  indisputable 
propositions.  By  continued  researches,  they  may  be  made  most  pro- 
bably to  look  much  more  like  truth  than  even  they  do  at  present.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  with  respect  to  the  higher  departments  of 
psycho-physiology,  complete  scientific  accuracy  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  not  to  be  anticipated. 
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And  yet  the  pages  of  this  Journal  for  many  years  testify  that  we 
would  not  discourage  investigation  of  this  difficult  subject,  nor  attempt 
to  run  down  theories  however  incomplete,  if  rational  in  themselves  and 
apparently  accordant  with  our  well-established  knowledge.  There  is 
a  legitimate  and  a  practical  good  in  reasonable  hypothesis ;  it  sti- 
mulates inquiry,  it  fixes  the  attention  and  aids  the  memory  in  storing 
up  facts,  and,  more  than  all,  it  causes  systematic  reflection.  Of  course 
we  speak  of  its  just  use,  not  of  the  abuse. 

Metaphysical  speculations  regarding  individual  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  the  genesis  of  mental  capacity  and  power  and  physiological  no- 
tions concerning  separate  cerebral  regions  for  distinct  modes  of  mental 
action,  have  often  been  advanced  by  ingenious  persons,  and  then  been 
pursued  by  zealous  scholars  with  keen  and  earnest  partisanship.  And 
however  much  in  advance  of  all  inductive  philosophy,  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples in  the  ardour  of  novelty  may  have  gone,  useful  results  to  prac- 
tical science  have  almost  always  followed  in  some  degree.  The  phreno- 
logical speculations  in  particular,  having  had  much  plausible  founda- 
tion, have  certainly  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  upon  moral  and 
physical  education,  and  also  upon  the  curative  management  of  ab- 
normal states  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

These  somewhat  desultory  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  the 
perusal  of  a  work  by  the  distinguished  Neurologist,  Mr.  Swan.*  And 
although  we  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  receiving  and  acknow- 
ledging enlightenment  from  so  respected  a  quarter,  we  are  bound,  in  the 
honest  performance  of  our  critical  duty,  to  express  the  great  disap- 
pointment with  which  we  have  studied  its  contents.  We  expected — 
we  had  an  undoubted  right  to  expect,  in  a  book  professing  to  elucidate 
the  Relations  between  the  Mind  and  the  Brain, — that  the  writer 
would  at  least  have  availed  himself  of  all  the  discoveries,  and  of  all  the 
best  supported  opinions,  and  of  all  the  most  truth-resembling  hypo- 
theses, that  have  lately  been  propounded  concerning  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  we  expected  that  an  attempt  would  have  been 
made,  to  exhibit  some  correspondence  between  these  and  the  most 
rational  speculations  regarding  the  mental  operations.  But  we  find 
nothing  of  the  kind.  We  notice  in  Mr.  Swan's  volume  no  reference  to 
any  of  the  advances  made  in  cerebral  and  nervous  physiology  since 
the  era  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Mr.  Swan,  indeed,  is  in  these  respects  a 
veritable  Rip  Van  Winkle.  The  entire  foundation  in  physiology  of  his 
various  speculations  resolves  itself  into  a  recognition  of  a  nervous  tract 
for  sensation,  and  one  for  the  several  kinds  of  motion ;  each  commu- 
nicating with  the  brain,  which  in  this  discussion  Mr.  Swan  somewhat 

*  "The  Brain  in  Kelation  to  the  Mind."  By  Joseph  Swan.  8vo,  pp.  113. 
London  :  Longmans.   1854. 
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quaintly  denominates  the  "  sensor}^,"  scrupulously  avoiding  the  Latin 
term  in  common  use,  sensorium.  The  mental  philosophy  which  our 
author  adopts  is  very  much  of  the  sensational  school :  sense-impres- 
sions are  transformed  into  ideas  and  thought,  in  the  "  sensory ;"  and 
this  latter  reacts  upon  the  system  and  the  outer  world  through  the 
voluntary  motor  tract;  habit  and  exercise  of  mind,  in  particular 
modes,  very  much  increasing  the  correlative  power  and  capacity.  We 
have  no  recognition  of  the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord;  none 
of  the  physiological  distinctness  of  the  grey  and  white  bundles  of  nerve- 
tissue  ;  we  have  no  notice  bestowed  upon  the  modern  doctrine,  that  the 
hemispherical  ganglia  are  especially  concerned  in  the  manifestation  of 
intelligence ;  none  of  the  view,  that  the  ganglid  situated  below  the 
cerebral  convolutions  constitute  the  organic  seat  of  emotion  and  sensa- 
tion, having  their  distinct  and  proper  reactions  upon  the  muscular 
system.  And,  throughout  the  work,  we  look  in  vain  for  mention  of 
any  but  the  most  obvious  and  commonplace  speculations  into  which  psy- 
chologists are  accustomed  to  enter.  We  have  neither  original  nor 
adopted  analysis  of  the  mental  faculties ;  no  account  of  the  progressive 
development  of  psychical  capability,  coincidently  with  advancing  per- 
fection of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  We  have  withal  a  very 
diffuse  and  obscure  style,  so  involved  and  complicated  as  occasionally 
to  produce  absolute  imintelligibility.  Moreover,  we  have  no  proper 
distinction  drawn  between  fact  and  hypothesis,  none  between  scientific 
induction  and  simple  opinion.  And  throughout  the  volume,  indeed,  a 
singular  inaccuracy,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  is  constantly  met 
with.  This  is  somewhat  severe  criticism,  but  the  citations  we  subjoin 
will  be  found  amply  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Swan's  Introduction  opens  as  follows : — 

"  All  sensations  or  feelings  pass  from  one  or  other  of  the  organs  of 
sense  by  their  respective  nerves  to  the  sensory.  Some  of  them  are  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  fleeting,  so  as  to  become  almost  as  much 
effaced  as  if  they  had  never  been  received. 

"  The  large  mass  of  white  fibres  tending  from  the  convolutions  to  the 
striated  body,  and  thence  to  the  crus  of  the  brain,  and  the  pyramidal 
body  from  which  all  the  voluntary  nerves  arise,  constitute  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  entire  brain.  These  fibres  of  the  voluntary  tract 
have  a  capability  of  activity,  not  amounting  to  motion  like  that  of  the 
muscles,  but  on  being  excited  possess  an  energetic  or  tonic  power ;  so 
that  when  a  letter  or  a  man's  face  is  transferred  to  them  from  the  eye, 
they  can  change  their  negative  quality  into  a  more  positive  one,  so  as 
to  receive  the  image  as  a  correct  miniature,  and  then  conduct  it  by  con- 
tinuous fibres  to  join  those  about  to  pass  through  the  striated  body 
and  crus  of  the  brain  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  tongue  for 
speaking,  or  through  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  to  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  for  writing,  drawing,  or  other  mechanical  device. 
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"  All  impulses  received  from  the  organs  of  sense,  which  are  to  be 
accepted  for  constituting  knowledge,  are  impressed  by  one  or  more 
fibres  of  the  voluntar}'-  tract  on  the  sensory  conjointly  with  the  mind, 
and  by  one  or  several  repetitions  are  made  permanent.  All  knowledge 
purely  mental  is  accepted  by,  and  becomes  subjected  to,  the  mental 
faculties,  and  may  at  any  time  be  conveyed  back  from  the  mind 
through  the  voluntary  tract  and  muscles  employed  in  the  tongue  for 
speech,  and  in  those  of  the  hand  for  writing." 

The  above  passages  comprehend  in  germ  the  whole  of  our  author's 
doctrines  and  speculations.  The  limited  physiology,  and  the  obsolete 
method  of  applying  it,  we  need  not  point  out ;  it  is  too  patent.  The 
faults  of  style,  moreover,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  abundantly 
exemplified  throughout  the  quotation. 

After  the  Introduction,  comes  a  chapter  "  On  the  Gradual  Mode  of 
Development  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind  ;"  in  which,  however,  we  fail 
to  detect  the  enunciation  of  a  single  principle  beyond  that  which  is 
comprised  in  the  fact,  that  the  mental  powers  evolve  themselves  by 
degrees,  and  become  strengthened  by  exercise.  We  discover  neither 
novelty  in  the  mode  of  exposition,  nor  anything  new  or  striking  in 
illustration  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  what  we  deem  to  be  both 
confusion  of  thought  and  inaccuracy  of  expression.  "  Every  day," 
says  Mr.  Swan,  '* furnishes  fresh  information,"  and  "this  is  compared 
with  the  preceding  results  of  thinking,  and  the  stock  of  knowledge 
becomes  enlarged  and  corrected. ^^  This  of  course  is  true  enough, 
though  rather  commonplace,  and  not  very  well  stated ;  but  how  are 
we  to  deal  with  the  following  propositions  immediately  succeeding  the 
passages  just  cited  ? — "  A  great  portion  of  it  (knowledge)  may  remain 
fixed  in  the  brain,  but  the  result  or  meaning  is  preserved  in  the  mind." 
Now  we  can  understand  that  certain  material  changes  which  accom- 
pany the  ingress  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  may  leave  their  traces  in 
the  brain ;  but  how  knowledge  can  take  up  its  abode  in  the  cerebral 
structure,  is  something  entirely  past  our  comprehension.  For,  let  it 
be  observed,  Mr.  Swan  refers  to  the  brain  as  distinct  from  the  mind, 
to  which  latter,  indeed,  he  assigns  another  office  in  the  same  process  : 
— "the  result  or  meaning  (of  knowledge)  is  preserved  in  the  mind." 
Passing  by  the  erroneous  employment  of  result  and  meaning  in  the 
same  sense,  let  us  ask  what,  as  men  of  science  or  philosophers,  we  can 
predicate  of  the  mind  and  its  operations  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
brain  and  its  functions  ? 

"  Memory,"  says  Mr.  Swan,  "is  an  active  condition  of  the  mind  and 
brain,  which  allows  a  review  or  return  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
previously  received."  But,  notoriously,  memory  is  just  as  often  a 
passive  as  an  active  process ;  reminiscence  occurs  spontaneously  and 
without  any  active  effort,  whilst  recollection  demands  voluntary  exertion. 
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Indeed,  our  author's  own  phraseology  clearly  suggests  the  passive 
character  of  memory  in  some  of  its  manifestations ;  for  instance,  it 
^^  allows  a  return  of  the  knowledge,"  &c.  We  do  not  refer  to  these 
points  in  a  spirit  of  hypercriticism,  but  in  justification  of  our  state- 
ment, that  Mr.  Swan's  style  was  obscure  and  inaccurate. 

We  have  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  passage  cited  below ; 
it  undoubtedly  approaches  transcendentalism — a  pursuit  for  which  our 
author,  we  presume,  would  claim  no  special  vocation  or  aptitude.  The 
subjoined  extract  is  from  the  second  chapter,  on  "  Letters  and  Words 
as  Expressions  of  the  Mind." 

"No  idea  of  a  spiritual  nature  can  be  convey-ed  to  the  memory 
except  it  be  bounded  by  an  outline,  and  this  can  be  only  a  nominal 
representative  of  it ;  anything  spiritual  to  be  seen  must  be  either 
brighter  or  darker  than  light,  that  the  light  may  be  an  outline  to  the 
spirit,  or  that  a  darker  colour  of  the  spirit  may  be  an  outline  to  the 
light.  It  is  only  hy  similar  comparisons  that  the  mind  can  form  an 
idea  of  spiritual  elements,  and  therefore  it  must  receive  light,  bounded 
by  lines,  for  words,  or  other  symbols." 

We  have  twice  very  carefully  read  the  above  passage ;  but  we  doubt 
if  any  degree  of  attention  would  enable  us  to  paraphrase  it,  however 
anxious  we  might  be  to  communicate  to  our  readers  the  thought  which 
imderlies  the  phraseology. 

The  chapter  on  "  Speech,  Writing,  and  Calculation,  as  Expressions 
of  the  Mind,"  commences  with  this  passage  : — "  The  first  instruction 
enters  by  the  ears,  and  is  spoken  by  the  tongue  and  lips."  Does  this 
proposition  correctly  express  the  fact  ?  We  think  rather  that  the 
mind  receives  its  first  instruction  through  the  senses  of  sight  and 
touch,  and  that  the  auditory  sense  is  probably  the  latest  that  becomes 
fitted  for  informing  the  infant  capacity.  The  primary  results,  more- 
over, are  outwardly  manifested  in  gesture  and  intonation,  long  before 
the  tongue  and  lips  subserve  articulate  speech.  Again,  our  author 
says, — "  Words  could  not  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  one  without 
an  effort  of  the  will,  through  the  voluntary  tract."  To  say  nothing 
of  the  awkwardness  of  expression  involved  in  mention  of  the  "  volun- 
tary tract"  in  such  context,  we  must  demur  to  the  whole  statement. 
It  is  common  experience  that  both  words  and  their  significance  fre- 
quently enter  the  mind,  without  any  attention  or  recognisable  volun- 
tary effort.  We  accidentally  hear — not  actively  listen  to — the  utterance 
of  some  collocation  of  words ;  the  attention  is  engaged  with  thoughts 
alien  to  their  subject ;  at  the  moment  when  spoken,  the  words  have 
struck  the  sense  simply  as  sounds ;  yet,  in  a  few  seconds,  it  may  be 
minutes,  the  meaning  suddenly  breaks  upon  the  intelligence, — and 
that,  too,  without  any  sort  of  effort  of  the  will. 
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Another  chapter  is  on  "  Yarious  Arts  as  Expressions  of  the  Mind," 
and  it  abounds  with  those  faults  and  blemishes  which  we  have  stated 
to  characterize  the  whole  of  the  work  now  before  us.  We  submit  the 
following  as  an  example, — "A  good  painting  .  .  .  shows  the  mind 
of  the  artist,  by  which  it  was  completed  through  the  hand.  The  eye 
and  will  might  have  directed  the  muscles  to  give  form  and  colouring, 
but  the  mind  of  the  artist  must  in  the  good  picture  have  been  co- 
operating with  the  will  to  have  produced  the  mental  meanings  of  the 
various  characters  introduced  into  it."  What  conception  can  we  rightly 
form  of  the  will  separately  from  the  mind  ?  Is  not  the  will  its  highest 
expression  in  reference  to  action  ?  A  writer  who  shall  speak  of  the 
mind  co-operating  with  the  will,  is  obviously  out  of  his  depth. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  have  exhibited  to  us  a  very  extraordinary 
mode  of  settling  a  philosophical  difficulty.  Mr.  Swan  furnishes  us 
with  what  he  deems  to  be  a  scientific  explanation  of  that  remarkable 
instinct  in  bees,  which  leads  them  uniformly  to  construct  their  cells 
in  the  hexagonal  fashion.    The  solution  of  this  problem  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  bee  and  wasp  have  been  considered  as  possessing  correct 
mathematical  ideas  in  making  their  cells  hexagonal;  but  their  com- 
pound eyes  are  divided  by  hexagonal  marks ;  and  as  the  motions  of 
the  muscles  of  animals  are  directed  very  much  by  the  mode  of  admis- 
sion of  light,  the  shape  of  the  cells  may  be  in  accordance  with  that  of 
the  surface  of  the  eyes.  In  all  imitations  of  objects  the  muscles  take 
a  form  of  action  from  an  organ  of  sense — the  pattern  is  received  by  the 
eye,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  having  produced  in  this 
a  precise  impression  of  its  form,  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  modelled 
so  as  to  continue  its  representation.  The  images  of  external  objects 
always  falling  on  the  brain  of  the  bee  or  wasp  through  the  hexagonal 
divisions  of  the  surface  of  the  eye  in  viewing  near  objects,  produce 
such  habitual  motions  of  the  muscles  as  constitute  unconsciously  the 
hexagonal  form  of  cells ;  and  thus  one  of  the  faculties  of  instinct  is 
accounted  for,  and  the  cause  of  the  mathematical  exactness  explained." 

Condillac  and  his  school  taught  the  sensational  philosophy,  arguing 
that  the  mind  is  purely  passive,  and  formed  in  its  faculties  by  agencies 
from  without;  but  the  above  reasoning  seems  to  furnish  a  correspond- 
ing application  of  mechanical  philosophy,  in  the  explanation  of  vital 
and  mental  phenomena.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Swan  should  have 
propounded  his  theory  so  confidently  as  he  appears  to  have  done. 
Many  living  creatures  construct  instinctively  ;  young  infants  will  often 
do  so,  long  before  their  actions  are  guided  by  knowledge  and  reason ; 
but  there  are  no  facts  to  show  that  correspondence  obtains  between 
the  configuration  of  their  eyes  and  the  particular  forms  which,  by 
preference,  they  delineate.  But  we  should  regard  it  as  a  very  unne- 
cessary consumption  of  the  reader's  time  and  patience,  to  enter  upon 
the  serious  confutation  of  so  far-fetched  an  hypothesis. 
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In  a  chapter  on  "  Different  Conditions  of  the  Brain  for  Co-operating 
with  the  Mind,"  we  find  that  our  author  ranks  with  those  who  maintain 
that  the  natural  differences  of  mental  capacity  are  but  little,  if  any. 
At  this  we  are  rather  surprised,  as  the  question  is  one  not  difficult  to 
be  determined  by  observation,  and  it  is  one  thoroughly  practical ;  and 
Mr.  Swan,  we  should  suppose,  is  much  happier  in  dealing  with  simple 
matters  of  fact  than  with  speculative  topics.  We  suppose,  however, 
that,  whilst  writing  his  book,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried,  like 
so  many  others,  wherever  the  course  of  his  temporary  hypotheses  led 
him.     We  cite  the  following : — 

"  Every  fresh  impulse  requires  one  or  more  fresh  fibres  of  the 
voluntary  tract  for  its  perfect  reception,  and  thus  so  large  a  brain  is 
necessary  for  the  almost  unbounded  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect 
of  man;  therefore,  however  hard  he  may  work,  and  however  much 
knowledge  he  may  acquire,  there  is  always  room  left  for  further  stocks 
of  information.  He  can  occupy  as  much  of  his  brain,  however,  as  he 
pleases,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  his  industry,  or  idleness,  will 
be  his  intellectual  progress,  so  that  the  extent  of  his  attainments  rests 
with  himself" 

And  the  author,  in  the  subjoined  passage,  still  more  explicitly 
evinces  his  levelling  tendencies : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  attainments  of  different  persons,  there  is  the 
utmost  variety :  ignorance  is  usually  attributed  to  weakness  of 
memory ;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  if  proper  pains  had  been  taken 
to  impress  information  on  the  mind  and  brain  in  early  youth,  there 
would  not  have  been  those  occasions  for  showing  such  weakness.  It 
would  not  then  be  decided  that  the  original  powers  are  much  greater 
in  one  than  in  another,  as  to  the  quantity  of  learning  capable  of  being 
introduced  and  retained  by  every  person  of  ordinary  powers,  if  proper 
methods  are  used." 

We  are  not  sorry  that  we  are  approaching  our  limits,  and  that  we 
must  arrest  our  pen.  We  had  marked  several  passages  in  other  parts 
of  the  work  for  citation  and  comment,  but  our  space  is  consumed. 
What  we  have  already  given,  will  justify  the  unfavourable  judgment 
of  Mr.  Swan's  performance,  which  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
declare.  We  know  not  whether  our  criticism  will  meet  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Swan ;  or,  if  so,  whether  he  will  care  for  it.  But  this  we  know, 
that  to  have  reviewed  anything  from  so  respectable  an  author  other- 
wise than  with  commendation,  has  been  to  us  the  occasion  of  unmiti- 
gated regret.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  held 
Mr.  Swan  in  the  greatest  honour ;  his  admirable  plates  of  the  nervous 
system,  drawn,  we  believe,  from  his  own  dissections,  have  often  refreshed 
our  memory  when  knowledge  has  been  fading,  and  when  the  actual 
subject  has  been  unattainable.  We  think  that  our  author  in  deciding 
to  engage  himself  in  discussions  of  psychology  and  cerebral  physiology, 
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has  simply  made  a  mistake, — one,  however,  that  many  ahle  men  have 
made  before  him.  Any  one  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  under- 
takes studies  and  researches  totally  foreign  to  early  pursuits  and  habits 
of  thought,  is  all  but  sure  to  fail.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  won  for  himself 
imperishable  laurels  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
but  failed  entirely  when,  in  his  later  years,  he  took  to  Biblical  exegesis 
and  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  achieved 
renown  as  a  philosophical-minded  chemist;  when,  however,  his  ambition 
led  him  to  aspire  to  a  ball-room  reputation,  we  have  read  that  he  did 
not  attain  to  a  respectable  mediocrity.  Mr.  Swan  has  shown  himself 
for  long  years  to  have  been  a  most  able  and  industrious  worker  upon 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  ;  he  has  clearly  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  elucidate  and  improve  the  physiology.  As  before  observed, 
very  few  men  can  successfully  enter  upon  new  pursuits  in  advanced 
life  ;  mental  adaptiveness  for  particular  studies  must  be  established  and 
secured  in  younger  days  to  attain  success  ;  and  Mr.  Swan  will  probably 
acquit  us  of  disrespect  to  him,  if  we  adduce,  in  reference  to  himself, 
the  sentence  with  which  he  concludes  his  fifth  chapter.  "  It  is  most 
probable  that  unless  a  person  is  gradually  educated  from  his  youth,  he 
will  not  attain  to  excellence  either  in  learning  or  the  arts ;  and  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  changing  his  position  and  leaving  off  an  accus- 
tomed business,  which  depended  on  manual  dexterity." 


Akt.  II.— on  the  condition  of  lunatics  and  idiots 

IN  IRELAND. 

A  YERT  curious,  valuable,  and  highly  interesting  Special  Keport 
upon  the  "Number  and  Condition  of  Lunatics  and  Idiots  in  Ireland," 
as  presented  to  Parliament  in  a  Oeneral  Report  on  the  "  Status  of 
Disease"  in  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  taking  the  last  census  for  that 
country  in  March,  1851,  is  now  before  us. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  particular  object  of  the  Report,  it 
will  be  instructive  to  take  a  glance  at  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  refer- 
ence to  any  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  that  country.  In  1701,  a  workhouse 
was  erected  and  opened  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  which  afterwards  merged  into  a 
Foundling  Hospital.  Sir  William  Fownes,  Bart.,  who  had  been,  in 
1708,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin — writing  to  Dean  Swift  in  the  year  1732 
— says,  "  When  I  was  Lord  Mayor,  I  saw  some  miserable  lunatics 
exposed  to  the  hazard  of  others  as  well  as  themselves.  I  had  six 
strong  cells  made  at  the  workhouse  for  the  most  outrageous,  which 
were  soon  filled  j  and  by  degrees,  in  a  short  time,  these  few  drew  upon 
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US  the  solicitation  of  many,  till  by  the  time  the  old  Corporation  ceased 
(1728),  we  had  in  the  house  forty  and  upwards."  And  in  addition 
he  states,  "  there  is  no  public  place  for  their  (lunatics)  reception,  nor 
private  undertakers,  as  about  London."  In  1730,  this  building  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  Workhouse  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  is  the  first  record  of  the  erection  of  lunatic  cells  in 
Ireland.  In  1711,  by  order  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  at  that  time 
was  the  governor  of  Kilmainham  Hospital  (opened  in  1684  for  dis- 
charged invalid  soldiers),  and  Sir  Patrick  Dun,  physician  of  the  same, 
cells  were  constructed  adjoining  the  infirmary  of  that  institution  for  the 
reception  of  such  soldiers  quartered  in  Ireland  as  might  happen  to  be 
afflicted  with  mental  derangement.  These  original  cells,  which  were 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  cruel  and  unnecessary  coercion 
then  in  use,  for  the  custody,  but  not  the  treatment,  of  the  insane, 
were  thrown  down  in  1730,  and  others,  more  capacious  and  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  their  unfortunate  inmates,  were  erected.  Two 
years  afterwards.  Sir  William  Fownes,  in  answer  to  a  communication 
from  Dean  Swift,  drew  up  a  Proposal  to  the  effect,  "  That  an  Hospital 
called  Bedlam  be  built  in  the  City  of  Dublin  or  Liberties,  for  the 
Reception  of  Lunatics  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom ;"  and  in  allu- 
sion thereto,  wrote,  "  then  I  would  liave  the  cells  at  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital Infirmary — ^lately  made  for  mad  people,  &c. — examined,  how  con- 
venient, and  how  in  all  points  they  are  adapted  to  the  purpose,  with 
the  costs  of  those  cells,  which  I  take  to  be  six  or  eight." 

Next  to  the  above,  and  the  first  of  the  existing  institutions,  both  as 
to  time  and  magnitude,  is  St.  Patrick's  Hospital,  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's, 

"  In  which  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  about  12,000Z.  to  purchase  lands, 
with  the  profits  of  which  to  erect  and  endow '  an  hospital,  large  enough 
for  the  reception  of  as  many  idiots  and  lunatics  as  the  annual  income 
of  the  said  lands,  &c.,"  shall  be  sufficient  to  maintain.  It  is  evident 
from  Swift's  writings,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 

.     .     .  the  little  wealth  he  had, 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad, 

SO  early  as  1731,  when  he  wrote  the  celebrated  and  characteristic 
verses  on  his  own  death.  In  the  following  year  he  communicated 
with  Sir  William  Fownes  upon  the  subject,  who  thereon  addressed  to 
him  the  proposal  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made.  In  1746, 
the  year  after  his  death,  the  executors  of  Swift's  will  were  incorporated 
by  charter  into  a  body  of  governors,  voluntary  contributions  to  a  large 
amount  were  collected,  which,  with  parliamentary  grants  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  Dean's  bequest,  enabled  the  governors  to  erect  the 
present  hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilmainham,  and  to  open  it  for  the 
reception  of  fifty  patients  upon  the  9th  September,  1757." 
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Those  buildings  wliich  were  subsequently  erected,  up  to  tbe  present 
time,  are  given  in  a  very  simple  form  in  table  No.  5,  and  page  60,  of 
the  Report,  and  accompanied  with  much  interesting  and  useful 
information  respecting  the  greatly  increased  accommodation  for  the 
Insane,  both  in  public  and  private  asylums. 

We  will  next  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  very  im- 
portant points  which  are  more  prominently  brought  before  our  notice 
in  this  Keport ;  and  introductory  thereto  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  the  Commissioners : — 

"  We  now  approach  a  subject  on  which  we  possess  some  means  of 
comparison  with  previous  times,  as  for  a  considerable  period  annual 
Beports  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  inspectors  of 
lunatic  asylums,  and  because  it  was  one  that  was  discussed  at  length 
in  the  Report  upon  the  Census  of  1841.  Moreover,  from  the  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  class  now  under  consideration,  who  are 
confined  in  properly  regulated  asylums  and  other  public  institutions, 
the  information  respecting  lunacy  and  idiocy  which  has  been  afforded 
is  much  more  exact  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  at  any  previous  time. 

"  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  Census,  a  special  return,  'Form  I.,'  Table  I., 
requiring  the  names,  or  initials  of  names,  the  age,  sex,  marriage,  rank, 
profession,  and  the  occupation  of  each  person  when  in  health  ; — the 
state  of  education,  peculiar  character  of  insanity,  duration  and  pre- 
sumed cause  of  disease,  as  well  as  the  native  place,  were  procured  for 
all  the  persons  confined  or  under  treatment  in  the  different  lunatic 
asylums  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  lunatics  and  idiots  in  gaols  and 
workhouses.  It  was  also  deemed  advisable  to  make  an  effort  to  col- 
lect, as  far  as  possible,  similar  information  concerning  those  lunatics 
and  idiots  who  were  either  at  large  or  in  the  custody  of  their  friends 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  Census.  '  Form  D.'  was  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  enumerators  (chiefly  consta- 
bulary and  police),  who  were  informed  in  the  'Instructions'  that 
mendicants  and  vagrants  of  these  classes  should  be  described  from  the 
best  local  information  they  could  acquire  ;  and  we  added,  '  where 
lunatics  or  idiots  are  in  the  custody  of  their  friends,  the  inquiry  neces- 
sary to  fill  this  form  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  delicacy.^ 
These  Returns  were  subsequently  verified  by  the  enumerators. 

"  Although  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  similar  inquiry  has  been 
instituted  in  this  country,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  no  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enumerators,  and  that  returns  were  made 
upon  these  forms  of  1073  lunatics  and  3562  idiots.  These  have  been 
classified  by  counties  and  cities  as  lunatics  and  idiots  *  at  large  '  in 
Table  I.,  pages  50,  51.  In  some  cases  the  numbers  specified  in  that 
and  other  tables  given  in  this  Report  differ  somewhat  from  those 
afforded  by  the  inspectors  of  lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland  in  their  Fifth 
Report,  published  in  May,  1851.  In  the  Census  previous  to  the  pre- 
sent, no  attempt  was  made  to  enumerate  the  lunatics  and  idiots  at 
large  or  in  the  custody  of  their  friends,  but  in  the  Report  already 
referred  to  a  return  is  given  of  the  unaccommodated  idiotic  and  insane 
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for  the  different  unions  in  Ireland,  by  which  it  would  appear  that 
3674  idiots  and  931  lunatics,  besides  4380  epileptic  imbeciles,  making 
in  all  8985  of  this  class  were  then  at  large  or  in  the  custody  of  their 
friends.  That  return  was  made  through  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
by  the  relieving  officers  of  each  electoral  division,  but  the  estimate 
entirely  rests  on  the  authority  of  these  officers,  who  merely  stated  the 
numbers  they  believed  existed  in  their  districts  without  specifying  the 
names,  ages,  sexes,  places  of  abode,  or  other  circumstance  of  such 
persons — all  of  great  importance,  if  not  indispensable,  in  arriving  at 
the  numbers  and  condition  of  any  class  of  the  community." 

In  the  Tables  which  accompany  this  Report,  is  comprised  informa- 
tion of  an  extremely  valuable  description,  both  for  present  use  and  for 
future  comparison,  and  of  the  general  objects  of  which  tables  we  will 
give  a  short  explanation. 

Table  1  contains  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  insane  and 
idiotic  in  Ireland,  arranged  according  to  the  provinces — viz.,  Leinster, 
Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught,  and  each  subdivided  into  its  re- 
spective counties. 

Table  2  presents  at  one  view — 

1st.  The  Occupations  of  Lunatics  ; 

2nd.  The  presumed  Causes  of  Insanity,  which  are  placed  under 
these  four  general  heads ^-viz.,  Moral  Causes — Physical  Causes — Here- 
ditary Taint — Causes  which  are  not  specified. 

Table  3  gives  a  classification  of  the  Insane  and  Idiotic  in  re- 
ference to  the  particular  form  of  the  Disease,  and  are  arranged  under 
these  heads  : — Mania — Suicidal  Mania — Monomania — Dementia — De- 
mentia with  Epilepsy — Dementia  with  Paralysis — Idiocy — Unspecified 
Diseases. 

And  in  further  illustration  of  the  preceding  Tables,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  added  a  4th  Table,  containing  1st,  the  Ages — 2nd,  Mar- 
ried— 3rd,  Unmarried — 4th,  Educated — 5th,  Uneducated. 

It  appears  by  the  tabular  statement  that  there  were  "confined 
in  the  Irish  asylums,  prisons,  and  workhouses,"  9980  Lunatics 
and  Idiots,  which  are  thus  divided : — 

Lunatics — Males       .       2503  )  m  i.  i  ko74< 
Females  .       2571  /     ^  ^ 

Idiots — Males  .     .       2666  )  m  ^  i  .f^^a 
T^       ,  ^^ .  ^  >  Total  4906 

„  Females    .       2240  j 

and  in  addition  thereto,  under  the  head  of  "  At  Large,  or  in  the 
Custody  of  their  Friends," — are  1073  Lunatics,  composed  of  554 
males  and  519  females,  thus  making  the  whole  number  of  insane, 
6147. 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  very  great  pains  taken  in  this 
Eeport,  we  will  ofi*er  in  some  detail  a  description  of  a  portion  of  Table 
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No.  2,  in  respect  of  the  occupations  of  lunatics,  as  it  comprises  a  very 
elaborate  classification,  under  ten  principal  classes,  and  which  are 
again  very  numerously  subdivided. 

The  principal  classes  are  thus  described  : — 1st,  Professional ;  2nd, 
Professional  with  Mercantile  Pursuits  ;  3rd,  Literary  and  Educational ; 
4th,  Shopkeepers  and  Traders ;  5th,  First-class  Trades ;  6th,  Second- 
class  Trades  ;  7th,  Agricultural ;  8th,  Occupations  producing  Exposure  ; 
9th,  Special  Female  Occupations;  10th,  Unclassified. 

And  also  as  regards  the  presumed  causes  of  insanity,  under  its  first 
specified  division  already  mentioned — viz.,"  Moral  or  Mental  Causes." 
This  is  formed  into  the  following  fourteenth  subdivision — viz..  Grief — 
Eeverse  of  Fortune — Love  and  Jealousy — Terror — Keligious  Excite- 
ment— Study — Anger — Ill-treatment — Anxiety — Pride  and  Ambition 
— Political  Excitement — Music — Joy — Remorse. 

And  to  enable  our  readers  the  better  to  appreciate  the  information 
contained  in  this  very  curious  and  valuable  Table  to  which  we  have 
just  been  alluding — we  will  place  in  a  short  tabular  form  an  analysis 
of  the  results  obtained  from  the  "  Presumed  Causes  of  Insanity." 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

1st.  Moral  or  Mental  Causes   .     .  370  477  847 

2nd.  Physical  Causes      ....  560  394  955 

3rd.  Hereditary  Taint    ....  169  194  363 

4th.  Unspecified  Causes      .     .     .  4070  3746  7816 


Total  of  Insane  .  .  .  9980 

Adopting  the  same  Tabular  Form,  we  will  also  show  at  one  view  the 
number  of  insane  belonging  to  each  division  as  above  given,  and  com- 
pared with  the  ten  classes  of  occupations  already  spoken  of. 


OCCUPATIONS. 

CAUSES. 

HERE- 

UNSPECI- 

MORAL. 

PHYSICAL. 

DITARY. 

FIED. 

Male  &  Fern. 

Male  &  Fern. 

Male  &  Fern. 

Male  &  Fern. 

1st    Class,  Professional    

40 

54 

31 

279 

2nd  Class,  Ditto,  with   Mer- 

9 

4 

9 

3rd  Class,   Literary  and  Edu- 

cational     

40 

11 

5 

44 

4th  Class,   Shopkeepers      and 

Traders     

25 

13 

6 

66 

5th  Class,  First-class  Trades. 

32 

37 

14 

78 

6th  Class,   Second-classTrades 

78 

76 

16 

251 

7th  Class,   Agricultural    

155 

162 

68 

1213 

8th  Class,  Occupations     pro- 

ducing Exposure    

15 

22 

... 

45 

9th  Class,  Special  Female  Oc- 

cupations            

44 

409 

20 
555 

14 
209 

142 
5689 

10th  Class,  Unclassified     
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To  draw  attention  still  more  strongly  to  the  general  results  from 
these  very  valuable  Tables,  we  cannot  do  so  more  effectually  than  by 
giving  at  length  the  words  of  the  Report. 

"  In  enumerating  the  occupations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  only 
learn  what  amount  of  industrial  education  that  afflicted  class  are 
susceptible  of.  In  instituting  a  similar  investigation  for  the  blind, 
some  information  may  be  gleaned  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
occupation  in  the  production  of  disease,  but  in  studying  the  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  the  propagation  of  lunacy  or  idiocy,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  observe  the  influence  which  the  various 
occupations  and  modes  of  life  have  in  inducing  these  affections.  We 
have  therefore  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  as  much  accuracy  as  was 
possible  with  respect  to  the  previous  modes  of  life  among  lunatics  and 
non-congenital  idiots.  The  results  have  been  classified  and  arranged 
in  Table  LI.,  pages  54  to  57,  in  which  have  also  been  grouped  the 
various  causes,  both  moral  and  physical,  which,  according  to  the 
returns  received,  were  believed  to  have  been  the  immediate  or  exciting 
cause  of  disease  in  this  class.  In  that  Table  are  included  the  entire 
number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  enumerated  on  Table  L,  but  of  these, 
2164  only  have  had  the  causes  of  mental  alienation  assigned,  the 
remainder  being  either  unspecified,  or  concerning  whose  previous  con- 
dition no  accurate  information  could  be  procured — many  of  them  being 
wanderers  and  mendicants.  In  arranging  a  classification  of  such 
occupations  as  might,  in  some  measure,  have  conduced  to  the  propa-i 
gation  of  mental  disease,  difficulties  arise  which  do  not  occur  in 
drawing  up  a  classification  of  the  general  occupations  of  the  community 
where  several  modes  of  life  are  grouped  together,  not  as  they  affect  the 
physical  or  moral  condition  of  the  individual,  but  as  they  minister  to 
the  general  wants  of  the  people. 

"  In  the  following  Table,  ten  divisions  have  been  made.  The  first 
consists  of  the  professional  class,  of  whom  404  were  affected  with 
insanity,  a  large  amount,  considering  the  proportion  which  this  class 
bears  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  and  exceeding  by  a  considerable 
number  all  the  other  specified  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  agri- 
cultural. This  preponderance  of  mental  disease  among  the  professional 
and  upper  classes,  shows  how  much  more  education  and  habits  of 
thought  tend  to  produce  aberration  of  intellect  than  ordinary  manual 
labour.  In  this  class,  disease  was  attributed  to  moral  causes  in  40 
instances,  and  in  54  to  physical.  Among  the  former — grief,  study, 
and  reverse  of  fortune  were  the  causes  to  which  it  was  chiefly  assigned; 
and  in  the  latter  intemperance  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  In  31 
instances  the  disease  was  attributed  to  hereditary  taint,  and  in  279 
cases  no  cause  was  assigned. 

"Among  the  professions  we  find  the  following  numbers  affected 
with  mental  disease  :— clergy,  36  ;  officers,  including  those  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  police,  34;  lawyers  and  attorneys,  28;  and  medical  men,  13. 
Of  the  404  persons  in  this  first  class,  151  were  females,  of  whom  148 
belonged  to  what  is  termed  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society, 
specified  in  the  Table  as  '  gentleman  or  lady.' 
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"  In  the  second  class  are  included  those  engaged  with  professional 
and  mercantile  pursuits  ;  consisting  of  occupations  which  engage  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  labour,  together  with  the  employment  of 
capital,  influenced  by  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  trade  and  merchan- 
dise. This  division  numbers  but  22,  being  the  smallest  of  the 
entire. 

"  The  third  class  we  have  termed  the  literary  and  educational,  con- 
sisting of  those  engaged  in  mental  occupations,  either  of  acquiring  or 
imparting  knowledge.  It  includes  students  and  teachers  of  difterent 
descriptions,  and  numbers  100 — of  whom  65  were  males  and  35 
females.  The  predominating  morbid  influence  among  this  class  is 
believed  to  have  been  study,  of  which  16  cases  are  recorded  among  the 
moral  or  mental  causes. 

"  The  fourth  class,  denominated  shopkeepers  and  traders,  embraces 
all  those  persons  engaged  upon  a  minor  scale  in  trade  or  merchandise, 
together  with  petty  dealers  of  difterent  descriptions.  It  numbers  110 
— of  whom  86  were  males  and  24  females  ;  of  the  specified  occupations, 
71  were  shopkeepers,  and  27  provision  dealers  and  huxters.  Where 
the  causes  have  been  assigned,  reverse  of  fortune  among  the  moral, 
and  intemperance  among  the  physical,  predominated. 

"  In  the  fifth  class  are  included  first  class  trades  ;  it  numbers  161 
persons,  158  males  and  3  females.  The  most  numerous  occupations 
were  clerks,  73  ;  and  cabinet-makers  and  carpenters,  61 ;  grief  among 
the  mental,  and  intemperance  in  the  physical  causes  prevailed. 

"  In  the  sixth  class  are  enumerated  second  class  trades,  among  whom 
the  most  numerous  were  weavers,  96 ;  boot  and  shoe  makers,  76  ; 
tailors,  48 ;  and  smiths,  29.  Masons  and  bricklayers,  painters, 
butchers,  and  flax-dressers  also  aflbrded  many  instances  of  insanity.  The 
entire  number  in  this  division  is  421  persons — 391  males  and  30 
females,  the  latter  consisting  of  confectioners,  and  persons  employed 
in  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  wool.  In  78  instances 
moral  causes  have  been  assigned  ;  and  of  these,  grief,  reverse  of  for- 
tune, love  and  jealousy,  terror,  and  religious  excitement  predominated  ; 
and  in  76  cases  the  insanity  was  attributed  to  physical  causes,  among 
which  intemperance,  fever,  and  injuries  of  the  head  were  the  most 
numerous. 

*'  The  seventh  class  consists  of  all  those  persons  more  or  less  engaged 
in  employments  contingent  upon  agriculture,  general  and  out-door 
labour,  and  other  pastoral  and  rural  pursuits.  It  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  occupations  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  the  largest  division,  numbering  in  it  1598  individuals — 
1496  males  and  102  females ;  the  females  consisting  of  landholders, 
dairymaids,  and  farm  servants,  the  latter  being  thus  distinguished  from 
the  female  household  servants  enumerated  in  the  tenth  class,  and  who 
number  635.  Of  those  specified,  155  were  attributed  to  mental  causes, 
such  as  grief,  reverse  of  fortune,  terror,  love  and  jealousy,  anger  or 
excess  of  passion,  and  religious  excitement ; — 162  to  physical  influences 
— and  of  these,  intemperance,  congenital  malformation,  epilepsy,  fever, 
the  effects  of  climate,  injuries  of  the  head,  and  the  deleterious  effects 
of  mercury,  have  been  recorded  as  the  most  frequent ;  and  68  were 
assigned  to  hereditary  predisposition. 
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"  In  the  eighth  class  are  included  82  persons,  whose  occupations 
necessarily  induce  considerable  exposure,  such  as  seafaring  men,  coach 
and  car  drivers,  constabulary,  &c.  In  this  division,  grief  among  the 
moral  causes,  and  intemperance  among  the  physical,  are  said  to  have 
produced  mental  disease  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances. 

"The  ninth  class  consists  of  special  female  occupations  alone,  and 
numbers  220 ;  among  whom  44  are  said  to  have  become  deranged 
from  moral  causes,  as  grief,  reverse  of  fortune,  terror,  love  and  jealousy, 
and  ill-treatment.  The  physical  causes  assigned  amount  to  only  20, 
of  which  intemperance,  e})ilepsy,  and  fever  were  the  chief. 

"The  tenth  class  includes  such  occupations  as  could  not  well  be 
classed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  such  as  billiard  markers, 
lodging-house  keepers,  mendicants,  &c.,  and  also  the  unspecified.  It 
numbers  6862  persons — 2616  males  and  4246  females — but  of  these 
5675  were  unspecified,  chiefly  idiots.  Among  the  specified  occupations 
or  employments,  that  of  servants  amounted  to  698  —  mendicants 
numbered  347,  soldiers  93,  and  factory  workers  41.  Of  this  class  409 
became  lunatic  or  idiotic  from  mental  causes,  of  which  grief,  reverse  of 
fortune,  love  and  jealousy,  terror,  religious  excitement,  anger,  and  ill- 
treatment  were  the  most  numerous.  In  555  cases  the  assigned 
physical  causes  were  chiefly  congenital  malformation  of  head,  intem- 
perance, epilepsy,  fever,  puerperal  aflections,  the  effects  of  climate, 
paralysis,  disease  of  brain,  and  uterine  derangements.  In  209  cases 
the  disease  is  said  to  have  been  hereditary. 

"  From  an  examination  of  the  totals  of  Table  II.,  we  find  that 
a  return  has  been  made  chiefly  upon  medical  authority,  or  by  the 
governors  of  the  various  asylums,  of  2164  cases  in  which  the  cause  of 
disease  has  been  investigated,  and  an  opinion  offered  thereon.  The 
total  cases  assigned  to  physical  causes  amount  to  954,  the  sexes  being 
as  100  males  to  70*36  females; — those  to  moral  causes  number  847,  in 
which  class  the  reverse  obtains  as  respects  the  sexes,  for  there  we  find 
the  females  predominating  as  128*92  to  100  males.  Those  instances 
believed  to  result  from  hereditary  predisposition  are  363,  the  females 
being  in  the  proportion  of  114*79  to  100  males. 

"  In  both  sections  the  causes  have  been  arranged  in  numerical  order; 
thus  among  the  moral  or  mental  we  find  grief  predominates,  being 
about  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  the  sexes  being  195*7  females  to 
100  males;  reverse  of  fortune,  170;  the  sexes  being  100  males  to  86*81 
females;  love  and  jealousy,  106,  the  sexes  being  67  females  to  39  males; 
terror,  101,  or  62  females  and  39  males ;  religious  excitement,  55,  or 
25  males  and  30  females ;  study,  37,  or  35  males  and  only  2  females ; 
anger  or  excessive  passion,  32,  the  sexes  being  equal;  ill-treatment,  28, 
or  22  females  to  6  males;  anxiety,  24,  or  14  males  to  10  females;  pride 
and  ambition,  only  9,  or  5  females  to  4  males;  political  excitement,  6, 
or  5  males  and  1  female ;  music,  2  males ;  joy,  1  male  ;  and  remorse, 
1  female. 

"Among  the  physical  causes,  we  find  351  cases  attributed  to  con- 
genital disease,  specified  as  malformation  of  head,  and  composed  chiefly 
of  idiots,  the  great  majority  of  whom  might  with  justice  be  classed 
with  those  set  down  under  the  head  of  hereditary  taint ;  the  sexes  are 
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in  the  proportion  of  100  males  to  94  females.  In  216  instances  intem- 
perance is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  insanity,  the  male  sex  pre- 
dominating so  largely  as  to  present  the  proportion  of  100  to  21*35 
females.  Epilepsy  numbers  100,  the  sexes  being  56  females  to  44 
males,  but  this  disease  is,  in  many  instances,  only  a  symptom,  and  both 
it,  disease  of  the  brain,  and  paralysis,  might  all  be  classed  together, 
when  they  would  amount  to  148 : — the  numbers  attributed  to  fever 
are  81,  or  42  males  and  39  females;  to  injuries  of  head  39,  or  33  males 
and  6  females  ;  puerperal  mania  36 ;  the  effects  of  climate,  including 
sun-strokes,  33,  chiefly  males ;  disease  of  the  brain  (not  produced  by 
accident,  including  paralysis,  which  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  cerebral 
affection),  48,  or  29  males  and  19  females ;  the  effects  of  mercury,  19, 
or  16  males,  and  3  females ;  uterine  derangement,  11 ;  venereal 
excess,  7  ;  dyspepsia,  7  ;  cases  attributed  to  rape  and  seduction,  4 ;  and 
to  violent  hysteria,  2. 

"  Cases  attributed  to  hereditary  taint  or  family  predisposition  have 
been  placed  in  a  separate  column,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
how  far  the  inherited  peculiarity  partook  of  the  moral  nature,  or  of  the 
physical  character  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  They 
number  363,  or  194  females  and  169  males.  In  7816  instances  the 
causes  were  not  specified  in  the  returns." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Classification  of  Insane  and  Idiotic  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Disease,  the  Report  gives  an  analysis. 

"  In  Table  III.  the  form  of  disease,  with  the  supposed  cause,  are 
grouped  together,  and  the  latter  arranged  according  to  the  frequency 
of  each  description  of  excitement  or  physical  disease.  Collected  from 
such  a  variety  of  sources,  and  the  returns  filled  by  persons  varying 
much  in  intelligence  and  knowledge,  these  causes  and  descriptions  of 
disease  can  be  but  approximations  to  the  truth,  still  they  are  of  value, 
not  merely  of  themselves,  but  as  a  means  of  comparison  for  future 
investigations.  The  idiotic  amount  to  4906,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  having  been  so  born,  no  information  could  consequently  be  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  the  causes  which  induced  disease.  In  382  idiots 
who  became  so  after  birth,  the  causes  are  specified.  Among  the 
insane,  mania  was  the  form  of  disease  manifested  in  about  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  ;  of  these  669  instances  were  induced  by  moral,  and  400  by 
physical  causes,  while  222  were  attributed  to  hereditary  taint.  In  44 
cases  the  mania  was  of  a  suicidal  character,  grief  and  reverse  of  fortune 
being  the  chief  causes  which  conduced  to  this  phase  of  disease. 
Out  of  417  persons  affected  with  dementia,  in  73  cases  the  disease 
was  attributed  to  moral,  and  in  69  to  physical  causes  ;  while  in  32  it 
was  traced  to  hereditary  predisposition — the  remainder  of  each  of  these 
classes  being  unspecified.  In  277  cases  of  dementia,  169  males  and 
108  females  were  also  affected  with  epilepsy ;  and  15  other  cases,  10 
males  and  5  females,  of  the  same  form  of  mental  aberration,  were  like- 
wise paralytic." 

Another  point  of  very  considerable  importance  has  also  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners,  and  they  have  placed  in  Table  No.  IV. 
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— under  the  heads  already  enumerated,  describing  the  diseases  in 
general  terms  of  the  insane — the  ages  of  them,  whether  married  or  not, 
and  also  whether  educated  or  not,  and  thereupon  observe — 

"  Table  IV.  exhibits  the  ages  of  all  the  persons  specified  in  the 
previous  Tables,  together  with  their  state  of  marriage  and  education. 
From  this  we  learn  that  of  the  entire  9980  persons,  1721  were 
married — 647  males  and  1074  females.  In  some  few  instances  the 
particulars  as  to  the  state  of  marriage  and  education  could  not  be 
discovered. 

"  In  3705  instances  3143  insane,  562  idiotic,  and  69  unspecified — 
the  sexes  being  1996  males  and  1709  females — the  persons  so  affected 
were  educated  according  to  their  respective  ranks  in  life ;  and  from 
this  division  of  the  Table  we  learn  that,  exclusive  of  the  idiotic,  the 
proportions  were  100  educated  to  61  uneducated,  which,  compared 
with  the  proportion  which  the  educated  bear  to  the  ignorant  through- 
out the  general  mass  of  the  community,  confirms  the  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  more  educated  class  being  more  liable  to  mental  affec« 
tions  than  the  unenlightened. 

"  It  is  only  by  a  close  examination  of  this  and  the  foregoing  Tables 
that  the  result  of  this  minute  inquiry  can  be  seen  or  appreciated.  The 
terms  used  for  expressing  the  different  forms  of  disease  in  these  Tables 
are  those  employed  in  the  returns  afforded  by  the  several  public  insti- 
tutions, and  as  such,  whatever  may  be  their  value,  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt  them.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  sufficient  in  this  Report 
to  afford,  in  the  most  comprehensive  arrangements,  the  information 
returned  in  answer  to  our  inquiries — leaving  it  for  special  writers  upon 
this  class  of  disease  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facts  stated  in  these 
statistical  returns  as  they  think  fit.  We  would,  however,  suggest  to 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  insane,  a  more  careful  inquiry  into  the 
cause  and  form  of  disease  under  which  patients  labour,  by  which  means, 
upon  the  next  inquiry  of  this  nature  being  undertaken,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  unspecified  shall  not  appear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  of  those  returned  on  '  Form  D.'  at  their  own  homes,  in  the 
custody  of  their  friends,  or  who  were  wandering  through  the  country, 
shall,  before  an  inquiry  similar  to  the  present  is  again  undertaken,  be 
provided  for  in  establishments  suited  to  their  wants." 

In  addition  to  this  Return,  the  Commissioners  have  extracted  the 
following  information,  contained  in  a  Return  made  by  Wm.  B.  Drury, 
Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Custodies  in  the  matter  of  Idiots  and  Lunatics,  in 
the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  That  108  persons  of  weak  or  unsound  mind — viz.,  76  males,  and 
32  females,  were  under  the  control  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
asylums,  or  under  the  care  of  friends  or  guardians,  in  Mai'ch,  1851,  and 
of  whom  13  were  resident  in  England." 

The  Commissioners  give,  as  a  general  conclusion  from  the  evidence 
contained  in  the  Report,  their  opinion  as  follows : — 

"  Compared  with  the  total  numbers  of  the  insane,  mania  prevailed 
chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Tipperary,  Longford,  King's, 
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Donegal,  and  Londonderry ;  and  the  suicidal  propensity  seemed  to  be 
developed  most  in  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Kildare,  Kerry, 
Armagh,  and  the  city  of  Limerick.  Monomania  was  most  prevalent 
in  the  cities  of  Limerick,  Kilkenny,  and  Dublin,  the  town  of  Drogheda, 
and  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Kildare ;  whereas,  dementia  pre- 
vailed most  in  the  cities  and  counties  of  Waterford  and  Dublin,  the 
city  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  counties  of  Meath,  Galway,  Sligo,  Roscom- 
mon and  Limerick.  In  making  these  calculations,  the  various  persons 
confined  in  the  different  asylums  have  been  included  according  to  their 
county  or  native  place." 

We  conclude  our  analysis  of  this  important  Report  with  the  general 
summary  of  the  Commissioners. 

"  The  total  number  of  patients  confined  in  all  the  lunatic  asylums  of 
Ireland  in  March,  1851,  numbered  3436;  or  1739  males  and  1697 
females,  being  227  more  than  were  returned  in  similar  institutions  in 
1841.  There  were  173  lunatics,  idiots,  and  epileptics  in  the  different 
gaols  and  prisons,  on  the  6th  June,  1841,  and  upon  the  30th  March, 
1851,  286  of  the  same  class  were  confined  in  similar  establishments. 
494  lunatics,  and  1129  idiots  were  located  in  the  different  workhouses 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1851 ;  but  no  comparison  can  be  made  as  regards 
the  numbers  of  a  similar  class  in  1841,  as  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
Census  of  that  period  only  two  or  three  workhouses  were  in  operation. 

"  From  the  foregoing  enumeration,  we  learn  that  5345  of  the  lunatic 
and  idiotic  class  were  imder  restraint  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  Census,  and  of  these  3436  were  in  establishments  specially  erected 
and  intended  for  their  treatment  as  well  as  their  custody  and 
support." 


Art.  III.— autobiography  OF  THE  INSANE.* 

We  cannot  conceive  anything  more  deeply  interesting  to  the  prac- 
tical physician,  so  touchingly  affecting  to  the  philanthropist,  or  in- 
structive to  the  speculative  metaphysician  and  medical  psychologist, 
than  the  account  given  by  those  who  have  recovered  from  attacks 
of  insanity,  of  the  workings  of  the  mind,  and  state  of  their  feelings 
and  sensations,  during  the  existence  of  mental  derangement.  We 
have,  in  previous  numbers  of  this  journal,  placed  upon  record  facts 
bearing  upon  the  subject ;  and  we  purpose  again  directing  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  deeply  interesting  narrative,  illustrative  of  this 
section  of  psychological  literature.  It  appears  that  the  author  of 
the  narrative  before  us  published,  in  the  beginning  of  1851,  in  a  perio- 
dical entitled  the  "Instructor,"  a  short  series  of  papers  in  which  he 
detailed  the  history  of  his  first  attack  of  insanity.      The  pamphlet 

*  "  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  Sufferer  :    being  the  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 
Momingside  Asylum." 
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now  records  the  history  of  a  relapse,  &c.,  which  he  suffered,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Morningside  Asylum, 
near  Edinburgh. 

He  says,  at  the  commencement  of  his  narrative,  that  he  purposes 
"  giving  a  sketch  of  the  interesting  and  unique  community  of  that 
valuable  institution,  with  some  details  of  its  history  and  usefulness ; 
all  of  which — as  being  illustrative  of  nervous  and  mental  disease, 
from  the  pen  of  a  non-professional  observer,  actuated  by  no  official 
predilections  or  professional  prejudices,  but  who  will,  with  an  honest 
purpose,  '  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice,' — may,  1 
trust,  be  considered  both  interesting  and  useful." 

After  detailing  some  facts  connected  with  his  past  life,  he  ex- 
claims— 

"  Let  no  one  make  light  of  this  disease  of  the  soul !  The  unre- 
flecting, in  the  high  springtide  of  health,  when  their  '  bosom's  lord  sits 
lightly  on  his  throne,'  or  those  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  animal  life, 
may  have  no  sympathy  with  the  victim  of  this  terrible  visitation ; 
but  how  soon  may  the  strong  man  of  indomitable  mental  energy  be 
laid  prostrate  in  the  dust  by  the  derangement  of  a  little  nerve  in  the 
network  of  his  brain,  and  have  all  his  pride  and  power  reduced  to  the 
imbecility  of  childhood !  The  poor  nervous  dyspeptic  is,  like  the  leper 
of  old,  shut  out  from  the  social  endearments  of  life.     To  him — 


'  The  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine,' 

has  no  charms.  He  has  lost  his  way  in  the  world;  and  the  very 
affections  of  love,  and  home,  and  childhood,  where  he  was  wont  to  garner 
all  his  hopes,  are  to  him  either  utterly  perverted,  or  steeped  in  the 
waters  of  bitterness.  Like  Hamlet,  '  This  brave  o'erhanging  firma- 
ment, this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,'  why,  it  appears 
no  other  thing  to  him  than  a  'foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of 
vapours.'  And  so,  proud  man,  '  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  appre- 
hension how  like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the  world!  the  paragon  of 
animals !'  this  rare  quintessence  of  dust,  when  a  screw  gets  loose  in 
the  complicated  idiosyncrasy,  becomes  a  poor  craven  thing,  a  moral 
coward,  and  the  most  helpless  and  pitiable  of  organized  creatures. 
Such  was  my  own  case ;  and  this  moral  cowardice  was  the  most  dis- 
tressing feature  of  my  malady.  I  thought  I  was  the  basest  and  most 
contemptible  being  in  existence,  the  abhorred  of  Grod  and  man,  and 
the  sure  object  of  eternal  reprobation  ;  and,  in  my  misery,  self-destruc- 
tion became  a  fixed  idea  in  my  mind : — '  Any  way — any  way,  out  of 
the  world !'  1  met  with  nothing  at  home  but  the  most  devoted  gen- 
tleness and  attention.  My  wife  was  to  me  a  ministering  angel  in  all 
my  sorrows,  for  which  she  now  suffers  by  failing  health ;  but  I  have 
often  sadly  reflected  on  the  fate  of  those  east  among  the  rude  and 
unfeeling,  who  meet  with  no  sympathy,  but  rather  cruel  reproaches, 
for  giving  way  to  imaginary  woes.  Imaginary !  '  A  man's  spirit  may 
sustain  his  infirmities,  but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?'     Depend 
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upon  it,  reader,  that  the  nervous  sufferer  would  bear  mere  physical 
pain,  before  which  you  might  shrink,  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and 
would  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  shake  off  the  incubus  that  weighs 
upon  his  brain,  and  poisons  the  very  fount  of  life,  with  every  healthy 
moral  perception.  He  can  no  more  shake  off  his  chronic  nightmare 
by  any  effort  of  his  will  than  you  can  shake  off  a  headache.  And  let 
me  entreat  every  humane  reader  who  may  honour  these  sentences  with 
a  perusal,  to  treat  the  wailings,  and  even  childish  eccentricities,  of 
such  a  sufferer  with  the  utmost  forbearance  and  gentleness,  lest  he 
may  unwittingly  precipitate  the  fate  of  a  fellow-creature,  the  blameless 
victim  of  a  diseased  organism,  and  often  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
suicide  and  madness.  How  often  have  I  come  home  in  distraction, 
weary  of  the  burden  of  life,  and  resolved  to  throw  myself  from  a 
back-window,  a  height  of  five  storeys !  It  is  painful  to  go  over 
this  dark  retrospect ;  but,  as  I  think  a  faithful  narrative  of  my  suf- 
ferings and  delusions,  with  my  subsequent  merciful  recovery,  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  I  shall  venture,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to 
proceed." 

The  author  soon  afterwards,  in  his  mental  agony,  attempted  suicide, 
by  putting  a  quantity  of  pungent  snuff  called  "  Taddy"  into  boiling 
water,  and  then  swallowing  the  compound ;  but  this  proved  ineffectual, 
and  only  induced  violent  hiccuping. 

"  It  is,  fortunately,"  he  observes,  "for  persons  in  my  unhappy  situa- 
tion, difficult  to  procure  the  more  deadly  mineral  or  acid  poisons,  but 
my  diseased  thoughts  now  fixed  upon  laudanum  as  a  last  resource.  I 
had  read  the  affecting  account  of  poor  Cowper,  in  his  efforts  at  self- 
destruction,  having  procured  a  half-ounce  phial  of  laudanum,  as  a  deadly 
dose,  and  I  procured,  by  pennyworths  at  a  time,  in  different  shops, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  that  the  quantity,  as  I  thought, 
might  be  effective.  But,  as  night  approached,  and  the  terrors  of  death 
and  the  judgment  stood  in  array  before  me,  along  with  the  cruel  injury 
I  was  about  to  inflict  on  my  poor  family,  better  thoughts  got  the 
ascendency,  and  the  deadly  draught  was  thrown  over  the  window,  with 
a  resolution  to  banish  such  a  fearful  purpose  for  ever  from  my  mind. 
But  the  demon  of  self-destruction  was  not  to  be  exorcised  so  easily, 
and  it  haunted  me  with  the  morbid  and  fixed  purpose  of  moral  in- 
sanity. I  had  been  so  distracted,  that  for  some  days  I  had  been 
unfit  to  attend  to  my  duties  at  the  chamberlain's  office,  and  I  felt  as 
if  hurried  by  an  irresistible  impulse  and  inevitable  necessity  to  consum- 
mate my  terrible  purpose.  Accordingly,  with  thief-like  caution,  and 
'  method  in  my  madness,'  I  procured  the  like  quantity  of  laudanum 
by  the  same  means  as  before,  and  concealed  it,  till  I  should  go  to 
bed  with  my  sleeping  draught,  and  '  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.' 

"  This  was  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  July,  1852.  When  I  think  on 
it,  I  cannot  account  for  the  moral  torpor  of  my  mind,  but  by  the  con- 
viction that  my  brain  was  overwhelmed  with  insanity.  Pity  for  my 
poor  wife  and  children,  I  seemed  to  have  none ;  and  a  sense  of  my 
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moral  responsibility  to  God,  as  a  free  agent,  must  have  been  greatly 
obscured  or  lost.  Greedily  I  swallowed  the  deadly  draught,  and  lay 
down  in  a  stupor  of  misery,  never,  as  I  believed,  to  open  my  eyes 
again  on  this,  to  me,  world  of  woe.  I  think  it  might  be  four  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning  that  I  awakened  to  a  dim  consciousness  of 
existence,  and  of  what  I  had  done.  The  walls  of  my  bedroom,  as  I 
sat  up,  seemed  to  be  revolving  with  a  vertical  motion,  and  the  furni- 
ture and  pictures  on  the  wall  continued  spinning  round,  till  my  eyes 
grew  sore  and  my  brain  giddy  with  watching  their  rotatory  evolutions. 
With  the  exception  of  a  feehng  of  stupor  and  giddiness,  I  felt  well 
and  happy ;  and  I  lay  the  whole  of  that  day  and  next  night  in  a 
soporific  and  delicious  dream,  between  sleeping  and  waking.  On  the 
Sunday  I  walked  with  my  brother  in  the  fields,  was,  very  talkative  and 
merry,  and  went  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  I  kept  my  own  council, 
however,  regarding  the  laudanum,  and  in  the  evening  I  drank  tea  with 
my  sister  in  London-street,  without  exciting  any  feeling  but  surprise 
and  apprehension  at  my  apparent  rapid  recovery  and  high  spirits.  I 
left  London-street  alone  in  the  evening,  intending  to  visit  the  grave  of 
a  dear  friend,  Captain  Charles  Gray,  a  true-hearted  Scottish  poet,  in 
the  beautiful  cemetery  of  the  Dean  ;  but  fortunately  I  had  changed  my 
mind,  or  had  felt  unable  for  the  journey,  as  I  found  myself  in  the 
Meadows,  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  bathing  meadow,  tower, 
and  tree  with  a  flood  of  golden  light.  While  enjoying  the  soft  efful- 
gence, I  was  suddenly  struck  with  a  faintness  at  the  heart,  and  a 
violent  palpitation  commenced,  as  if  the  wheel  at  the  cistern  was 
hurrying  on  to  a  sudden  crash.  Believing  I  was  instantly  dying,  from 
the  violent  throbbing  of  my  heart  and  brain,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
I  reached  a  seat,  and  entreated  some  persons  who  observed  my  distress 
to  let  my  friends  know  that  I  was  dying.  Here,  with  a  crowd  ga- 
thering round  me,  1  watched,  as  if  for  the  last  time,  the  sun  descending 
behind  some  trees  on  the  horizon,  and,  convinced  I  had  but  a  few  mo- 
ments to  live,  the  thought  of  what  I  had  done  overwhelmed  me  with 
terror  and  the  certainty  of  eternal  pedition.  Recollecting  that  I  had 
observed  some  discoloured  spots  on  some  parts  of  my  body  in  the 
morning — no  doubt  a  healthy  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off"  from  the 
citadel  of  life  the  deleterious  drug  I  had  swallowed — the  thought 
rushed  on  me  that  mortification  had  commenced,  and  further  confirmed 
my  dread  of  speedy  dissolution.  My  friends  at  length  came,  and  took 
me  home,  the  palpitation  having  somewhat  abated ;  but  my  dream- 
like recollections  of  the  subsequent  events  of  that  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  are  but  the  reminiscences  of  insanity.  Still,  as  in  my 
former  delirium,  I  was  obscurely  conscious  of  a  double  mental  agency, 
knew  every  object  and  person  around  me ;  and,  as  there  appeared  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  whispering  and  watching  going  on,  I  thought  I  was 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  me  up  to  the  hands  of  justice  as 
a  flagrant  criminal.  How  I  passed  the  night  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  was 
unconscious  of  the  sorrow  and  distraction  of  my  wife ;  but  all  next 
day  I  talked  and  sung  incessantly ;  and  though  I  am  no  singer,  and 
not  remarkably  gifted  with  the  powers  of  elocution,  my  recitations 
and  songs,  from  the  ample  stores  of  my  memory,  seemed  so  touching 
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and  effective,  that  I  shed  tears  of  emotion  and  joy  at  my  own  exquisite 
utterances.  The  exalted  egotism  of  the  maniac  was  fairly  in  the  as- 
cendant ;  but  though  elevated  in  my  spirits,  I  was  somewhat  conscious, 
from  sad  experience  of  the  former  fiery  ordeal  I  had  gone  through, 
that  this  bewildering  excitement  was  a  premonitory  symptom  of  ap- 
proaching brain  fever,  and  entire  mental  alienation.  I  believed  I  had 
ruined  my  character  for  ever  with  my  employer  ;  but  as  I  was  to  put 
a  bold  face  on  my  infamy,  I  had  determined  to  resume  my  avocations 
next  day,  and  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  the  chamberlain  who  kept  such 
a  rascal  in  his  employment.  Meantime  the  whispering  and  plotting 
seemed  still  to  be  going  on,  and  I  had  resolved  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  keep  a  sharp  look-ont,  when  in  the  evening  I  was  solicited  by 
my  brother  and  other  two  relatives  to  accompany  them  in  a  short  ex- 
cursion to  the  country,  in  a  cab.  To  this  1  cheerfully  acceded,  mar- 
velling much  where  we  were  going,  or  what  friend  we  were  to  visit.  I 
had  scarcely  taken  my  seat,  however,  when  I  suspected,  from  their 
manner,  the  covert  purpose  of  the  drive,  and  the  truth  dawned  upon 
me  that  they  were  conveying  me  to  a  madhouse.  But  I  felt  passive 
and  resigned  to  my  fate,  thinking  I  should  find  a  refuge  from  disgrace, 
where  the  finger  of  scorn,  or  the  reproaches  of  cruelty  or  malice  would 
not  disturb  my  solitude  and  repose ;  and  I  voluntarily  gave  up  to  my 
friends  my  penknife,  believing,  in  my  partial  gleam  of  sanity,  that  I 
could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  edge  instruments.  In  a  few  minutes, 
accordingly,  I  found  myself  an  inmate  of  Morningside  Asylum." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  conduct  and  feelings  soon 
after  his  admission  to  the  asylum.  His  advent  naturally  excited  the 
curiosity  of  some  of  the  other  patients  in  the  estabUshment,  whom 
he  says : — 

"Welcomed  me  into  their  community  with  congratulations  and  laughter. 
Some  eyed  me  with  curious  and  critical  inquisitiveness,  and,  like  all 
other  little  isolated  communities,  were  impatient  to  know  who  I  was, 
where  I  came  from,  and  what  had  brought  me  there.  I  told  them 
I  was  Peter  M'Craw,  the  tax-gatherer  from  Leith,  so  graphically 
described  in  poor  Kobert  Gilfillan's  song,  and  that  I  had  been  driven 
demented  by  ill-usage.  But  I  was  assured  they  were  all  happy  there, 
there  were  no  taxes  to  pay,  and  everybody  laughed  at  the  folly  of  the 
world  without ;  an  assurance  which  was  corroborated  by  a  hearty  peal 
of  laughter.  After  stripping  and  getting  into  bed,  I  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  attendants,  to  be  very  noisy  ;  I 
could  not  sleep,  nor  allow  others  to  sleep,  and  I  could  not  lie  still, 
from  nervous  excitement ;  and  I  was  forthwith  hurried  away  to 
another  part  of  the  house,  through  a  long  line  of  corridors  and  echoing 
galleries,  where  I  was  put  into  a  separate  apartment,  and  locked  up, 
with  night,  and  solitude,  and  a  distempered  brain,  in  a  madhouse.  1 
was  not  yet,  however,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  though  somewhat 
confounded  by  my  unceremonious  reception ;  and  having  some  exag- 
gerated notion  of  my  own  importance,  I  believed  I  was  confined 
through  some  political  manoeuvre  connected  with  the  pending  election 
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of  Mr.  Macanlay,  who  had  some  time  before  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
"  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  with  a  compUmentary  letter  on  my  poetical 
efforts.  Thus  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  for  a  little  sustained  me.  1 
thought  an  acquaintance  who  had  died  in  the  Asylum  ten  years 
before  was  still  living,  immured  in  one  of  its  cells,  and  a  bonnet  which 
was  lying  beside  me  seemed  the  identical  bonnet  that  he  wore ;  and  I 
somehow  comforted  myself  with  the  assurance  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
Combe,  would  visit  me  next  day,  and,  penetrating  the  secrets  of  my 
prison-house,  would  not  suffer  a  person  of  my  importance  to  be  robbed 
of  his  liberty.  I  tried  in  vain  to  sleep,  but  the  hardness  of  my  bed, 
suiting  ill  with  the  extreme  attenuation  of  my  body,  would  not  suffer 
me  to  rest,  while  the  nervous  state  I  was  in,  and  the  dreadful  noises 
that  now  assailed  my  ears,  entirely  put  to  flight  nature's  soft  nurse, 
and  threw  me  into  a  horror  of  great  darkness  and  misery.  Being 
rather  sensitive  in  regard  to  personal  cleanliness,  before  the  daylight 
had  faded,  I  was  shocked  to  observe  stains  on  the  bed,  a  thing  purely 
accidental  and  exceptional ,  while  a  utensil  of  gutta  percha — (earthen- 
ware being  obviously  inadmissible  in  such  a  place) — distressed  me 
with  its  strong  ammoniac  odour.  In  the  apartment  on  my  right,  a 
poor  maniac  raved  through  a  blasphemous  form  of  prayer  the  whole 
night,  cursing  Grod,  as  he  called  it,  with  all  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
and  tongue ;  while  in  that  on  my  left  another  old  madman  reasoned 
high  on  the  perplexities  of  fate  and  free-will,  faith  and  works,  with  all 
the  energy  of  a  Calvinistic  divine,  and  never  seemed  to  sleep  a  wink. 
Another  shouted  and  sung  through  the  watches  of  that  dreadful  night, 
*  Cain  was  a  murderer !  Cain  was  a  murderer !'  which  ran  through  my 
very  soul  with  terror,  as  a  denouncement  and  reproach  levelled  at  my- 
self ;  while  the  swearing  and  blasphemies  which  ever  and  anon  startled 
the  dull  ear  of  night,  blending  with  my  distempered  fancy,  threw  me 
into  a  delirium  of  insanity,  and  were  enough  to  whirl  the  soundest 
brain.  I  now  thought  I  was  cast  into  hell,  and  herding  with  the 
damned,  beyond  all  reach  of  hope  or  mercy,  and  my  sensations  under 
this  delusion  were  indescribable.  Anon  '  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of 
my  dream,'  and  I  thought  I  was  in  my  grave,  buried  alive,  deep,  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  I  gasped  for  breath,  and  marvelled  that 
there  should  be  life  in  the  tomb,  or  any  sense  of  its  horrors.  I 
pinched  my  body,  and  groped  about  the  walls  to  be  assured  that 
I  was  a  living  man,  and  to  get  out  of  my  perplexity.  But  these  wild 
hallucinations  overwhelmed  my  tottering  reason ;  yet  I  never  entirely 
lost  consciousness  and  memory,  and  can  look  back  on  the  whole  drama 
like  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  troubled  dream. 

"  The  cold  grey  dawn  of  the  summer  morning  at  last  broke  in  upon 
my  delirium,  but  its  uncertain  light  at  first  gave  greater  scope  to  my  dis- 
ordered imagination,  which  converted  the  folds  of  the  bedclothes  into 
serpents  and  reptiles,  and  all  sorts  of  loathsome  creeping  things, 
'  hydras,  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.'  With  this  impression  stamped 
on  my  brain,  I  started  to  my  feet  in  horror,  with  my  eyes  riveted  on 
the  hideous  sight ;  and  there  I  stood  transfixed,  and  unable  to  move 
for  many  minutes,  in  unutterable  terror.  At  length,  slowly  reaching 
down  my  hand,  as  daylight  increased,  to  touch  one  of  the  immovable 
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monsters,  I  was  mightily  relieved  to  find  nothing  but  the  folds  of  the 
bedclothes,  and  that  I  myself  was  the  only  living  thing  in  the  room. 
My  two  next-door  neighbours  still,  at  intervals,  continued  their  exer- 
cises ;  and  an  occasional  howl  and  rhapsody  of  oaths  fell  on  my  ear,  and 
testified  that  I  was  still  somewhere  in  the  land  of  the  living.  But  I 
had  now  lost  all  consciousness  of  where  I  was.  1  felt  exceedingly  un- 
well and  feverish  after  so  much  agitation,  and  would  fain  have  slept, 
but  no  slumber  would  visit  my  eyelids,  and  from  the  increasing  com- 
motion I  heard,  the  business  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  commencing.  By 
and  by  my  door  was  opened,  and  my  clothes  tiung  down  upon  the  floor, 
but  no  one  spoke  to  me,  till  a  stout,  good-natured  looking  man  came  in 
with  some  coffee  and  bread,  and  spoke  kindly  to  me  while  I  took  break- 
fast. I  then  managed  to  dress,  and  walked  out  into  a  court,  where  I 
felt  delighted  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning  after  the  horrors  of 
such  a  night.  Here  I  saw  a  most  outre  group  of  human  beings  moving 
about — epileptic,  idiot,  and  fatuous  persons,  with  all  the  miscellaneous 
oddities  and  eccentricities  of  a  madhouse.  I  did  not  suspect  I  was  in 
Bedlam,  but  imagined  I  was  in  some  hydropathic  establishment  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  I  began  to  feel  my  brain  getting  clearer, 
and  reason  partially  resuming  her  seat,  though  I  was  perplexed  to 
recognise  in  the  persons  about  me  friends  and  relatives,  no  doubt 
arising  from  some  obscure  association  or  resemblance,  one  of  whom  was 
a  son  of  my  own,  who,  poor  fellow,  was  then  far  away  on  the  deep,  deep 
sea,  but  none  of  them  could  I  get  to  understand  or  communicate  with 
me,  which  distressed  and  puzzled  me  very  much.  I  was  now  cheered 
by  a  visit  from  the  medical  gentlemen,  who  inquired  kindly  into  my 
condition,  and  gave  some  orders  regarding  regimen  and  the  bath.  I 
kept  in  the  airing-ground  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  towards 
evening  my  hallucinations  returned,  and,  though  I  was  conscious  of 
sitting  on  a  bank  opposite  a  wall  of  the  court,  I  could  not  shake  off  the 
impression  that  I  was  in  my  own  bedroom,  and  that  some  one  was 
listening  at  the  keyhole ;  thus  confirming  the  theory  of  the  dual  orga- 
nization of  the  brain,  which  had  lost  its  balance,  one  section  being  par- 
tially sane,  while  the  other  was  utterly  crazed.  To  my  solitary  apart- 
ment, and  to  bed,  again  I  went,  but  not  to  sleep.  The  poor  maniac  on 
my  right  again  commenced  his  revolting  blasphemies,  and  he  on  my 
left  his  controversial  monologue,  while  the  same  stunning  noises  and 
bowlings,  with  '  Cain  was  a  murderer !'  again  assailed  my  ears.  I  got 
through  the  night,  however,  without  the  aid  of  *  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,'  with  less  misery  than  the  preceding,  and  was  glad  when  I 
was  called  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  the  tepid  bath. 
Then  the  sweet  breath  of  the  morning,  while  '  the  opening  gowan  wet 
wi'  dew'  spangled  the  fragrant  grass  in  the  courtyard,  went  to  my 
heart  with  its  freshness,  cooling  my  fevered  brain,  and  bringing  tears 
of  grateful  joy  to  my  eyes.  But  the  thought  that  I  was  deserted  by 
'  all  the  world  and  my  wife,'  and  an  object  of  scorn  and  abhorrence  to 
my  friends,  was  ever  uppermost.  One  of  my  greatest  privations  was 
the  want  of  snuff,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  was  much  gratified  by 
the  receipt  of  a  parcel  containing  a  supply  of  that  necessary  article, 
with  other  memorials  of  kindness,  which    I  knew  could  only  come 
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from  tlie  true  friend  of  my  home  and  heart.  This  was  the  best  medi- 
cine to  my  bruised  spirit,  and  helped  to  remove  my  suspicious  dread  of 
desertion  and  contempt.  The  mental  fog  was  clearing  away,  and  I 
entered  into  communication  with  some  of  my  companions,  who  seemed 
very  willing  to  take  me  under  their  protection.  An  arithmetician  in- 
structed me  in  figures,  a  '  stickit  minister'  in  divinity,  and  a  crazed 
flunkey,  who  assured  me  they  were  all  mad  but  himself,  maintained 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  the  editor  of  a  certain  journal,  and  that  he 
himself  knew  Robert  Burns  (who  died  long  before  he  was  born),  and 
assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  some  of  his  best  poems.  So  '  time 
and  the  hour'  move  through  the  day,  and  another  almost  sleepless 
night,  disturbed  by  the  same  demoniac  noises  as  before." 

On  the  morning  after  his  admission,  he  became  sensible  as  to  his 
exact  position,  knew  that  he  was 

"  In  the  Asylum  at  Morningside,  and  felt  also  satisfied  that  my  friends 
had  done  wisely  in  removing  me  to  the  security  of  such  a  retreat.  I 
felt  that  I  had  been  snatched  from  destruction  by  the  merciful  inter- 
position of  Providence,  and  that  I  would  yet  be  permitted,  with  reno- 
vated health,  to  resume  my  place  and  usefulness  in  society,  and  feel  the 
endearments  of  my  own  fireside.  These  sane  thoughts  came  over  me 
with  a  healthful  and  exhilarating  influence,  and  I  lay  down  at  night  in 
my  weary  solitude  with  more  comfort  than  I  had  felt  for  many  a  day, 
and  got  some  snatches  of  sleep,  notwithstanding  the  pandemonian 
noises  around,  which  were  now  becoming  familiar.  Through  the  day 
I  now  found  rational  companionship  and  literar}'"  conversation  with  an 
educated  man,  who  had  been  bred  for  the  church,  and  who  had  carried 
off  several  prizes  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics.  But  he  turned 
out  too  rude  and  self-important  for  me,  his  disease  evidently  being  an 
inflated  notion  of  his  own  consequence  as  a  gentleman,  which,  with  his 
boorish  manners,  would  obviously  render  the  unfortunate  man  unfit  for 
society.  But  I  found  here  a  brother  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions,  and, 
as  a  prose  writer,  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent — the  author  of  a 
volume  of  very  considerable  merit.  He  kept  his  room  during  the  day, 
busy  with  his  book  or  pen,  and  came  out  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
evening  to  walk  round  the  airing-ground.  He  proved  a  good  talker, 
and  a  very  interesting  companion,  was  full  of  anecdote  and  humour 
above  the  common  pitch  ;  and,  having  seen  much  of  the  world,  and 
read  a  good  deal,  though  somewhat  loose  in  his  opinions,  we  went  over 
the  world  of  books  and  authors  together  with  mutual  pleasure,  and 
never,  for  the  short  time  I  enjoyed  his  society,  flagged  from  a  dearth 
of  matter.     These  evening  reunions  were  further  enlivened  by  an  old 

man,  J G ,  the  same  who  reasoned  on  divinity  all  night — who 

walked  before  us  good-naturedly  on  our  rounds,  serenading  us  on  his 
fiddle  with  all  his  might,  and  occasionally  interpolating  an  observation 

of  his  own  in  his  peculiar  line  of  metaphysics.     Honest  J seemed 

to  respect  us  as  philosophers,  and  we  gladly  accepted  of  his  homage. 
My  friend  was  the  crack  contributor  to  the  '  Morningside  Mirror,'  a 
miscellany  printed  and  published  in  the  Asylum,  and  written  by  the 
patients ;  and  his  contributions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  would  do  no 
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discredit  to  works  of  far  higher  pretensions.  Poor  C !  his  malady- 
seemed  to  be  exalted  ideas  of  his  own  consequence,  and  of  his  great  and 
even  royal  lineage,  combined  with  unfortunate  social  propensities,  which 
had  crazed  his  brain,  and  driven  him  into  a  madhouse.  He  left  the 
Asylum  shortly  after  I  knew  him,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  learn  that 
his  mental  health  is  confirmed,  and  that  he  had  found  useful  and  salu- 
tary occupation  for  his  talents." 

The  acute  symptoms  of  the  author's  attack  having  subsided,  he  was 
removed  to  what  he  terms  the  third  gallery  of  the  Western  Asylum, 
appropriated  to  convalescents.     He  says — 

"  Here  I  found  myself  in  a  comfortable  parlour,  among  about  a  score 
of  quiet,  rational-looking  men,  some  of  whom  appeared  attentive  and 
polite,  and  welcomed  me  into  their  society  with  a  frank,  homely  courtesy. 
After  breakfast,  and  looking  over  some  periodicals  and  newspapers,  with 
which  the  patients  are  here  supplied  every  Sunday  morning,  I  attended 
for  the  first  time  the  forenoon  service  in  the  chapel,  under  the  pastoral 
ministration  of  Mr.  Lorimer,  the  chaplain.  Here  I  found  about  three 
hundred  patients,  with  their  respective  attendants,  assembled  from  all 
departments  of  the  asylum,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  the  still- 
ness and  propriety  of  their  demeanour,  contrasting  favourably  with  the 
levity  and  ostentatious  parade  often  exhibited  in  some  more  fashionable 
places  of  worship.  Here  were  the  imbecile  and  fatuous  by  nature,  with 
the  hopeful  convalescent;  the  confirmed  maniac,  with  the  peculiar  grey 
light  of  insanity  glittering  in  his  troubled  eye,  and  the  inexplicable 
monomoniac,  with  his  fixed  delusion — rational  and  intelligent  on  every 
point  but  one  ;  the  moping  idiot,  the  brain-struck  epileptic  and  para- 
lytic, the  demented  victim  whose  mental  life  and  light  had  been  obscured 
or  extinguished  by  misfortune,  and  whom  the  world  had  cast  forth  as 
lumber ;  the  unhappy  victim  of  nervous  hypochondria,  with  unhinged 
brain,  who  meets  from  the  healthy  and  inconsiderate  with  more  reproaches 
than  pity  :  here  were  they  all  assembled,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  with  all  their  delusions  and  woes,  reverently  inclined  to  join  in  the 
worship  Him  who  had  seen  meet  to  afflict  them  with  the  heaviest  of 
human  calamities,  and  lifting  up  their  voices  in  cheerful  praise  to  the 
common  Father  and  Everlasting  One,  whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
The  service  was  judiciously  short  and  varied,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
soothing  and  beneficial  influence  ;  for,  amidst  all  the  moral  perversion 
and  obscurity  of  thought  among  the  insane,  the  one  grand  idea  of  God 
above,  and  the  better  land,  seems  never  to  be  extinguished.  Here  I 
got  out  to  a  new  airing-ground,  and  a  new  society,  and  a  new  sphere  of 
observation.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  a  cheer- 
ful letter  to  my  wife,  who,  1  learned,  had  called  every  visiting  day,  but 
whom  I  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  see.  At  night  I  went  to  the 
same  bed  again  in  the  dormitory,  from  which  I  had  a  week  before  been 
so  unceremoniously  expelled ;  but  diu'ing  those  six  nights  so  agitated 
and  unwell  had  I  been,  that  I  did  not  sleep  as  many  hours.  When  the 
drowsy  goddess  with  leaden  sceptre  would  press  on  my  eyelids,  a  feeling 
of  horror,  a  sensation  as  of  impending  death,  came  over  me,  which  made 
me  both  to  long  for  and  dread  the  approach  of  sleep.     But  I  had  now 
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sufficient  tranquillity  to  read  ;  and  with  the  grey,  growing  light  of  the 
summer  morning,  I  beguiled  many  an  hour  with  a  book,  till  the  bell  at 
six  o'clock  tolled  the  welcome  advent  of  a  new  day,  when,  with  my 
strange  bed-fellows,  1  gladly  rose,  made  my  bed,  and  got  a  cold  shower- 
bath,  now  substituted  for  the  tepid,  the  electric  shock  of  which  dis- 
pelled all  the  vapours  of  hypochondria,  and  restored  me  to  myself.  I 
was  terribly  distressed  with  the  extreme  emaciation  of  my  body,  and 
sitting  on  the  hard  seats  gave  me  much  discomfort,  as  I  was  unable  from 
weakness  to  keep  long  on  my  feet,  or  to  walk  much ;  but  I  was  encou- 
raged to  think  that  in  the  land  of  life  and  hope  I  would  yet  be  enabled 
to  conquer  all  my  sorrows.  Shut  up  within  the  walls  of  this  little 
world,  one  day  was  exactly  like  another  in  its  monotonous  course ;  but 
I  now  had  a  new  world  of  books  in  the  small  library  of  the  Asylum,  and 
a  most  novel  and  most  interesting  world  of  life  in  the  strange  society 
around  me." 

Being  now  transferred  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Rowe,  he  was  requested  by 
that  physician  to  contribute  a  poetical  piece  to  the  "Morningside  Mirror;" 
and  accordingly,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Muses,  he,  under  their  inspi- 
ration, wrote  one  day,  whilst  reclining  on  a  bank  in  the  airing-ground, 
when  "bathed  in  sorrow  and  tears,"  and  surrounded  by  the  "babbling 
and  interruptions"  of  his  poor  companions  in  affliction,  the  following: 

INVOCATION  TO  HOPE. 


Star  of  the  crushed  and  bleeding  heart ! 
Thy  mildest  influence  impart, 

To  soothe  a  pilgrim's  woe ; 
Wrecked  on  the  leeward  shores  of  life. 
Unequal  to  the  storm  and  strife, 

That  all  must  share  below. 

Piercing  through  sorrow's  darkest  dream, 
O  let  him  feel  the  glorious  beam, 

That  lights  the  soul  to  God  : 
Like  day- spring  from  on  high  descend, 
That  he  may  see  the  gracious  end. 

And  kiss  the  chastening  rod. 

Like  clouds  of  floating  incense,  roll 
Immortal  visions  on  his  soul. 

That  he  may  feel  the  glow, 
The  fragrant  amaranthine  bloom, 
That  springs  in  realms  beyond  the  tomb, 

Untouched  by  human  woe. 

With  introverted  eye,  no  more 
The  secret  springs  let  him  explore 

Of  his  corrupted  heart, 
But  look  to  Him,  the  undefiled, 
With  all  the  faith  that  warms  a  child, 

Unchilled  by  human  art. 

Love  inconceivable  and  pure, 

A  righteousness  that  shall  endure. 

Will  then  his  thoughts  employ  : 
His  sorrows,  that  no  tongue  can  tell, 
Who  triumphed  over  death  and  hell. 

That  we  might  share  his  joy. 


Lead  him  to  fountains  fresh  and  clear, 
Where  dreams  of  childhood  may  endear. 

In  sweet  perennial  bloom, 
And  soothe  his  sere  heart's  withering  woe, 
That  wraps  all  lovely  things  below 

In  shadows  of  the  tomb. 

O  !  in  the  realms  of  life  and  hope. 
No  more  in  darkness  let  him  grope. 

Like  wretch  without  an  aim ; 
But  strong  of  purpose  and  of  will, 
The  true  and  faithful  part  fulfil, 

That  love  and  kindred  claim. 

Ah !  what  were  life,  and  what  were  death, 
If  reft  of  love,  and  hope,  and  faith  ? 

A  gulf  of  dark  despair  ! 
But,  fired  by  these,  the  enraptured  soul. 
Pierces  through  time's  obsctirest  goal, 

T(i  scenes  divinely  fair. 

Divinely  fair  !  creation  young. 

When  God's  own  sons  in  triumph  sung. 

And  hailed  the  dawn  of  time  ; 
What  shouts  of  angels  and  of  men, 
Will  hail  Emanuel's  glorious  reign. 

In  Heaven's  eternal  cUme. 

Give  him  through  mists  obscure  to  trace. 
The  glories  of  creative  grac-e. 

Of  dignity  and  love, 
In  nature's  face  serenely  fair, 
In  all  that  thrills  the  vocal  air. 

Or  warbles  through  the  grove. 
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Thou  rising  and  thou  sinking  sun, 
Bright  emblem  of  the  Eternal  One, 

O  light  again  his  eye, 
Like  patriarch  of  old  descried, 
To  meditate  at  eventide 

In  solitary  joy. 

Star  of  the  beautiful  and  true. 

Once  more  descend  like  evening  dew. 

Or  morning's  genial  beam  ; 
With  song  of  lark  and  breath  of  balm, 
O  find  or  make  thy  suppliant  calm. 

And  soothe  his  maniac  dream. 


O  seal  his  eyes  in  dreamless  sleep. 
That  he  no  more  may  wake  to  weep. 

Starting  in  horror  wild  ; 
Or  lap  his  soul  in  dreams  of  youth. 
Warm  with  the  glow  of  love  nnd  truth, 

That  charmed  him  when  a  child. 

With  food  and  raiment  give  content, 
And  all  the  good  by  mercy  lent. 

With  grateful  heart  to  prize  : 
A  body  sound,  and  healthful  mind. 
And  hope  that's  not  to  earth  confined, 

But  centered  in  the  skies. 


After  referring  to  the  great  amelioration  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  introduced  since  the  days  of  the  celebrated  Pinel,  the  author 
observes : 

"  My  own  youthful  recollections  of  a  madhouse  were  associated  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  solitary  cell,  cruel  coercion,  the  clanking  of  chains, 
and  the  bowlings  of  despair,  from  having  frequently,  when  a  boy,  wit- 
nessed such  scenes  in  the  Bedlam  of  my  native  place,  one  of  the  earliest 
public  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  Ah  !  could  I  then  have 
dreamed  that  I  myself  should  one  day  be  the  inmate  of  an  asylum,  the 
terrible  conception  would  surely  have  whirled  my  brain,  so  miserable 
were  the  impressions  of  what  I  had  seen  on  my  youthful  mind.  But 
how  well  it  is  for  us,  that 

'  Heaven  in  its  mercy  hides  the  book  of  fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed — our  present  state. ' 

*Else,'  as  Pope  justly  adds,  'who  could  suffer  being  here  below?' 
Bedlam  was  then  one  of  the  regular  sights  of  the  place,  and  often  a 
spectacle  to  gratify  the  idle  and  unfeeling  curiosity  of  vulgar  minds, 
which  could  feel  any  gratification  in  looking  upon  this  last  of  human 
afflictions — the  temporal  wreck  of  an  immortal  mind.  Often  have  I 
accompanied  the  keepers  at  supper-time,  when  doling  out  to  the  poor 
creatures  their  portion  of  potatoes  and  salt  (but  1  rather  fear  the 
latter  condiment  was  sometimes  dispensed  with),  and  I  can  never  forget 
the  wild,  startled  look  of  many  a  cadaverous  visage  which  the  grating 
lock  and  the  unwonted  light  roused  from  its  wretched  lair.  To  some, 
chained  among  straw  like  wild  beasts,  their  food  was  thrust  through 
a  loop-hole  in  the  wall,  their  only  window,  while  others  were  left  to 
devour  theirs  in  the  dark  as  best  they  migfit.  The  more  harmless  or 
convalescent  patients — if  such  a  condition  as  convalescence  was  then 
recognised  in  such  places — were  assembled  in  the  evenings  and  portions 
of  the  day  in  a  common,  ill-ventilated  room,  under  the  charge  of  a 
keeper,  armed  with  a  terrible  thong  (the  same  with  which  poor  Abban 
Hassan,  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  suffered  his  flagellations),  and  a  supply 
of  straitjackets  for  the  unruly.  Frequent  were  the  scourgings  with 
this  instrument  of  torture ;  and  a  supplementary  infliction  was  readily 
found  in  a  pump  in  the  court,  surrounded  by  a  box,  into  which 
the  refractory  patients,  male  or  female,  were  thrust,  while  a  pitiless 
torrent  of  water  was  poured  for  a  long  time  on  their  distracted  brain. 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  unmitigated  solitude.     No  voice  of  prayer  or 
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praise  hallowed  the  day  of  rest ;  and  the  only  sound  that  met  the  ear 
of  the  citizen  enjoying  a  quiet  walk  in  the  fields  on  that  blessed  day 
was  the  shrill  whistle  of  some  solitary  wretch,  or 

'  Moody  madness  laughing  wild  amid  severest  woe.* 

"  But  I  turn  from  this  heart -saddening  spectacle,  with  its  many  un- 
told tales  of  unutterable  woe,  to  the  cheering  atmosphere  of  life  and 
light,  which  sheds  a  spirit  of  hope  and  comfort  over  the  beautiful  pre- 
cincts of  Morningside  Asylum.     At ,  the  fearful  motto  of  Dante 

might  appropriately  have  been  written  on  the  portal.  Here  words  of 
hope  and  consolation  might  adorn  the  gateway,  speaking  better  things 
to  the  unfortunate  and  their  friends  in  the  day  of  calamity,  than  our 
forefathers  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  dark  days  that  are  happily  for  ever 
past." 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  weekly  balls  at  the  asylum 
will  interest  our  readers  : — 

"  Strangers  are  always  expected,  and  every  one  very  properly  wishes 
to  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  acquit  themselves  with  pro- 
priety, in  honour  of  the  event.  Accordingly,  at  seven  o'clock,  from  all 
departments  of  the  asylum  the  patients,  accompanied  by  their  respective 
attendants,  came  trooping  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  for  the  ball- 
room. On  entering  the  spacious  and  brilliantly -lighted  hall,  I  was 
never  more  struck  and  interested  than  by  the  spectacle  that  met 
my  gaze.  Here  were  from  300  to  400  persons  of  that  class,  who  were 
formerly  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  social  intercourse,  like  the  lepers 
of  old — pariahs  of  the  human  race — assembled  for  the  exhilarating  and 
healthful  enjoyment  of  music  and  the  dance,  and  forming  as  decorous 
and  wise-like  a  festive  party  as  could  be  found  in  all  broad  Scotland. 
When  arranged  for  the  dance — which  is  gone  about  with  the  utmost 
propriety  and  politeness,  each  gentleman  courteously  selecting  his  own 
partner — the  tout  ensemble  of  this  extraordinary  and  unique  spectacle 
must  astonish  and  delight  every  stranger.  First  comes  a  Scotch  reel. 
Perhaps  from  forty  to  fifty  couples  wait  with  glistening  eye  the  start- 
ing note,  when  ofl'  they  go,  with '  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels,'  making 
the  waUs  of  the  stately  mansion  vibrate  to  their  vigorous  tread,  as  if 
sorrow  and  despair  had  never  followed  their  footsteps,  or  cast  a  shadow 
over  their  path.  Grrotesque  and  odd  enough  are  some  of  their  motions; 
and,  as  the  '  mirth  and  fun  grow  fast  and  furious,'  to  watch  their  rapid 
evolutions,  as  I  do  with  my  mind's  eye  at  present,  seems  like  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  wizard  dream.  It  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of 
Bedlam  broke  loose,  but  of  Bedlam  in  ecstasy,  till  the  fiddles  give  their 
closing  scream  of  discord,  when  the  whirling  group  is  arrested,  and  with 
many  a  profound  bow,  and  politely  leading  of  partners  to  their  seats,  the 
assemblage  is  all  in  an  instant  quietly  seated  again,  the  ladies  on  one 
side  of  the  hall,  and  the  gentlemen  opposite,  while  the  strangers  are  set 
apart  on  the  orchestra  side.  But  now  a  song  is  announced  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  anon  a  voice  is  heard  from  among  the 
group  of  patients,  chanting  very  sweetly  Ballantyne's  pretty  nursery 
song  of  '  Castles  in  the  Air,'  which  is  listened  to  in  eloquent  silence,  and 
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rapturously  applauded  at  the  close.  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  on  another  evening  I  vv^as  secretly  gratified  by  hearing  a 
song  of  my  own,  '  My  Bosom  Flower,'  sung  by  Dr.  E-owe,  with  his  hne 
vocal  powers,  the  author  being  unknown  to  all  present,  and  congratulating 
himself  in  his  obscurity.  Quadrilles,  country  dances,  and  every  variety 
of  exercise  for  the  '  light  fantastic  toe,'  succeed,  in  which  the  delighted 
patients  acquit  themselves  admirably;  and  so,  alternating  with  the  song 
and  the  dance,  the  evening  passes  away,  winged  with  delight,  till  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  when  the  Queen's  Anthem, finely  and  heartily 
sung  by  the  whole  assemblage,  closes  the  extraordinary  and  gratifying 
scene." 

The  author  then  details  the  history  of  his  gradual  restoration  to 
mental  health,  of  the  advantages  he  derived  from  the  shower-bath, 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  attention  to  diet,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Like  many  patients  in  a  similar  stage  of 
convalescence,  he  expressed  an  anxiety  to  return  to  his  own  fireside, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  black 
clouds  that  had  been  hovering  over  him  had  all  dispersed.     He  says — 

"  I  now  felt  my  health  so  much  improved,  that,  urged  by  strong 
necessity  and  every  motive  of  duty  and  afi'ection,  I  began  to  look  about 
for  some  employment ;  and  through  the  influence  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  and  with  the  sanction  and  recommendation  of  Dr.  Skae,  I 
got  an  appointment  as  a  collector  for  the  Edinburgh  Water  Company. 
This,  however,  after  a  week's  trial,  I  found  so  much  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  my  strength  and  faculties,  that,  with  feelings  of  deep  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment,  I  was  forced  to  relinquish  it.  1  became 
perplexed  with  the  simplest  calculations.  I  lost  money,  and  1  literally 
lost  myself,  having,  on  the  last  day  of  my  collecting,  become  so  bewil- 
dered in  streets  long  familiar,  that  I  could  not  discriminate  north  from 
south,  or  east  from  west,  as  if  my  brain  were  completely  turned.  I 
became  very  much  alarmed,  and  went  next  day  to  the  asylum,  to  con- 
sult Dr.  Skae,  who  immediately  made  arrangements  for  my  return  ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following,  I  was  replaced  in 
my  old  quarters,  and,  fortunately,  just  in  time  to  avert  the  dreaded 
relapse  of  a  diseased  brain.  The  cloud  of  hypochondria  was  hovering 
over  me,  and  threatening  to  wrap  my  spirit  again  in  its  dusky  folds ; 
but,  as  it  is  only  those  who  have  felt  the  iron  of  such  a  malady  enter 
their  souls  that  can  sympathize  with  or  understand  me,  I  will  not  inflict 
on  the  reader  any  further  allusion  to  a  nameless  misery,  that  can  only 
find  adequate  expression  in  the  pathetic  and  terrible  eloquence  of  the 
Book  of  Job." 

After  his  return  to  the  asylum  the  author  was  allowed  to  resume  all 
his  former  privileges.  For  some  time  previous,  he  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  visiting  the  billiard-room  of  the  old  house,  a  recent  addition  to 
the  comforts  of  the  asylum,  and  a  boon  of  great  value  to  many  of  the 
patients.  Here  he  regularly  saw  the  newspapers,  and  the  leading  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day,  and,  what  was  of  great  importance  to  his  personal 
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comfort,  he  had  the  luxury  of  a  sofa,  or  stuff-bottomed  chairs,  on  which 
to  rest  his  attenuated  frame,  a  pleasure  which  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  society  of  a  superior  class  of  patients,  of  obliging  gentlemanly 
manners.     Like  the  poor  lunatic  of  Crabbe,  Sir  Eustace  Grray, 

"  They  would,  with  free  and  easy  air, 
Appear  attentive  and  polite ; 
Would  veil  their  woes  with  manners  fair, 
And  pity  with  respect  excite." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  describe  some  of  his  companions.     He 
observes : — 

"  A  very  beautiful  billiard-player  was  Mr. i,  an  old  inmate  of 

the  house,  and  quite  a  psychological  curiosity.  He  seemed  like 
a  man  walking  in  a  dream ;  and  indeed  the  strange  delusions  of 
lunacy,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  my  poor  harmless  friend, 
bear  a  remarkable  affinity  to  the  phenomena  of  dreams.  The  most 
absurd  and  improbable  things  do  not  strike  the  dreamer  as  being  either 
absurd  or  improbable,  but  are  stamped  upon  his  brain  and  his  senses 
with  all  the  force  of  reality ;  and  while  one  faculty  is  in  an  abnormal 
state  of  action,  the  presiding  judgment,  or  the  power  of  comparison 
and  causation,  is  totally  in  abeyance.  In  our  friend's  case,  historical 
events  and  personages,  from  the  dream-land  of  memory,  were  perpe- 
tually mirrored  on  his  brain,  but,  like  the  images  in  a  broken  mirror, 
in  disjointed  fragments.  I  was  greatly  amused  by  the  conversation  of 
the  polite  old  gentleman.  The  highest  compliment  he  thought  ho 
could  pay  me,  was  to  suppose  me  four  thousand  years  old ;  for  the 
events  and  persons  of  the  present  generation  were  as  but  of  vesterday, 
and  unworthy  of  notice.  A  portion  of  his  extraordinary  reminiscences 
may  be  worth  recording,  not  in  the  spirit  of  levity  or  ridicule,  but,  as 
I  said,  in  the  light  of  a  psychological  curiosity  : — 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr. ,  I  knew  old  Noah  very  well !     There  were  two 

Noahs  whom  I  knew;  but  old  Mr.  Noah  lived  some  thousand  years  before 
the  Noah  you  refer  to,  who  built  the  ark.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  the  ark,  and  furnished  some  very  useful  hints 
in  regard  to  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  and  so  forth.  He  was  a 
very  respectable  man  Noah,  with  a  decent  family,  but  unfortunately 
he  got  into  very  dissipated  habits  in  his  old  age,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
I  could  say  to  him,  he  indulged  in  brandy  and  water,  to  a  very  hurtful 
excess ! 

"  Julius  Caesar  was  a  very  clever  man,  with  a  bald  forehead ;  but  I 
was  more  intimate  with  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedonia,  as  I  was 
long  in  the  military  profession  myself.  I  one  time  commanded  three 
millions  of  men  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  tall.  No ;  they  were 
not  Lilliputians.  I  knew  Captain  Gulliver  very  well.  And  they 
were  smart  enough  little  fellows,  but  my  men  were  excellent  marks- 
men— they  always  aimed  at  the  eyes,  and  never  missed.     Ill  tell  you, 

Mr. ,  the  most  extraordinary  thing  you  ever  heard,  which  beats 

railroads.  I  was  once  transported  from  the  farthest  shores  of  India  to 
the  centre  of  Africa  in  three  minutes !'     'By  what  means  ?'  he  re- 
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peated  in  reply  to  a  question  respecting  his  method  of  transit.  '  By  a 
bomb !'  In  reply  to  my  remark,  on  the  danger  of  being  wafted  so 
rapidly  over  vast  oceans,  he  continued,  '  Yes ;  it  was  attended  with 
considerable  danger.  I  once  came  down  souse  into  the  ocean ;  but 
fortunately  I  hailed  a  vessel,  which  came  to  my  relief,  and  I  pursued 
my  journey  to  the  wilds  of  Africa,  with  the  loss  of  only  ten  minutes  !' 
Sometimes,  however,  the  poor  gentleman  would  seem  doubtful  of  his 
own  veracity,  or  the  strength  of  his  memory,  and  remark,  '  My 
memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  and  my  health,  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  rather  failed  me,  which  makes  my  head  a  little  confused.' 
And  thus  he  moves  about  in  his  waking  dream,  wearing  out  his  ex- 
istence between  his  pipe  and  a  game  at  billiards,  diversified  occa- 
sionally by  a  short  excursion  in  the  neigboui'hood,  in  charge  of  an 
attendant." 

The  author,  after  recording  some  historical  facts  connected  with  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Asylum,  observes,  when  speaking  of  some 
of  the  causes  of  insanity, — 

"  It  is  melancholy  to  think,  that,  of  all  the  causes  of  insanity,  in- 
temperance is  found  to  be  the  most  prolific  ;  a  terrible  result  that  may 
well  make  the  drunkard  pause  in  his  infatuated  career.  Of  the  cases 
admitted  into  the  Asylum  during  1852,  no  less  than  50  were  from  this 
cause  alone — 34  males  and  16  females  ;  the  males  being  usually  as  two 
to  one  of  the  females  in  these  cases.  This  amounts  to  the  startling 
number  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cases  admitted ;  and,  apart  from 
the  females,  to  26  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

"  But  there  is  an  obscure,  though  very  frequent  cause  of  insanity,  little 
known  as  such,  and  seldom  adverted  to,  for  obvious  reasons,  though 
well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  insane,  which  I 
simply  allude  to. 

"  A  very  general  delusion  I  found  to  be  a  belief  in  some  mysterious 
and  unseen  agency,  such  as  electricity,  mesmerism,  or  spirit  intercourse 
(a  prevailing  delusion  not  confined  to  Bedlam),  of  which  many  think 
they  are  made  the  victims  by  the  doctors,  or  some  imps  of  darkness. 
One  patient  is  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  hunted  out  of  America  by 
this  devilish  agency,  followed  by  the  doctors,  who  were  concealed  in 
the  vessel,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  finally  landed  in  Morningside 
Asylum,  where  the  same  parties  still  operate  on  him  with  their  electric 
experiments.  Apart  from  this  fixed  delusion,  he  is  perfectly  sane,  and 
a  very  obliging  and  useful  person.  Another  man  is  similarly  tor- 
mented ;  and  believing  he  is  acted  upon  through  the  medium  of  water, 
has  a  great  horror  of  that  fluid,  actually  turning  pale  when  he  sees 
any  one  wash  their  hands.  In  the  parlour  and  bedroom  of  which  I  was 
an  inmate,  I  had  long  observed  a  very  quiet,  sensible-looking  man, 
and  was  curious  to  know  what  had  brought  him  there,  or  how  he  was 
affected.  For  this  purpose  I  sometimes  talked  with  him,  but  could 
get  no  clue  to  his  malady,  or  the  trace  of  any  insane  symptom,  his 
only  peculiarity  being,  that  he  was  constantly,  when  not  at  work  in 
the  grounds,  reading  his  Bible.  One  day,  however,  on  asking  how  he 
did,  he  solved  the  mystery,  by  telling  me  that  he  would  be  quite  well, 
if  they  would  let  him  alone  with  their  electricity.     Another,  a  most 
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useful  and  mueh-esteemed  patient,  thinks  there  is  an  electric  machine 
in  his  head,  caused  by  the  swallowing  of  ground  glass. 

"  Apart  from  the  large  class  who  are  imbecile  and  idiots  by  nature, 
I  think,  from  my  own  observation,  that  the  bulk  of  those  afflicted  by 
mental  disease,  are  originally  of  weak,  and  seldom  above  average  intel- 
lect ;  and  that  very  few  could  reply  as  did  the  celebrated  Robert  Hall, 
to  the  impertinent  question  of  a  foolish  person,  as  to  what  had  brought 
him  to  a  madhouse,  '  What  will  never  bring  you  here — too  much 
brain.'  Of  all  the  multitudinous  causes  of  insanity,  these  fixed  delu- 
sions are  found  the  most  difficult  and  hopeless  to  deal  with.  The 
brain  has  somehow  got  an  unaccountable  twist,  and  to  attempt  to 
reason  with  them  on  their  preposterous  fancies  is  quite  absurd,  as  on 
that  particular  point  they  have  unfortunately  no  reason  to  appeal  to, 
and  it  only  makes  them  angry;  and  no  doubt  the  irritation  they  are 
subjected  to  by  inconsiderate  contradiction  when  at  liberty,  renders 
them  unfit  for  social  or  domestic  life. 

"  I  was  always  very  much  struck  with  the  sedative  influence  which 
an  asylum  has  on  new  patients.  Though  brought  there  often  manacled 
and  stark  mad,  it  seemed  as  if  by  instinct,  and  '  to  the  manner  born,' 
they  fell  at  once  into  the  routine  of  the  place,  and  were  soothed  or  sub- 
dued by  the  scene  and  the  atmosphere  around  them.  One  poor  fellow 
was  brought  bound  hand  and  foot,  his  distracted  friends  thinking  their 
very  lives  in  danger  from  his  violence.  He  was  instantly  released 
from  his  bonds,  and  soon  appeared  parading  the  galleries  among  the 
other  patients,  dressed  in  the  ordinary  costume,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
as  '  one  of  us,'  though  still  distinguished  by  a  sullen  pride,  and  a 
stern  but  passive  resistance  to  all  conciliation  or  inducements  to  any 
sort  of  work.  This  in  general  pleasant  result  must  arise  partly  from 
the  feeling  of  protection  and  security  which  an  asylum  affords,  and 
partly  from  the  sense  of  a  power  and  authority  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  resist.  The  sleeping  dormitories — containing,  as  I  said, 
sometimes  twenty  beds,  so  clean,  well-aired,  and  comfortable — have 
also  a  tranquillizing  and  excellent  effect.  In  mental  disease,  '  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.'  Night,  darkness,  and  solitude  are  the 
parents  of  phantasy  and  terror,  and  more  especially  with  a  disturbed 
brain ;  but  in  these  dormitories  a  feeling  of  society,  cheerfulness  and 
light — a  jet  of  gas,  with  fires  in  winter,  being  properly  kept  burning 
all  night,  and  an  attendant  among  the  sleepers,  diffuses  great  comfort, 
and  dispels  the  sensations  of  terror.  These  good  effects,  it  may  be 
useful  to  observe,  are  most  strikingly  exemplified  when  the  disease  is 
taken  in  its  earliest  stage  ;  the  chances  of  cure,  as  proved  by  statistical 
evidence,  being  then  as  four  to  one  in  favour  of  the  patient." 

We  cannot  afford  the  space  to  quote  more  at  length  from  this  inte- 
resting brochure.  It  has  its  faults  and  exaggerations,  but  we  pass  them 
over,  being  only  anxious  to  select  those  portions  of  the  pamphlet  that  are 
likely  to  amuse  and  instruct  our  readers.  As  an  episode  in  the  life  of 
a  man  who  has  suffered  from  an  attack  of  insanity,  and  as  giving  an 
insight  into  the  interior  of  one  of  the  principal  Scotch  Asylums,  we 
think  the  work  will  be  usefid  to  the  public. 
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Six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  book  was  published  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  existence  but  mind  or  spirit  in  the  universe,  all  the  supposed  mate- 
rialism around  us  being  only  an  illusive  and  unreal  phantom.  A  prize 
of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered  to  any  one  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  some  three  or  four  individuals  agreed  on  by  the  author  and  the 
respondent  as  competent  to  decide,  should  be  pronounced  to  have 
satisfactorily  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  former.  This  challenge 
was  never  publicly  heard  of  more,  and  therefore  we  conclude  was 
never  accepted.  To  the  uninitiated  in  the  history  of  metaphysics, 
the  above  fact  may  seem  curious  enough ;  but  it  may  serve  at  all 
events  to  show  that  the  Berkeleian  cosmology  and  psychology  (which 
are  one)  exhibit  a  phase  of  speculation  which,  however  strange  and 
staggering  its  results,  has  something  to  say  for  itself  which  is  too 
plausible  or  perplexing  to  be  answered  off-hand — either  to  be  refuted 
by  Dr.  Johnson  stamping  with  his  foot,  or  as  Pope  has  it, — 

**To  be  vanquished  by  coxcombs  with  a  grin." 

We  have  little  space  for  Berkeley's  history ;  but  the  purity, 
benevolence,  and  disinterestedness  of  his  character,  in  connexion  with 
his  extraordinary  talents,  gained  him  deserved  admiration  in  his  day 
Pope  ascribed  "to  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven;"  and 
Atterbury,  an  acute  but  not  very  charitably- tempered  man,  said,  after 
his  first  interview  with  him:  "so  much  understanding,  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such  humility,  I  did  not  think 
had  been  the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman." 
Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits,  as  Sir  James  Macintosh  remarks, 
concurred  "in  loving,  admiring,  and  contributing  to  advance  him." 
He  was  born  in  Kilkenny,  in  1684.  In  1709,  appeared  his  "  New 
Theory  of  Vision  ;"  and  the  next  year  his  "  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,"  in  which  he  totally  denies  the  existence  of  every  kind  of 
matter,  whatever,  independently  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  In  1712, 
he  defended  still  further  his  system  of  Immaterialism,  in  his  "  Three 
Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous."  He  wrote  a  number  of 
other  works,  but  the  above  contain  his  metaphysical  theories.  His 
"  Minute  Philosopher"  was  addressed  to  the  various  characters  which 
the  free-thinking  of  the  times  had  assumed  ;  and  his  "  Analyst,"  and 
his  "Defence  of  Free-thinking  in  Mathematics,"  were  designed  to 
prove  that  mathematicians  admitted  mysteries  into  science  greater 
than  those  of  faith ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  comprised  even 

.*   "Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D,,  Bishop  of  Cloyne." 
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falsehoods.  The  latter  allegation  gave  rise  to  Robins' s  "  Discourse," 
and  Maclaurin's  "  Treatise  on  Fluxions,"  and  was  thus  satisfactorily 
answered. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Berkeley 
was  his  offering  to  resign  the  deanery  of  Derry,  worth  1100/.  a  year  to 
him,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  North 
American  savages,  by  means  of  a  college  to  be  erected  in  Bermuda. 
The  scheme  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  government  dis- 
honourably failing  to  perform  its  promises  of  aid ;  and  Berkeley 
returned  to  England,  after  spending  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
seven  years  of  his  life,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  in  vain. 
Some  of  his  biographers  say  that  he  had  previously  rejected  an 
English  mitre.  After  his  return,  however,  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Cloyne.  He  afterwards  declined  the  see  of  Clogher,  which  was  worth 
twice  as  much ;  and  though  urged  by  some  of  his  friends,  in  1747, 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  the  vacant  primacy  of  Armagh,  he  wholly 
rejected  the  idea.  On  removing  to  Oxford,  in  1752,  to  superintend 
the  education  of  one  of  his  sons,  he  wished  to  resign  the  bishopric  of 
Cloyne ;  but  the  king  declared  he  should  "  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of 
himself."     He  died  in  1753. 

The  idealism  of  Berkeley,  unlike  that  of  the  Germans,  stands  forth 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  country  which  gave  it  birth  almost  as  an 
insulated  phenomenon — not  as  a  normal  development  of  principles 
before  admitted,  or  regarded  as  established  in  a  reigning  school  of 
metaphysics.  It  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  general  sense  and 
tendency  of  British  thinking,  whatever  Berkeley  may  say  to  the 
contrary.  For  he  persuaded  himself  that  because  the  vulgar  think 
only  and  talk  only  of  what  they  actually  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  and 
smell,  and  never  trouble  themselves  about  any  unknown  substratum 
in  which  the  qualities  of  the  objects  that  occasion  their  sensations  are 
supposed  to  inhere — they  therefore  are  the  abettors  of  his  views  in 
rejecting  all  materialism.  "Rejecting  all  materialism" — an  am- 
biguous expression  this,  it  may  be  said.  It  may  be  so,  and  no  doubt 
is  so ;  but  Berkeley  tells  us  in  brief  what  he  means  by  it  when  he 
says  that  the  "  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  only  so  many  sensations  in 
their  [men's]  minds,  which  have  no  other  existence  but  barely  being 
perceived."^  Whatever  be  the  case  in  the  Continental  schools,  and 
especiall}^  in  Germany,  certain  it  is  that  no  considerable  number  of 
men  in  our  country  have  ever  maintained  a  doctrine  which  can  be 
regarded  as  akin  to  this.  We  have  as  yet  had  no  school  of  idealists. 
The   development  of  the  continental  idealism,  on  the  contrary,  has 

*  "Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  9  i. 
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been  gradual  and  continuous,  from  its  germ  in  Descartes,  through 
Malebranche,  Spinoza,  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian  school,  and  Kant,  down 
to  the  strange  and  pantheistic  phases  which  it  has  successively- 
assumed  in  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  We  have  had  no  such 
development ;  and  we  are  too  cautious  a  people  to  be  led  away  so  far 
from  terra  firma  and  "  common  sense,"  (so  much  decried  in  some 
quarters)  as  to  allow  either  our  imagination  or  our  logic  to  carry  us, 
to  such  an  extent,  into  the  inconsistencies  and  dangers  of  intangible 
and  airy  speculation.  Happily  we  prefer  doubt,  or  even  ignorance,  to 
floundering,  like  the  later  G-erraans,  beyond  our  depth  in  a  sea  which 
has  neither  a  bottom  nor  a  shore.  And  what  is  more — we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  our  ignorance  or  our  doubt.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  had  among  us  what  can  properly  be  called  a  school 
of  idealists — a  school,  we  mean,  that  has  with  Berkeley  maintained 
that  mind  or  spirit  is  the  only  substance  in  the  universe.  For  even 
Reid  and  Stewart  were  decided  dualists,  whatever  interpretation 
akin  to  Kantism  or  even  to  Fichteism  some  of  their  statements  may  be 
regarded  as  capable  of  bearing,  when  exposed  to  a  refined  criticism 
which  they  never  anticipated.  A  proof  of  this  is  contained  in  the 
words  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  a  foot-note  to  Reid's  Section  on  a 
"  Material  World  ;"  as  follows  : — 

"  Consciousness  assures  us  that  we  are  immediately  cognisant  not  only 
of  a  self,  but  of  a  not-self,  not  only  of  mind  but  of  matter ;  arid 
matter  cannot  be  known  as  existing  except  as  something  extended. 
To  this  I  venture  a  step  beyond  Reid  and  Stewart ;  though  I  am 
convinced  that  their  philosophy  tended  to  this  conclusion,  which  is 
in  fact  the  common  sense  of  mankind." 

Nevertheless,  though  Berkeley  founded  no  school  among  us,  and 
represented  no  school ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  not  stood 
entirely  alone,  in  his  denial  of  an  external  universe  in  the  sense  in 
which  its  existence  is  ordinarily  maintained.  John  Norris,  a  clergy- 
man, published  his  '•'  Essay  towards  the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  World,"  in 
1704 ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Berkeley  was  acquainted  with 
this  book.  Its  purport  was  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  Malebranche, 
nous  voyo7is  tout  en  Dieu,  to  its  legitimate  results.  Malebranche  said 
he  could  not  deny  a  material  world,  because  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  demanded  its  admission ;  but  he 
did  not  know  what  use  to  make  of  it  when  he  had  admitted  it ;  for  he 
asserted  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  all  our  perceptions  and 
ideas  being  the  immediate  effect  of  a  sort  of  contact  with  the  Deity  ; 
so  that  the  states  of  our  own  minds  are  really  attached  to  the  mind  of 
God.     Norris  does  not  appeal'  to  have  cared  what  became  of  matter 
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his  only  concern  being  to  establish  that  "all  objects  are  seen  or 
understood  through  the  instrumentality  of  ideas ;  that  these  ideas  do 
not  derive  their  existence  from  the  senses,  but  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  divine  nature  itself;  so  that  an  intelligible,  that  is  ideal  world 
exists  really  and  only  in  God."  Arthur  Collier,  Rector  of  Langford 
Magna,  holds  opinions  in  his  "  Clavis  Universalis,"  published  in  1713, 
completely  identical  with  those  of  Berkeley,  of  whose  speculations 
(which  came  out  about  the  same  time)  he  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware ;  though  he  had  read  Malebranche  and  Norris.  Collier's  mode 
of  stating  his  argument  is  quite  as  clear  and  able  as  that  of  Berkeley ; 
while  as  a  writer  he  is  not  equal  to  the  bishop  in  beauty  of  style  and 
variety  of  illustration.  It  is  worthy  to  be  noted  that,  in  some  cases, 
he  puts  his  argument  almost  in  the  same  terms  as  Berkeley  does. 

"  I  declare  that  in  affirming  that  there  is  no  external  world,  I  make 
no  doubt  or  question  of  the  existence  of  bodies,  or  whether  the  bodies 
which  are  seen  exist  or  not — my  inquiry  is  not  concerning  the  exist- 
ence, but  altogether  concerning  the  extra-existence  of  certain  things 
or  objects ;  or  in  other  words,  what  I  affirm  or  contend  for,  is  not 
that  bodies  do  not  exist ;  but  that  such  and  such  bodies,  which  are 
supposed  to  exist,  do  not  exist  externally ;  or,  in  universal  terms,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  external  world."* 

This  is  like  Berkeley  himself  speaking,  and  he  could  not  in  the  same 
brief  space  have  more  directly  and  guardedly  stated  the  theory. 

The  inspiration  which  prompted  Berkeley's  zeal  in  contending  for 
his  idealism,  was  the  conviction  he  entertained  that  the  doctrine  of 
materialism  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  ancient  atomic  atheism  to  the 
dualistic  doctrine  of  the  co-ordinate  existence  of  matter  and  spirit,  was 
fraught  with  mischief  to  religion.  He  fancied  that  by  banishing 
matter  from  the  universe  he  should  go  far  towards  banishing  atheism 
itself.     For  says  he, — 

"  So  great  a  difficulty  hath  it  been  thought  to  conceive  matter  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing,  that  the  most  celebrated  among  the  ancient 
philosophers,  even  of  those  who  maintained  the  being  of  a  God,  have 
thought  matter  to  be  uncreated,  and  co-eternal  with  him.  How  great 
a  friend  material  substance  hath  been  to  atheists  in  al]  ages,  were 
needless  to  relate.  All  their  monstrous  systems  have  so  visible  and 
necessary  a  dependence  on  it,  that  when  this  corner-stone  is  once 
removed,  the  whole  fabric  cannot  choose  but  fall  to  the  ground ;  inso- 
much that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  bestow  a  particular  conside- 
ration on  the  absurdities  of  every  wretched  sect  of  atheists."  He 
adds  that,  "  men  of  better  principles,  observing  the  enemies  of  religion 
lay  so  great  a  stress  on  unthinking  matter,  should  rejoice  to  see  them 
driven   from   their   only   fortress,   without   which   your   Epicureans, 

*  "Clavis  Universalis,"  pp.  3,  4, 
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Hobbists,  and  the  like,  have  not  even  a  shadow  of  a  pretence,  but 
become  the  most  cheap  and  easy  triumph  in  the  world."* 

What  would  Berkeley  have  said  of  the  pantheistic  idealism,  of 
various  phases,  which  was  destined  to  be  developed  from  the  ideal  side 
of  the  Kantian  metaphysic  ? — developments  which  we  know  Kant  him- 
self would  indignantly  have  rejected :  but  how  far  were  some  of  these 
developments  from  theoretic  atheism,  and  in  what  respect  would 
Berkeley  have  regarded  them  as  preferable  to  that  of  the  pantheistic 
materialism  ? 

Our  author  was  even  yet  more  sanguine  in  his  anticipations  of  the 
good  effects  which  were  to  arise  from  his  speculations,  if  he  could  only 
establish  them  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  thought  not  only  that 
matter  as  ordinarily  believed  to  exist  was  the  grand  prop  of  atheism ; 
he  regarded  it  also  as  one  great  source  of  scepticism  in  respect  to 
Christianity. 

"  For  example,  about  the  resurrection,  how  many  scruples  and  ob- 
jections have  been  raised !  But  do  not  the  most  plausible  of  them 
depend  on  the  supposition  that  a  body  is  denominated  the  same,  with 
regard  not  to  the  form  or  that  which  is  perceived  by  sense,  but  the 
material  substance  which  remains  the  same  under  various  forms  ? 
Take  away  this,  about  the  identity  of  which  all  the  dispute  is,  and 
mean  by  body  what  every  plain  ordinary  person  means,  to  wit,  that 
which  is  immediately  seen  and  felt,  which  is  only  a  combination  of 
sensible  qualities  or  ideas;  and  then  their  unanswerable  objections 
come  to  nothing."t 

Our  philosopher  was  especially  desirous  that  his  system  might  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  that  of  Malebranche ;  and  as  a  passage  in 
which  he  points  out  the  difference  is  at  the  same  time  explanatory  of 
his  own  views,  we  will  give  it  from  the  second  of  his  three  dialogues 
between  "  Hylas  and  Philonous,"  the  work  which  contains  the  liveliest 
if  not  the  clearest  exposition  of  his  views.  We  scarcely  need  premise 
that  Sylas  represents  the  ordinary  cosmothetic  materialism,  as  held  by 
mankind  in  general ;  for  so  we  venture  to  say,  though  our  author 
maintains  the  contrary  opinion :  Philonous  represents  Berkeley  him- 
self and  his  system. 

"  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  some  men  imagine  that  I  run  into  the 
enthusiasm  of  Malebranche,  though  in  truth  I  am  very  remote  from 
it.  He  builds  on  the  most  abstract  general  ideas,  which  I  entirely 
disclaim.  He  asserts  an  absolute  external  world,  which  1  deny.  He 
maintains  that  we  are  deceived  by  our  senses,  and  know  not  the  real 
natures  or  the  true  forms  and  figures  of  extended  beings ;  of  all  which 
I   hold   the  direct  contrary,   so  that  upon  the  whole  there  are  no 

*   "Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  92,  93. 
t   "Principles,"  95. 
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principles  more  fundamentally  opposed  than  his  and  mine.  It  must 
be  owned  that  I  entirely  agree  with  what  the  Holy  Scripture  saith, 
that  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being :  but  that  we  see 
things  in  his  essence  after  the  manner  above  set  forth,  I  am  far  from 
believing.  Take  here  my  brief  meaning  :  It  is  evident  that  the  things 
I  perceive  are  my  own  ideas,  and  that  no  idea  can  exist  unless  it  be  in 
a  mind.  Nor  is  it  less  plain  that  these  ideas  or  things  by  me  perceived, 
either  themselves  or  their  archetypes,  exist  independently  of  my  mind, 
since  I  know  myself  not  to  be  their  author ;  it  being  out  of  my  power 
to  determine  at  pleasure  what  particular  ideas  I  shall  be  affected  with 
upon  opening  my  eyes  or  ears.  They  must  therefore  exist  in  some 
other  mind,  whose  will  it  is  they  should  be  exhibited  to  me.  The 
things,  I  say,  immediately  perceived,  are  ideas  or  sensations,  call  them 
which  you  will.  But  how  can  any  idea  or  sensation  exist  in,  or  be 
produced  by,  anything  but  a  mind  or  spirit  ?  This  indeed  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  to  assert  that  which  is  inconceivable  is  to  talk  nonsense  : 
is  it  not?" 

Thus  anxious  was  Berkeley  that  his  system  might  not  be  confounded 
wdth    Malebranche's,   which   evidently    approached   to   some    of  the 
speculations  of  the  latter  Platonists  ;  though  there  is  a  still  closer 
resemblance  between  Malebranche's  "  Vision  in  God  "  and  the  idealism 
of  some  of  the  Hindus ;  who,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  believed 
that  the  whole  creation  was  not  so  much  a  work,  as  an  energy,  by  which 
the  Infinite  Mind  exhibits  to  his  creatures  a  "  set  of  perceptions,  like 
a  wonderful  picture,   or  piece  of   music,  always  varied,  yet   always 
uniform."     In  a  letter  from  Paris,  in  1713,  addressed  to  the  patriotic 
and  philanthropic  Thomas  Prior,  Berkeley  says  :  "  I  intend,  to-morrow, 
to    visit    Father   Malebranche,    and    discourse   with  him    on  certain 
points : "    this   interview   took  place,  though   it    is  not  recorded   in 
Berkeley's  biography.*    In  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"t  however,  we 
learn  that  the  question  turned,  as  might  be  supposed,  on  the  existence 
of  matter ;  which  though  Malebranche  contended  for,  be  made  no  use 
of  in   his    system.      Disputes   are    said  to  be   vehement,    often,   in 
proportion  as  parties  come  near  together  on  controverted  points,  but 
do  not  coincide.     Father  Malebranche,  who  was  now  upv/ards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  ;  and  Berkeley  found  him  in  his  cell  preparing  something  for 
himself,  and  cooking  it  in  a  small  pipkin.     Unfortunately  the  aged 
father  waxed  very  warm  in  the  dispute  about  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  material  world ;  and  he  so  violently  exerted  his  voice 
that  he  greatly  increased  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days.     Dugald  Stewart  appears  much  to  have  relished  the  story  of  this 

*  By  his  brother.  Dr.  Robert  Berkeley,  and  Dr.  Stock, 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
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philosophical  rencontre,  tragical  as  was  its  issue,  and  regrets  that 
Berkeley  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a  dialogue,  like  those  between 
"  Hylas  and  Philonous."  "  Fine  as  was  his  imagination,"  adds  Stewart, 
"it  could  scarcely  have  added  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  real 
scene." 

After  all,  however,  some  of  Berkeley's  statements  are  so  much  like  a 
description  of  Malebranche's  system,  that  (bating  the  inconsequence 
of  the  latter  in  admitting  a  materialism  which  it  made  no  use  of,  and 
which  Berkeley  denied,)  it  might  almost  be  asked  by  one  impatient  of 
metaphysics,  what  difference  there  was,  as  to  the  actual  perceptions  of 
mankind,  between  ^^  tweedle-dum,  and  tweedle-deeT  At  all  events 
there  was  one  point  of  nearer  approximation  than  Berkeley  would  seem 
willing  to  admit.  For  while  Malebranche  held  that  matter  has  no 
power  to  affect  mind,  that  the  ideas  of  all  things  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  Creator,  and  that  we  see  all  in  Him,  and  He  is  our  "  intelligible 
world;"  Berkeley,  in  his  Third  Dialogue,  makes  Philonous  say  to 
Hylas : 

"  When  T  deny  sensible  things  an  existence  out  of  the  mind,  I  do 
not  mean  my  mind  in  particular,  but  all  minds.  Now  it  is  plain  they 
have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  because  I  find  them  by  experience 
to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is  therefore  some  other  mind  wherein 
they  exist  during  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  my  perceiving 
them,  as  likewise  they  did  before  my  birth,  and  would  do  after  my 
supposed  annihilation.  And  as  the  same  is  to  me  with  regard  to  all 
other  finite  created  minds,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  is  an  omni- 
present, eternal  mind,  which  knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and 
exhibits  them  to  my  view  in  such  a  manner  and  according  to  such  rules 
as  he  hath  himself  ordained." 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  quotation,  which  represents  the  Deity 
as  exhibiting  sensible  things  to  our  minds,  (taken  in  connection  with 
what  precedes,)  might  almost  have  been  penned  by  Malebranche 
himself. 

Kant  describes  Berkeley's  idealism  nearly  in  the  same  terms  which 
the  latter  applies  to  that  of  Malebranche.  The  German  metaphysician 
says  that  the  name  which  he  has  given  to  his  own  theory 
(Transcendental  Idealism,  as  founded  on  a  priori  or  strictly  primary 
and  axiomatical  principles,)  will  not  justify  any  one  in  confounding  it 
either  with  the  empirical  idealism  of  Descartes,  who  tried  to  doubt  of 
everything  before  proof,  excepting  his  own  existence  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  question — or  with  the  "  mystical  and  fanatical  Idealism 
of  Berkeley,  and  other  chimeras  of  men's  brains."  Indeed  Kant  con- 
stantly maintains  that  it  never  entered  his  mind  to  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  things  in  themselves  {ding  an  sich)  or  material  objects  j  he  merely 
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denies  that  the  sensuous  representations  of  things  (phenomena)  are 
things  in  themselves.  Kant  charges  Berkeley  with  an  idealism  which 
transforms  real  tilings  into  mere  representations :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  common  notion  of  mankind  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  our 
perceptions,  which  Kant  says  exalts  mere  representations  into  things 
— he  chooses  to  call  by  the  name  of  visionary  (traumenden)  idealism. 
Kant  concludes  by  preferring  the  term  critical  to  the  term  trans- 
cendental as  a  designation  of  his  own  idealism,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  legitimate  result  of  that  self-review  of  the  cognitive  faculty  which 
he  proposed.*  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  Berkeley's  scheme 
has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  subsequent  development  of 
idealism — Fichte's  for  instance ;  which  was  a  subjective,  egoistic, 
pantheistic  hypothesis,  in  which  the  mind  unconsciously  created  its 
own  objects,  (though  it  is  remarkable  that  Berkeley  states  the  notion 
of  such  an  idealism  in  contrast  with  his  own)  or  Schelling's 
spiritualized  form  of  Spinozism — or  Hegel's  absolute  idealism  of 
thought,  process,  and  relation. 

Such  is  the  licence  and  ambiguity  of  language,  that  we  have  almost 
as  many  meanings  of  the  term  materialism  in  the  writings  of  philoso- 
phers, as  of  the  contrasted  term  idealism.  In  its  highest  sense 
materialism  involves  the  entire  rejection  of  all  spiritual  existence,  as 
in  the  school  of  the  ancient  atomic  atheism,  and  in  that  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France.  But  we  find 
the  term  used  with  great  limitations ;  as  among  ourselves,  for  instance 
in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Priestley  and  others,  who  have  denied 
the  existence  of  mind  or  soul  as  a  separate  principle  in  man  from  the 
body,  while  they  admitted  a  creating  Spirit.  Hartley's  system  of 
vibrations,  again,  is  frequently  denominated  by  the  term  "  materialism ;" 
in  consequence  of  his  attempting  to  account,  in  his  mechanical  way, 
not  only  for  our  sensations  and  emotions,  but  also  for  our  associations, 
our  most  abstract  ideas,  and  in  short  all  our  mental  processes,  what- 
ever, even  to  the  avowed  rejection  of  Locke's  second  source  of  know- 
ledge, namely  reflection ;  which  Hartley  says  is  "  not  a  distinct 
source,"  since  "  all  the  most  complex  ideas  arise  from  sensation."  Yet 
Hartley  was  very  solicitous  to  obviate  the  inference  that  he  held  any 
materialistic  notions  with  regard  to  the  nature  or  essence  of  mind. 

*  Denn  dass  ich  selbst  dieser  meiner  Theorie  den  Namen  eines  transscendentalen 
Idealism  gegeben  habe,  kann  Keinen  berechtigen  ihn  mit  dem  empirischen  Idealism 
des  Cartes,  oder  mit  dem  mystischen  und  schwarmerischon  des  Berkeley  zu 
verwechselu.  u.  s.  w. — Prolegom.  (Rosenkranz,  S.  5X). 

Wenn  es  aber  ein  in  der  That  verwerflicher  Idealism  (Berkeley's)  ist,  wirkliche 
Sachen  (nicht  Erscheinungen)  in  blosse  Vorstellungen  zu  verwandeln,  mit  welchem 
Namen  will  man  denjenigen  benennen,  der  umgekerht  blosse  Vorstellungen  zu 
Sachen  macht  ?  Ich  denke,  man  konne  ihn  den  traumenden  Idealism  nennen,  zu 
Unterschiede  von  dem  vorigen  der  der  schwarmende  heissen  mag.  w.  s.  w. — Ibid. 
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The  ordinary  notion  of  matter  has  been  that  of  something  composed  of 
separate  resisting  atoms,  each  having  a  distinct  existence ;  there  is, 
however,  a  view  of  it  which  may  be  termed  the  dynamic,  in  distinction 
from  the  atomic  theory  of  it.  To  omit  any  ancient  speculations, 
Leibnitz  did  not  say  that  matter  was  a  substance,  but  a  pJienomene 
Men  fonde;  sometimes  he  uses  the  participle  or  adjective  suhstan- 
tiatum  for  it ;  but  his  meaning  is  more  clear  when  he  speaks  of  the 
"monads"  of  the  lowest  order  (so  called  material  atoms)  as  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  ^^  force.""  Boscovich,  in  1758,  advocated  a  dynamical 
theory,  maintaining  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  things  are  unex- 
tended,  or  are  in  other  words  mathematical  points,  endowed  with  cer- 
tain powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  and  that  it  is  from  these 
powers  that  all  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  universe  arise.  Now 
Berkeley's  view  of  material  objects  was  wholly  opposed  to  all  the 
above  senses  of  materialism,  the  last  equally  with  any  of  those  which 
precede.  Berkeley  said,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  that  he  did  admit  the 
existence  of  material  objects  ;  but  then  we  must  interpret  this  asser- 
tion so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  his  total  denial  that  there  are 
any  independent  existences  in  the  universe  excepting  spirits. 

Previously  to  some  further  inquiry  into  Berkeley's  main  system,  it 
is  worth  while  to  advert  to  his  "  New  Theory  of  Vision,"  the  publica- 
tion of  which  preceded  that  of  his  "  Dialogues."  This  work  brought 
out  into  clear  light  a  grand  discovery  in  mental  philosophy,  and  it  ex- 
hibits much  originality  in  the  author.  It  had  been  concluded  by  phi- 
losophers as  well  as  by  mankind,  that  the  cognisance  which  we  take 
of  the  distances,  figures,  magnitudes,  situations,  etc.,  of  objects,  was 
the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  the  power  of  vision.  Berkeley  was 
the  first  to  establish  to  all  future  time,  by  a  clear  line  of  demarcation, 
the  distinction  between  the  original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight — to  teach,  indeed,  the  "  art  of  seeing  things  which  are  invisible," 
as  Dr.  Reid  has  not  unhappily  expressed  it.  Berkeley  clearly  proved 
that  distance,  magnitude,  position,  and  solidity,  are  not  strictly  to  be 
called  visible  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  the  true  and  immediate  objects  of 
sight.  By  sight  we  see  only  coloured  light ;  all  the  rest  we  learn 
solely  by  custom  and  experience.  We  learn  to  see  just  as  we  learn  to 
speak  and  to  read,  only  that  we  learn  it  more  easily.  On  account  of 
the  instantaneous  and  almost  uniform  judgments  which  we  very  early 
form  of  the  above-named  affections  of  objects,  we  are  induced  to  suppose 
that  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes,  and  thus  to  solve  the  whole 
mystery  of  vision :  but  we  are  deceived ;  we  require  the  aid  of  our 
other  senses.  If  we  had  only  the  sense  of  sight,  we  should  have  no 
means  of  determining  anything  but  colour. 

We  have  no  proof  that  the  true  province  of  vision,  as  distinguished 
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from  that  of  the  other  senses,  was  known  to  any  of  the  ancient  meta- 
physicians. It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  himself,  by  far  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity,  has  actually  particularized  the  senses 
of  seeing  and  hearing  as  examples  of  faculties  which  do  not  depend  on 
custom  or  habit  in  their  exercise,  but  give  us  immediate  knowledge — 
making  no  distinction  between  what  is  direct  and  natural,  and  what  is 
so  obviously  acquired,  in  these  perceptions.*  It  is  more  surprising  that 
Condillac,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  popular  of  the  French  meta- 
physicians of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  had  studied  Berkeley's 
"  Theory  of  Vision,"  should  have  argued  at  length,  in  his  "  Essai  sur 
rOrigine  des  Connaissances  Humaines,"  against  the  English  doctrine 
of  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight ;  affirming  in  so  many  words  that 
"  the  eye  judges  naturally  of  figures,  of  magnitudes,  of  situations, 
and  of  distances," t  and  this,  forty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Berkeley's  work.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Condillac  was  afterwards 
convinced  of  his  error,  and  expressly  retracted  it.  It  is  perhaps  still 
more  singular  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  ingenious  writer, J  not 
many  years  ago,  to  prove  the  unsoundness  of  Berkeley's  theory  of 
vision — we  hardly  need  say,  as  appears  to  us,  with  entire  want  of 
success, 

Berkeley's  psychological  views  on  this  subject  have  now  long  since 
been  incorporated  into  the  elements  of  optical  science ;  and  they  were 
strongly  corroborated,  within  twenty  years  of  their  being  first  promul- 
gated, by  the  case  of  a  youth  who  had  been  blind  from  infancy,  who 
was  operated  on  'for  cataract  and  restored  to  sight  by  the  eminent 
surgeon  Mr.  Cheselden.  The  patient  felt  that  everything  was  in  his 
eye  at  once  —  of  distance  he  could  form  no  judgment  till  he  had 
learnt  it  by  experience.  He  knew  a  dog  from  a  cat  by  feeling, 
during  his  blindness ;  but  when  couched  he  had  to  form  the  associa- 
tions between  feeling  and  sight,  before  he  could  distinguish  them 
with  his  eyes  open.  At  first  he  did  not  know  by  sight  the  shape 
of  anything,  nor  could  he  distinguish  magnitudes  in  this  way.  In 
short,  Berkeley's  theory  was  entirely  established;  and  subsequent 
cases  of  couching,  which  have  sometimes  been  put  forth  as  opposing 
it,  have  when  fairly  examined  been  admitted  to  agree  with  it. 

Though  no  one  had  ever  before  pursued  the  true  theory  of  vision,  as 
Berkeley  did,  to  the  extent  of  marking  a  new  epoch  in  psychology  and 
optics — it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  his  hands  the  theory  was  in 
all  its  elements  original :  indeed  he  did  not  himself  claim  that  it 
should  be  so  considered ;  but  rather  that  it  was  partly  a  correction, 
partly  an  extension    and   completion   of   principles  which  had  been 

*  "Ethic.  Nicomacli,"  lib.  ii.  cap,  1.  +  Sect.  vi. 

J   "A  Review  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision  ;"  by  S.  Bailey,  1842. 
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partially  admitted  or  hinted  by  previous  philosophers.  The  "  Optics"  of 
Alhazen,  and  the  "  Optica  Promota"  of  James  Gregory,  among  other 
writings  on  the  same  subject,  may  be  named  as  examples.  Male- 
branche  also  had  clearly  anticipated  some  of  the  metaphysical  bearings 
of  the  subject.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  our  immortal  Locke 
himself  had  already  shown  his  remarkable  sagacity  in  anticipating 
the  fact,  as  proved  by  Cheselden's  patient,  that  a  blind  man  when 
first  restored  to  sight  would  not  know  a  "  cube"  from  an  object  of  any 
other  figure.  Indeed  Locke  had  been  even  more  explicit :  he  says, 
respecting  perception,  that  "  the  ideas  we  receive  by  sensation  are  often 
altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it."  He  in- 
stances a  globe,  which  when  before  us  presents  to  our  minds  the  "  idea 
of  a  flat  circle  variously  shadowed,"  while  "  our  judgment  by  habitual 
custom  frames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure."  He  also 
alludes  to  painting  as  illustrating  the  same  thing.  He  adds  :  "  Space, 
figure,  and  motion,  by  their  several  varieties,  change  the  appearances 
of  light  and  colours  which  are.  the  proper  objects  of  sight ;  so  that  we 
bring  ourselves  by  use  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in 
many  cases,  by  a  settled  habit  of  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  ex- 
perience, is  performed  so  constantly  and  so  quick,  that  we  take  that 
for  the  perception  of  our  sensation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our 
judgment ;  so  that  one,  viz.  that  of  sensation,  serves  only  to  excite  the 
other,  and  is  scarce  taken  notice  of  itself."*  From  this  language  of 
Locke,  it  is  clear  that  he  really  did,  in  the  main,  anticipate  the  very 
same  conclusion  respecting  the  effect  of  association  and  habit  on  our 
perceptions  of  sight,  which  Berkeley  developed  in  detail ;  and  which 
renders  his  "Theory  of  Vision"  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  human 
knowledge,  and  especially  to  mental  philosophy — we  may  say  the  best 
of  his  contributions. 

It  is,  however,  his  psychological  theory — in  fact  his  reduction  of  the 
whole  universe  to  a  psychology,  that  has  distinguished  him  as  one  of 
the  acutest  and  boldest,  if  not  most  satisfactory  of  thinkers.  His 
theory  may  be  equally  well  learned  from  his  "  Principles,"  or  his 
"  Three  Dialogues."  In  the  former,  however,  there  is  greater  condensa- 
tion ;  while  the  latter  are  by  far  the  more  lively  and  amusing.  His 
learning  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  but  little  shown  in  these 
works :  he  seldom  mentions  the  names  either  of  ancients  or  moderns  ; 
but  originality  of  thought  and  illustration  ever^  where  abounds.  Alarmed 
at  the  irreligious  and  atheistic  tendencies  which  he  saw  threatening, 
in  his  day,  and  thinking  that  they  depended  for  support  mainly  on 
the  prevailing  notions  about  matter,  he  was  led  to  inquire  into  the 

*   "  Locke's  Essay  ;"  book  ii.  chap.  9,  §  8,  9. 
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claim  which  these  notions  had  to  our  belief,  and  finally  to  reject 
them  altogether.  Materialism  he  held  to  be  not  only  the  chief  "  ground 
of  scepticism,  atheism,  and  irreligion  ;"  but  at  the  same  time  the  "  chief 
cause  of  error  and  difficulty  in  the  sciences."  With  regard  to  religion 
both  natural  and  revealed,  Berkeley  was  somewhat  visionary  in  his 
expectations  of  the  benefits  which  would  arise,  if  immaterialism  could 
but  prevail.  He  thought  that  if  the  common  theory  of  matter  were 
once  banished,  much  would  be  done  for  Christianity,  and  against  cer- 
tain forms  of  unbelief.*  But  how  closely  blended  with  unbelief  has 
been  the  idealism  which  has  been  developed  in  the  third  period  of  the 
German  school  of  philosophy  !  We  fancy  that  Berkeley  would  not 
have  found  some  of  these  idealistic  theories  a  whit  more  to  bis 
mind,  as  to  their  religious  bearing,  than  the  materialism  of  which 
he  had  so  characteristic  a  horror;  and  would  have  acknowledged, 
had  he  been  witness  of  their  rise  and  progress,  that  it  must  take 
something  more  than  the  overthrow  of  all  materialism  to  destroy 
unbelief,  and  to  regenerate  the  world. 

Berkeley's  views,  though  minutely  unfolded  and  at  great  length  in 
his  works  above-named,  are  more  capable  perhaps  of  being  condensed 
within  a  small  compass  than  most  philosophical  theories.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  as  brief  a  compend  of  them  as  possible. 

He  holds  that  the  opinion  that  we  have  a  power  of  framing  ahstract 
ideas  is  to  be  specially  deprecated,t  as  having  led  men  to  these  notions 
about  a  material  universe.  He  admits  that  we  have  "  general  ideas," 
but  not  ^^ general  ahstract  ideas  ;''  which  we  certainly  have  not,  in  the 
sense  Berkeley  intends  (evidently  that  of  the  scholastic  Conceptualists) ; 
for  undoubtedly  we  cannot  frame  in  imagination  the  picture  of  a  tri- 
angle which  is  of  no  species,  and  yet  of  all,  at  once,  as  Locke  describes, 
not  very  happily,  in  his  Essay :  J  but  we  can  readily  think  of  some 
quality  in  which  all  triangles  agree  ;  and  we  can  use  one,  therefore,  as 
the  representative  of  all.  Having  fairly  demolished  abstract  ideas,  in 
the  above  unintelligible  signification  of  a  sensuous  form  or  schema  in- 
cluding various  species,  our  philosopher  considered  that  he  had  given 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  doctrine  of  a  substratum,  or  support  of  sensible 
qualities  or  phenomena,  such  as  matter  is  held  to  be.  These 
sensible  qualities,  he  maintained  (as  being  only  in  us),  require  no  syn- 
thesis or  bond  to  unite  and  sustain  them, — all  such  synthesis  is  merely 
the  invention  of  our  own  imagination  ;  it  is  purely  mental. 

Locke  had  maintained  that  all  our  knowledge  consists  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  relations  of  our  ideas,  not  marking  the  distinction  be. 
tween  logical  and  psychological  judgment,  though  admitting  the  latter 

*    "Principles,"  95,  96. 
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clearly  enough  under  the  name  of  intuition.  Ideas,  then,  are  the 
true  objects  of  knowledge.  Very  right,  said  Berkeley,  according  to 
the  ancient  Platonic  doctrine  ;  and  he  added :  "  It  is  evident  that  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge  are  either  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses 
[sensations],  or  such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and 
operations  of  the  mind  ;  or  lastly,  ideas  formed,,  by  help  of  memory  and 
imagination,  from  those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid  ways."* 
It  is  evidently  with  the  first  kind  of  ideas  that  Berkeley's  theory  has 
mainly  to  do.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain  well-known  collection  of 
our  ideas  which  have  always  been  found  connected,  are  signified  by 
the  name  apple  ;  other  collections  may  be  a  tree,  a  book,  etc.,  respec- 
tively. Now  these  ideas  can  only  exist  in  a  mind  which  perceives 
them,  and  the  existence  of  our  minds  is  here  assumed  on  the  alleged 
testimony  of  consciousness.  And  as  all  allow  that  our  passions  and 
fictions  of  imagination  do  not  exist  externally  to  the  mind,  so  it  is  not 
less  evident,  says  our  author,  that  "  the  various  sensations  or  ideas  im- 
printed on  the  sense,  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving 
them."  This  Berkeley  regards  as  intuitively  proving  that  the  objects 
which  we  call  material  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sensible  ideas, 
or  sensations.  "  The  table  I  write  on  exists,  that  is,  I  see  and  feel  it ; 
and  if  I  were  out  of  my  study  I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby 
that  if  I  was  in  my  study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other  spirit 
actually  does  perceive  it.  For  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  absolute  ex- 
istence of  unthinking  things,  without  any  relation  to  their  being  per- 
ceived, that  seems  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  percipi,  nor 
is  it  possible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the  minds  of  think- 
ing beings  which  perceive  them."t  "  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  strangely 
prevailing  amongst  men,  that  houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  in  a 
word,  all  visible  objects,  have  an  existence  natural  or  real,  distinct 
from  their  being  perceived  by  the  understanding.  Yet  whoever  shall 
find  in  his  heart  to  call  it  in  question  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  perceive 
it  to  involve  a  manifest  contradiction.  For  what  are  the  foremen tioned 
objects  but  the  things  we  perceive  by  sense,  and  what  do  we  perceive 
besides  our  own  ideas  or  sensations  ?" 

Now,  says  our  author,  since  the  objects  of  sense,  which  are  my  own 
ideas  (sensations)  when  I  am  recognizing  them,  evidently  exist  when 
I  am  absent  from  them,  they  have  a  real  existence ;  and  as  they  can 
only  exist  in  a  mind,  there  must  be  some  other  spirit  wherein  they 
exist,  in  the  intervals  between  my  perceiving  them ;  there  is  therefore 
an  infinite,  omnipresent  Spirit  who  contai  is  and  supports  them.  This 
is  Berkeley's  main  argument  for  the  Divine  existence,  and  he  holds  it 
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to  be  irresistible.  Philonous  says  to  Hylas,  in  the  Second  Dialogue 
that  he  differs  from  the  philosophers  who  say,  "  There  is  a  God,  there- 
fore he  perceives  all  things  ;"  whereas,  in  order  to  state  the  whole  case, 
they  ought  to  say,  "  Sensible  things  do  really  exist,  and  are  necessarily 
perceived  by  an  infinite  mind;  therefore  there  is  an  infinite  mind,  orGod." 
Philonous  adds,  "  This  furnishes  you  with  a  direct  and  immediate  demon- 
stration, from  a  most  evident  principle,  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Divines 
and  philosophers  had  proved  beyond  all  controversy,  from  the  usefulness 
and  beauty  of  the  creation,  that  it  was  the  workmanship  of  God.  But 
that  an  infinite  mind  should  be  necessarily  inferred  from  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  the  sensible  world,  is  an  advantage  to  those, only  who  have  made 
this  easy  reflection  ;  that  the  sensible  world  is  that  which  we  perceive  by 
our  several  senses ;  and  that  nothing  is  perceived  by  the  senses  beside 
ideas ;  and  that  no  idea  or  archetype  of  an  idea  can  exist  otherwise 
than  in  a  mind."  Thus  does  Berkeley  rest  the  chief  argument  for  the 
being  of  God  on  the  assumption  that  the  objects  of  nature  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  our  perceptions  of  sense  ;  which  objects  are  nothing 
but  as  perceived ;  so  that,  as  they  are  not  always  perceived  by  man, 
they  must  have  an  omnipresent  mind  to  exist  in.  Elsewhere,  however, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  Berkeley  dwells  eloquently  on  the  argument  from 
causation ;  there  are  agencies  at  work  producing  in  us  the  ideas  which 
are  the  actual  objects  of  nature — what  are  these  agencies  ? — the  perpe- 
tual actings  of  the  Creator. 

In  support  of  his  theory  of  the  utter  inconceivableness  of  material 
things  as  substances,  Berkeley  (alluding  probably  to  Locke's  statement 
that  "  the  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblances  of 
them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves"*) 
maintains  that  ideas  can  only  resemble  ideas,  which  is  strictly  true ; 
but  he  need  not,  on  this  account,  have  denied  that  external  causes 
may  be  adapted,  we  know  not  how,  to  excite  in  us  certain  sensations 
and  ideas.  Again :  as  we  "  only  know  by  sense  and  reason,  and  as 
neither  informs  us  of  the  unperceived  material  suhstratum,  but  only  of 
our  sensations  and  ideas,"  says  our  author,  even  if  there  were  solid 
bodies  without  our  minds,  we  could  never  know  the  fact.  That  we  may 
have  all  the  ideas  of  matter  which  we  now  have,  in  "  dreams  and 
phrensies,"  is  granted  by  all,  when  there  is  no  matter  causing  them, 
so  that  at  all  events  matter  is  useless,  since  we  can  have  all  our  ideas 
without  it.f 

In  justice  to  Berkeley  we  must  say  that  there  is  nothing  which  he 
more  insists  on  than  that,  on  his  principles,  "  each  part  of  the  mundane 
system  is  as  much  a  real  being  as  on  any  others."  He  must  mean,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  actual  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  con- 
stant agencies  of  the  Creator,  are  real  facts  occurring  in  the  consciousness 
of  minds.  He  can  or  ought  to  mean  nothing  more  ;  for  he  constantly 
asserts  that  our  own  subjective  states  (sensations)  are  the  objects 
around  us.  He  allows  to  spirits  the  name  of  substances,  and  to  them 
alone.  On  this  point  he  is  very  decided,  talking  of  spiritual  substance 
as  something  beyond  its  attributes  or  qualities,  just  as  most  men  talk 
of  matter  as  something  beyond  the  properties  which  belong  to  it.  He 
remarks  that  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  such  a  spirit ;  for  "  all  ideas 
being  passive  and  inert,  they  cannot  represent  to  us,  by  way  of  image 
or  likeness,  that  which  acts."  His  language,  however,  respecting 
spirit,  is  frequently  obscure.  It  occasionally  seems  idealistic  even  in 
the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  Germans :  for  he  sometimes  perfectly 
identifies  understanding  and  will  with  soul  and  spirit.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, on  the  whole,  that  he  means  to  admit  some  being  that  is  distinct 
from  its  own  acts,  and  is  called  spirit ;  for  he  says,  "  it  must  be  owned 
that  we  have  some  notion  of  soul,"  and  its  operations ;  and  he  speaks 
of  it  as  an  agent,  and  as  the  only  substance  or  support  wherein  un- 
thinking beings  or  ideas  can  exist.  Soul,  spirit,  and  substance  mean 
a  "real  thing,"  not  an  idea.  "  What  I  denote  by  the  term  J,  is  soul 
or  spiritual  substance."  It  is  an  active  being,  the  existence  of  which 
consists  in  perceiving  ideas  and  thinking."*  This  last  statement, 
again,  (such  is  the  fluctuation  of  Berkeley's  language,)  might  readily 
be  construed  into  absolute  idealism,  in  the  later  German  sense :  and 
there  are  other  passages  of  the  same  kind ;  in  one  at  least  of  which  our 
author  speaks,  in  an  apparently  slighting  manner,  of  the  common  dis- 
tinction between  will  and  understanding,  and  a  substance  supporting 
these  powers.  In  fact  Berkeley  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself, 
and  this  is  an  example :  for  he  constantly  applies  the  term  substance 
to  mind,  while  he  stoutly  and  uniformly  denies  it  to  everything  else. 
Charity,  therefore,  must  conclude  that  he  did  not  mean  to  imply,  with 
Hume,  that  sensations  and  ideas  are  the  only  things  in  the  universe  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  God  and  created  spirits  are  mere  conventional 
terms,  amounting  to  nonentities  ;  for  he  expressly  excludes  them  from 
being  "ideas;"  and  speaks  of  them  as  "active,  simple,  uncompounded 
substance,  which  cannot  possibly  be  affected  by  the  decays  which 
befal  natural  bodies. "f 

Berkeley's  hypothesis  produced  no  inconsiderable  noise  in  the  reading 
world  when  it  first  became  known  ;  and  it  was  just  the  kind  of  thing 
to  furnish  a  very  cheap  and  easy  theme  for  ridicule.  Arbuthnot  wrote 
to  Swift :  "  Poor  Berkeley  hath  now  the  idea  of  health  ;  which  was 
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very  hard  to  produce  in  him,  for  he  had  an  idea  of  a  strange  fever  on 
him."  The  most  absm-d  thing  of  all  was  Beattie's  angry  declaration 
that  if  these  principles  prevailed,  they  "would  soon  issue  in  the 
extermination  of  the  human  race!"  Berkeley's  doctrines,  however, 
were  adopted  by  Bishops  Sherlock  and  Smallridge  ;  and  afterwards  by 
Drummond  and  Kirwan.  Dr.  Reid,  whose  criticisms  of  Berkeley  are 
not  always  very  analytical,  discriminating,  or  candid,  admits  that  he 
at  one  time  fully  believed  his  doctrine.  The  following  is  the  way  in 
which  Berkeley  was  wont  to  reply  to  some  of  the  most  ludicrous  or 
popular  objections  which  have  been  made  to  his  views — objections  such 
as  the  above,  and  which  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  the  adoption 
of  all  superficial  readers  of  a  little  philosophy,  who  are  solicitous  to 
show  their  wit. 

"  You  say,  it  sounds  very  harsh  to  say  we  eat  and  drink  ideas,  and 
are  clothed  with  ideas.  I  acknowledge  it  does  so,  the  word  idea  not 
being  used  in  common  discourse  to  signify  the  several  combinations  of 
sensible  qualities  which  are  called  things ;  and  it  is  certain  that  any 
expression  which  varies  from  the  familiar  use  of  language  will  seem 
harsh  and  ridiculous.  But  this  doth  not  concern  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  we  are  fed  and  clothed  with 
those  things  which  we  perceive  immediately  by  our  senses.  If,  there- 
fore, you  agree  with  me  that  we  eat  and  drink,  and  are  clad  with  the 
immediate  objects  of  sense  which  cannot  exist  unperceived  or  without 
the  mind,  I  shall  readily  grant  it  is  more  proper  or  conformable  to 
custom  that  they  should  be  called  things  rather  than  ideas."* 

Hylas,  in  the  Third  Dialogue,  asks  whether  it  does  not  follow  from 
the  principles  laid  down,  that  '^no  two  men  can  see  the  same  thing  ? 
and  is  not  this  highly  absurd?"  Philonous  replies:  "  If  the  term 
same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  certain  (and  not  at  all 
repugnant  to  the  principles  I  maintain)  that  different  persons  may 
perceive  the  same  thing.  Words  are  of  arbitrary  imposition." 
Berkeley  then  enlarges  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  same  ;  and  says 
that  "  same  "  may  be  very  well  applied  to  "  agreement  in  perceptions  : 
the  dispute  is  about  a  word.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  the 
abstracted  idea  of  identity ;  and  should  desire  you  to  look  into  your 
own  thoughts,  and  be  sure  you  understand  yourself,  Hylas.  Take  this 
further  reflection  with  you :  the  materialists  themselves  acknowledge 
what  we  immediately  perceive  by  our  senses  to  be  our  own  ideas. 
Your  difficulty,  therefore,  that  no  two  see  the  same  thing,  makes 
equally  against  the  materialists."  Thus  did  our  author  dispassionately 
show  that  if  his  system  was  to  be  confuted  at  all,  it  must  be  by  some 
other  method  than  popular  objections  and  claptrap  ratiocinations  ;  and 
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thus  dexterously  did  he  avail  himself  of  the  argumentum  ad  hominem 
in  allusion  to  the  theory  so  long  current  in  the  schools — that  all  our 
knowledge  can  only  be  of  our  own  ideas. 

Berkeley's  whole  argument  reduces  itself  to  two  aspects :  one  is, 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  what  is  called  a  material  world ;  all  that 
we  know  may  be  given  to  us  without  it :  and  even  if  there  were  such  a 
world  we  never  could  know  it ;  for  whatever  knowledge  we  have  of 
outward  things  must  be  by  the  senses,  which  can  only  give  us  know- 
ledge of  our  own  sensations  ;  and  these  sensations,  being  a^ections  of 
mind,  can  have  no  resemblance  to  a  thing  which  is  unthinking  and 
inert.  The  other  point  of  view  regards  Berkeley's  assertion  of  the 
impossibility  and  absurdity  of  a  material  world  ;  for  he  pronounces 
most  confidently  that  "  the  existence  of  bodies  out  of  a  mind 
perceiving  them  is  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  in  terms."* 

The  latter  and  most  dogmatical  part  of  Berkeley's  theory,  is  entirely 
destitute  even  of  plausibility ;  and  appears  to  us  opposed  to  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  devoutly  religious  character.  For 
who  shall  set  limits  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence  !  Of  course,  logical  con- 
tradictions involve  impossibilities ;  and  they  express  what  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  having  any  relation  to  the  Divine  power  :  as,  for 
example,  that  a  square  may  have^ye  sides  ;  or  that  a  triangle  may  be 
constructed  which  has  the  sum  of  its  angles  equal  to  three  right  angles. 
But  where  is  the  logical  contradiction  of  supposing  a  material  world  ? 
If  it  be  in  the  power  of  Grod  to  produce  all  our  present  sensations  and 
ideas  by  his  own  immediate  agency,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
third  existence  of  any  kind  between  us  and  Him  ;  and  to  do  this  in 
such  a  way  as  that  we  shall  always  be  irresistibly,  though  by  an 
illusion,  led  to  believe  in  this  tertium  quid — something  different  both 
from  Himself  and  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own  bare  sensations  or 
ideas,  and  which  immediately  causes  them — (and  that  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  Deity  might  do  so  if  it  pleased  Him,  we  are  far  from 
denying :)  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  earthly  or  heavenly  reason 
can  be  assigned — why  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  possible  exertion  of 
the  Divine  power  that  the  Creator  should,  amidst  his  infinite  resources, 
form  an  existence  that  should  not  have  the  attributes  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  will,  as  mind  or  spirit  has — but  which  should  have  a 
totally  different  set  of  attributes,  by  means  of  which  sensations  and 
ideas  should  be  produced  in  us  ?  And  if  it  be  asked  how  could  any- 
thing but  spirit  act  on  spirit  ? — the  retort  is  ready,  how  can  or  does 
spirit  act  on  spirit  ?  We  know  not  how.  It  does,  certainl}^,  appear 
to  us  to  require  a  little  more  boldness  than  is  worthy  of  a  cautious 
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inquirer  after  truth,  to  assert  that  it  would  be  a  logical  absurdity  to 
sup])ose  that  God  may  choose  to  deposit  in  an  unthinking  existence 
(matter)  certain  forces  which  shall  act  on  us,  according  to  what  we 
term  the  laws  of  nature.  Yes,  undoubtedly  matter  may  exist — it  is 
not  an  impossibility  or  an  absurdity,  at  all  events ;  and  if  we  were 
very  eager  to  saddle  men's  theology  with  the  vices  of  their  meta- 
physics, we  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  to  pronounce  "  unthinking 
substance  impossible"  is  next-door  to  presumption.  But  we  would 
rather  call  it  a  violent  assumption ;  or  if  we  regard  it  as  a  conclusion 
— a  conclusion  resting  on  nothing  but  assumptions  for  premises. 

The  other  part  of  Berkeley's  speculations,  in  which  he  virtually 
challenges  his  opponents  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  material  universe 
is,  of  course,  less  easily  capable  of  being  dealt  with^  For  how  can  we 
prove  what  seems  to  present  itself  to  our  faith,  every  moment,  with 
such  direct  and  commanding  self-evidence  as  to  defy  and  supersede  all 
proof — a  self-evidence  second  only  to  that  of  our  own  thinking 
existence  ?  It  is  enough,  however,  if  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
Berkeley,  with  all  his  acuteness  and  aptness  for  the  subtilties  of  meta- 
physics, has  not  one  whit  shaken  the  doctrine  of  a  material  world :  he 
has  left  the  question  just  where  he  found  it.  His  whole  theory  is 
based  on  assumptions  from  beginning  to  end — assumptions  sometimes 
his  own,  sometimes  adopted  from  the  current  philosophical  opinions, 
or  from  his  view  of  them — but  assumptions  still ;  and  these  assump- 
tions are  not  seldom  blended  with  inconsistencies  and  inconsequences. 

It  would  be  easy  to  bring  forward  germs  and  analogies  of  Berkelei- 
anism  among  the  ancient  Grreeks.  Even  in  Plato  we  find  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  life  of  man  is  not 
a  continued  sleep,  and  that  all  our  thoughts  are  anything  but  dreams. 
But  among  the  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics  we  have  what  is  bolder  than 
conjecture.  Protagoras  maintained  that  thought  is  sensation,  and  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  phenomenal.  Berkeley  himself  cannot  be 
excused  from  having  dogmatically  confounded  sensations  with  ideas 
and  perceptions.  Protagoras  also  said  that  "  man  is  the  criterion  of 
all  that  exists  ;  all  that  is  perceived  by  him  exists ;  that  which  is 
perceived  by  no  one  does  not  exist."*  This  is  a  sort  of  Grreeized 
Berkeleianism.  Our  philosopher  had  an  example  of  cosmothetic 
doubting  nearer  home,  in  Descartes ;  who,  however,  finally  anchored 
his  belief  of  materialism  in  the  "veracity  of  God."t  Malebranche 
rejected  this  argument,  in  one  sense,  but  adopted  it  in  another ;  for  he 
admitted  the  existence  of  matter  only  as  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 

*  Sextus  Emph-icus,  "  Hypotyp.  Pyrrhon,"  44. 

t  "  Sixth  Meditation."  It  is  remarkable  that  Descartes  put  down,  among  the 
possibilities,  a  theory  of  idealism  precisely  Identical  with  that  of  Fichte. 
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revealed  truth.  Berkeley,  as  we  have  already  seen,  regarded  himself 
as  authorized  by  Locke,  and  the  current  opinion  of  the  day,  to  connect 
the  theory  of  matter  with  the  dogma  that  "  the  primary  qualities  of 
body  are  resemblances  of  our  sensations."  Now,  on  this  latter 
assumption,  we  take  it,  the  whole  gist  of  that  part  of  his  argument  in 
which  he  attempts  the  disproof  of  matter,  may  be  said  to  lie. 
Probably  the  briefest  form  in  which  this  doctrine  can  be  put  is  the 
following  conditional  syllogism :  "  If  matter  exists,  it  must  resemble 
the  ideas  which  we  have  of  it  in  our  minds :  but  the  properties  of  an 
unthinking  being  cannot  resemble  the  ideas  of  a  conscious  mind ; 
therefore  matter  does  not  exist." 

Now  we  hold  with  Berkeley,  that  our  ideas  and  sensations  can  only 
resemble  our  ideas  and  sensations :  these  modifications  of  a  conscious 
being  can  only  have  a  mutual  resemblance.  The  idealistic  theory  of 
resemblance  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned.  But  when  our  philo- 
sopher asserts  that  if  matter  exists,  it  must  thus  resemble  the  idea  we 
have  of  it  in  our  minds — we  regard  his  position  as  a  sheer  assumption. 
Matter  cannot  be  inert  and  extended,  he  says,  unless  mind  be  inert 
and  extended.  Now  this  was  saying  that  the  cause  must  necessarily 
resemble  the  effect.  This  is  an  assumption  which  would  involve  the 
most  absurd  consequences.  Does  the  energy  of  will,  or  of  any 
nervous  force  which  our  will  excites  to  action,  to  move  our  arm,  re- 
semble the  motion  itself?  Does  the  Deity  who  immediately  pro- 
duces, according  to  Berkeley,  all  our  sensations,  resemble  those 
sensations  ?  Does  the  view  of  impending  danger  resemble  the 
emotion  of  terror  of  which  it  is  the  cause  ?  And  is  there  not,  more- 
over, in  Berkeley's  system  a  kind  of  confounding  of  cause  with  effect  ? 
We  are  told  that  sensible  ideas  (the  only  things  in  the  world)  are  now 
in  our  own  minds,  now  in  the  mind  of  God  ;  who  presents  them  in  our 
consciousness  according  to  his  own  laws.  These  magical  ideas  are,  of 
course,  effects  when  they  exist  in  our  minds  ;  but  we  are  told  they 
have  an  existence  in  the  mind  of  the  "Eternal  Spirit,"  when  no 
created  being  is  conscious  of  them — what  then  are  these  same  things 
now  but  causes,  causes  which  are  to  become  effects  when  creatures  are 
experiencing  these  sensible  ideas  ? 

Again :  what  strange  consequences  follow  from  Berkeley's  distinct 
assertion  that  the  sensible  world  has  an  existence  independently  of  our 
minds ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  maintains  that  when  I  am  pointing 
to  an  object,  this  object  has  no  existence  external  to  my  mind !  This 
table  is  my  sensation,  and  yet  this  table  (my  sensation)  can  have  and 
must  have  an  existence  out  of  me !  Where,  then,  is  now  the  sensa- 
tion ? — in  the  Deity,  who  is  a  spirit !  There  is  nothing  but  mind, 
says  our  author,  existing  in  the  universe — all  else  is  but  a  modifica- 
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tion  of  mind  :  and  yet  the  modifications  of  my  raind  have  an  existence 
apart  from  my  mind.  The  fact  is,  that  Berkeley's  language  is  often 
liable  to  the  most  contradictory  interpretations — interpretations 
which,  of  course,  he  would  in  his  own  way  have  sought  to  repudiate. 
We  have  too,  in  this  system,  it  would,  seem,  a  kind  of  syncretism  of 
inconsistent  idealisms.  While  Berkeley  would  annihilate  matter,  he 
speaks  of  sensible  objects  in  a  way  which  is  only  due  to  things  which 
are  separate  entities,  and  which  in  some  inconceivable  way  may  pass 
from  one  mind  to  another,  These  sensible  ideas  exist  at  this  moment 
in  my  mind  ;  but  they  will  not  do  so  when  I  am  asleep.  They  exist 
then,  elsewhere.  But  what  are  these  existences,  which  can  have, 
elsewhere,  all  the  being  which  they  have  now  'in  my  own  mind  ? 
They  are,  Berkeley  tells  us,  not  active  things — they  are  passive  and 
inert ;  and  we  have  seen  that  their  residence  may  be  reciprocated 
from  mind  to  mind.  These  statements  cannot  but  suggest  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  philosophy  some  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
ancient  atomic  idealism  of  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  as 
we  have  it  described  by  Lucretius,  in  his  poem  "  De  Rerum  Natura" — 
a  theory  from  which,  of  course,  Berkeley  recoiled  with  horror. 

Again :  Berkeley  says  that  by  our  senses  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
anything  but  our  sensations  and  impressions  of  sense ;  and  this  is  said 
with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  all  basis  for  any  positive  real  being  distinct 
from  mind.  Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  sense  can 
only,  in  itself,  convey  to  us  sensations,  our  senses  do  not  act  alone,  but 
in  connexion  with  the  intellectual  faculty,  which  peremptorily  tells  us 
that  they  must  have  a  cause ;  for  to  believe  in  causation  is  constitu- 
tional to  the  human  mind.  True,  we  cannot  prove  that  every  change 
must  have  a  cause ;  but  we  cannot  deny  it — we  cannot  doubt  it. 
Does  not  every  rational  being  know  that  each  event  which  happens  in 
the  universe  around  us,  must  have  its  cause  ?  But  what  is  the  origin  of 
this  knowledge  ?  The  reply  is  :  sense  gives  us  changes,  events,  effects  ; 
but  the  intellectual  faculty,  on  occasion  of  the  experiences  of  sense, 
rises  beyond  experience  to  the  necessary  and  universal  truth  that 
every  change  must  have  a  cause,  in  all  time,  and  in  all  worlds. 
Berkeley's  principle,  therefore,  that  sense  can  give  us  sensation  alone, 
falls  decidedly  short  when  put  forth  as  an  argument  against  matter, 
however  true  it  is  in  the  letter. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  our  author  to  attempt  to  include  the  whole 
of  our  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  our  immediate  consciousness. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  opinions  respecting  ideas  which 
Berkeley  either  found,  or  supposed  he  found,  current  in  his  day — we 
limit  our  criticism  to  his  own  assertion  that  all  the  "  objects  of  human 
knowledge  are  either  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses ;    or  such  as  are 
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perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of  the  mind ;  or 
lastly,  some  combination  of  the  above  by  memory  and  imagination." 
Now  this  doctrine,  we  should  remember,  is  propounded  with  the  view 
of  upholding  the  principle  that  we  cannot  know  matter,  because  our 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  modifications  of  our  own  consciousness  ; 
but,  if  so,  then  how  can  we  know  mind  ? — how  can  we  know  God  ? 
Berkeley  constantly  proceeds  on  the  understanding  that  our  knowledge 
does  extend  to  the  assurance  of  the  existence  of  ourselves,  of  mind, 
and  of  a  Deity.  He  distinctly  says  that  mind  is  the  only  substance 
in  the  universe,  and  he  speaks  of  its  powers ;  but  how,  on  his  prin- 
ciples, is  he  entitled  to  this  dogma  ?  We  do  not  perceive  self  as  we 
perceive  its  modifications ;  we  do  not  take  direct  cognisance  of  the 
substance  mind,  as  we  do  of  its  attributes ;  we  do  not  perceive  God  by 
any  intuition,  sensuous  or  intellectual,  as  we  perceive  his  operations. 
Berkeley  did  not  deny  that  all  properties  imply  a  substance :  but  he 
chose  to  assume  that  all  properties  are  properties  of  mind.  Hume  saw 
that,  on  the  principle  that  we  can  know  nothing  but  our  own  ideas 
and  "impressions"  (sensations),  we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  any  sub- 
stances— either  a  created  mind  (not  even  a  me)  or  a  God.  Mankind, 
says  Hume,  in  his  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  are  only  a  "  bundle  of 
perceptions."  According  to  him,  mind  is  as  much  a  mere  synthesis  of 
properties  as  matter  is.  We  do  not  see  that  this  deduction  was  any- 
thing more  than  the  legitimate  climax  of  that  idealism  which  led 
Berkeley  to  reduce  all  the  material  universe  to  a  mere  synthesis  of 
the  imagination — a  synthesis  of  sensations,  not  a  substance  possessing 
its  own  qualities  and  powers. 

We  maintain,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  Berkeley's  idealism  is, 
after  all,  incompetent  to  the  grand  object  he  had  in  view,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pure  immaterialism  on  the  ruins  of  matter.  He  as  much 
assumes  the  existence  of  the  human  soul,  as  mankind  in  general  assume 
that  of  the  substance  matter.  He  assumes  a  Deity  as  a  necessary 
depository  of  ideas,  even  more  than  he  assumes  his  necessity  as  a 
Creator.  He  argues  against  matter  as  an  unperceived  noumenon — he 
admits  mind,  a  noumenon  equally  unperceived.  If  the  material  uni- 
verse be  only  an  idea  of  our  own,  why  not  also  the  spiritual  ?  If 
it  be  replied,  there  must  be  causes — then  how  do  we  know  them,  since 
they  are  not  our  own  consciousness,  but  only  a  rational  suggestion, 
inference,  conclusion,  intuition — call  it  what  we  may. 

We  have  only  to  repeat  that  Berkeley's  whole  argument  against  the 
existence  of  matter,  ingenious  and  subtle  as  it  is,  and  propounded  with 
extraordinary  ability,  leaves  the  question  just  where  it  was  before — 
just  where  the  Greek  sceptics  left  it,  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
more.     The  ultimate  basis  of  human  knowledge  has  always  been  as- 
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sailed  by  scepticism,  because  it  admits  not  from  its  very  nature  of 
being  fortified  by  proof;  and  yet  our  most  certain  knowledge  re- 
poses on  no  other  foundation  than  self-evident  principles.  What 
matter  is,  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  natural  philosophers ;  but  even 
the  dynamic  theory  of  it,  which  goes  the  farthest  way  towards 
Berkeley's  denial  of  its  substantial  existence,  is  far  enough  from  the 
assumptions,  the  extravagances,  and  the  final  goal  of  his  system.  The 
machinery  of  this  system,  we  are  bold  to  say,  instead  of  clearing  up  any 
difficulties  and  making  everything  plain,  as  the  author  supposed,  has 
but  introduced  further  grounds  of  scepticism.  If  the  advance  of  the 
human  mind  out  of  the  immediate  sphere  of  its  own  subjective  con- 
sciousness to  objective  knowledge  is  a  puzzle,  Berkeley  has  not  solved  it 
by  confining  matter  wholly  to  the  sphere  of  consciousness  :  he  has  only 
cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  an  hypothesis  which  would  prove  too 
much  even  for  his  own  ultimate  purpose — he  has  not  untied  that 
knot. 


Art.  v.-  AMEEICAN  PSYCHOLOaiCAL  LITERATUEE. 

A  Pressure  of  domestic  intelligence,  relative  to  the  special  subject 
of  this  journal,  has  alone  prevented  us  from  bringing  prominently 
before  our  readers  the  various  papers  that  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  our  able  transatlantic  contemporary,  the  American 
Journal  of  Insanity.  We  always  read  this  periodical  with  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  is  conducted  in  a  liberal,  humane, 
enlightened,  and  philosophic  spirit,  free  from  all  those  narrow  and 
restricted  views  that  so  frequently  destroy  the  practical  operation  of 
all  psychological  inquiries.  The  editors  and  contributors  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity  are  physicians  immediately  connected 
with  asylums,  and  practically  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  This  gives  great  force  and  value  to  their  writings.  In  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  journal,  Dr.  Kirkbride  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  important  papers  on  the  "  Organization  of  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,"  replete  with  valuable  suggestive  matter.  These  papers  have 
appeared  in  a  separate  volume,  which  will  be  reviewed  on  another 
occasion.  Dr.  Kirkbride  writes  like  a  man  who  has  made  good  use  of 
his  eyes.  It  is  said,  that  "  to  see  is  not  always  to  observe  ;"  but  Dr. 
Kirkbride  demonstrates  to  us  that  he  is  able  to  exercise  both  powers, 
and  that  his  faculty  of  observation  is  as  keen  as  his  sense  of  sight. 
We  particularly  call  the  attention  of  all  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  our  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  to  this  valuable 
series  of  papers.  The  memoir  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  the  October  number,  is 
written  in  a  kind  and  Christian  spirit,  and,  as  the  record  of  the  life  of 
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a  man  who  devoted  his  best  days  in  promoting  the  interest  of  the 
insane,  it  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Dr.  Gait's  "  Essays  on  Insanity 
in  Italy"  are  highly  valuable.  The  proceedings  of  the  "  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  American  Hospitals  for  the  Insane"  are  fully  re- 
ported in  various  numbers  of  this  journal,  and  are  deeply  interesting. 
We  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  escape  without  thanking  the 
editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  for  the  kind  and 
generous  way  in  which  they  invariably  have  spoken  of  our  humble 
labours  to  promote  the  advancement  of  psychological  literature.  The 
last  number  of  this  journal  contains  a  review  of  Dr.  Tuke's  prize 
essay  on  the  "  Moral  Management  of  the  Insane."  The  writer  of  the 
criticism  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
"Mechanical  Restraint  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane:" 

"  Dr.  Tuke,  after  calling  to  mind  the  management  of  the  insane 
prior  to  1792,  traces  the  progress  of  that  reform  which  was  com- 
menced simultaneously  at  that  period  by  Pinel  in  France  and  his  own 
progenitor,  William  Tuke,  in  England.  He  views  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  prevailing  disuse  of  restraint,  and  though  he  does  not  dis- 
tinctly favour  its  entire  abolition,  yet  he  intimates  that,  by  the  aid  of 
certain  practicable  substitutes,  it  may  be  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
dispensed  with.  He  pretends  to  no  original  ideas  on  the  subject,  nor 
does  he  go  into  a  very  elaborate  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  we  rather  regret,  because  the  friends  of  the  non-restraint 
practice  must  now  be  able,  if  ever,  to  meet  the  objections  which  have 
been  offered  against  it.  That  they  never  have  been  fairly  disposed  of, 
we  firmly  believe.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  one  fact  in  the 
management  of  the  insane  better  settled  than  any  other,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  this — that  there  are  cases  of  insanity,  more  or  less 
frequent,  in  which  the  highest  welfare  of  the  patient  is  promoted  by 
mechanical  restraint. 

"  Considering  how  little  restraint  has  been  used,  for  many  years,  in 
the  principal  English  establishments,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
importance  of  this  question  has  been  greatly  over-rated.  If  the  super- 
intendent of  a  hospital  has  reason  to  think  that  a  case  occasionally 
occurs — one  or  two  in  a  hundred — which  is  benefited  by  mechanical 
restraint,  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  use  it  ?  Why  should  uni- 
formity be  required  in  the  matter  more  than  in  any  point  of  treat- 
ment ?  If  he  may  be  allowed  to  use  narcotics,  for  instance,  or  cold 
baths,  or  hot  baths,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  be  praised,  per- 
haps, for  his  boldness,  it  is  not  very  obvious  why  he  should  be  de- 
nounced, or  regarded  as  behind  the  age,  because  in  a  few  cases  he  ap- 
proves of  confining  his  patient's  limbs  with  a  bit  of  leather.  If,  in 
1815,  when  the  monstrous  abuses  of  the  English  hospitals  were  brought 
to  light,  the  cry  of '  No  restraint'  had  been  raised,  it  would  have  been 
abundantly  justified.  But  it  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  spirit  of 
improvement  had  reduced  the  amount  of  mechanical  restraint  to  almost 
nothing — when,  in  short,  this  remarkable  reform  might  be  safely  left 
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to  take  care  of  itself — that  the  public  was  agitated  with  this  contro- 
versy about  non-restraint.  In  the  Lincoln  Asylum  it  seems  that,  from 
1829  to  1837,  the  amount  of  restraint  steadily  diminished  from  thirty- 
nine,  the  number  of  patients  being  seventy-two,  to  two,  while  the 
number  of  patients  had  risen  to  130.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  ex- 
perience, it  was  resolved,  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  to  abolish  the  use 
of  mechanical  restraint  in  every  case  whatever.  A  similar  piece  of 
history,  we  presume,  would  be  furnished  by  many  other  establishments. 
We  have  always  supposed  that  in  England  the  hostility  to  restraint  arose 
from  the  fact  that  in  their  very  large  establishments  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  physicians  to  regulate  the  application  of  restraint  by  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
becoming,  in  the  hands  of  attendants,  an  intolerable  evil.  Some  of  the 
distinguished  advocates  of  non-restraint,  we  are  aware,  place  themselves 
upon  higher  ground  than  practical  expediency.  They  oppose  restraint 
because,  they  say,  it  is  never  necessary,  and  always  injurious.  This 
conclusion,  however,  appears  to  be  more  like  an  extravagant  expression 
of  warm  and  earnest  feeling,  than  the  result  of  careful  experiment  or 
extensive  observations. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  forced  upon  the  public 
notice  has  led,  we  fear,  to  another  kind  of  restraint  more  to  be  de- 
plored than  any  that  was  ever  placed  on  the  limbs  of  the  insane.  When 
conversing  on  this  question  with  the  superintendents  of  hospitals,  while 
in  England,  a  few  years  ago,  we  thought  we  sometimes  perceived  a 
fear  of  maintaining  individual  convictions  against  a  public  sentiment 
which  had  become  intolerant  and  proscriptive.  When  a  vexed  ques- 
tion has  a  popular  side  to  it,  there  is  no  longer  freedom  of  opinion, 
nor  real  progress;  because,  rather  than  incur  the  popular  odium,  a 
man  will  be  apt  to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself,  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  shape  his  own  practice,  and,  as  far  as  they  deserve,  the  prac- 
tice of  others.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  state 
of  feeling  and  thinking  on  this  subject  of  restraint,  in  England,  is 
not  that,  exactly,  best  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  science 
or  humanity. 

"  Dr.  Tuke  hums,  as  we  say  of  children  playing  at  hide  and  seeJc, 
when  he  declares  that  the  non-restraint  system  can  never  become  prac- 
ticable nor  beneficial,  unless  the  government  of  the  asylum  is  of  a  very 
high  moral  character.  If  the  character  of  the  management  is  so 
effectual  in  preventing  the  incidental  evils  of  non-restraint — in  making 
it,  as  he  says,  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse — it  would  seem  to  be  an 
easy  inference  that  it  would  be  equally  effectual  in  preventing  the 
abuses  of  restraint.  So  that,  in  fact,  as  it  respects  the  welfare  of  the 
insane,  the  really  important  issue  is  not  between  restraint  and  non- 
restraint,  but  between  a  government  which  is  actuated  by  high  moral 
considerations,  using  every  available  means  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
patient,  and  by  kindness  and  vigilance  averting  every  unnecessary 
abuse,  and  one  careless  and  indolent,  swayed  by  one  idea,  and  anxious 
only  to  catch  the  popular  breeze. 

"  In  this  country,  fortunately,  the  question  of  restraint  or  non- 
restraint  has  always  been  viewed  as  one  of  subordinate  importance.  We 
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seldom  hear  it  spoken  of ;  and  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of 
Superintendents  of  Hospitals  it  has  never,  to  our  recollection,  heen  a 
subject  of  discussion.  And  yet,  we  apprehend,  it  is  not  often  used  to 
an  unnecessary  extent,  even  in  those  hospitals  which  are  most  poorly 
endowed  with  what  Dr.  Tuke  regards  as  indispensable  substitutes  for 
restraint.  It  seems  to  be  understood  among  those  who  are  devoted  to 
this  department  of  the  profession,  that  every  one  must  judge  for  him- 
self whether  the  amount  of  restraint  shall  be  reduced  to  one  per  cent, 
or  to  zero,  and  that  his  conclusion  on  this  point,  whatever  it  may  be, 
cannot  fairly  subject  him  to  censure.  Here,  as  well  as  everywhere 
else,  the  privilege  of  free  and  independent  inquiry  cannot  be  invaded 
without  ultimate  injury  to  the  cause.  If  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  the  superintendents  of  our  hospitals  will  be  obliged  to  enter  upon 
their  duties  with  the  details  of  their  management  all  prepared  for  them, 
seeing  everything  with  the  eyes  of  others,  and  governed  by  popular 
sentiment  rather  than  the  sense  of  right,  that  time  would  witness  the 
end  of  all  genuine  progress.  Let  us  beware  how  we  allow  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  this  direction,  and  resist  every  attempt  to  prescribe 
opinions  and  practices  which  should  flow  only  from  one's  own  honest 
and  deliberate  convictions." 

In  noticing  the  two  medico-juridical  trials,  reported  in  the  October 
number  of  the  "Psychological  Journal,"  viz.,  the  will  case,  Boharts  v. 
KerslaTce,  and  the  criminal  case  of  Mrs.  Brough,  the  editor  ex- 
presses his  concurrence  in  the  medico-legal  view  taken  by  the  editor 
of  this  journal  of  these  two  important  cases.  This  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  highly  gratifying  to  our  feelings.  Of  the  former  case,  the 
editor  observes,  after  detailing  the  salient  points  given  in  evidence, 

"  A  careful  perusal  of  all  the  testimony  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Roberts  was  insane  when  he  executed  his  will.  The  act  itself, 
right  and  proper  as  it  may  have  been,  does  not  argue  that  the  mind 
of  the  testator  was  sound." 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brough,  the  editor  remarks, — 

"  We  have  given  all  the  important  testimony  in  this  case,  which 
Dr.  Winslow  justly  remarks,  is  destined,  '  from  its  peculiar  features,  to 
take  a  permanent  position  among  the  causes  celebres  of  British  criminal 
jurisprudence.'  The  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  on  the  plea  of  insanity  is 
a  recognition  of  a  form  of  mental  disease — or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
a  phase  of  mental  disease — which  has  usually  been  regarded  by  English 
and  American  courts  as  simply  the  exhibition  of  ungoverned  passion, 
the  consequences  of  which,  if  injurious  to  others,  should  subject  the 
individual  to  punishment.  Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  insane 
knows  the  power  of  the  passions  and  impulses  over  the  actions,  when 
the  self-conscious,  self-governing  principle  is  impaired  or  suspended. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brough  we  have  a  mother  who  has  always  been 
kind  and  indulgent  to  her  children,  and  had  just  nursed  them  through 
a  long  illness.     She  had  previously  suffered  from  cerebral  disease  and 
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paralysis.  She  is  detected  by  her  husband  in  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
criminal  intimacy,  and  he  at  once  leaves  her.  Now,  here  is  a  great 
moral  shock  —  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  sudden  development  of  a 
paroxysm  of  mania  in  a  person  whose  brain  was  already  diseased.  But 
it  is  said  that  the  act  was  prompted  by  revenge, — that  she  had  been 
detected  in  infidelity  to  her  marriage  vow,  and  fearing  that  her  children 
would  be  taken  from  her,  and  that  she  would  be  thrown,  an  outcast 
from  society,  upon  the  world's  cold  charities,  she  deliberately  and  with 
malice  committed  the  horrid  deed.  The  history  of  the  case,  however, 
precludes  such  an  opinion,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  decision  founded 
alike  upon  justice  and  humanity." 


(Original  (JTommunications. 
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Theee  are  few,  if  any,  branches  of  study  of  such  vital  importance, 
that  are  so  often  wholly  neglected,  and  so  frequently  little  appreciated, 
as  Mental  Philosophy.  Whilst  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
has  been  continually  progressing,  and  every  year  has  been  bringing 
fresh  and  valuable  accessions  to  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  sciences, — mental  science  has,  on  the  other  hand,  made  com- 
paratively little  advancement.  When  we  consider  the  marvellous 
progress  which  has  been  attained  in  the  arts  and  kindred  sciences,  and 
that  man  has  carried  his  researches  so  far  into  the  arcana  of  nature, 
that  she  has  been  made  to  reveal  herself  in  some  of  her  most  lovely 
forms  and  wonderful  combinations ;  we  are  surprised  that  the  science 
of  mind — the  science  which  treats  of  that  curious  instrument  by 
w^hich  all  these  glorious  results  have  been  obtained — should  have  made 
little  progress.  The  slow  progression  of  mental  science  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  that  desire  in  the  human  mind,  which  is  more  parti- 
cularly directed  to  the  study  of  those  branches  that  affect  the  physical 
wants — the  comforts  and  convenience  of  mankind — rather  than  to 
those  of  a  merely  intellectual  character.  The  prejudice  against  psy- 
chological investigations,  and  the  mistaken  notion  of  their  utility, 
which  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  together  with 
the  generally  acknowledged  greater  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in 
the  study  of  mind  than  what  are  experienced  in  the  study  of  matter, 
also  partly  account  for  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  mental 
science.  Yet  mental  science  has  not  been  barren  of  cultivators. 
From  the  time  of  Thales,  the  Grecian  sage,  down  to  the  present  time, 
some  of  the  greatest  minds,  and  most  profound  thinkers  that  have 
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ever  lived,  have  been  engaged  in  its  elucidation.  However,  from  many 
of  these  philosophers  having  started  on  wrong  principles,  and  having 
attempted  explanations  of  things  beyond  the  province  of  the  human 
intellect,  their  works  have  been  productive  of  little  or  no  benefit  to 
mental  science.  Though  many  works  on  mental  science  will  merely 
awaken  wonder  at  their  production  and  object  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  peruse  them,  and  not  a  few  will  be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  yet  many 
writings  on  this  science,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  distin- 
guished for  their  great  utility,  and  bearing  upon  them  the  stamp  of 
true  genius,  will  remain,  through  all  time,  the  noblest  productions  of 
human  reason,  -and  imperishable  monuments  of  departed  greatness,  of 
intellectual  worth,  of  true  nobility. 

However  much  mental  science  may  have  been  obscured,  and  its 
progress  retarded  by  the  subtilties,  false  theories,  idle  speculations,  and 
mysticisms  of  authors,  and  by  other  causes  just  alluded  to,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  that  the  study  of  the  human  mind  is  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  important  which  can  engage  the  attention  of 
mankind.  That  on  which  Socrates  discoursed,  on  which  Plato  reasoned, 
on  which  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  men,  in  all  ages,  have  exer- 
cised their  thoughts,  on  which  so  much  genius  and  philosophy,  so 
much  research,  labour,  and  piety  have  been  expended,  cannot  be  in- 
different to  mankind  in  general.  It  surely  concerns  man  to  know  the 
powers  and  susceptibilities  of  that  Divine  essence,  that  mysterious 
principle  within  him,  which  thinks,  and  wills,  and  reasons ;  which 
elevates  him  above  the  irrational  creation,  and  gives  him  the  mastery 
over  the  material  world ;  which  enables  him  to  survey  the  past,  and 
anticipate  the  future,  and  to  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  finite 
to  the  infinite,  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible ;  which  raises  him  to 
the  semblance  of  an  angel,  or  sinks  him  to  the  level  of  a  fiend,  and 
which  is  destined  to  endless  woe,  or  to  everlasting  bliss.  Shall  man, 
then,  carry  his  researches  into  every  department  of  the  arts,  and 
attempt  with  unabated  ardour  to  sink  the  "  plummet  of  his  intel- 
ligence" still  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  infinity,  and  watch  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  in  her  varied  and  most  secret  haunts ;  and  shall  he  not 
turn  his  thoughts,  and  observe  the  curious  phenomena,  the  wondrous 
world  of  thought  and  action,  that  is  constantly  going  on  within  him- 
self,— phenomena,  more  curious,  more  wonderful  by  far  than  any  which 
physical  science  or  art  can  reveal,  or  that  the  busy  artist,  nature, 
throughout  her  wide  and  inexhaustible  domain,  can  exhibit.  It  is  no 
doubt  necessary  and  useful  for  man  to  know  the  laws  which  govern 
the  material  universe,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  the  various  arts  which 
support  and  embellish  life ;  3^et  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man." 

It  is  surely  of  the  utmost  importance  to  everj^  man  to  be  acquainted 
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with  the  phenomena  of  mind,  to  be  familiar  with  the  laws  which  guide 
the  operations  of  that  instrument  by  which  he  acquires,  retains,  and 
applies  knowledge.  The  laws  of  mind  can  be  ascertained,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  matter,  not  of  course  by  the  same  kind  of  experiments, 
but  what  is  just  as  deserving  of  that  title,  viz.,  by  originating  mental 
processes,  either  in  our  minds  or  in  those  of  others ;  or  they  can  be 
ascertained,  as  some  writers  say,  by  observation.  A  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  matter  or  the  material  word  is  said  to  be  power, 
but  some  distinguished  writers  have  denied  that  knowledge  is  power 
in  regard  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mind.  But  this  is  a 
narrow  and  altogether  mistaken  view  of  the  matter.  That  knowledge 
of  mind  is  power,  history,  biography,  and  the  every-day  occurrences  of 
life  alike  determine.  How  many  individuals  that  have  made  the  past 
illustrious,  whose  names  are  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words,"  were  mental  philosophers  ?  Almost  every  one  of  them.  How 
many  poor  unknown  sons  of  toil,  by  the  elastic  bound  of  genius, 
guided  by  a  knowledge  of  mind,  have  raised  themselves  to  fame 
and  fortune,  have  swayed  the  empire  of  science,  or  directed  the 
destinies  of  men  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  past  witness  !  What  is 
it  that  has  given  the  Jesuits  such  unbounded  influence  over  the 
fortunes  of  nations  and  the  councils  of  kings  ?  Is  it  their  wealth, 
their  numbers,  or  their  force  of  arms  ?  No,  it  is  their  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  and  mind.  It  is  a  mental  and  not  a  physical  weapon 
which  they  wield — hence  their  power.  Were  they  not  trained  to  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind,  taught  how  to  attack  and 
storm  the  citadel  of  truth,  how  to  direct  the  thoughts  and  mould  the 
passions  of  men  to  their  purposes,  and  were  they  not  made  masters  of 
themselves,  strong  in  purpose  and  resolve,  by  a  training  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  mind,  their  mission  to  the  world  would  be  in  vain,  their 
influence  over  kings  and  states  would  crumble  into  nought ;  their  in- 
stitutions, their  power,  their  very  name  would  disappear  from  the 
earth ! 

What  has  enabled  the  present  Napoleon  to  rise  through  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  his  life,  through  exile  and  the  prison,  through  poverty, 
revolution,  and  the  senate,  to  the  imperial  throne  of  France  ?  What 
but  his  consummate  tact,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
or  at  least  with  the  French  portion  of  it.  What  enabled  the  cele- 
brated Abyssinian  traveller,  Bruce,  to  achieve  the  glorious  discovery 
of  the  Nile's  mystic  source — a  discovery,  which  had  baffled  the  efforts 
of  kings  and  conquerors,  at  the  head  of  vast  armies,  to  eff'ect,  and 
which  the  enterprise  of  men  for  three  thousand  years  could  not 
accomplish ;  but  which  he,  a  stranger,  and  alone,  effected.  Was  it 
not  the  mighty  and  secret  power  which  he  wielded  over  the  muids  of 

NO.  XXXI.  c  c 
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the  barbarians,  making  their  ignorance,  their  passions,  their  prejudices, 
and  their  wills  subservient  to  his  purpose.  His  success  will  remain 
an  almost  unrivalled  instance  of  the  power  of  genius  and  personal  intre- 
pidity, guided  by  a  knowledge  of  mind.  It  will  remain  a  lasting 
triumph  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  moral  over  physical  power 
— of  mind  over  matter. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  knowledge  of  mind  not  being  power,  as  some 
writers  have  asserted,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  if  the  phrase 
"  knowledge  is  power"  be  applicable  to  any  species  of  human  know- 
ledge, it  is  pre-eminently  so  to  that  which  relates  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  mind. 

The  extent  and  accuracy  of  an  individual's  information  concerning 
external  objects,  his  ability  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
and  his  capacity  for  properly  directing  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his 
mind  in  any  intellectual  pursuit,  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
his  knowledge  of  mind.  Dr.  Brown  justly  observes,  that  all  science 
is  in  the  mind.  Science  is  just  the  comparison  of  phenomena,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  order  of  their  succession.  It  is  the  mind  which 
compares,  classifies,  judges,  reasons  ;  and  these  comparisons,  classifica- 
tions, and  reasonings,  which  are  purely  mental  phenomena,  constitute 
science.  Without  mind,  science  could  not  exist.  The  objects  of  science 
might  exist  without  mind  ;  the  flowers  might  bloom,  and  the  stars 
sparkle  in  the  heavens,  though  there  were  no  science  of  botany  or 
astronomy  to  record  their  wonders. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  progress  in  the  study  of 
nature  without  some  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy.  Although 
men  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the  physical  sciences,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  the  science  of  mind,  yet  they  must  always 
conduct  their  investigations  according  to  the  laws  of  mind,  otherwise 
they  will  fail  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions.  The  history  of 
physical  science  proves  this.  Why  was  this  branch  of  knowledge  so 
barren  of  progress  and  improvement  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
illustrious  Bacon  ?  Because  its  cultivators — and  they  were  both  nume- 
rous, gifted,  and  energetic — did  not  pursue  a  method  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  mind.  Bacon  discovered  a  true  mode  of  physical  investiga- 
tion. Hence  the  success  which  has  marked  the  progress  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences  since  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  inductive 
method  of  philosophizing.  A  cultivated  and  well-ordered  mind  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  every  man,  but  how  shall  he  obtain  such 
a  desideratum  without  a  knowledge  of  its  laws  ?  If  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature  be  absolutely  necessary  before  they  can  be  safely 
and  beneficially  applied  to  practical  purposes,  it  is  surely  as  neces- 
sary that  an  individual  should   be  acquainted  with  the  laws  which 
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preside  over  his  mental  powers  and  moral  emotions,  before  he  can 
either  rightly  direct  or  properly  cultivate  them,  so  as  to  bring  every 
faculty  into  the  situation  best  calculated  to  favour  its  free  and  full 
expansion,  and  to  guard  against  every  circumstance  that  has  a  tendency 
to  retard  or  prevent  the  complete  and  uniform  development  of  the 
whole  mind. 

He  who  has  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  study  of  mind, 
and  who  has  made  no  successful  endeavours  to  analyse  his  intel- 
lectual powers  and  moral  feelings,  and  is  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
their  springs  and  modes  of  action,  is  not  very  likely  to  have  them  in 
such  a  well-ordered  condition  as  to  favour  his  possessing  a  well-stored, 
a  well-cultivated,  and  a  well-regulated  mind.  Mental  science  ought  to 
form  an  important  part  of  the  education  of  every  man,  that  he  may 
be  better  qualified  to  undertake  the  proper  training  of  his  intellectual 
faculties,  and  be  more  able  to  regulate  and  control  the  feelings,  emo- 
tions, and  desires  of  his  mind ;  so  that  there  may  be  a  greater  likeli- 
hood of  his  possessing  the  all-important  advantage  just  alluded  to, 
and  of  his  attaining  to  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

A  knowledge  of  mind  is  necessary  to  the  successful  discharge  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  How  shall  parents,  teachers,  and 
guardians  properly  cultivate  and  discipline  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children  committed  to  their  care,  without  a  knowledge  of  mind? 
Without  this,  they  may  be  crushing  the  opening  mind,  dwarfing  the 
intellects  of  the  youths,  sowing  the  seeds  of  those  vulture  passions,  or 
laying  the  foundations  of  intellectual  and  moral  habits,  which  may  ruin 
their  happiness,  and  blast  their  prospects  and  usefulness  in  the  world, 
and  all  the  time  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the  dire  mischief  they  are 
doing  ;  nay,  perhaps,  be  flattering  themselves  that  they  are  discharging 
their  important  trust  in  the  most  praiseworthy  and  effective  manner. 
Sad  mistake !  They  who  have  best  cultivated  their  own  mental  and 
moral  powers,  who  have  most  closely  analysed  their  own  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  desires,  and  who  have  carefully  studied  the  human  mind, 
are  the  best  qualified  to  undertake  the  charge  and  tuition  of  youth,  to 
cultivate  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  to  "  pour  the  fresh  instruc- 
tion o'er  the  mind,  and  plant  the  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing 
breast."  They  are  also  best  fitted  to  discharge  other  and  higher 
duties  of  life. 

Again,  without  a  knowledge  of  mind,  an  individual  is  cut  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  many  intellectual  and  refined  pleasures.  The  higher 
order  of  poetry  is  placed  beyond  his  reach.  He  merely  knows,  or  attends 
to,  the  more  common  or  every-day  succession  of  his  thoughts,  and,  con- 
sequently, can  only  appreciate  the  poetry  which  relates  to  these.     He 

c  c  2 
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may  therefore  admire  the  simple  song  or  the  heart-stirring  strains 
of  the  lyric,  but  he  cannot  appreciate  or  understand  the  sublime  and 
lofty  conceptions  of  Shakespeare.  He  may  even  consider  the  towering 
sublimity  of  Lear  and  the  metaphysical  subtilties  of  Hamlet  overdrawn, 
unnatural,  ormeaningless.  But  they  are  as  true  to  nature  as  the  sen- 
timent of  the  finest  ballad.  These  characters  have  been  drawn  by  the 
master-hand  of  genius,  a  genius  which  could  fathom  the  depths  and 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  The  individual 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  mind,  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  regard  to  his  ability  to  appreciate  the  truthfulness  and 
power  of  these  and  other  splendid  creations  of  the  great  dramatist,  as 
he  would  be  of  a  painting,  faithfully  portraying  a  magnificent  scene  of 
classic  Italy,  had  he  never  heard  nor  read  of  its  sky,  "  so  deeply,  darkly, 
beautifully  blue,"  nor  of  the  splendour  of  its  scenery,  and  knowing 
nature  only  as  she  appears  in  the  cold  and  less  genial  north.  Were  a 
landscape,  representing  one  of  the  finest  Italian  scenes  by  the  glowing 
pencil  of  a  Claude  placed  before  him,  he  might  probably  admire  its 
beautiful  tints,  its  admirable  light  and  shade,  but  he  would  conclude 
that  it  was  overdrawn,  not  true  to  nature,  the  mere  creation  of  tlie 
artist's  exuberant  fancy.  It  would  be  a  correct  representation  of  nature 
for  all  that ;  but  depicting  a  part  of  nature  which  the  individual  did 
know,  he  could  not  therefore  appreciate  its  beauty  and  correctness.  So 
it  is  with  the  higher  creations  of  Shakespeare  and  other  great  poets. 
The  characters  which  they  have  drawn  are  true  to  nature,  but  they 
relate  to  regions  and  states  of  mind  of  which  the  individual  is  either 
ignorant,  or  unable  to  reach, — hence  his  inability  to  appreciate  their 
beauty  and  truthfulness.  To  understand  and  value  Shakespeare  and 
kindred  spirits,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  mind,  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  with  the 
play  of  the  passions,  and  with  all  the  internal  and  complicated  machinery 
of  human  thought  and  action. 

The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  higher  order  of  painting. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  mind,  an  individual  might  admire  and 
appreciate  paintings,  representing  the  ordinary  thoughts  and  common 
occurrences  of  life,  but  the  divine  creations  of  the  great  masters 
would  be  to  him  little  better  than  pieces  of  merely  coloured  canvas. 
The  paintings  of  a  great  master,  like  the  works  of  a  great  poet,  may, 
however,  affect  a  man  without  his  understanding  them,  or  knowing  the 
cause  of  their  power  over  him  ;  it  is  because  they  are  natural.  He  is 
aflfected  by  their  sight,  disturbed  by  "  the  joy  of  elevated  thought,"  by 
the  stirring  of  his  deeper  nature  excited  by  the  secret  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  true  genius.  But  were  these  masterpieces  of  the  great  artists 
not  founded  on  nature,  were  they  not  constructed  agreeably  to  the  laws 
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of  mind  as  well  as  to  the  principles  of  art,  the  charm  which  they  possess 
over  the  hearts  of  men  would  be  dissolved  ;  they  would  no  longer  be 
the  shrines  at  which  the  poetic  spirit  of  man  delights  to  worship,  nor 
possess  the  key  to  unlock  the  spirit  of  genius,  nor  kindle  enthusiasm  in 
the  minds  of  our  youthful  artists,  be  to  them  incentives,  guides,  and 
iinger-posts  to  fame  and  immortality.  Knowledge  of  mind  is  not  only 
necessary  to  understand  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  but  also  to 
make  any  satisfactory  progress  in  the  higher  walks  of  painting.  The 
same  remark  applies,  with  all  its  force,  to  sculpture,  oratory,  aad  other 
arts. 

Mental  science  greatly  aids  the  cause  of  religion,  by  enabling  the 
Christian  to  form  clearer  and  more  rational  views  6f  such  difficult  doc- 
trines as  free  will,  election,  and  other  questions  which  divide  the  Christian 
world.  Were  mental  science  more  cultivated,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  divisions  among  Christians  with  respect  to  these  doctrines.  Igno- 
rance is  the  chief  cause  of  the  diversity  of  opinions  held  by  men  on 
many  of  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of  religion.  Many  religious  doc- 
trines cannot  be  properly,  if  at  all,  understood  by  persons  unaccustomed 
to  psychological  investigations.  They  may  receive  them  as  articles  of 
a  creed,  but  they  cannot  apprehend  them  by  their  understandings. 

Mental  science  further  aids  the  cause  of  religion,  by  enabling  the 
believer  to  form  a  more  rational  and  sublime  conception  of  the  person- 
ality and  universality  of  the  Deity.  These  are  the  highest  and  most 
overpowering  subjects  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  most  difficult  to  understand.  Mental  science,  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  true  piety,  will  enable  the  inquirer  to  approach  them  with 
a  more  rational  hope  of  succeeding  in  forming  an  exalted  idea  of  their 
nature  and  co-existence — an  idea  alike  removed  from  pantheism  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  degraded  personality  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  that  mental  science  does  not 
aid  the  religious  spirit ;  but  this  is  surely  a  mistaken  idea.  If  piety, 
reverence,  and  love  to  God  are  deepened  and  exalted,  as  most  assuredly 
they  are  by  the  study  of  His  works,  where,  in  all  the  wonders  of  creation 
is  to  be  found  such  evidence  of  His  wisdom  and  skill  as  is  exhibited  in 
the  mind  of  man — the  subject  of  the  science?  Were  a  spectator 
placed  on  some  commanding  elevation  in  the  heavens, "  far  beyond  the 
universe  of  stars,"  and  able  to  survey  the  vast  magnificence  of  the 
worlds  and  systems  that  circle  in  the  infinity  of  space,  amid  all  that 
glorious  assemblage  of  material  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  the  innu- 
merable host  of  worlds  which  would  be  revealed  to  his  astonished  gaze, 
he  would  find  no  object  so  wonderful  and  glorious  as  the  human  mind ! 
When  the  contemplation  of  the  stars, "of  the  green  fields,  of  the  flowers, 
of  the  quiet,  lake  and  the  ever-rolling  ocean,  deepens  the   r^hgious 
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feelings  of  man. — when  the  study  of  Nature  raises  man  to  the  study  of 
Nature's  God,  surely  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  that  which  is  superior 
to  all  nature,  which  is  the  masterpiece  of  creation,  and  an  emanation 
from  the  Divine  mind  itself,  is  calculated  to  exalt  the  religious  feelings, 
to  give  a  deeper  tinge  to  the  piety,  and  a  warmer  glow  to  the  love  of 
the  believer,  and  to  raise  him  to  a  more  sincere  and  humble  adoration 
of  the  mighty  majesty  on  high  !  Knowledge  of  mind,  then,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  improvement,  the  very  basis  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  advancement;  is  an  essential  towards  the  possession  of  a  well- 
cultivated  and  a  well-regulated  mind ;  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  great 
diversity  of  mental  attainments  observed  among  men  of  similar 
original  intellectual  endowments  ;  and  is  the  source  of  that  tact,  that 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  is  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
success  in  the  world.  Knowledge  of  mind  is  also  the  means  by  which 
a  man  is  raised  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellect  and  morality,  by 
which  he  is  advanced  to  a  larger  participation  in  the  higher  and  more 
exalted  pleasures  of  life,  and  by  which  he  is  better  fitted  to  discharge 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  station  here,  and  prepared  for  a 
nobler  and  higher  state  of  existence  hereafter. 

The  preceding  remarks  chiefly  refer  to  the  advantages  likely  to  arise 
to  an  individual  through  his  knowledge  of  mind  or  mental  science. 
We  shall,  however,  conclude  this  part  of  the  paper  by  taking  a  cursory 
view  of  the  general  influence  of  mental  science — using  this  term  in  its 
widest  sense — that  is,  comprehending  both  intellectual  and  moral  philo" 
sophy  ;  in  short,  all  that  relates  to  mind.  First,  look  at  the  influence 
of  mental  science  in  every  age  !  In  ancient  times,  the  philosopher  was 
also  the  legislator,  as  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Thales,  Socrates  ;  and  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  the  present  time,  mental  science  or  philosophy  has 
influenced  alike  science,  literature,  legislation,  and  religion ;  nay,  they 
have  been  grounded,  so  to  speak,  upon  philosophy.  The  progress  of 
each  of  them  has  been  retarded  or  quickened,  made  beneficial  or  the 
reverse,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age. 
That  this  is  no  idle  speculation  will  be  seen  by  referring  shortly  to  the 
history  of  the  past.  First,  with  regard  to  physical  science.  Allusion 
has  been  made  already  to  the  slow  progress  of  this  science  during  the 
many  centuries  that  preceded  the  appearance  of  Lord  Bacon.  The 
peripatetic  or  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  held  the  sway  in  the  schools 
during  these  ages,  so  cramped  the  energies  and  mind  of  man,  that  the 
efforts  made  by  him  to  investigate  nature  failed,  or  produced  worthless 
results.  Bacon  introduced  the  inductive  method — a  method  more 
rational  and  better  adapted  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge 
in  regard  to  external  nature.  The  deductive  method  has  also  been 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  investigation  of  natural  phenomena. 
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Both  these  methods  are  the  results  of  philosophy  ;  they  are  founded 
on  laws  agreeable  to  the  human  mind.  But  philosophy  not  only 
influences  the  method  of  physical  investigation,  but  also  determines  the 
object  of  research  into  the  field  of  nature.  The  natural  philosopher 
whose  mind  is  imbued  with  a  sensational  philosophy,  that  is,  a  philo- 
sophy which  declares  that  all  mental  states  are  the  result  of  sensation, 
cultivates  physical  science  with  quite  a  different  object  in  view  from 
the  philosopher  who  is  influenced  by  an  idealistic  philosophy — that  is, 
a  philosophy  based  on  a  notion  of  self,  with  its  native  and  exhaustless 
energies.  To  the  former,  nature  is  merely  what  it  appears  to  the  eye  ; 
he  generalizes  natural  objects  in  their  external  relations  only.  The 
latter,  also,  accumulates  facts  relative  to  external  x)bjects,  but  he  looks 
into  nature  to  discover  her  hidden  secrets — the  forces  which  are  every- 
where in  continual  operation.  "  Nature,"  as  it  has  been  beautifully 
observed  by  Morrell,  in  his  '  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,'  "  is  to  the 
idealistic  philosopher  a  glorious  mystery,  necessarily  prompting  us  to 
the  conception  of  spiritual  agencies,  which  agencies  are,  in  fact,  only 
the  '  indications  of  the  Creator,'  the  varied  forms  in  which  a  divine  and 
spiritual  power  is  diff'using  itself  throughout  its  own  immense  creation." 
The  influence  of  philosophy  over  physical  science  is  still  visible  in 
the  works  of  modern  authors,  and  it  will  continue  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence over  scientific  research  to  the  end  of  time.  To  those  not 
famiHar  with  the  paramount  importance  of  philosophy  or  mental 
science,  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  Morrell's  "  History  of 
Modern  Philosophy;"  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  Whewell,  Humboldt, 
Herschel,  &c.  Look  again  at  the  influence  of  mental  philosophy  on 
literature.  It  is  enough  to  allude  merely  to  the  historical  writings  of 
Hume,  Gribbon,  Macaulay,  and  Alison,  to  see  the  power  which  the 
philosophic  tendencies  of  historical  authors  has  over  their  respective 
productions.  The  poetry  of  Byron  and  Wordsworth  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  effect  of  philosophy  in  moulding  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  poets,  and  leading  them  to  an  elevated  or  debased  con- 
ception of  man  and  nature.  Byron  has  given  some  splendid  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery — descriptions  which,  for  power,  beauty,  and 
distinctness,  have  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  poet, 
either  ancient  or  modern.  But  graphic  and  minute  as  those  poetical 
paintings  are,  they  depict  merely  the  outward  and  visible  forms  of 
nature.  Wordsworth  has  also  portrayed  the  outward  forms  of  natural 
objects  with  great  beauty  and  effect,  but  he  has  likewise  endeavoured 
to  discover  in  them  the  "good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true."  To  the 
former,  nature  appeared  only  a  vast  panorama  of  outward  forms  and 
beauty  :  to  the  latter,  a  world  pregnant  with  living  i)Ower  and  moral 
significaacy.     To  the  one,  nature  is  only  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
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visible  but  isolated  objects :  to  the  other,  a  vast  collection  of  varied 
forms,  which  link  the  spirit  of  man  to  the  Spirit  of  the  universe. 
Byron  observed  nature  only  as  a  poet :  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  and 
a  true  philosopher.  The  latter  has  said,  in  his  beautiful  lines  on 
Tintern  Abbey, — 

"For  I  have  learned  to  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the 
Hour  of  thoughtless  youth — but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt  a  presence 
That  disturbs  me  with  the  joy  of  elevated  thought, 
A  sense  sublime  of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man, 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thoughts, 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

This  is  a  key  to  his  whole  writings.  Byron's  popularity  is  already  on  the 
wane ;  and  after  ages  will  regret  that  a  false  and  gross  sensational  philo- 
sophy and  other  causes,  so  perverted  his  mind  and  corrupted  his  heart  as 
to  prevent  him  leaving  to  posterity  one  piece  really  worthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  powers  and  the  splendour  of  his  genius.  The  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  is  addressed  to  the  deeper  and  purer  feelings  of  man  ;  and 
it  will  be  read  and  admired  so  long  as  the  human  mind  is  affected  by 
the  beauties  of  nature,  by  purity  of  thought,  and  elevated  sentiment. 
Wordsworth's  mind,  unlike  Byron's,  was  imbued  with  an  idealistic 
philosophy — hence  the  difference  of  their  respective  writings. 

Let  us  here  consider  shortly  the  influence  of  mental  philosophy  on 
legislation  and  the  condition  of  nations.  To  go  no  further  back  than 
the  latter  part  of  last  century.  We  would  ask,  what  chiefly  gave  rise 
to  the  horrible  first  French  Revolution  ?  It  was  most  assuredly  the 
promulgation  of  pernicious  philosophical  principles,  until  they  spread 
through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men,  and  corrupted  the  public  mind  of 
France.  It  was  this,  chiefly,  which  overthrew  religion,  uprooted  virtue, 
and  roused  the  fiendish  passions  that  trampled  on  the  throne,  degraded 
liberty,  outraged  all  order  and  decency,  and  made  France  red  with  the 
blood  of  her  citizens.  This  tragic  historical  drama  alone  shows  the 
influence  of  philosophy,  and  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists,  at  all 
times,  for  the  cultivation  and  dissemination  of  a  sound,  healthy,  and 
enlightened  philosophy  of  mind  among  the  people  of  every  nation. 

Whatever  kind  of  philosophy  exists  in  the  minds  of  our  Lockes, 
Adam  Smiths,  and  Benthams,  colours  or  determines  their  principles  of 
social  or  political  economy.  The  principles,  political  or  philosophical, 
which  are  held  by  these  philosophers,  affect  the  public  mind  through 
books,  the  press,  lectures,  speeches.    They  affect  the  minds  of  the  lead- 
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ing  statesmen,  who  work  tbem  into  a  practical  shape,  and  discuss  and 
agitate  them,  until  the  public  mind  of  a  nation  is  affected  by  their 
truth  or  necessity,  and  legislative  enactments  are  the  result. 

Pliilosophy  also  exerts  a  powerful  sway  over  religion,  not  only  over 
the  religion  of  an  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  Swedenborg,  Priestley, 
and  others,  but  over  that  of  the  Church.  It  has  affected  the  religion  of 
every  Church  in  every  age,  modifying  its  opinions,  its  spirit,  and  its 
practices.  The  history  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
history,  proves  this.  To  take  one  example.  It  is  the  influence  of  a 
peculiar  and  somewhat  mystical  philosophy  which  is  held  by  a  few 
minds  of  the  present  day,  that  has  produced  the  movement  that  is  now 
going  on  in  the  Church  of  England.  Whatever  kind  of  philosophy  is 
taught  in  the  Universities,  and  imbibed  by  the  theological  and  other 
students  in  attendance  there,  it  will  modify  or  give  a  colour  to  their 
religious  opinions.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  sound  system  of  philo- 
sophy being  taught  in  all  Universities  —  without  which,  creeds  and 
articles  of  religious  belief  will  be  of  little  avail  in  promoting  sound  and 
scriptural  views  of  religion  among  those  who  are  destined  to  become 
the  teachers  of  others. 

Seeing,  then,  the  influence  of  philosophy  over  the  opinions  and  actions 
of  man,  over  science,  legislation,  literature,  and  religion,  and  seeiitg 
that  in  one  form  or  another  it  has  always  held  sway  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  end  of  time,  exercising  a  useful  or 
a  baneful  sway  according  to  its  nature,  we  must  conclude  that  mental 
philosophy  ought  to  form  not  only  an  important  part  of  the  education 
of  man,  but  should,  also,  claim  his  attentive  consideration  during  every 
period  of  his  active  existence.  It  ought  to  be  his  constant  aim  to 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a  sound,  pure,  and  elevated  philosophy  of 
mind.  Further,  an  individual  may  have  some  excuse  for  his  being 
ignorant  of  many  sciences,  but  can  have  none  for  his  ignorance  of  mind. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  telescope  to  sweep  the  heavens,  and 
aid  his  study  of  astronomy  ;  and  he  may  remain  almost  ignorant  of  the 
unseen  world  of  life  around  him,  from  not  being  in  possession  of  the 
microscope  to  reveal  its  wonders  ;  and  of  chemistry,  from  his  want  of 
proper  instruction  and  suitable  apparatus.  But  he  has  the  means 
within  himself  to  become  even  a  master  in  mental  science.  Unaided 
and  alone,  he  may  study  mental  phenomena  as  they  are  manifested 
within  himself,  or  as  they  are  exhibited  in  those  around  him.  In 
addition  to  the  careful  study  of  the  standard  works  on  mental  philo- 
sophy, the  student  should  study  mind  practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
and  not  confine  his  attention  to  books  bearing  expressly  upon  the 
subject.  He  ought  to  study  the  human  mind  as  it  is  reflected  on  the 
page  of  history, — here,  as  in  the  world,  he  may  obtain  a  practical 
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knowledge  of  mankind,  as  well  as  become  acquainted  with  the  march 
of  the  human  mind  upwards  through  successive  ages  and  civilizations  to 
the  present  time,  and  also  learn  the  various  circumstances  which  influ- 
enced or  retarded  its  progress  and  development.  And  he  should  study 
the  mind  as  it  is  depicted  by  the  powerful  genius  of  Shakespeare,  who 
has  withdrawn  the  veil  from  the  human  heart,  laid  bare,  with  a 
master's  hand,  its  hidden  mysteries;  explained  the  "subtilties  of  thought 
and  the  laws  of  passion";  who  has  presented  us  with  a  complete 
analysis  of  mind,  with  a  perfect  anatomy  of  the  passions,  emotions,  and 
desires  of  man.  And  whether  delineating  the  subtUties  of  love,  the 
turbulence  of  passion,  the  rage  of  madness,  or  the  chatterings  of  imbe- 
cility, or  depicting  any  other  phase  of  mind  or  character,  he  is  equally 
natural,  faithful,  and  profound.  He  is  a  metaphysician  worthy  of  the 
closest  study.  The  mind  should  be  studied  also  as  it  is  exhibited  under 
the  mild  and  genial  sway  of  Christianity,  and  as  it  struggles  for  utter- 
ance through  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  infidelity,  and  as  it  is  de- 
veloped under  the  sway  of  the  different  religions  and  the  different 
forms  of  political  government.  It  should  be  studied  among  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  in  its  development,  maturity,  and 
decay ;  in  health  and  in  disease,  at  the  festive  board  and  at  the  hour 
of  death.  But,  above  all,  the  psychological  student  should  study 
his  own  mind.  It  is  here  that  his  progress  in  mental  science  will  be 
most  satisfactory.  For  by  attending  closely  to  his  own  thoughts, 
emotions,  and  desires,  and  observing  their  springs  and  modes  of  action, 
by  observing,  in  short,  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  as  exhibited  in  him- 
self, he  may  not  only  obtain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  their  action,  he  may  not  only  gain  a  knowledge  of  mental 
science,  but,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  gain  a  knowledge  of  himself 
— a  knowledge  of  his  powers  and  capacities,  his  motives  and  desires, 
his  virtues  and  defects, — a  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  im- 
prove his  intellectual  powers,  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
give  him  the  master}^  of  his  will,  make  him  firm  in  purpose  and  resolve, 
and  fit  him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  and. responsibilities 
of  life. 
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DOES  ANY  ANALOGY  EXIST  BETWEEN  INSANITY  AND 
DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION? 

BY  THE  REV.   JOS.  SOUTEB,, 
Chaplain  to  the  Essex  County  Lunatic  Asylum. 

We  have  often  heard  the  opmion,  indeed  it  is  asserted  with  a  good 
deal  of  confidence,  by  some  modern  believers  in  the  mystery  of  table- 
turning,  that  all  insane  persons  are  .under  the  possession  of  devils. 
There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  no  less  positive  in  their 
conviction  that  the  influence  of  Satan  in  the  matter,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times,  is  altogether  a  myth  and  an  exploded  folly.  These 
latter  hold  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely  insane.  Both  these 
opinions,  though  so  utterly  at  variance  with  each  other,  start  from  the 
same  point  of  some  supposed  and  seeming  analogy  between  insanity 
and  possession.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  reasonableness  of 
either  of  the  above  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from  it,  it  is 
certainly  worth  while  to  consider  what  grounds  there  are  for  supposing 
that  such  analogy  exists.  Believing  this  subject  to  be  one  of  consider- 
able interest,  we  propose,  without  further  preface  or  apology,  to  enter 
upon  its  consideration,  in  a  spirit  alike  removed,  we  trust,  from  an 
unreasoning  bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  irreverence  of  a  too 
bold  rationalism  on  the  other. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  Evangelists  make  any 
special  distinction  between  lunatics  and  demoniacs.  We  believe  it  to 
be  universally  acknowledged  that  no  example  is  given  of  the  cure  of 
insanity,  as  called  by  that  or  any  ana  ogous  name,  to  distinguish  it 
from  possession  in  any  of  the  Grospels.  But  the  twenty -fourth  verse  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  is  triumphantly  appealed  to  by  many 
writers,  as  proving  that  such  cures  were  performed,  and  that  no  analogy 
between  the  two  maladies  can  possibly  be  shown  to  exist.  And  cer- 
tainly this  passage  forms  a  very  plausible,  if  not  unanswerable  argument 
in  favour  of  that  opinion.  We  will  quote  the  Evangelist's  words  : — 
"  There  were  brought  to  Christ,  both  those  which  were  possessed  with 
devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  koX  lai^ovil,onivovQ  koX  (reXrfyta' 
i^ofxiyovQ,  and  he  healed  them."  Valpy's  note  on  this  passage  is  most 
positive.  He  says, — "The  persons  possessed  with  devils  are  here 
expressly  distinguished  from  lunatics,  and  could  not  be  exactly  the 
same."  Many  writers,  both  before  and  since  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Valpy's  Greek  Testament,  have  maintained  the  same  opinion  ; 
indeed,  it  has  almost  come  to  be  regarded  as  treason  or  heresy  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt  about  it.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  expresses  the  utmost  contempt 
and  pity  for  those  who  are  irrational  enough,  or  infidel  enough,  to 
believe  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely  insane. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  words  already  quoted  from  St.  Matthew  do,  in  a 
certain  sense,  distinguish  the  demoniacs  and  lunatics  from  each  other  ; 
and  if  this  distinction  could  be  shown  to  be  of  as  positive  a  nature  as 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be,  we  readily  admit  that  the  question  in  the 
mind  of  every  devout  believer  in  revelation  would  be  set  at  rest.  But 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  distinction  made  by  the  Evan- 
gelist is  not  of  this  nature,  and  does  not  militate  at  all  against  the 
opinion  that  the  two  diseases  are  analogous.  Now  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  word  translated  "  lunatic,"  occurs  in  only  two  places 
in  the  New  Testament.  Both  these  passages  are  in  the  same  gospel ; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  same  meaning  is  attached 
to  the  word  in  each  case.  But  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages,  the 
Evangelist  uses  the  word  lunatic  and  demoniac  interchangeably.  To 
the  same  man  he  applies  both  terms  ;  or  at  least,  he  says  of  him,  when 
our  Lord  had  healed  him,  e^fjXdep  citt'  avrov  to  Zai^ioviov,  "  the  demon 
departed  from  him."  St.  Luke  also,  and  St.  Mark,  in  whose  gospels 
this  miracle  is  recorded,  both  speak  of  him  as  a  demoniac.  It  is  there- 
fore clear  that  in  one  sense  the  two  classes  w^ere  not  distinct  at  all. 
Both  were  possessed. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire,  therefore,  what  meaning  this  word 

aeX-qvia^ofiEvoQ,  or  lunatic,  has  ;  and  since  the  passage  quoted  first  from 

St.  Matthew  distinguished  it  from  demoniac,  in  what  respect  it  is  that 

the  two  differ.     We  refer  our  readers  to  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 

St.  Matthew,  as  showing  in  what  sense  that  Evangelist  understood  and 

used  the  word.     A  "lunatic"  is  brought  to  our  Lord  ;  the  symptoms 

of  his  disease,  and  the  circumstances  attending  his  cure,  are  brietiy 

recounted.     What  are  these  symptoms  "t     Tiie  child's  father  describes 

them  :  he  says  this  lunatic  son  was  "  deaf  and  dumb  ;  he  fell  often  into 

the  fire  and  into  the  water."     If  we  turn  to  the  parallel  place  in 

St.  Mark,  we  find  him   still  further  described  as  being  "  torn" — or 

rather  as  the  word  pijaraet  signifies,  and  is  translated  in  the  margin — 

"  dashed" — thrown  upon  the  ground  ;  and  "  he  foameth,  and  gnasheth 

with  his  teeth,  and  pineth  away."    St.  Luke  adds  yet  another  word  to 

the  description  of  this  case  : — "  When  the  spirit  taketh  him,  he  crieth 

out,  and  it  throws   him   into   convulsions,"    (nrapaaaei   avrov.     It  is 

scarcely  possible   to   come  to   any  other  conclusion   than   that   the 

"lunatic"  described  above  in  the  gospels  was  simply  epileptic.     The 

poet  Lucretius  describes  one  labouring  under  this  malady  in  terms 

exactly  similar  :— 

"spumas  agit,  ingemit.  et  tremit  artus 
Desipit,  extentat  nervos,  torquetur." 

Numerous  examples  answering  to  this  description  of  "  the  lunatic," 

might  be  found  in  the  epileptic  wards  of  every  asylum.     We  think  it 

el  ear,  therefore,  that  the  Evangelist  did  not  affix  to  the  word  aeXriyicL' 
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^ofievoQ  by  any  means  the  wide  signification  now  attached  to  onr  cor- 
responding word  "  lunatic."  Nor  did  he,  in  applying  to  it  the  meaning 
of  epileptic,  use  it  in  an  arbitrary  and  unauthorized  sense.  Galen 
so  uses  it.  And  we  find,  on  reference  to  the  learned  and  most  valuable 
lexicon  of  Peter  Mintert,  that  this  is  the  only  meaning  he  attaches  to 
it.  His  words  are  "  (xeXrivia^o/jievoi,  lunatici  sunt,  qui  epilepsia,  seu 
morbo  comitiali  labor  ant.''''* 

We  have  shown  before  that  in  one  sense  St.  Matthew  does  not  dis- 
tinguish demoniacs  from  lunatics  at  all ;  and  we  think  the  above 
remarks  prove  that  when  he  does  represent  them  as  he  does  in  chapter 
four,  verse  twenty-four,  as  two  distinct  classes,  the  difference  between 
them  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  difference  between  our  maniacs 
who  do  not  suffer  from  epilepsy,  and  those  who  do. 

We  think,  then,  that  it  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  unless 
demoniacal  possessions  and  insanity  be  considered  analogous,  no  single 
instance  of  the  cure  of  what  we  should  now  call  an  insane  person  is 
recorded  in  any  of  the  gospels.  Not  even  in  the  most  general  manner 
is  any  such  cure  alluded  to.  And  this  not  only  paves  the  way  for  a 
further  investigation  into  the  meaning  of  the  disputed  word,  but  also, 
as  we  hope  to  show,  aids  very  materially  in  determining  what  that 
meaning  is.  For  if,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  and  asserted  too  in 
terms  of  no  measured  contempt  for  the  intellect  or  the  principles  of 
those  who  hold  the  contrary,  the  demoniac  laboured  under  an  affliction 
totally  different  from  any  mere  mal-organization  or  lesion  of  the  brain, 
how,  then,  is  the  proved  omission  in  that  case  of  any  miraculous  cure 
of  insanity  from  all  the  gospel  histories  to  be  explained  ?  Such  an 
omission  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  either  that  no 
insane  persons  existed  at  the  time ;  or,  that  though  they  did  exist, 
none  were  brought  for  cure  ;  or,  that  they  were  brought,  but  our  Lord 
did  not  heal  them ;  or,  that  he  healed  them,  but  the  fact  was  not 
deemed  important  enough  for  special  record  or  for  general  reference. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  subject  will  suffice  to  show  that 
any  one  of  these  suppositions  is  too  unreasonable  to  be  entertained. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Jews  alone,  of  all  the  nations  on 
earth,  were  exempt  from  this  fearful  and  mysterious  malady.  In  a 
condition  of  society  constituted  as  theirs  then  was,  there  was   every 

*  That  the  word  atXrivia^o^iivog,  or  lunatic,  should  be  limited  in  its  application 
to  epileptics  only,  and  not  extended  to  all  the  insane,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  was  generally  believed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  belief  still  lingers  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  the  moon  has  a  decided  and  especial  influence  upon  epilepsy  :  and  that 
belief  seems  to  be  incorporated  in  the  word  at\i]viaZ,6ni^voQ. 

Dr.  Guislain  says  that  though  ''mania  recurs  by  periodical  returns,  there  is  no 
regulanty  in  these  manifestations.  It  is  in  cases  of  epilepsy  that  the  greatest 
regularity  is  observed." 

It  was  therefore  natural  that  a  word  which  expresses  that  belief  in  lunar  influence 
should  be  applied,  as  we  see  it  was  applied,  to  epileptics. 
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influence    at   work   upon    them    calculated    to   excite    and    produce 
insanity. 

The  glory  of  their  nation  had  departed.  They  were  crushed  beneath 
the  yoke  of  the  Roman  power — a  power  regarded  by  them  with 
mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  hatred,  of  horror  and  aversion.  Universal 
attention  was  eagerly  strained  to  catch  some  signs  of  coming  deliver- 
ance— signs  of  the  advent  of  that  period  predicted  by  their  prophets, 
and  believed  to  be  at  hand,  in  which,  as  they  hoped,  they  were  to  rise 
again  to  more  than  their  ancient  greatness,  and  their  enemies  and  con- 
querors were  to  be  for  ever  broken  and  destr()3^ed,  "  beat  small  as  the 
dust"  beneath  their  feet,  and  swept  away  before  the  whirlwind  of  their 
power.  Yet  no  signs  of  such  deliverance  could  be  seen.  Proofs  of  their 
degradation  and  of  a  miserable  thraldom  met  them  in  all  directions. 

The  Roman  tax-gatherer  came  with  his  hated  exactions,  and  if  they 
dared  to  resist  him,  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  law  was  avenged  by  the 
magistrate  or  the  soldier.  Such  visions  as  these  were  the  things  that 
met  their  gaze,  whilst  they  strained  their  eyes  looking  for  signals  of 
returning  glory.  It  would  almost  seem  to  them  as  if  the  words  of  their 
prophets  had  been  spoken  in  vain.  Their  elated  hopes  of  dominion 
would  appear  but  as  the  dreams  of  delirium.  When  they  looked  for 
deliverance,  some  Roman  pageant,  like  a  mocking  fiend,  laughed  at 
their  misery,  and  poured  scorn  upon  them.  When  they  conspired  and 
struggled  to  be  free,  their  conspiracies  were  detected  and  crushed,  and 
they  sunk  only  to  a  deeper  slavery.  They  fell  down  exhausted  by 
these  convulsive  efforts  ;  their  chains  were  fastened  more  firmly  around 
them.  It  is  impossible  but  that  multitudes  should  be  driven  to 
madness  by  this  degradation  and  misery.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
the  deepest  corruption  spread  and  festered  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
people.  There  was  unbridled  licence  of  lust  amongst  them ;  hatred 
one  of  another,  divisions,  jealousies,  cruelty,  sensuality.  Could  the 
national  conscience  sleep  amidst  all  this  ?  It  is  impossible.  The 
remembrance  of  what  they  had  been,  when  God's  laws  had  been  more 
regarded  amongst  them  ;  the  knowledge  of  what  they  were  then,  when 
all  law,  human  and  divine,  was  hated  and  trampled  on,  could  not  fail, 
however  their  moral  sense  might  be  deadened,  to  rouse  them  to  remorse, 
and  to  haunt  them  with  all  ghastly  apparitions  and  fears  for  the  future. 
Palpable  and  monstrous  distortions  of  mind  must  have  arisen  out  of 
such  a  state  as  theirs.  Having  lost  their  faith  in  Grod,  they  had  come 
to  believe  in  lying  vanities.  They  bent  their  attention  to  forbidden 
science  to  see,  it  may  be,  whether  they  could  not  gather  hope  from 
that.  They  believed  in,  and  consulted  demons.  It  is  from  facts  like 
these  that  Dr.  Lightfoot  accounts  for  the  demoniacs  that  there  were 
amongst  them.  I3ut  these  are  the  thnigs  which  always  overthrow  the 
balance  of  the   mind,   and  lay  it  open  to  the  incursions  of  disease. 
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These  are  the  causes  which  invariably  drive  men  to  madness,  and  sink 
them  and  their  offspring  to  a  helpless  idiocy,  and  to  incurable  mania. 
The  supposition,  then,  that  there  were  no  insane  persons  existing  in 
the  time  when  our  Lord  appeared  in  Judea  is  most  unreasonable. 

And  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were  instances 
of  mania  amongst  them,  but  none  were  brought  to  Christ  for  cure. 
They  brought  their  sick,  the  poor  paralytic,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  dujnb ;  they  even  besought  Him  to  come  to  the  chamber  of 
death,  and  did  not  doubt  that  if  He  spake  the  word,  disease  should  be 
arrested,  and  the  dead  should  live.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  conceive 
that  they  would  leave  their  maniacs,  the  victims  of  a  malady  the  most 
painful,  the  most  terrible  that  man  can  be  subject  to,  the  most  danger- 
ous also  to  society,  and  not  bring  them  also  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  beseeching  Him  to  heal  them  ?  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
they  did  bring  to  Him  the  insane ;  and  the  supposition  that  they  were 
brought  to  Him  in  vain,  is  too  irreverent  to  be  entertained.  He  healed 
disease  ;  He  opened  blind  eyes,  and  unstopped  deaf  ears  ;  He  loosed  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  ;  the  very  grave  gave  back  its  dead  at  the  bidding 
of  His  word.  Who,  then,  dare  doubt  His  power  to  dispel  the  delusions 
of  a  diseased  understanding,  and  to  restore  sanity  ?  or  who,  that  has 
read  His  life,  dare  doubt  His  willingness  to  exercise  that  power  ?  It 
is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  He  healed  the  insane,  as  many 
as  were  brought  to  Him.  And  this  work  would  be  so  wonderful,  so  un- 
heard-of a  miracle,  so  mighty  a  proof  that  He  was  indeed  the  Restorer 
of  mankind,  the  Divine  Logos,  the  Light  "  which  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Evan- 
gelists, who  delight  to  set  forth  His  greatness,  should  all  of  them  have 
omitted  to  record  a  miracle  like  this.  But,  unless  the  word  demoniac 
have  this  meaning  of  insane,  they  have  omitted  it ;  there  is  not  even  an 
allusion  to  it.  This  fact  gives  to  our  mind  no  small  degree  of  proba- 
bility to  the  opinion,  that  the  two  words  mean  the  same  thing  ; — a  pro- 
bability which  is  further  heightened  by  this :  that  all  we  read  of  the 
character  and  acts  of  these  demoniacs  corresponds  in  a  most  marked  de- 
gree with  all  we  know  and  witness  of  the  character  and  acts  of  the  insane. 

In  adducing  our  proof  of  this  position,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  meaning,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  very  words,  of 
the  Evangelists'  descriptions  of  persons  possessed. 

They  were  "fierce,"  ungovernable,  violent,  possessed  of  unnatural 
strength.  They  were  "bound  with  fetters  and  chains,"  which  "they 
plucked  asunder,  and  broke  in  pieces."  "  No  man  could  tame  them." 
They  dwelt  naked  (for  "  they  tore  their  clothes"  from  them)  upon  the 
mountains  and  "  among  the  tombs,"  and  "  no  man  durst  pass  by  the 
way."  One  is  spoken  of  as  crying  (/cpo^wv),  uttering  screams,  and  tearing 
himself  with  stones.     We  add  nothing  to  this  description  except  to 
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observe,  that  the  language  which  they  are  represented  as  addressing  to 
our  Lord  is  characterised  by  the  same  irrational  wildness  as  their  acts. 
"  They  ran  to  Jesus,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said.  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  Most  High  God  ?  1  adjure 
thee  by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not."  We  venture  to  say  that  if 
this  description,  selected  in  the  above  words  from  one  or  other  of  the 
gospels,  were  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  book,  any  number  of  persons 
who  should  read  it,  or  hear  it  read,  would,  without  hesitation,  unani- 
mously pronounce  the  men  whom  it  represents  to  us  to  be  maniacs. 
Be  it  remembered  that  there  were  no  institutions  then  for  the  mitig^a- 
tion  of  their  disorder.  They  v/ere  probably  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
fear  and  violence,  which  would  naturally  increase  their  fury.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  fly  to  uninhabited  places,  and  that 
men  should  not  dare  to  go  near  them.  The  case  would  be  the  same 
with  our  insane,  if  the  treatment  were  the  same.  It  has  been  so, 
within  every  man's  memory,  before  that  modern  and  milder  treatment 
came  into  operation  ;  that  system  of  moral  instead  of  mechanical 
restraint,  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  and  glories  of  an  enlightened 
medical  science.  Even  under  this  milder  and  wiser  system  of  ruling 
them,  their  character  and  language  present  many  points  of  strong 
similarity  with  the  above  descriptions.  They  often  burst  out  into  acts 
of  the  wildest  violence ;  they  often  believe  and  fear  that  those  who 
approach  them  as  friends  are  come  "to  torment  them." 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  admit,  notwithstanding  the  great,  we 
might  almost  say  perfect,  similarity  there  is  between  the  demoniacs 
and  the  insane,  there  are  still  very  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  that  interpretation  which  would  represent  them  as  one  and  the 
same.  These  difficulties,  which  we  hope  to  remove  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  arise  from  some  peculiarities  in  the  Evangelists'  lan- 
guage, not  easy  to  reconcile  with  modern  scientific  theories  of  insanity. 
The  demons,  that  are  declared  to  "possess  them,"  are  described  as 
uttering  adjurations  to  our  Lord,  and  exerting  violent  acts  of  power 
over  their  victims.  Our  Lord  in  return  is  spoken  of  as  addressing  His 
words  to  them,  giving  His  command  to  them  to  depart,  or  His  per- 
mission to  enter  a  herd  of  swine.  Now  even  allowing  that  you  are 
not  to  expect  the  same  kind  of  description  from  the  Evangelists  that 
would  be  presented  to  you  in  a  medical  treatise — admitting  that  their 
purpose  was  entirely  diffierent — still  there  is  a  something  in  the  language 
which  speaks  of  men  as  "possessed  by  devils,"  which  seems  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  our  ideas  of  mere  insanity.  This  difficulty  is  some- 
times attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  in  a  very  summary  manner,  by  the 
answer  that  our  Lord  and  His  followers  described  the  malady  in  such 
terms  out  of  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews.     We  cannot  think 
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that  this  is  an  adequate  or  even  a  fair  reply  to  the  difficulty.  For  it 
implies  that  Christ  and  His  disciples  deliberately  countenanced  an 
opinion  which  they  knew  to  be  false ;  that  they  fostered  superstition 
though  their  professed  object  was  to  proclaim  only  truth. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  would  never  sanction  any  falsehood — 
they  would  never  countenance  any  superstition.  We  may  be  quite  sure, 
also,  that  when  they  spoke  of  the  miserable  victims  of  madness,  as 
^ainopii^ofievoi,  they  had  some  real  and  deep  meaning  in  it.  And  we 
believe  that  only  by  taking  this  view,  and  meeting  the  difficulty  which 
the  words  present  fairly  and  honestly,  shall  we  be  able  to  find  any 
answer  to  it.  No  argument  was  ever  yet  really  strengthened,  but 
rather  weakened,  by  disingenuousness  and  evasions. 

There  lay  a  very  awful  truth  under  their  words — a  truth  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  scarcely  held  in  view  at  all,  but  to  a  great  extent  obscured 
and  overlooked,  in  the  meaning  so  often  attached  to  their  words,  of  a 
real,  visible,  palpable  demon  being  within  the  men.  What  the  Evan- 
gelists believed,  and  meant  their  readers  to  believe,  was  this,  that  all 
evil,  especially  such  evil  as  affected  the  spirits  and  minds  of  men,  was 
the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  they  represent  Christ  as  the  Deliverer  from 
this  evil.  Now  if  they  had  represented  Him  as  healing  men's  bodies 
only,  wliilst  He  passed  over  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  they  would 
scarcely  have  given  a  full  idea  of  what  the  Deliverer  was  —  the  De- 
stroyer of  the  devil's  power,  the  Restorer  of  man's  true  humanity.  To 
attribute  then,  as  they  do,  the  malady  of  insane  men  to  the  "  posses- 
sion" and  power  of  Satan,  is  only  speaking  in  accordance  with  the 
view  given  above — in  accordance  with  the  whole  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  Bible — in  accordance  also  with  their  own  expressed  teaching  with 
reference  to  the  diseases  of  the  bod^.  For,  in  recording  the  case  of 
that  poor  "  daughter  of  Abraham"  bound,  and  bowed  together  with 
the  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  "  she 
was  bound  by  Satan."  He  is  described  in  another  place  as  possessing 
"  the  power  of  death,"  to  Kpdrog  rov  dardrov.  To  this  it  will  naturally 
be  answered  that  though  disease  and  death  are  represented  as  the  work 
of  the  devil,  yet  we  never  read  of  any  diseased  man  as  being  ^^pos- 
sessed by  the  devil."  Of  course  we  never  do.  The  language  would 
be  absurd  and  false  in  such  a  case.  For  disease  affects  only  the  body^ 
the  outer  shell,  and  not  the  real  ego  of  the  man.  But  insanity  pos- 
sesses the  mind,  the  actual  personality  of  the  man.  Therefore  in  the 
one  case  it  is  simply  said,  Satan  hath  bound  the  body  ;  but  in  the  other, 
the  man  is  possessed  with  him.  And  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to 
infer  from  this  language,  in  the  one  case,  that  actual  demons  dwelt 
within  the  man,  as  it  would  in  the  other  that  diseased  men  were 
stricken    or  bound,  or  the  dead  cut  off,  in  evexy  case  by  an  actual 
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stroke  or  personal  act  of  the  Evil  One.  What  is  really  meant  is  this — 
that  disease  and  death  are  the  effect  of  that  sin  which  the  devil 
tempted  man  to  commit,  and  still  tempts  him  to  perpetuate ;  and  that 
insanity  also  is  the  result  of  the  same  malignant  influence,  exerted  on 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  This,  indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Scripture  words  on  the  subject.  We  never  read  of  one  single 
case  possessed  by  Satan,  the  actual,  the  real  didfioXoc,  but  by  daijuove^, 
or  dai/j,6yia  —  evil  inflaences  proceeding  from  the  Prince  of  Evil. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  word  laifiojv  itself  to  indicate  more 
than  this  — nothing  to  indicate,  necessarily,  a  personal  existence.  It  is 
used  in  one  case,  at  least,  by  the  Septuagint  translators  in  no  stronger 
meaning  than  this,  rather  indeed  a  weaker,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Vbw  res  nihili,  any  vain,  perishable  thing,  particularly  idols. 

And  everything  which  the  Evangelists  predicate  of  these  demons 
is  perfectly  easy  of  explanation  on  the  supposition  that  the  ^ai^oreg 
were  not  personal  existences.  It  is  true  they  are  spoken  of  as  cast- 
ing their  victims  into  the  fire,  &c.  But  every  language  has  forms 
of  expression  analogous  to  this.  It  is  just  what  we  should  expect 
in  an  Eastern  language ;  that  the  words  and  deeds  of  a  man  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  insanity  should  be  attributed,  not  to  the  man,  but 
to  the  influence  by  which  he  was  impelled.  Free  as  our  own  language 
is  from  all  tendency  of  the  kind,  we  have  analogies  even  in  if.  We  per- 
sonify anger ;  and  men's  w^ords  uttered  in  passion  are  overlooked  and 
forgiven,  as  being  not  his  own  words,  but  those  of  that  furor  that  pos- 
sessed him.  We  say  of  the  follies  and  inanities  uttered  under  the 
influence  of  wine,  "  It  is  the  wine  speaking."  The  language  of  the 
Evangelists  means  no  more  than  this — a  man  utters  wild  words,  or 
does  deeds  of  folly  and  madness,  but  the  man's  mind  is  not  under  his 
own  control ;  an  evil  influence  possesses  him,  therefore  his  deeds  and 
words  are  not  attributed  to  himself,  but  the  evil  power,  or  ^ai/unov,  that 
has  rule  over  him.  It  is  just  the  very  language  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  Gospel  descriptions  of  the  men  ;  the  very  language  that  would 
appear  most  natural  and  proper,  more  especially  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  insane  persons  often  speak  and  act  under  an 
impulse  against  which  their  real  self  rebels,  but  is  too  weak  to  resist. 
We  quote  as  an  authority  for  this  assertion  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Guis- 
lain  on  the  subject,  from  the  analysis  of  his  work  which  appeared  in 
former  numbers  of  this  journal : — "  I  have  known  patients  who  have 
said  to  me,  '  Something,  I  know  not  what,  an  electric  force,  perhaps, 

compels  me I    must    act    in    opposition    to   my    intentions.' 

Others  say,  '  There  is  in  me  some  one  who  is  not  myself — who  drives 
me,  and  forces  me  to  act.'  " 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  insane  must  have  seen  cases  of 
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this  kind  ;  men  possessed  of  a  sort  of  double  consciousness  ;  the  actual 
ego  of  the  men  feeling  itself  fettered,  or  driven  onward  by  some  strange 
impulse,  and  perfectly  conscious  of  the  thraldom,  yet  not  having 
strength  of  will  to  resist  it. 

The  tenour  of  these  observations  is  to  prove  that  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Evangelists  in  speaking  of  the  demoniacs,  though  at 
first  sight  it  presents  us  with  some  difficulties,  is  not,  on  a  fuller  con- 
sideration, inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  insane  and  the  demo- 
niacs are  one.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  overthrow  that  theory ;  so 
that  the  arguments  which  we  employ  to  show  the  analogy  between 
the  character  and  acts  of  the  insane  and  of  demoniacs  remain  in  their 
full  force,  unassailed  and  unassailable. 

We  shall  proceed  now  to  offer  some  evidence,  that  in  giving  to  the 
word  the  signification  of  maniac  or  insane,  we  are  not  imposing  upon 
it  an  arbitrary  meaning  of  our  own.  We  are  not  without  proof  that 
this  is  the  sense  which  the  Jews  and  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  them- 
selves put  upon  it.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  Essay,  that 
the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew  employs  this,  or  an  equivalent  term,  as 
synonymous  with  the  word  Lunatic,  or  Epileptic.  Now,  if  an 
epileptic  person  were  demoniac,  the  inference  is  clear  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  did  not  employ  the  word  to  signify  a  super- 
natural disease.  And  since  their  application  of  it  shows  that  it  has 
also  a  wider  meaning,  and  that  it  refers  to  a  class  of  diseased  persons 
of  whom  the-  epileptics  are  but  a  small  portion,  how  irresistible  the 
conclusion  that  that  class  to  whom  they  applied  it  were  simply  the 
insane.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  St.  Matthew's 
account  of  the  healing  of  one  of  these  demoniacs,  he  speaks  of  the  man 
after  his  restoration  to  health,  as  "  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed, 
and  in  his  right  mind:''''  aivcppovovvra  is  the  word  he  emploj^s  on  this 
occasion  —  a  word  which  clearly  intimates  that,  according  to  this 
writer,  his  state  of  mind  was  unsound  before,  but  the  miracle  of  heal- 
ing had  given  back  its  sanity  again. 

The  people  also  affixed  this  meaning  to  the  term.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  we  read  of  them  uttering  these  blasphemous  words  to  our 
Lord, — "Thou  hast  a  devil :"  an  expression  exactly  analogous  to  the 
words,  "  Thou  art  demoniac."  Now  they  apply  this  expression  to  Him, 
not  because  of  any  supposed  wickedness  in  Him,  but  because  His  lan- 
guage appeared  to  them  unintelligible,  incoherent  raving.  He  said, 
they  went  about  to  kill  him.  They  thought  this  the  dream  of  a 
madman.  He  told  them,  by  implication,  that  they  were  not  Abraham's 
children.  They  thought  it  the  language  of  folly  and  delusion,  and 
again  apply  the  term  to  Him.  He  told  them,  if  a  man  kept  His  saying, 
He  should  not  see  death.     This  seemed  to  them  madder  than  all. 
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Abraham  was  dead,  and  the  prophets.  It  seemed  to  them  the  wildest 
folly  ;  and  they  replied,  "  Now  we  know  thou  hast  a  devil."  On  the 
fourth  occasion  they  clearly  explain  their  meaning, — "  He  hath  a  devil 
and  is  mad'"'  kcu  juaivei, — He  was  under  delusion,  a  wild  and  mad 
enthusiast,  deceived,  and  a  deceiver. 

This  teal  fxaivEi  of  theirs  is  the  very  term  applied  by  Festus  to  St. 
Paul,  when  he  believed  him,  as  they  believed  Christ,  to  be  speaking  the 
words  of  a  wild  delusion. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  expression, "  Thou  art  demoniac,"  is  only 
a  Jewish  way  of  declaring  that  a  man  is  mad,  deluded,  wild,  insane. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  say  just  one  word  in  reply  to  a  large 
class  of  persons,  whose  scruples  we  wish  to  respect,  who  believe  that 
our  view  on  this  subject  goes  far  to  deprive  our  Saviour's  most  won- 
derful works  of  all  that  made  them  miraculous.  We  scarcely  flatter  our- 
selves that  any  argument  of  ours  will  carr}^  conviction  to  their  mind. 
We  do  not  know  what  views  they  entertain  of  insanity.  It  may  seem 
to  them  a  very  slight,  unnoticeable  miracle  to  heal  it  with  a  single 
word,  as  our  Lord  did.  But  for  ourselves  we  must  confess  that  to 
restore  the  demented  to  vigour  of  thought,  to  banish  all  mental  delu- 
sions, to  heal  raving  maniacs  and  hopeless  idiots  in  an  instant  and 
with  one  single  word  of  power,  seems  to  us  one  of  the  grandest,  noblest, 
most  Godlike  miracles  we  can  possibl}^  conceive  of  It  is  a  miracle 
which,  to  our  thinking,  has  a  much  deeper  meaning  for  us,  and  all 
generations  of  men — a  meaning  that  appeals  much  more  to  our  sym- 
pathies than  that  which  represents  Christ  as  ejecting  from  men  actual, 
palpable  devils.  For  in  the  one  case,  wonderful  though  the  work  is, 
He  is  but  healing  a  disease  which  never,  that  we  know  of,  appeared 
before,  and  never  may  appear  again.  Whilst  in  the  other.  He  cures  a 
malady  which  all  men  concur  in  believing  to  be  the  most  fearful  that 
can  afflict  humanity ;  a  malady  that  has  existed  in  every  age  of  the 
world ;  a  malady  that  may  befall  any  one  of  us,  since,  to  use  the 
language  of  an  eloquent  and  learned  writer  on  insanity,  "  neither  the 
genius  of  a  Southey  or  a  Tasso,  nor  the  wit  and  vigour  of  a  Swift,  nor 
the  tenderness  of  a  Cowley,  nor  the  piety  and  talent  of  a  Cruden  or- Hall, 
can  exempt  men  from  its  influence."  In  healing  this  disease,  Christ 
appears  as  the  Lord  of  mind  and  matter,  the  Restorer  of  our  true  and 
real  humanity.  He  declares  to  us,  by  this  miracle,  that  as  it  is  the 
work  of  the  Evil  One  to  overthrow  the  balance  of  the  mind  and  cover 
it  with  darkness ;  so  it  is  His  work  to  restore  and  give  light.  And  all 
they  whose  lives  and  talents  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  painful 
disease,  that  they  may  mitigate  the  evils  of  it  and  remove  them,  have 
thus,  in  their  noble  work  of  mercy,  the  encouragement  of  His  Divine 
example. 
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Twelfth  Lecture. 

{Continued from  No.  XXVII.,  page  443.) 

On  delirium  or  disorder  of  the  ideas. — I  have  shown  you  the  moral  sensibility 
painfully  affected,  the  passions  diseased,  and  the  pathological  perturbations  of 
the  will.  Now  let  us  consider  morbid  ideas,  delirium.  Delirium,  which  I  shall 
define  to  be  a  marked  aberration  of  reason,  is  an  error  in  the  conceptions,  a 
disorder  in  the  ideas,  which  the  patient  can  neither  resist,  nor  put  an  end  to ; 
it  is  always  a  clironic  condition  in  which  he  regards  as  realities  the  phantoms 
of  his  imagination. 

The  delirium  may  be  general,  or  partial  when  it  relates  to  certain  isolated 
ideas.  There  are  two  species  of  delirium — one  essential,' "^wie,  coristituting  a 
disorder  absolutely  simple;  the  other  symptomatic,  secondary,  tertiary,  arismg 
at  the  same  time  as  other  disorders,  and  disappearing  with  them.  In  special 
delirium,  the  patients  preserve  more  or  less  the  aspect  and  bearing  of  a  healthv 
man.  The  memory  remains  intact ;  they  count,  calculate ;  they  distinguish 
right  and  wrong ;  they  judge  of  events ;  up  to  a  certain  point  they  can  conduct 
themselves  suitably  in  society,  sometimes  even  carry  on  their  affairs.  Most 
frequently  delirious  madmen  are  not  conscious  of  their  state ;  they  look  upon 
their  dreams  as  realities.  There  are  states  in  which  reason  and  the  imagination 
engender  errors,  and  in  which  the  patient  feels  that  he  is  the  sport  of  an  intel- 
lectual phantasmagoria.     This  state  is  not  delirium. 

In  partial  delirium,  the  sleep  may  be  disturbed ;  but  the  nutritive  functions 
are  rarely  disturbed. 

I  recognise  four  distinct  categories  of  erroneous  conceptions, — 1.  An  accus- 
ative delirium. 

Many  patients  thus  affected  talk  of  secret  means  which  their  pretended  ene- 
mies use  against  them.  Often  these  imaginary  beings  act  at  a  distance ;  they 
have  electricity,  magnetism  at  their  disposal. 

A  captain,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  Byron,  in  Greece,  now  in  this  establish- 
ment, is  convinced  that  enemies  in  the  island  of  Ipsara  work  upon  his  mind  by 
the  aid  of  a  machine  he  does  not  describe.  "  Yes,  sir,  those  villains  yonder  are 
working  the  machine  ....  you  know  the  machine."  If  you  ask  him  what 
machine  ?  he  smiles  cunningly,  as  if  to  say,  "  You,  too,  are  setting  a  trap  for 
me." 

We  have  patients  profoundly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  pump-water 
is  poisoned,  and  that  arsenic  is  put  into  aU  the  food.  They  refuse  food  accord- 
ingly. In  this  case  the  refusal  has  a  motive ;  they  refuse  because  they  think  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  foUy,  on  the  contrary,  this  refusal  is  a  caprice  of 
the  will ;  the  patient  refuses  to  eat  without  knowing  why. 

Others  behold  spies  on  every  side.  The  features  of  these  change,  they  turn 
pale  at  the  sight  of  another  patient,  or  of  a  keeper  approaching  them ;  they  take 
them  for  assassins  or  traitors.  This  species  constitutes  a  form  of  transition 
which  connects  delirium  with  mania ;  the  whole  condition  announces  excita- 
tion, exaltation.  In  simple  accusative  delirium,  the  patient  is  much  more 
calm. 

2.  The  delirium  of  inspiration.  I  define  the  condition  of  those  affected  with 
this  form  by  describing  them  under  the  term  ^i  erotic  monodelirious,  religious, 
ambitious,  and  hypochondriac  monodelirious. 

Erotic  acts  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  marked  derangement  in  the 
conceptions  and  ideas.  These  are  false  interpretations,  pretended  marriages, 
the  persuasion  of  having  had  children  contrary  to  the  fact.  This  is  metromono 
delirium. 
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Religious  monodelirium  takes  the  forms  of  theomonodelirium,  monoderaono- 
delirium,  monodemonolatry,  when  the  patient  persuades  himself  he  is  in  lu  11, 
and  worships  Satan.  This  vesania,  in  our  days  very  rare,  was  common,  and 
sometimes  epidemic  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Religious  delirium  also  includes  prophets,  men  who  believe  they  enjoy  a 
celestial  existence,  and  madmen  calling  themselves  God.  You  will  observe  in 
examining  these  patients,  that  you  must  excite  them  in  the  direction  of  their 
delirium,  in  order  to  brin^  out  their  delirious  conceptions.  They  may  reason 
well  upon  a  number  of  subjects,  provided  you  do  not  touch  upon  that  of  their 
delirium. 

We  have  also  kings,  queens,  and  princes. 

There  is  a  class  of  delirious  illusionists  whom  I  will  call  the  metamorphosed. 
There  is  a  patient  who  believes  himself  transported  into  a  dwelling  which  is  not 
that  where  he  really  is.  There  is  another  who  believes  he  has  growii  a  foot  in 
the  course  of  the  night ;  all  his  teeth  have  fallen  out,  but  he  pretends  to  have 
got  others,  much  whiter ;  he  has  no  longer  legs,  or  arms ;  his  legs  are  glass ; 
he  has  animals  in  his  stomach  -,  he  has  no  bowels. 

Under  this  order  of  vesania  must  be  classed  the  zoanthropists,  who  imagine 
themselves  changed  into  beasts. 

A  fourth  group  comprises  those  labouring  under  hallucinations.  I  have  met 
with  women  who  cried  out  for  help,  imagining  that  their  children  were  being 
butchered  in  the  adjoining  room.  In  others  the  hallucinations  are  visual. 
Others  fancy  they  smell  foul  odours.  Less  frequently  the  sense  of  taste  or  that 
of  touch  is  affected. 

But  these  forms  are  not  often  simple;  several  forms  are  observed  to- 
gether. 

Intermissions  are  less  perceptible  in  delirium  than  in  mania.  The  dura- 
tion of  this  kind  of  alienation  is  very  long.  It  may  last  for  years 
without  much  affecting  the  health.  Sometimes  it  ends  in  dementia;  rarely 
in  mania. 

Thirteenth  Lecture. 

Of  Dementia,  or  the  obtusion  and  obliteration  of  the  phrenic  acts. 

The  phenomenology/  of  dementia. — Dementia  is  the  weakening  or  obliteration, 
more  or  less  complete,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  often  accompanied 
by  the  diminution  or  extinction  of  the  motive  power. 

Eive  fundamental  types  compose  this  kind  of  vesania : 

Fure  dementia :  the  exhaustion,  more  or  less  general,  of  the  phrenic  facul- 
ties. 

Stupidity:  the  partial  or  total  suspension  of  the  intellectual  and  motor 
acts. 

General  paralysis :  the  progressive  paralysis  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  vocal, 
and  locomotive  phenomena. 

Imbecility :  the  imperfect  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 

Idiocy :  the  non-evolution,  or  defective  evolution  of  the  mental  faculties,  ac- 
companied most  frequently  by  disorder  in  the  locomotive  acts;  a  disease  con- 
nected with  a  congenital  state. 

This  division  is  based  upon  the  phenomenology.  Pinel,  Esquirol,  and  many 
other  physicians  have  adopted  a  division  drawn  from  the  symptoms.  Tliey 
distinguish  dementia  from  idiocy.  But  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  idiocy,  if  we 
look  to  the  morbid  form,  anything  but  a  variety  of  dementia. 

I  admit  a  dementia  pure,  false,  complete,  incomplete,  special,  general,  primary, 
consecutive,  simple,  compound. 

1.  Pure  dementia :  amentia,  fat uitas,  anoia. 
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Dementia  contrasts  strongly  with  the  vcsania?  we  have  hitlierto  considered. 
It  is  an  exhaustion,  a  falling-back  of  the  phrenic  powers.  The  patient  hears, 
sees,  and  cannot  distinguish  ;  he  neither  understands  nor  appreciates.  Dementia 
is  announced  by  an  ex])ression  of  subjection,  of  apathy,  of  intellectual  nullity, 
by  an  attitude  relaxed  and  indolent,  a  want  of  dignity,  a  certain  incapacity  for 
bodily  movements,  a  slow  elocution,  inane,  childish,  or  unmeanin<^  answers, 
a  difficulty,  an  impossibility  of  forming  ideas,  a  stupid  and  indilferent 
bearing. 

Dementia  is  false  or  real.  There  is  a  condition  which  often  deceives  the 
world.  Whenever  an  insane  person  has  no  spontaneity,  ceases  to  recognise  and 
to  understaud,  remembers  no  longer,  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  imbecile.  Well ! 
these  are  not  the  true  elements.  In  such  a  man  there  may  be  an  oppression, 
and  not  an  extinction  of  force.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  acute  melan- 
choly ^nd  acute  mania,  in  which  diseases  the  intelligence  seems  to  be  covered 
with  a  veil. 

This  is  the  acute  dementia  of  some  authors. 

Dementia  may  be  complete  or  incomplete. 

In  the  first  case,  the  mental  faculties  are  dead.  Dementia  is  incomplete 
when  the  patient  recognises  the  members  of  his  family,  remembers  the  name 
of  the  street  he  lives  in,  when  his  evacuations  are  not  involuntary.  The  Eng- 
lish call  this  "apathetic  insanity."  Recovery  is  not  hopeless.  1  have  met  with 
it  in  men  recently  married,  in  drinkers,  in  epileptics,  taking  the  place  of  con- 
vulsive attacks,  and  after  long  sorrows. 

Another  variety  of  intellectual  decadence  has  been  called  hebetudo  psycMca; 
it  consists  especially  in  the  weakening  of  the  judgment,  of  the  reason. 

There  are  special  dementias,  and  general.  The  patient  may  experience  a 
considerable  impairment  in  a  certain  range  of  his  phrenic  faculties ;  he  may  be 
in  a  state  of  rdo/iodementia,  preserving  the  remaining  faculties  intact.  Thus 
he  may  retain  an  artistic  talent,  remain  a  good  painter,  a  good  musi- 
cian. There  is  a  phrenopathic  condition  which  consists  simply  in  loss  of 
memory. 

In  another  class  of  vesanise  opposed  to  those  I  am  speaking  of,  the  patient 
performs  tolerably  well  certam  acts,  but  he  is  affected  with  extreme  disorder 
m  his  speech.    This  is  incoherence  of  ideas. 

Dementia  is  primart/  or  secondary.  When  primary,  it  is  closely  linked  to  the 
causes  from  whence  it  sprang.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  disease  is 
associated  with  debilitating  influences,  as  the  abuse  of  drinks,  spermatorrhoea, 
advanced  age,  antecedent  sickness,  penury.  It  is  also  primary  when  moral 
causes  re-act  upon  delicate,  feeble  subjects.  During  the  last  three  years  we 
have  entered  an  exorbitant  number  of  cases  of  primary  dementia. 

Dementia  is  secondary  when  it  follows  upon  melancholy,  mania,  folly,  delirium, 
ecstasy. 

Sometimes  dementia  is  a  compound  disease.  An  elementary  dementia, 
strictly  speaking,  is  rarely  met  with.  Thus  there  is  dementia  with  mania,  the 
desire  of  incendiarism,  disposition  to  suicide,  to  homicide,  with  automatic 
gestures. 

Generally,  the  gastric  organs  perform  their  functions  with  regularity  in  de- 
mentia. Sometimes,  however,  deglutition  is  impeded.  The  pulse  is  feeble, 
and  preserves  an  acceleration  we  have  observed  in  the  other  kinds  of  alienation. 
Frequently  we  remark  an  abundant  accumulation  of  fat.  Dementia  follows  a 
progressive  course,  during  which  the  degradation  of  the  intellectual  facult  ies  is 
seen  to  be  gradually  affected,  until  at  length  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of 
more  or  less  complete  moral  annihilation. 

Sometimes,  however,  mania  succeeds  to  dementia,  which  undergoes  a  trans- 
formation. 

Commonly,  dementia  ends  in  cerebral  marasmus,  in  a  peculiar  condition  only 
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seen  in  the  insane.  The  patient  wastes  away,  his  body  becomes  bowed,  atro- 
phied, and  anchylosed ;  lying  in  bed,  his  knees  are  in  the  air,  his  head  scarcely 
touches  anything.  Intelligence  goes  first,  then  instinct,  and  the  man  ends  in 
being  no  more  than  a  stomach,  calling  in  vain  upon  the  cerebral  centre  for 
assistance.  Dementia  may  go  on  for  many  years,  but  from  the  moment  that 
cerebral  marasmus  appears,  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  carry  the  patient  to  the 
grave.     Death  mostly  comes  on  suddenly. 

Stupidity. — As  to  its  form,  this  condition  resembles  the  other  kinds  of  de- 
mentia. It  differs  essentially,  in  offering  a  great  prospect  of  recovery.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  an  elevated  degree  of  melancholy,  a  phrenalgia  passed  over 
into  a  state  of  dementia.  This  would  be  the  melancholia  attonita  of  ancient 
pathologists.     This  view  is  perhaps  not  far  wrong. 

EOURTEENTH   LeCTURE. 

General  paralysis. — The  patient  now  brought  to  us  presents  a  look  niat  ex- 
presses astonishment.  See  his  smile  of  imbecility,  his  faltering  gait !  He  is 
affected  with  general  paralysis.  His  age  is  thirty-four.  His  wife  is  twenty- 
one.  His  life  has  been  marked  by  great  excesses.  He  is  a  cooper,  employed  m 
a  brewery.  He  was  habitually  given  up  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  He 
has  not  been  happy  in  his  home.  His  attitude  betrays  a  loss  of  equilibrium ; 
in  walkhig,  he  spreads  out  his  legs,  and  carries  his  arms  out  and  his  head  back- 
wards.    I  will  speak  to  him.     You  will  remark  in  his  answers,  a  hesitation 

quite  characteristic  in  the  formation  of  words  and  phrases He  does  not 

understand  what  we  say  to  him.  He  sees,  but  he  does  not  look ;  he  does  not 
conceive  in  seeing.  He  no  longer  recognises  anybody.  His  discourse  is 
marked  by  strong  exaggeration  He  is  subject  to  gusts  of  passion;  he  excites 
himself,  and  complains.  He  has  delirious  ideas  ;  he  thinks  everything  belongs 
to  him ;  he  talks  of  his  fine  clothes,  his  beautiful  wife,  his  handsome  chairs,  his 
goblets  of  crystal. 

The  disease  has  been  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  incubation,  marked  by 
weakening  of  the  phrenic  faculties.  Then  symptoms  of  delirious  mania  ap- 
peared. Prom  the  commencement,  a  slight  hesitation  was  observed  in  his 
speech,  a  certain  tension  was  noticed  in  his  neck,  a  fixedness  in  his  look,  a 
fades  quite  peculiar  betrayed  to  the  eye  of  the  practitioner  the  gravity  of  the 
case. 

Generally,  the  course  of  this  disease  is  marked  by  two  orders  of  phenomena, 
permanent  and  transitory.  The  first  consists  in  gradual  failing  of  conception, 
memory,  and  all  the  phrenic  faculties ;  the  others  in  outbreaks,  effervescence, 
crises,  fits  appearing  at  various  intervals,  and  which,  after  having  first  mani- 
fested themselves  by  rigidity,  entail  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  paralysis,  finally 
convulsions  and  sopor. 

In  this  disease  one  pupil  is  at  times  more  dilated  than  the  other.  M. 
Baillarger  has  described  this  as  a  new  symptom  of  general  paralysis.  But  it 
also  belongs  to  mania. 

In  general  paralysis  it  is  not  so  much  the  strength  of  the  movements  that  is 
lost,  as  their  precision,  as  Foville  has  well  remarked. 

As  the  paralysis  of  intelligence  and  motion  advances,  sores  form  on  the  back ; 
frequently  the  patient  gives  no  sign  of  sutt'ering,  but  fever  consumes  him.  A 
comatose  state  supervenes,  epileptiform  convulsions  appear.  The  pharynx 
becomes  paralysed. 

General  paralysis  is  rarely  an  acute  condition.  It  is  a  chronic  disease  which 
may  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  which  may  last  two,  three,  five 
years.     Most  frequently  the  patient  finishes  in  the  second  year. 

Several  questions  present  themselves  touchino-  the  pathology. 

Is  paralysis  of  motion  the  radical  symptom  of  the  disease  ? 

Does  the  phrenic  psychical  state  succeed  the  disorder  of  motion  ? 
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Is  the  phrenic  state,  the  moral  intellectual  disorder,  primitive ;  and  is  the 
paralysis  of  motion  the  consequence  of  the  first  state  ? 

Is  then  general  paralysis,  without  perturbation,  a  marked  failing  of  the 
psychical  state  ? 

Is  there  psycliical  paralysis  without  muscular  paralysis  ? 

I  answer,  that  no  one  of  the  phenomenal  groups  of  general  paralysis  has  a 
constant  priority  in  the  order  of  development  of  the  disease.  These  pheno- 
mena by  turns  predominate,  muscular  failure,  intellectual  failure,  delirium  of 
ideas.  Each  of  these  elements  may  have  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  of  value 
in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  most  initial  of  all  the  paralysiform  symptoms  is  the  hesitation  of  speech  ; 
but  it  is  not  always  the  first. 

Latterly  M.  Baillarger  has  communicated  facts  which  prove  the  importance  of 
the  basis  of  the  movements. 

M  Lunier  adduces  facts  to  show  that  general  paralysis'  is  a  distinct  disease 
from  mental  alienation.  M.  Moreau  considers  the  physical  symptoms  and  the 
psychical  symptoms  as  belonging  to  the  same  source.  I  can  call  to  mind  cases 
which  exhibited  the  distinction  between  the  physical  and  psychical  symptoms. 

Is  the  disease  ever  secondary  ?  is  it  always  primary  ? — In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  primary.  I  do  not  remember  even  to  have  seen  it  occur  as  an 
accidental  symptom  in  the  course  of  melancholy,  as  a  consequence  of  ecstasy, 
or  of  a  destructive  phrenopathy.  But  I  have  observed  it,  occasionally,  as  an 
epiphenomenal  termination  of  delirious  congestive  mania. 

The  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  must  be  distinguished  from  apoplectiform 
paralysis. 

Imbecility,  amentia,  morosis  of  Sauvages. — The  imbecile  have  not  lost  their 
intelligence ;  the  faculty  is  only  weakened,  imperfect.  The  imbecile  have 
become  such  after  birth;  they  could  never  learn  to  read  or  write,  or  a  trade;  they 
express  themselves  with  tolerable  correctness ;  but  judgment  is  wanting,  and 
very  few  of  them  have  memory. 

Imbecility  is  frequently  associated  with  other  states,  especially  with  vices  of 
character,  or  attacks  of  mania.  Many  imbeciles  are  thieves,  many  quarrelsome, 
mischievous,  &c.     It  is  rarely  associated  with  delirium. 

Idiocy  is  a  congenital  dementia  in  which  the  degradation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  such  as  to  debase  man  below  the  brute,  even  below  the  plant,  since 
all  the  functions  are  so  lowered,  that  without  the  assistance  of  another  person, 
some  idiots  would  be  incapable  of  feeding  themselves. 

Most  modern  authors  have  made  a  distinct  genus  of  idiocy.  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  this.  I  therefore  include  it  under  the  genus  amentia,  dementia, 
secordia,  fatuitas,  paranoi  of  the  Greeks. 

Idiocy  is  frequently  associated  with  epilepsy ;  sometimes  with  paralysis,  or 
muscular  atrophy.  M.  Eerrus  has  established  a  distinction  between  idiocy  and 
cretinism. 

Imbecility  and  idiocy  have  an  especial  interest  in  relation  to  legal  medicine. 

Imbeciles  and  idiots  frequently  figure  before  courts  of  justice,  accused  of 
outrages  against  decency,  of  theft,  arson,  and  murder. 

ElFTEENTH   LeCTURE. 

Of  the  manner  of  cotisidering  the  organic  alterations  which  present  themselves  in 
mental  diseases.     The  anatomical 


How  identical  cerebral  symptoms  may  indicate  diseases  of  different  nature. — 
The  anatomical  diagnosis  comprises,  1st,  the  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
supplied  by  opening  the  body ;  2nd,  the  signs  which  indicate  hi  the  hving  body 
the  changes  in  the  brain  and  other  organs.  Mental  alienation  does  not  mean 
what  is  called  a  disease  of  the  brain,  a  disease  of  the  encephalon.     Cerebral 
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diseases  may  manifest  themselves  without  mental  alienation ;  and  this  may  exist 
without  cerebral  disease.  In  either  case,  there  are  often  presented  identical 
phenomena.  Art  should  consist  in  determining  whether  this  symptom  be  a 
functional  disorder,  whether  that,  announce  an  anatomical  lesion.  Most  fre- 
quently alienation  is  a  functional  affection ;  but  this  latter  may  induce  a  cere- 
bral disease.  The  symptoms  which  indicate  a  cerebral  disease  are,  incoherence, 
the  delirium  of  ideas,  impairment  of  conception,  loss  of  memory ;  coma  vigilans, 
coma,  sopor  especially ;  loquacity,  gesticulations ;  more  or  less  general  tension 
of  the  muscular  system;  a  great  prostration ;  singing  in  the  ears;  vertigo;  pains 
in  the  head,  in  the  limbs,  a  painful  condition  of  the  skin,  formication;  nausea, 
vomiting,  dilatation,  contraction  of  the  pupils. 

Now,  incoherence,  sopor,  disorder  of  the  intelligence,  have  a  quite  different 
signification  in  mental  diseases  to  that  which  they  possess  in  affections  of  the 
brain,  in  febrile  diseases,  and  in  nervous  affections  and  intoxications.  In  the 
insane,  delirium  is  far  from  indicating  an  inflammation  of  the  meninges ;  stupor 
is  by  no  means  connected  with  inflaujmatory  or  purulent  congestion.  In  cere- 
bral diseases,  there  exist  direct  relations  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  more 
appreciable  than  in  mental  diseases.  In  the  latter,  the  action  of  the  anatomical 
element  escapes  us. 

The  idiopathic  phrenopathies  are  the  only  diseases  to  which  it  is  proper  to 
give  the  name  of  mental  affections;  they  have  especial  origin,  course,  and 
phenomena.  We  must  admit  these  fundamental  species  of  mental  diseases ; 
idiopathic  phrenopathies ;  symptomatic  ;  and  sympathetic  phrenopathies. 

It  follows,  that  in  order  to  be  a  mental  physician,  your  practical  knowledge 
ought  not  to  be  limited  to  the  insane ;  you  ought  not  to  be  a  speciality  in  tiie 
rigorous  acceptation  of  the  word.  I  cannot  tell  you  often  enough  that  the  way 
to  make  progress  in  the  study  of  the  phrenopathies  is  to  call  to  your  aid. the 
general  notions  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  especially  when 
the  question  of  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  affections  arises,  that 
the  necessity  of  having  seen  many  insane  and  many  patients  of  other  kinds  is 
felt  in  all  its  force. 

Cerebral  alterations  which  present  themselves  in  mental  diseases ;  the  symptoms 
by  which  they  may  be  recognised. — I  reduce  to  the  number  of  nine  the  lesions  of 
the  encephalon,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  These  are :  1 , 
sanguineous  congestion  of  the  meninges,  of  the  brain,  of  the  meninges  and 
brain.  2.  Serous  congestion  of  the  same  structures.  3.  Cerebral  softening. 
4.  Opacity,  thickening  of  the  arachnoid.  5.  Meningeal  and  ccrebro-meningeal 
adhesions.  6.  Cerebral  induration.  7.  Cerebral  hypertrophy.  8.  Cerebral 
atrophy.     9.  Faults  of  conformation  of  the  brain  and  skidl. 

Even  this  number  may  be  greatly  reduced.  The  essential  conditions  are : 
sanguineous  and  serous  congestion,  softening,  induration. 

Congestion  occurs  under  two  different  forms.  It  may  be  active,  arterial ;  it 
may  be  an  inflammatory  state,  or  closely  approachnig ;  or  it  may  be  passive, 
venous.  The  active  state  declares  itself  in  alienations,  characterised  by  violent 
reactions.  But  you  must  not  believe  that  the  brain  is  congested  every  time 
that  the  phrenic  disorder  is  announced  by  the  violence  of  the  passions.  Pour 
times  out  of  five,  the  most  turbulent  mania  is  not  accompanied  by  a  true  con- 
gestive state.     The  most  fearful  errors  are  committed  in  this  respect. 

Diagnosis  of  cerebro-meningeal  determination. — The  symptoms  which  give  rise 
to  uneasiness  in  the  physician  are  :  the  persistence  of  the  disease  ;  the  increase 
of  the  disorder  in  the  ideas ;  the  complete  absence  of  days  of  calm  and  lucidity  ; 
the  resemblance  of  an  acute  delirium  in  a  chronic  case;  confusion,  incoherence 
of  ideas,  proceeding  side  by  side  with  the  decadence  of  conception  and  of 
memory.     There  is  a  veil  stretched  over  all  the  conceptions. 

What  marks  more  purely  congestion  is :  1st,  the  robust  plethoric  constitu- 
tion of  the  subiect ;  the  injection  of  the  face ;  a  certain  brilliancy  of  eye ;  a 
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strong  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  cranium  ;  the  febrile  frequency  of  the  pulse  ; 
sweats,  often  clammy,  bathing  the  surface  of  the  head;  ammoniacal,  hypostatic 
urine;  an  air  of  astonishment,  a  deafness,  a  blindness  of  the  intelligence, 
drunken  ideas. 

What  marks  especially  congestion,  inflammatory  fluxion  of  the  brain  and 
meninges,  is :  the  agitation  of  the  patient ;  the  stiffness  of  his  limbs  ;  disorder  in 
his  muscular  acts ;  prostration ;  involuntary  evacuations ;  a  dementia  which  fol- 
lows mania ;  convulsions :  paralysis.  Karely,  however,  the  symptoms  express  a 
fierce  inflammatory  state,  and  end  quickly.  Generally  the  disease  assumes  the 
chronic  form. 

Sudden  abolition  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  intelli- 
gence, denotes  compression  of  the  cerebral  surfaces.  These  patients  present  a 
false  appearance  of  apoplexy ;  but  true  paralysis  is  wanting:  the  eyes  remain 
open,  and  the  patient  can  move  his  limbs.  Automatically  the  patient  carries  his 
hand  to  his  head,  which  seems  to  suiter  shocks ;  it  is  to'ssed  from  side  to  side ; 
sometimes  there  is  grinding  of  the  teeth,  distortion  of  the  features,  stiffness  of 
the  limbs.    Sometimes  vomiting  announces  a  rapid  and  fatal  progress. 

These  symptoms  may  give  way  under  appropriate  treatment.  In  speaking  of 
crisis,  of  treatment,  I  shall  take  care  to  show  you  that  recovery  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  febrile,  comatose  state :  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
condition  wliich  may  be  the  effect  of  a  congestive  inflammatory  orgasm  of  the 
meninges  or  of  the  brain.  In  this  state  there  are  stages  :  first,  a  period  in  which 
the  ideas  give  a  colour  to  the  passions :  so  long  as  these  are  clear,  though 
extravagant,  there  is  no  fear  of  congestion  and  its  consequences.  To  this 
period  succeeds  a  phase  of  obscuration  of  the  ideas  and  of  disorder  in  their 
manifestation.  A  third  period  marks  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  faculties  of 
the  understanding. 

Bayle  first  called  attention  to  the  relation  between  notions  of  greatness  and 
the  congestive  state  of  the  meninges,  and  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
hemispheres. 

In  the  presence  of  this  group  of  symptoms,  we  may  believe  that  a  congestion 
is  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  brain;  and  this  especially  when  the  subject  has 
been  addicted  to  alcholic  drinks.  You  will  also  meet  with  it  in  persons  become 
insane  from  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  on  the  skull,  or  under  the  influence  of 
intense  radiant  heat.     It  is  observed  in  cases  of  retrocession  of  an  exanthema. 

When  congestion  leads  to  sanguineous  effusions  between  the  meninges,  the 
symptoms  are  usually  very  alarmiug.  They  are  characterised  by  a  sudden 
change  in  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  patient.  First,  a  comatose  state, 
then  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  sum  of  the  intellectual  acts.  At  other  times, 
a  complete  hemiplegia,  or  convulsions. 

In  drawing  the  diagnosis  of  these  congestions,  of  these  orgasms,  of  these 
spinal  inflammations,  take  care  not  to  perceive  in  the  phenomena  which  cha- 
]  acterise  them  the  whole  disease.  I  shall  tell  you  by  and  bye  that  mental 
alienation  is  not  in  its  intimate  nature  a  congestive  state,  an  inflammation. 
Inflannnation  may  be  developed  in  alienation,  it  may  be  strictly  associated  with 
the  first  state ;  but  it  is  not  the  sum  of  the  mental  afi'ection. 

If  an  epileptic  maniac  dies  during  a  fit,  we  may  be  almost  certain  to  find  a 
state  of  red  c  )ngestion  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  cerebral  substance,  even 
ecchymosis,  blood  extravasated  in  the  tissue  of  the  membranes,  especially  in 
the  temporal  regions.  If  the  epilejjtic  die  during  an  interval,  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  found.  So  it  is  with  alienation ;  the  congestive  state  is  subordinate  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  phenomena. 

Out  of  five  hundred  patients  congregated  here,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  show 
you  one  case  of  fluxionary  congestion  in  its  first  phase. 

Venous  or  black  congestions. — I  beHeve  that  there  are  amongst  the  insane  venous 
congestions,  independently  of  the  congestions  which  proceed  from  a  nervous 
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orgasm.  Cases  of  venous  hypersemia  are  frequent  in  the  dementia  following 
upon  chronic  mania.  It  is  especially  when  the  patient  has  vociferated  mucli 
that  the  cerebral  substance  is  found  gorged  with  black  blood.  In  melancholy, 
we  find  sometimes  the  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  arachnoid  strongly  congested ; 
but  it  is  rare  to  find  an  active  congestion  in  these  patients.  Do  not  lose  sight, 
also,  that  the  congestion  is  at  times  only  apparent,  and  that  it  depends  upon 
cerebral  hypostasis  formed  in  the  last  moments. 

The  congestional  state  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  general  paralysis ;  out 
of  25  cases,  it  is  met  with  at  least  11  times. 

Microscopical  examination. — I  have  committed  to  the  microscope  cerebral 
substance  congested  and  not  softened,  and  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  ana- 
tomical result  of  congestion  consists  in  a  cellular  development.  It  seems  as  if 
the  primitive  cells  constituting  the  intimate  web  of  the  brain  undergo  a  certain 
distension ;  that  they  swell  from  the  presence  of  a  fluid.  There  is  a  remark- 
able difference  between  congested  cerebral  substance  and  that  which  is  not :  in 
the  first,  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  covered  by  a  stratum  of  granulated 
matter  interspersed  with  corpuscles,  which  I  conclude  to  be  fatty,  since  they 
dissolve  in  ether.  I  will  state,  with  reference  to  these  corpuscles,  that  they 
are  seen  in  the  healthy  brain  as  well  as  in  the  diseased. 

Serous  collections. — We  meet  in  the  insane  with  serous  accumulations  in  the 
cavities  of  the  membranes  and  in  the  ventricles.  It  is  principally  the  pia  mater 
that  is  oedematosed ;  the  oedema  is  united  with  a  venous  congestion.  The  serosity 
is  more  frequently  gathered  between  the  meninges  than  in  the  ventricles.  Sub- 
arachno'idean  collections  are  especially  common. 

Recently  there  has  been  discovered  an  oedema  seated  in  the  brain  itself. 
MM.  roville  and  Ferrus  were  the  first  to  speak  in  precise  terms  of  an  intersti- 
tial infiltration  of  the  brain.  Esquirol,  it  is  true,  had  mentioned  it.  M.  Estoc 
has  studied  this  condition  with  great  care,  pointing  out  the  kind  of  alienation 
in  which  it  is  most  frequently  seen. 

The  origin  of  serous  collections  is  in  many  respects  an  enigma  in  the  study 
of  mental  diseases.  It  must  be  concluded  that  most  commonly  they  depend 
upon  venous  congestion.  But  frequently  we  find,  instead  of  a  red  injection  of 
the  vessels,  a  true  anaemic  condition  of  the  cerebral  substance.  In  many  cases 
of  chronic  dementia,  serous  collections  are  formed  when  the  shrunk  brain  falls 
away  from  the  internal  table  of  the  skull.  Magendie's  experiments  seem  to 
explain  the  formation  of  an  intra-cranial  fluid  whensoever  a  vacuum  is  formed 
between  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium. 

Diagnosis. — Here  is  a  patient  who,  I  have  been  told,  is  affected  with  stupi- 
dity. I  exhibit  him  to  you  again,  in  order  to  point  out  the  symptoms,  or  rather 
the  appearances  which  announce  the  presence  in  the  brain  of  an  excess  of  sero- 
sity, infiltrated  in  the  nervous  tissue  itself,  perhaps  also  on  the  surface  of  the 
convolutions. 

The  whole  head  appears  swollen.  The  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  face  is  quite 
peculiar :  it  has  lost  its  freshness,  it  has  become  serous.  There  is  a  heaviness 
in  the  eyelids ;  the  eye  is  dead,  void  of  expression.  The  globe  of  the  eye  pro- 
jects behind  the  lids ;  the  lids  are  slightly  swollen ;  the  eyebrows  are  moist ; 
the  head  is  bent  upon  the  chest;  the  patient's  attitude  is  heavy;  he  answers 
only  yes,  or  no ;  his  urine  passes  involuntarily ;  the  tension  of  general  paralysis 
is  wanting.  You  observe  no  hesitation  in  his  speech,  nothing  in  his  ideas  that 
reveals  ambitious  exaggerations  or  conceptions. 

Consider  all  these  symptoms  in  the  aggregate,  and  you  will  arrive  at  a  col- 
lective phenomenon.  This  phenomenon  is  a  state  of  stupefaction,  of  moral 
numbness.  Thus  modern  observers  are  inclined  to  admit,  as  a  constant  thing 
in  stupidity,  a  serous  collection,  even  oedema  of  the  brain. 

Serous  collections  always  announce  themselves  by  some  false  appearance  of  a 
comatose  state.    This  occasionally  calls  to  mind  serous  apoplexy.    The  serous 
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apoplectiform  condition  is  frequently  met  with  in  general  paralysis.  It  is  an- 
nounced by  transitory  paralysis  of  an  eyelid,  an  arm,  a  leg,  remarkable  for  dis- 
appearing in  a  few  days. 

In  a  hydrocephalic  patient,  properly  so  called,  there  are  indications  always 
sure  by  which  the  presence  of  a  serous  collection  may  be  known :  vomiting, 
dulness,  mark  the  progress  of  the  evil ;  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  strabismus, 
paralysis  of  the  eyelids,  piercing  cries,  extreme  slowness  of  the  pulse,  confirm 
it.  But  in  the  hydrocephalus  of  the  insane,  all  often  becomes  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. In  many  patients  we  meet  after  death,  serous  collections,  even  consi- 
derable, that  we  were  far  from  suspecting. 

Sixteenth  Lecture. 

Cerebral  softening.  A  'patient  affected  with  general  paralysis. — This  patient  is 
about  thirty  years  old ;  he  has  been  here  a  few  months.  You  recognise  his 
disease  at  a  glance ;  that  silly  look,  that  uneasy  bearing,  cannot  deceive  you. 
Make  him  talk,  and  you  will  observe  the  hesitation  of  his  speech ;  make  him 
move,  and  you  will  see  the  uncertainty  of  his  movements.  Nothing  so  strange 
as  his  discourse  :  he  talks  of  his  strength,  of  the  number  of  languages  he  knows 
— Russian,  Danish,  Spanish, — of  his  beautiful  children,  his  young  wife,  the 
sums  he  has  won.  It  is  among  patients  of  this  category  that  you  must  seek  for 
creberal  softening.  It  is  not  found  in  all  cases  of  general  paralysis,  but  it  is 
found  exclusively  in  this  affection. 

By  what  sign  can  we  recognise  this  organic  lesion  ?  The  difficulty  is  great. 
If  I  consult  my  own  observations,  I  discover  in  general  paralysis  and  other  para- 
lyses, that  which  reveals  to  me  that  the  cerebral  substance  is  undergoing  decom- 
position. This  is  a  permanent,  ascending,  progressive  paralysis.  It  is  not  the 
apoplectiform  paralysis,  but  something  resembling  it.  Ideas  of  grandeur,  of 
exaggeration,  the  puerile  aspect,  which  remind  us  of  drunkenness,  are  not  signs 
that  mdicate  exclusively  softening.  They  belong  rather  to  an  irritation  of  the 
grey  substance,  a  work  of  decomposition  that  is  preparing.  The  most  charac- 
teristic marks  of  this  state  are  clearly  defined  paralysis. 

Cadaveric  phenomena. — It  is  almost  always  the  cortical  substance  that  we 
find  softened  in  the  insane  :  this  may  be  either  the  deep  or  the  superficial  layers. 
Sometimes  there  is  softening  of  the  white  substance ;  but  this  alteration  rarely 
affects  the  white  substance  exclusively ;  sometimes  the  white  and  grey  sub- 
stances are  softened  together.  The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  parietal  regions,  next  the  frontal.  Sometimes  the  softening  invades 
the  upper  median  border  of  the  hemispheres.  It  is  rare  to  find  it  affecting  the 
inner  median  surface  of  the  hemispheres.  Sometimes  we  see  in  the  insane 
softening  of  the  optic  thalami,  of  the  corpora  striata,  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  the  dead  body  we  recognise  cerebral  softening  by — 1,  the  abnormal  aspect 
of  the  altered  part ;  2,  the  want  of  consistency  of  the  cerebral  substance ; 
3,  changes  in  the  intimate  structure  revealed  by  the  microscope. 

1.  The  grey  substance  acquires  an  ashy  hue,  greenish,  sometimes  violet,  or 
yellowish,  livid,  rosaceous,  or  brownish  ;  or  it  may  be  of  a  striking  white. 

2.  The  substance  gives  way  under  the  sliglitest  touch ;  it  turns  to  pap,  a 
semi-fluid  element,  easily  taken  up  by  the  edge  of  the  scalpel.  The  softening 
usually  occupies  a  large  extent.  It  is  rarely  an  isolated  condition ;  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  serous  collections,  vascular  engorgements,  adhesions,  thickening  of 
the  arachnoid. 

3.  MM.  Yogel  and  Gluge,  and  Pool  of  Amsterdam,  have  communicated  inte- 
resting observations  on  the  microscopic  appearances.  There  have  been  found : 
capillary  engorgement ;  extravasations  of  blood ;  inflammatory  fibrinous  pro- 
ducts ;  nucleated  cells  *  fatty  globules ;  cumuli  of  red  substance.  These  re- 
searches were  made  on  subjects  not  insane.  My  investigations  have  l)oen  made 
on  the  sane  and  insane.     I  have  compared  the  conditions  observed  in  the  two 
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classes.  My  results  differ  from  those  of  the  microscopists  I  have  named.  I 
liave  not  found  traces  of  an  inflammatory  state :  no  fiorinous  coagula,  no  in- 
flammatory corpuscles,  no  islets  of  red  matter. 

The  grey  substance  of  a  maniac  seen  under  400  degrees  shows  opaque  nucleoli, 
tolerably  regular  in  form,  but  irregularly  distributed,  soluble  in  ether,  showing 
their  fatty  nature.  I  have  found  the  same  in  bodies  of  persons  not  insane. 
They  must  not  therefore  be  considered  as  a  morbid  result.  The  rest  of  the 
field  seems  formed  of  a  cellular,  granular  web.  It  is  in  this  web  that  the  morbid 
histological  phenomena  take  place. 

If  the  cerebral  substance  is  simply  congested,  you  will  perceive  an  infinity  of 
cells,  oft'ering  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  Florence  marble. 

If  the  congestion  has  passed  to  the  state  of  softenin-"::,  you  will  have  the  same 
elements,  but  modified.  In  this  case,  the  whole  field  presents  a  surface  com- 
posed of  these  cellules.  They  are  very  irregular  in  their  disposition,  which  may 
depend  upon  the  traction  the  cerebral  substance  has  undergone  in  charging  the 
field.  These  cellules  are  polygonal,  and  have  a  visible  nucleus.  Each  has 
usually  but  one ;  many  are  empty ;  and  it  is  easy  to  detect  here  and  there  free 
nuclei.  The  cellules  a])pear  heaped  together.  At  dift'erent  points  are  remarked 
fatty  cellules,  recognised  by  their  greater  size  and  transparency.  In  a  few 
points  we  discover  blood-globules,  but  larger  than  usual,  distended. 

With  great  care,  at  a  lower  power,  I  have  sometimes  met  with  capillaries ; 
they  were  gorged  with  deformed  blood-globules.  These  capillaries  were  found 
at  the  surface  of  the  cortical  substance;  deeper  towards  the  white  substance  I 
could  not  distinguish  them. 

Such  are  the  lesions  which  may  be  proved  experimentally ;  but  there  is  in 
this  disease  a  complete  series  of  phenomena,  of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea 
without  the  aid  of  the  imagination  and  of  reasoning.  It  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  us  to  extend  our  judgment  beyond  the  limits  imposed  by  our  senses; 
there  are  demonstrations,  interpretative  facts,  which  result  from  the  collective 
examination  of  many  facts,  which,  taken  singly,  are  sometimes  without  value. 

Intimate  phenomena. — We  may  figure  to  ourselves  the  succession  of  the  piie- 
nomena  which  characterise  the  formation  of  cerebral  softening  in  the  insane 
thus  : — First,  an  excitation  of  the  passions,  of  the  ideas ;  a  stimulation  caused 
by  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  or  otherwise.  A  constant  call  of  the  circulating  fluids 
into  the  capillaries.  Distension  of  the  capillaries.  Engorgements.  Stagnation 
of  the  fluids  in  these  vessels.  A  serous  transudation  into  the  organic  areolae. 
An  accumulation  of  serous  fluids  into  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater.  A  penetra- 
tion of  these  fluids  into  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain,  effected  through  the 
channels  which  give  passage  to  the  capillaries  connecting  the  pia  mater  with 
the  cortical  substance.  Then,  the  deformation  of  the  primitive  cellules.  Con- 
siderable distension  of  these  cells.     Displacement  of  their  nucleoli. 

Clearly  the  nucleoid  cells  found  in  softening  are  not  new  formations ;  they 
are  the  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  grey  substance.  But  they  may 
exist  ten  times  bigger  than  in  the  normal  state.  The  reason  \%,  that  in  soften- 
ing, a  serous  fluid,  escaped  from  the  vessels,  has  penetrated  them,  and  caused 
the  distension.  It  is  a  true  imbibition.  In  my  opinion  there  is  in  the  softening 
of  the  insane  a  maceration  of  the  cerebral  substance,  a  distension  and  a  rupture 
of  the  primitive  cells. 

Let  us  dwell  a  moment  upon  what  I  have  called  the  chaimels  which  transmit 
the  capillaries  running  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  grey  tubstance.  These  chan- 
nels have  attracted  no  attention ;  they  are  only  discovered  by  a  lens ;  they  are, 
on  a  small  scale,  to  the  capillaries  of  the  cortical  substance  what  the  canals  of 
the  liver  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  are  to  the  vessels  of  the  vena  porta,  the  arte- 
ries and  biliary  ducts.  Myriads  of  capillaries,  visible  to 4he  naked  eye,  in  cases 
of  stasis  or  inflammation,  quit  every  point  of  the  pia  mater  and  dip  into  the 
coitical  substance.   It  is  by  these  vessels,  which  have  not  anastomosed,  thai  the 
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pia  mater  is  made  adherenfe  to  the  grey  substance  of  the  convolutions.  In  cases 
of  congestion  these  vessels  acquire  such  a  volume  as  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
naked  eye. 

Thus  we  may  easily  understand  that  in  cases  of  serous  collection  between 
this  covering  and  the  convolutions,  a  road  may  be  opened  into  the  intimate 
tissue  of  the  cortical  substance,  alongside  the  vessels.  This  infiltration  produces 
maceration  of  the  central  substance. 

A  result  little  known,  yet  of  great  importance,  is  the  extreme  aptitude  of  the 
cerebral  substance  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  foreign  liquids.  It  may  be  com- 
pared in  this  respect  to  a  sponge.  Ered.  and  Herm.  Nasse  have  shown  that 
softened  brains  are  much  less  easily  penetrated  by  water  than  healthy  brains. 

When  I  say  that  general  paralysis  may  exist  without  appreciable  softening, 
I  do  not  wish  to  utter  an  absolute  dogma.  The  organic  detritus  may  no  doubt 
exist  when  our  means  of  investigation  cannot  discover  it. 

Another  remark  :  In  every  softening  there  is  not  paralysis. 

I  am  anxious  to  say  that  the  entire  pathological  state  of  this  alteration  is  not 
summed  up  in  congestion  or  in  serous  exaltation.  What  proves  this  is,  that 
hyperaiinia,  sometimes  considerable  in  mania  and  melancholy,  rarely  leads  to 
softening.  Cerebral  softening  is  not  a  normal  termination  of  the  congestion  in 
the  insane.  It  is  the  same  with  stupidity  which  offers  some  analogy  with  the 
symptoms  of  softening,  and  which,  viewed  as  an  anatomical  lesion,  presents 
another  serous  infiltration.  And  yet  in  stupidity  the  cerebral  tissue  rarely 
passes  iuto  softening. 

There  is  therefore  something  at  the  bottom  of  general  paralysis,  of  the  chief 
tactile  alteration  to  which  it  is  united,  an  obscured  point,  a  boundary  hitherto 
impassable. 

Must  we  then  admit  different  kinds  of  softening  ?  I  hesitate  not  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative. 

There  is  an  acute  softening,  a  chronic  softening.  It  is  the  latter  which  is 
found  in  the  insane.     I  believe  that  there  are  anaemic  softenings. 

Let  us  add  that  the  causes  which  debilitate  the  organism  are  commonly- 
hurtful  to  patients  affected  with  this  disease,  and  that  the  analeptic  regime  tends 
to  prolong  their  days. 

Opacity  of  the  arachnoid  thickening. — In  many  cases  the  arachnoid  is  much 
altered.  Part  injections  of  this  membrane  are  not  frequent  unless  the  patient 
was  much  exalted  in  the  domain  of  ideas,  or  of  a  very  sanguine  temperament. 
The  most  frequent  appearance  is  a  greyish  white  thickening.  It  may  also 
present  milky  spots,  and  stria.  In  some  rare  cases  we  find  vitriform  masses 
between  the  membranes.  These  alterations  are  principally  found  on  the  hemi- 
spherical surfaces,  on  the  cranial  layer,  and  not  on  that  which  covers  the  faLx. 
cerebri.  They  are  rarely  seen  at  the  base  of  the  organ ;  sometimes  they  are  con- 
fined to  one  hemisphere ;  most  frequently  they  extend  to  both.  This  condition 
especially  belongs  to  chronic  cases.  It  is  really  an  isolated  alteration.  When 
isolated  arachnoideal  thickening  is  present,  it  is  symptoms  of  compression  that 
are  observed  There  is  however  absence  of  paralysis  of  the  limbs  unless  the 
thickening  be  considerable  or  accompanied  by  sanguineous  effusions.  If  false 
membranes  have  formed  between  the  meninges,  they  most  commonly  determine 
convulsions,  alternating  wit  h  a  soporous  state  and  transitory  paralysis. 

I  recognise  four  morbid  conditions,  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  which,  in 
a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  demand  a  long  ])ractical  experience.  These  are, 
injection  of  the  meninges,  serous  collections,  chronic  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes, cerebral  softenmg.  There  exists  between  all  these  an  affinity  of  origin, 
and  a  similitude  of  form.  They  all  lead  to  obliteration  of  the  intellectual 
acts.  But  an  attentive  observer  may  distinguish  the  individual  character  of 
each.  Thus  a  disorder  simulating  a  marked  degree  of  drunkenness,  corresponds 
more  particularly  to  a  fluxion  of  the  meninges,  especially  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
of  that  of  the  cortic:il  substance. 
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The  presence  of  serosity  causes  different  shades  of  dulness,  stupor,  inertia, 
coma. 

Thickening,  the  retractation  of  the  arachnoid  compressing  the  brain,  causes 
to  a  certain  degree  a  diminution  of  intellectual  energy,  but  leaves  considerable 
freedom  of  motion. 

Softening  affects  more  directly  motility,  and  paralysis  more  directly  the  motor 
influx,  especially  of  speech. 

I  cannot  say  often  enough  how  important  it  is  to  acquire  two  general  notions. 
That  which  teaches  us  to  know  a  brain  disordered  only  in  its  functions,  not  in 
its  structure;  that  which  enables  us  to  recognise  a  brain  diseased  in  its 
anatomical  elements. 

Clearness,  neatness  of  expression,  absence  of  disorder  in  the  connexion  of 
ideas,  demonstrate  that  there  exists  no  anatomical  lesion  :  this  is  only  known 
by  observation,  failure  of  the  phrenic  acts.  To  this,  we  must  add  the  elements 
of  appreciation.  It  is  known  that  alterations  of  tissue  are  rare  in  melancholy, 
ecstasy,  delirium,  folly. 

It  is  in  two  forms  of  alienation  that  doubt  always  arises  :  dementia,  mania. 

Conviction  springs  up  when  we  see  signs  of  compression  of  cerebral  destruc- 
tion. This  certainly  is  wanting  so  long  as  the  signs  which  belong  to  paralysis 
are  absent ;  i.  e.,  paralysis  in  the  formation  of  words,  of  the  intelligence,  of 
memory,  of  movements,  of  prehension,  of  locomotion.  What  adds  to  the 
clearness  of  the  diagnosis  is  the  reunion  of  paralysis,  of  convulsions,  of  ebrious 
ideas. 

Meningo-cerehral  adhesions. — I  have  no  settled  opinions  concerning  adhesions 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the  dura  mater.  It  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
conclude  that  they  are  the  result  of  inflammation. 

Cerebral  induration. — It  is  considered  that  induration  is  met  with  in  25  out 
of  100  insane.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  chronic  mania,  in  dementia,  and 
in  maniacal  epileptics  ;  also  in  general  paralysis  with  softening.  I  think  I  have 
observed  that  this  alteration  is  most  commonly  seen  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
in  the  external  walls  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  More  than  once  I  have  found 
the  pons  VaroKi  so  hard  as  to  be  nearly  crepitant  under  the  knife.  Induration  of 
the  olivary  bodies  is  not  at  aU  rare.  It  chiefly  affects  the  grey  matter;  but 
may  affect  the  white  also. 

The  intimate  nature  of  the  pathological  alteration  is  difficult  to  determine. 
My  microscopical  investigations  have  taught  me  nothing  precise. 

Are  there  any  symptoms  which  permit  us  to  recognise  induration  in  the 
living  subject  ?     Hitherto  they  have  not  been  pointed  out. 

Cerebral  hypertrophy  and  atrophy. — I  have  often  observed  hypertrophy, 
especially  in  maniacs.  In  these  cases  the  convolutions  are  so  compressed 
against  the  skull,  that  they  are  sometimes  only  traced  by  lines.     This  state  is 

culiarto  coiigestional  mania. 

Atrophy  may  be  general  or  partial.  Partial — it  is  often  confined  to  a  series 
of  convolutions.  General — the  brain  has  diminished  in  volume,  and  is  found 
separated  from  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium,  as  Gall  was  the  first  to  observe. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  atrophy  was  most  common  in  the  frontal  region, 
and  I  have  several  times  verified  this  observation.  Parchappe  says  it  is  met 
with  in  16  out  of  100  cases.     He  calls  it  cerebral  marasmus. 

This  condition  belongs  especially  to  chronic  dementia.  I  think  also  it  belongs 
to  melancholy. 

Vices  of  conformation  of  the  skull  and  brain. — These  are  chiefly  seen  among 
idiots. 

Of  the  anatomical  alterations  of  the  abdomitial  and  thoracic  viscera. 

M.  Parchappe,  the  man  who  has  best  investigated  this  subject,  calculates  that 
out  of  1000  insane  patients,  423  present  after  death  lesions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system ;  262  lesions  of  the  digestive  canal;  11:0  in  the  respiratory  system. 
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A.  Affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. — I  have  found  thickening  of  the  walls 
of  the  stomach.  Scirrhous  induration  of  the  pylorus,  inflammation,  ulceration, 
softening.  But  in  most  instances  these  have  appeared  to  me  independent  of 
the.  mental  malady.  I  have  observed  in  suicide  mflammation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  once  in  a  case  where  there  was  no  cerebral  disease.  Some 
physicians  have  attributed  great  importance  to  the  pathological  state  of  the 
intestines  in  melancholy. 

2.  The  ideas  of  Esquirol  as  to  the  displacement  of  the  colon  have  been  con- 
firmed ;  in  the  insane  we  do  hideed  sometimes  find  this  intestine  lodged  in  the 
true  pelvis. 

3.  Inflammations  of  the  peritoneum,  the  omentum  adhering  to  the  mesentery, 
and  this  latter  to  the  abdominal  wall,  &c. 

4.  In  suicide,  considerable  abdominal  lesions  are  observed. 

B.  Affections  of  the  liver  and  spleen. — It  is  not  rare  to  find  red  spots  upon 
the  liver.  It  is  found  crepitant,  often  gorged  with  blood,  and  exhibiting  traces 
of  inflammation.  Alterations  in  the  liver  are  frequent  in  drunkards.  But  I 
have  examined  the  bodies  of  persons  dead  from  delirium  tremens  without 
finding  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  liver. 

I  remember  a  case  of  joyous  mania  which  presented  to  me  an  enormous 
distension  of  the  spleen  which  contained  a  very  black  blood.  I  asked  myself 
if  this  case  did  not  support  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients  who  placed 
gaiety  in  the  spleen  and  anger  in  the  liver. 

In  the  melancholic,  the  suspension  of  respiration — i.  (?.,  its  performance  at 
long  intervals  and  imperfectly,  explains  in  a  great  measure  the  frequent  presence 
of  engorgements  of  the  system  of  the  vena  portae  and  especially  of  the  liver  and 
spleen.     Very  often  the  mesenteric  veins  are  found  loaded  with  black  blood. 

In  dementia  we  sometimes  find  enormous  distensions  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

I  have  recognised  disease  of  the  ovaries,  after  a  violent  delirium  accompanied 
by  hysterical  symptoms.  The  menstrual  suppression,  so  frequent  in  insane 
women,  should  point  to  the  conjecture  that  the  ovaries  are  frequently 
affected. 

C.  Affections  of  the  lungs. — In  estimating  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
lungs,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  influence  of  the  variations  of  temperature 
to  which  the  insane  have  been  exposed,  their  cries  and  vociferations,  disease  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  insufiicient  food,  spermatic  evacuations,  the  use  of 
cold  douches,  a  strumous  constitution. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  frequent  amongst  the  insane.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
to  have  a  direct  relation  to  mental  alienation.  Sometimes  this  is  allied  with 
meningeal  or  cerebral  tuberculosis.  A  tuberculous  condition  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  has  been  denied.  But  this  is  a  serious  error.  I  have  observed  it 
frequently ;  and  I  may  call  in  the  testimony  of  my  colleague,  Professor 
Mareska. 

I  have  observed  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  this  has  been  exclusively  in 
cases  where  the  patients  refused  to  eat.  This  has  been  subsequently  confirmed. 
In  fasting  madmen  also  gangrene  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  has 
been  found.     There  is  evidently  a  disordered  hsematosis  in  these  patients. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  gangrene  are  announced  in  too  clear  a  manner 
to  allow  a  practised  eye  to  be  deceived.  There  is  no  disturbance  in  the 
mechanical  phenomena  of  respiration.  It  is  in  the  blood  that  a  profound 
alteration  exists.  The  general  colour  of  the  skin  indicates  this ;  it  becomes 
yellow,  brownish,  the  colour  of  beer.  The  conjunctiva  puts  on  a  bluish  tint. 
A  rfmarkable  decomposition  is  observed  in  the  features.  Red  spots  and 
swellings  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  tody.  The  breath  exhales  a  horrible 
foetor.  Sometimes  a  slight  cough  appears  :  the  patient  at  first  expectorates 
frothy  mucus,  next  the  mucus  is  streaked  with  blood ;  then  this  is  replaced 
by  a  brownish  sanies  of  extreme  foetidity. 
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We  must  not,  however,  conclude  tliat  gangrene  of  the  lungs  takes  place  in 
every  case  of  refusal  to  eat. 

Affections  of  the  heart. — These  are  not  infrequent  among  the  insane.  You 
will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tliat  the  heart  plays  a  great  part  in  the  moral 
acts.  The  cries  and  continual  groans  of  the  patients  disturb  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  drive  the  blood  back  upon  the  right  cavities ;  sorrow,  muscular 
prostration,  render  the  dilatation  of  the  chest  imperfect,  and  oppose  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Conclusion.  General  inductions. — The  anatomical  diagnosis  presents  no  in- 
considerable difficulties  in  its  application  to  mental  diseases.  But  I  will  en- 
deavour to  sum  up  what  science  permits  as  to  formulize  in  this  res])ect.  Every 
kind  of  phrenopathy  may  present  cadaveric  lesions  ;  but  these  may  also  be  found 
in  other  diseases,  in  which  their  signification  is  altogether  different. 

Melancholy. — If  melancholies  die  accidentally  during  the  phrenalgic  state, 
they  present  for  the  most  part  no  trace  of  organic  alteration  either  of  the  brain 
or  meninges.  The  solidity  of  the  cerebral  substance,  a  venous  turgescence,  a 
slight  sinking  in,  a  slight  serous  collection,  are  the  only  phenomena  observed 
inside  the  cranium. 

If  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  cure,  if  it  become 
insensibly  associated  with  debility  of  the  functions  of  the  understanding,  we 
may  admit  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  organic  change  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  an  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  a  hypersemia  of  the  pia  mater,  and  most 
frequently  an  inter-membranous  serous  effusion. 

In  melancholy,  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of  mental  disease,  autopsy  leads 
to  the  discovery  of  visceral  lesions,  of  engorgements  of  the  vena  portse,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  peritoneum,  affections  of  the  chest ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
these  are  the  result  of  the  disease  or  of  fortuitous  circumstances. 

Ecstasy. — It  is  rare  to  see  patients  affected  with  ecstasy  succumb  to  the 
disease  :  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  exempt  from  any  disorganizing  condition ; 
and  that  in  this  affection  as  in  melancholy,  as  in  the  generality  of  manias,  the 
cerebral  disorder  is  simply  functional. 

Mania. — When  mania  is  accompanied  by  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  great 
heat  in  the  scalp,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  cerebro-meningeal  hypersemia, 
but  not  inflammatory  or  disorganizing.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  functional 
exaltation,  of  an  orgasm  communicated  to  the  vascular  system. 

When  mania  is  characterized  by  a  great  influx  of  will,  by  cries,  tumult,  agi- 
tation, the  encephalon  is  gorged  with  blood.  We  often  find  in  patients  who 
have  vociferated  much,  congestions  of  the  pia  mater  and  sub-arachnoid  ecchy- 
mosis  :  they  usually  exist  in  the  parietal  and  temporal  regions. 

If  the  patient  die  accidentally  in  the  course  of  a  tranquil  mania,  if  he  have 
preserved  intact  conception,  memory,  the  affective  sentiments,  autopsy  hardly 
ever  reveals  the  slightest  organic  alteration.  This  is  also  true  of  manias  which 
break  out  periodically ;  in  the  intervals,  the  brain  presents  nothing  abnormal. 

When  mania  is  complicated  with  epilepsy,  the  head  is  congested  at  every  fit ; 
often  there  are  found  sub-arachnoideal  ecchymoses  of  the  brain  itself,  of  tlie 
cortical  and  medullary  substance,  indurations  of  the  pons,  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

When  mania,  after  having  lasted  several  months,  passes  insensibly  into  a 
state  of  intellectual  prostration,  we  can  no  longer  say  with  certainty  if  there 
exist  in  the  patient  one  or  other  of  the  anatomical  alterations  I  have  pointed 
out.  If  the  symptoms  of  mania  go  on  diminishing,  and  those  of  dementia  in- 
creasing, we  may  be  almost  sure  that  a  morbid  organic  change  has  been 
wrouo-ht.  Most  frequently  we  then  meet  with  congestion  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, of  the  pia  mater,  thickening  of  the  arachnoid,  rarely  with  softening. 

Sometimes  in  maniacs  we  find  hypera^mia,  opacity  of  the  arachnoid ;  we  must 
conclude  that  these  lesions  mark  a  serosity  unusual  in  this  disease. 
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I  do  not  liesitate  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
mania  excludes  appreciable  organic  lesions. 

Folly. — I  cannot  say  what  is  the  condition  of  the  brain  in  incendiary,  homi- 
cidal, fasting  suicidal  madmen.  If  the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration, 
a  niorbid  condition  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  is  frequently  re- 
cognised. 

Delirium. — The  same  uncertainty  pervades  the  entire  series  of  phreno- 
pathies  we  have  comprised  under  the  name  of  delirium. 

Dementia. — It  is  especially  in  dementia  that  we  must  expect  to  find  anato- 
mical lesions  of  the  brain.  Amongst  all  the  phenomena  which  announce  these 
lesions,  the  principal  are,  subtraction,  nullity,  volition  of  the  cerebral  and  mus- 
cular acts.  These  are  occasioned  by  compression,  destruction,  or  even  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  cerebral  pulp. 

In  dementia,  more  than  in  any  other  phrenopathy,  we  may  expect  thickening, 
shrinking  of  the  arachnoid,  infiltration,  vascular  engorgement  of  the  pia  mater, 
a  modification  in  the  vascular  state  and  texture  of  the  neighbouring  convolu- 
tions. 

But  we  cannot  always  say  that  there  is,  or  that  there  is  not  softening. 

We  may  often  affirm  the  existence  of  a  serous  collection. 

As  to  cerebral  induration,  the  little  certainty  as  to  its  symptoms  does  not 
allow  us  to  conjecture  its  presence. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  dementia  is  not  invariably  linked  with  an 
organic  state  of  the  brain ;  this  disease  is  often  completely  independent  of  such 
a  state. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  greater  number  of  pure  primitive  dementias.  In 
senile  dementia,  in  that  form  which  follows  immediately  upon  a  strong  moral 
commotion,  in  dementia  the  result  of  great  misery,  in  that  which  is  connected 
with  spermatorrhoea,  the  cadaveric  inspection  usually  reveals  no  morbid  state 
whatever.  I  except  serous  accumulations,  a  state  of  discoloration  of  the  grey 
substance,  falling  in  of  the  brain.  But  I  repeat  it ;  it  is  not  always  permitted 
to  us  to  say,  I  shall  find  in  such  a  patient  a  discoloration,  a  shrinking,  an 
inter-membranous  hydrocephalus. 

Here  we  terminate  the  phenomenolo^ical  part  of  mental  diseases. 
We  shaU  next  discuss  the  etiology  of  these  affections. 
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Before  tracing  this  connexion  further  by  the  aid  of  mere  observation,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  any  sanction  for  our  views  of  it  can  be 
derived  from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  proposed,  then,  to  consider  in  this  paper 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  body,  or  "  the  flesh,"  as  they  frequently 
term  it,  its  physical  qualities,  and  the  consequences,  of  various  kinds,  produced 
on  the  mind,  soul,  or  spirit,  by  its  union  with  these  intellectual  and  emotional 
principles  of  our  nature. 

The  Scriptures  begin  by  acquainting  us  with  an  immense  deterioration  in- 
flicted upon  the  body  and  external  circumstances  of  the  first  parents  of  the 
human  race,  and  entailed  upon  all  their  posterity,  and  from  which  the  most 
important  practical  consequences  are  both  deducible  by  our  reason,  and  are 
also  fully  recognised  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume.      In  the  second 
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chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  is  stated  that  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground  in  the  country  of  Eden,  and  by  breathing  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  lives,  made  man  a  living  soul ;  and  afterwards  took  him  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it ;  and  that  out  of  the  ground 
of  that  garden  grew  everjr  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food, 
and  the  tree  of  lives  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil : — that  out  of  the  man  in  this  perfect  physical  state  of  his 
nature,  and  placed  amid  such  favourable  external  circumstances,  woman  was 
formed  : — that  they  were  both  naked  and  not  ashamed  : — and  in  the  first  chapter, 
which  is  a  previous  summary  of  the  narrative,  that  God  looked  upon  aU  things 
that  he  had  made,  the  human  male  and  female  in  his  own  image  and  after  his 
own  likeness  included,  and  blessed  them ;  and  that  everything  seemed  in  the 
view  of  his  infinite  perceptions  to  be  "  very  good,"  proper,  and  happy.  In 
the  third  chapter,  both  the  physical  constitution  and  external  condition,  as  well 
as  the  moral  state  and  enjoyment,  of  the  human  species  are  represented  as 
undergoing  a  great  and  adverse  change.  For,  in  consequence  of  their  trans- 
gression, they  have  now  become  conscious  of  the  shame  of  nakedness,  of  guilt, 
and  fear — enmity  between  them  and  the  serpent  is  instituted,  the  woman's 
sorrow  and  her  conception  are  greatly  multiplied,  her  wiU  and  wish  are  sub- 
jected to  those  of  her  husband,  the  ground  is  cursed,  with  at  least  an  exuberance 
of  troublesome  vegetation,  man  is  doomed  to  eat  his  bread  in  sorrow  from  it, 
in  the ,  sweat  of  his  brow,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  tiU  by  a  chronic  dissolution 
("dying  thou  shalt  die,"  margin)  he  should  return  to  his  original  dust.  He 
is  driven  out  of  the  garden  "  to  till  the  ground  "  of  the  country  of  Eden,  out 
of  which  he  had  been  taken,  debarred  access  to  the  tree  of  life  by  cherubim 
and  a  flaming  sword ;  and  the  very  species  of  his  future  food  was  altered  from 
"  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every 
tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed,"*  to  "  the  herb  of  the 
field."f  Now  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude,  according  to  all  our  present 
observation  and  experience  respecting  the  effects  of  physical  causes  upon  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man,  but  that  these  great  changes  in  the  case 
of  our  first  parents,  and  in  regard  of  all  those  physical  causes  which  chiefly 
affect  our  nature,  must  have  produced  the  most  extensive  alterations  on  their 
mind  and  moral  dispositions  ;  and  these  changes  and  their  effects  being  trans- 
mitted to  all  their  descendants,  fully  prepare  us  for  the  subsequent  records, 
and  for  the  existing  phenomena  of  the  perturbed  state  of  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  of  man.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  change  was  inflicted  directly  on 
either  the  intellect  or  the  moral  affections  of  human  nature,  buttliese  remaining 
in  their  original  state,  we  see  sufficient  in  the  indirect  effects  produced  upon 
them  by  means  of  the  alteration  in  man's  physical  state  and  circumstances,  to 
account  not  only  for  the  moral  but  even  mental  disturbances  which  we  per- 
petually experience  and  observe  even  under  the  most  favourable  pliysical  circum- 
stances, and  for  those  still  greater  disturbances  in  proportion  as  those  physical  cir- 
cumstances become  by  any  means  whatever  still  fui'ther  removed  from  their 
normal  condition.  The  well  known  power  of  such  circumstances  to  pervert 
the  mind  and  dispositions  of  mankind  is  thus  afterwards  described  by  Moses 
in  regard  of  the  effects  of  famine.  "Thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  tliine  own 
body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
given  thee,  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall 
distress  thee :  so  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and  very  delicate,  his 
eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and  toward  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
toward  the  remnant  of  his  children  which  he  shall  leave  :  so  that  he  will  not 
give  to  any  of  them  of  the  flesh  of  his  children  whom  he  shall  eat :  because  he 
fiath  nothing  left  him  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine 

*  Gen.  i.  29.  t   Chap.  iii.  18. 
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enemies  sliall  distress  tliee  in  all  thy  gates.  The  tender  and  delicate  woman 
among  you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
ground  for  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  hus- 
band of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  and  toward 
heryoung  one  (see  the  margin)  that  cometh  out  from  between  her  feet,  and  toward 
her  children  which  she  shall  bear:  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things 
secretly  in  the  siege  and  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee 
in  thy  gates."*  This  passage  atlbrds  a  specimen  of  the  solution  furnished 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves  of  the  mental  and  moral  alienation  naturally 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  physical  circumstances.  Before  adducing  other 
and  more  comprehensive  specimens  of  it,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Hebrew 
writers  and  their  Greek  translators  used  the  words  denoting,  or  relating  to, 
the  body,  mind,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man,  so  promiscuously,  and  even  inter- 
changeably, as,  in  the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  pious  prelate  of  our  church,  to 
render  it  "  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  word  ever '  standing  for  a  purely 
immaterial  principle  in  man,"  and  that  by  their  referring  intellectual  perceptions 
to  the  heart  ^  Cor,  jnntD  prsecordia,  HD  jecur,  j-|v':)0  renes,  U^^'O  viscera, 
Kaphia,  dvfxos,  vovs,  (fipriv  cnrXdyxva,  they  at  least  intimated  the  close  community 
between  what  we  now  call  the  material  and  immaterial  parts  of  our  nature,! 
and  with  perfect  consistency,  therefore,  represent  the  sympathy  between  the 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  be  most  intense  and  pervasive. J  We  pass  over  a 
multitude  of  incidental  references  to  that  sympathy  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  ajjocryphal  books  we  find  the  following  allusions  to  it :  "  For  the  thoughts 
of  mortal  men  are  miserable  (margin,  fearful),  "Tor  the  corruptible  body 
presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the  mind 
that  museth  upon  many  things." §  "Great  travail  is  created  for  every  man, 
and  a  heavy  yoke  is  upon  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  they  go  out  of  their 
mother's  womb,  till  the  day  that  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things. 
Their  imagination  of  things  to  come,  and  the  day  of  death,  their  thoughts, 
and  fear  of  heart;  from  him  that  sitteth  on  a  throne  of  glory,  unto  him 
that  is  humbled  in  dust  and  ashes;  from  him  that  weareth  purple  and  a 
crown  unto  him  that  is  clothed  with  a  Knen  frock.  Wrath  and  envy,  trouble 
and  unquietness,  fear  of  death,  and  anger,  and  strife ;  and  in  the  time  of  rest 
upon  his  bed  do  change  his  knowledge.  A  little  or  nothing  is  his  rest,  and 
afterward  he  is  in  his  sleep,  as  in  a  day  of  keeping  watch,  troubled  in  the 
vision  of  his  heart,  as  if  he  was  escaped  out  of  a  battle.  When  all  is  safe  he 
awaketh,  and  marvelleth  that  the  fear  was  nothing.  Such  things  happen  unto 
all  flesh,  and  is  sevenfold  more  upon  sinners."  \\  In  St.  John's  gospel  the  distinc- 
tion is  made,  "  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  wiU  of  the  flesh,  but  of  God."^ 
*'  That  which  is  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  spirit  is  spirit."**  "  Ye  must  be 
born  again,"  and  our  Lord  tells  us  that  even  the  righteous  shall  become 
"  children  of  God  by  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection."tt  He  makes  the 
following  extensive  admission  in  excuse  for  his  disciples  when,  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  "  he  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow,  for  their  eyes  were  heavy," 
"  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  j:  J 

W  e  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  St.  Paul's  ideas  and  instructions 
respecting  "  the  flesh  and  spirit,"  and  the  consequences  of  their  union,  as  these 
are  developed  in  his  epistles,  and  by  taking  his  writings  in  their  probable 
chronological  order.     In  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  "  flesh  and  blood  "  is  the 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  53—58;  comp.  2  Kings  vi,  28,  &c. 

t  Bp.  Law,  "  Theory  of  Religion,"  London,  1820,  423,  424. 

t  See  Jer.  iv.  19 ;  Is.  xv.  5 ;  xvi.  11 ;  xxi.  3,  &c. 

§  Wisdom  of  Sol.  ix.  14,  15.  ||  Ecclus.  xl.  1—8. 

H  Chap.  i.  13.  **  Chap.  iii.  6.  ft  Luke  xx.  36. 

XX  Matt.  xxvi.  41. 
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collective  expression  for  the  origin  of  everything  opposed  to  the  better  dictates 
of  our  nature.  He  "  confers  not  with  it,"  declares  that  "  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesli,  that  they  are  contrary  the  one 
to  the  other,  so  that  we  cannot  fully  do  the  things  that  we  would ;"  and  among 
the  works  of  the  flesh  not  only  includes  the  more  obvious  sensuaHties,  but 
even  "idolatry,  witchcraft,  (or  perhaps  spiritual  sorcery,  under  the  term 
poisonings),  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envyings; "  he  asserts  that  "they  that  are  Chiist's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with 
the  passions  thereof,"  that  "  he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap 
corruption,  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  ever- 
lasting." In  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  "  the  wise  man  after  the  flesh" 
rejects  the  gospel ;  carnal  is  opposed  to  spiritual,  and  carnal  means  "  walking  as 
men :"  it  is  "  by  the  destruction  of  the  flesh  that  the  spirit  is  saved  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."  He  himself  "  keeps  under  his  body,  and  brings  it  into 
subjection,  lest  by  any  means  when  he  had  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should 
be  a  cast-away."  In  his  discourse  on  the  resurrection,  the  body,  at  death,  is 
said  to  be  soAvn  in  corruption,  in  dishonour,  in  weakness,  a  mere  natural  and 
earthly  body ;  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inhe  it  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth 
corruption  mherit  incorruption :  we  thall  be  changed;  this  corruptible  must 
put  oil  incorruption,  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  In  his  second 
epistle  he  calls  the  body  "  an  earthly  house  in  which  we  groan,  being  burdened, 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  clotlied  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  that 
mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life."  In  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
gives  the  following  comment  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  Adam's  transgression ; 
and  its  effects  on  the  human  race.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world 
and  death  by  bin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that  all  have  sinned. 
Through  the  offence  of  one,  many — that  is,  mankind  at  large — are  dead.  The 
judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation  :  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  and 
judgment  came  upon  aU  men  to  condemnation.  Our  old  man  is  crucified  with 
Christ  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed.  He  that  is  dead  is  freed  from 
sin."  He  thus  exhorts — "  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof,  nor  yield  your  members  as  servants  to  unrighteous- 
ness." He  speaks  of  "  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh ; "  the  motions,  or,  as  in  the 
margin,  the  passions  of  sin  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
death.  In  the  seventh  chapter  he  complains  that  he  is  "carnal,  sold  under  sin. 
Eor  that  which  I  do  I  allow  not,  for  what  I  would,  that  I  do  not,  but  what  I 
hate,  that  do  I.  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  In  me 
— that  is  in  my  flesh — dwelleth  no  good  thing,  for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.  The  good  that  I  would,  I  do 
not ;  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  I  find  then  a  law  that  when 
I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  /  delight  hi  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man,  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring  agai?ist  the  law  of  my 
mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members. 
0,  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death? 
or  this  body  of  death.  So  then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ; 
but  with  ih.Q  flesh  the  law  of  sin,  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  The  law  was  weak 
through  the  flesh.  God  sent  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death.  The  minding,  or  disposition  of  the  flesh,  is  emnity 
against  God  ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be — the 
body  is  dead  because  of  sin — our  mortal  bodies.  If  we  live  after  the  flesh,  we 
shall  die,  but  if  we  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  we 
shall  Uve.  The  creature  was  made  subject  to  the  bondage  of  corruption ;  we 
groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
body.  Make  no  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.  Those  who 
cause  divisions  and  otfences  serve  their  own  beUy."  To  the  Ephesians  he 
speaks  of  "  the  old  man  wliich  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts."     To 
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the  Philippiaus  he  speaks  of  "  our  vile  body,  or  the  body  of  our  humiliation."  To 
the  Colossiaiis  he  represents  the  false  teacher  as  "  beguiling  them  in  a  voluntary- 
humility  and  worshipping  of  angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath 
not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind — which  things  have  indeed  a  show 
of  wisdom  in  will  worship  and  humility  and  neglecting  of  the  body  ;  not  in  any 
honour — to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh." 

Nor  are  these  opinions  respecting  the  body,  &c.,  peculiar  to  St.  Paul.  St. 
James  declares  that  "  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
lust  and  enticed."  He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  sin.  "  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin :  and  sin  when 
it  is  finished  bringeth  forth  death.  Envy  and  strife  in  the  heart  is  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish.  Wars  and  fightings  come  of  the  lusts  which  war  in  the 
members."  St.  Paul  in  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy  speaks  of  certain  "  silly 
women  laden  with  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  ever  learning,  and  never  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth : "  of  "  those  who  will  not  endure 
sound  doctrine,  but  after  their  own  lusts  heap  up  to  themselves 
teachers,  having  itching  ears,  who  turn  away  from  the  truth  and  shall 
be  turned  unto  fables.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  "fleshly  lusts  which 
war  against  the  soul ;"  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  he  that  hath  suffered  in 
the  flesh,  as  Christ  did,  hath  ceased  from  sin ;  speaks  of  "  the  corruption  that 
is  in  the  world  through  lust ;"  of  "  scoffers  walking  after  their  own  lusts,"  and 
describes  their  scepticism.  St.  Jude  predicts  that  mockers  "  should  also  so 
walk ;"  and  speaks  of  "hating  even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh."  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  apostles  describe  the  early  heretics  as  peculiarly 
sensual  and  intemperate.  Thus  St.  Peter  portrays  them  as  "counting  it  plea- 
sure to  riot  in  the  daytime ;  having  eyes  full  of  adultery,  or  of  an  adulteress, 
walking  in  the  lusts  of  uncleanness ;"  and  St.  Jude  speaks  of  them  as  "  feeding 
themselves  without  fear."  In  order  to  counteract  the  mental  and  moral  aliena- 
tion occasioned  by  voluptuousness,  the  primitive  church  enjoined  fastings, 
vigils,  &c.  The  Old  Testament  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  physical  causes 
of  sin.  It  attributes  Lot's  incest  to  his  intoxication,  and  Isaac's  partiality  for 
Esau,  and  consequent  attempt  to  frustrate  the  divine  appointment,  to  his  love 
of  his  son's  venison.  Moses  compares  Jeshurun,  the  poetical  name  for  Israel, 
to  a  pampered  coui'ser  that  "  waxed  fat,  and  kicked."*  "  Eatness  of  heart"  is 
a  usual  metaphor  for  moral  and  religious  insensibility ;  "  great  of  flesh"  is 
Ezekiel's  description  of  a  people  abandoned  to  sensuality,  and  he  adds,  "  this 
was  the  iniquitv  of  Sodom  :  pride,  fulness  of  bread  and  abundance  of  idleness, 
and  they  were  haughty."f  Solomon  describes  the  infatuations  and  transgres- 
sions resiilting  from  drunkenness,  :j;  and  the  extreme  self-conceit  of  the  slug- 
gard. §  On  the  contrary,  absence  from  wine,  or  strong  drink,  and  eating  any 
unclean  thing,  is  prescribed,  in  one  instance  at  least,  as  the  instrumental  means 
of  a  miraculous  removal  of  sterility.  Total  abstinence  from  the  produce  of  the 
vine,  in  any  fonn,  was  enjoined  on  the  Nai:;arites  "  who  separated  themselves 
unto  the  Lord."  II  The  Mosaic  law  prohibited  articles  of  food  unfavourable 
both  to  health  and  self-government,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  system  of  moral  dietetics, 
in  order  that  "  Israel  might  be  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord ;"  and  circumci- 
sion itseK  was  derived  from  moral  reasons. •[[  The  foregoing  quotations  fully 
show  that  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  the  proximate  cause  of  natural  and  moral 
evil  among  the  descendants  of  Adam — originating  in  the  change  inflicted  ou 
Adam's  phvsical  nature  and  external  circumstances,  and  which  change  was  en- 
tailed on  all  his  posterity, /or  the  purposes  of  their  moral  probation — is  uniformly 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  15.  t  Chap.  xvi.  26,  49,  50. 

X  Prov.  xxiii. ;  comp.  1  Esdras  iii.  17,  &c.  §  Prov.  xxvi.  16. 

II  Judges  xiii.  14;  Num.  vi  2,  &c, 
*)i   See  Article,  Circumcision,  in  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature." 
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maintained  from  the  com;nencement  of  the  sacred  canon  to  its  close.     That 
doctrine  virtually  includes  the  origin  of  even  Eve's  transgression ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  St.  James,  "lust,"  or  desire,  is  the  germ  of  transgression;  but  all  un- 
lawful desire,  by  whatever  means  introduced  into  the  mind,  never,  as  we  know 
by  consciousness,  overcomes  the  moral  powers  but  by  means  of  a  disturbance 
first  raised  by  it  in  the  physical  part  of  our  nature,  and  whereby  the  moral 
powers  are  for  the  time  overwhelmed :  and  this  origin  of  tKe  first  transgression, 
and  of  all  its  consequences,  both  shows  the  peril  of  forming  even  the  incipient 
idea  of  any  transgression,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  statement  ot  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  originated  in  the   "pity  of 
God"  (Ep.  to  Titus  ii.  3,  margin) ;  and  further,  by  explaining  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  the  original  sentence,  it  also  directs  our  attention  to  the  sanitary  and 
moral  government  of  the  body  as  one  chief  and  essential  means  of  human  virtue 
and  happiness :  it  also  seems  to  reconcile  us  to  the  stern  necessity  of  dying, 
and  to  endear  to  us  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  a  physical  state  of  incorrup- 
tion,  moral  "  power,"  and  "  glory,"  in  "  a  spiritual  body" — teaches  patience  in 
regard  of  our  own  infirmities,  and  charity  in  regard  of  the  infirmities  of  others, 
as  well  as  submission  to  the  limitations  to  our  knowledge  imposed  on  it  by 
this  "  muddy  vesture  of  decay."*     In  a  word,  the  scriptural  evidence  now 
adduced  shows  us  that  the  philosophy  of  physical  circumstances  is  la-gely  and 
decisively  recognised  by  Revelation.     But,  what  is  more  important  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  this  doctrine  affords  incontestable  support  to  the  conclusion  that 
every  human  mind,  without  exception,  is  liable,  at  least,  to  morbid  influences, 
arising  from  its  union  with  a  disordered,  mortal,  and  sinful  body,  even  in  its 
most  healthy  state,  and  under  the  most  favourable  external  circumstances,  and 
proportionably  more  so  as  tiie  body  is  still  further  removed  from  its  original 
state  by  disease,  liereditary  or  incidental,  chronic  or  temporary,  occurring  in  the 
course  of  nature,  or  produced  by  some  vice  or  mismanagement  of  the  body,  or 
by  the  reflex  morbid  effects  upon  it  resulting  from  evil  passions,  ideas,  &c.     It 
shows  also  both  the  necessity  and  the  practicability  of  constantly  distinguishing 
between  the  pure  perceptions  of  reason,  or  of  that  "  mind  with  which  we  still 
serve  the  law  of  God,"  and  those  morbid  influences  of  the  body  on  the  mind, 
and  of  avoiding  all  the  means  whereby  the  lati,er  may  be  augmented.     To  use 
the  words  of  Bishop  Taylor,  "  Since  it  is  our  flesh  and  blood  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  mischief  ...  we  must  endeavour  to  abstain  from  those  things  which 
by  a  special  malignity  are  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  reason  and  the  spirit 
oi'  grace.  .  .  .  Nature  is  weak  enough  of  itself,  but  these  things  take  from  it  all 
the  little  strengths  that  are  left  to  it,  and  then  man  can  neither  have  the  strengths 
of  nature  nor  the  strengths  of  grace."f     Similar,  too,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
ninth  Article  of  the  Church,  which  speaks  of  "  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the 
nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  oftspring  of  Adam, 
and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary 
to  the  spirit,  and  this  infection  of  nature  doth  remain  even  in  them  that  are  re- 
generated."    The  classical  scholar  will  readily  remember  parallel  references  to 
the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind,  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.     Tlie  opi- 
nions, to  the  same  effect,  of  the  Catholic  Fathers  may  be  seen  in  the  commen- 
tators on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.     Other  subjects  connected  with  the 
present  can  now  only  be  alluded  to, — such  as  the  influence  of  the  temperaments 
and  external  circumstances  of  the  several  authors  of  the  Scriptures  upon  their 
writings,  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  their  characteristic 
effects  on  the  sufferers,  as  the  elephantiasis  of  Job,  Saul's  melancholy,  Naaman's 
leprosy,  Nebuchadnezzar's  zoanthropia,  and  the  physical  theory  of  demoniacal 
possessions.!     It  is  hoped,  however,  that  sufficient  has  now  been  advanced  to 

*  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.,  Sc.  5. 

+  Sermon  on  the  Flesli  and  the  Spirit. 

:J:  See  Article,  Demon,  by  the  writer,  in  tlie  "  Cyclopedia  of  Bib.  Lit." 
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demonstrate,  by  scriptural  authority,  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  subject 
of  these  papers,  the  remainder  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  classifications  of 
those  co-existing  morbid  physical  and  religious  phenomena  which  have  come 
under  the  writer's  notice.  His  wish  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  modern 
patholo^ry  are  perfectly  consistent  with  those  of  Revelation,  and  even  highly 
illustrative  of  them,  and  to  remove  the  suspicions  with  which  the  former  are 
stni  too  commonly  regarded,  must  be  his  apology  for  the  present  digression  from 
his  principal  design. 
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{Continued  from  page  281.) 

More  recent  in  date  (1831)  is  that  of  George  Waters,  reckoned  "similar"  by 
Alison,  who  thus  relates  it.  "  The  pannel,  in  a  rude  and  strange  manner,  had 
taken  his  son  by  the  hand,  who  was  playing  near  the  Water  of  Leith,  at  Bon- 
nington,  and  hai  a  fork  in  his  possession.  As  he  got  nearer  the  place  where  the 
fatal  deed  was  perpetrated,  his  look  appeared,  to  the  witnesses  who  saw  him, 
wilder  and  more  frantic.  He  was  seen  looking  into  the  water,  where  the  body 
was  thrown  after  it  was  committed,  in  a  raised  and  insane  manner.  He  was 
seen  near  the  spot,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  day,  moving  about  like  a 
deranged  person,  and  declared  he  was  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  an  honour  to 
his  country.  When  apprehended,  he  admitted  having  killed  his  son,  made  no 
resistance,  spoke  incoherently,  and  prayed  aloud.  The  evening  before  he  had 
spoke  very  insanely  about  having  been  at  Inchkeith  on  a  raft.  In  November, 
1829,  he  had  been  committed  for  disturbing  his  neighbours;  he  had  then  the 
appearance  of  delirium  treme/is,  said  was  confined  in  a  strait-waistcoat ;  and  his 
relations  had  subsequently  written  to  the  Leith  PoHce  to  look  after  the  pannel, 
as  he  coLild  not  take  care  of  himself.  In  these  circumstances,  the  insanity  was 
clearly  proved,  and  so  the  jury  held,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court ;  and  he 
was  confined  for  life !"  The  circumstances,  beyond  all  doubt,  demonstrated 
insanity,  as  understood  by  medical  men,  but,  by  no  means,  absolute  alienation 
of  reason,  sought  for  by  some  lawyers.  The  former,  we  shall  immediately 
see,  may  err,  like  the  latter,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
"  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,"  says  Alison  in  continuance,  "  to  find  instances  of 
persons  committing  crime  under  the  infl.uence  of  insanity,  who  yet  give  no  in- 
dication of  it  when  conversing  in  jail  with  a  medical  man."  Every  one  will  be 
prepared  for  such  a  remark  who  understands  the  well-known  tact  that  the 
malady,  though  ever  so  intense,  admits  of  intervals  or  remissions  of  manifesta- 
tion, and,  generally  speaking,  requires  peculiar  excitement  in  order  to  display 
itself  unequivocally.  Alison  gives  an  example  of  the  kind,  in  the  case  of  Janet 
M'Callum,  September,  1829. 

"  She  was  charged  with  having  stolen  a  child  belonging  to  her  mistress,  as 
well  as  a  quantity  of  clothes  from  her  house.  Insanity  was  pleaded  in  bar  of 
trial ;  but,  after  the  examination  of  a  single  witness,  who  said  he  saw  nothing 
insane  about  her,  it  was  withdrawn,  and  she  pleaded  guilty.  Tiie  case,  how- 
ever, was  certified  to  the  high  court  (from  the  circuit  at  Stirling,  it  appears), 
to  give  time  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  woman's  mind,  which  was  very 
suspicious  from  the  style  of  her  declaration,  and  from  most  of  the  stolen 
articles  having  been  found  torn  to  pieces  in  the  wood  near  her  master's  house. 
It  ultimately  turned  out  that  she  had  been  insane,  and  escaped  some  months 
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before  from  a  lunatic  asylum  near  Greenock,  and  had  been  considered  insane 
all  her  life.  Still,  the  medical  men  who  examined  her  in  Edinburgh  declared 
they  did  not  regard  her  as  '  void  of  reason ;'  but,  as  the  crime  had  evidently 
been  committed  in  a  state  of  mental  alienation,  the  prosecutor  did  not  move  for 
sentence,  and  she  was  confined  till  her  sanity  was  restored."  The  case  w^as 
given  on  Sheriff  Alison's  own  report,  and,  probably,  is  one  in  which  he  was 
counsel.  I  could  wish  for  more  information  respecting  it,  and,  especially, 
touching  the  grounds  on  which  the  medical  men  in  Edmburgh  declared  the 
woman  not  "  void  of  reason."  The  same  thing,  1  may  remark,  might  be  pre- 
dicated of  nearly  all  the  patients  (amounting  to  hundreds)  who  ever  came  under 
my  care,  though,  most  assuredly,  insane  and  certified  to  be  so  by  competent 
members  of  the  medical  profession  ;  and,  I  verily  believe,  a  like  testimony  will 
be  given  by  the  majority — possibly  all — of  those  individuals  who  have  held,  or 
now  hold,  superintendence  in  lunatic  asylums.  Of  course,  idiotic  and  purely 
demented  persons  must  be  excluded  from  the  list. 

"  Somewhat  of  the  same  description,"  according  to  Alison,  "  was  the  case  of 
James  Cummings,  12th  January,  1810,  charged  with  murder"  (reported,  I 
presume,  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  Hume's  work).  Some  years  before,  it 
seems,  he  "  had  met  with  a  severe  injury  on  the  head,  but  had  recovered,  en- 
listed, and  was  not  considered  by  his  feUow-soldiers  as  insane;  but  he  was 
silent,  solitary,  and  quarrelsome  when  in  liquor.  One  morning,  when  on  guard 
as  a  sentinel,  being  teased  by  a  fellow-soldier,  he  became  suddenly  outrageous, 
and  pursued  him  into  the  barracks.  Having  arrived  there,  he  pushed  at  a 
woman  with  his  bayonet,  and  missed  her,  but  immediately  after  struck  at  a 
fellow-soldier  coming  out  of  a  door,  and  kiUed  him  on  the  spot.  The  jury,  by 
a  plurality  of  voices,  found  the  pannel  insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
murder  ;  but  there  seems  good  ground  for  Baron  Hume's  opinion,  that  it  would 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  law  to  have  found  him  guilty,  but  recommended 
him,  on  account  of  a  constitutional  irritability,  arising  from  his  wound,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  to  the  Hoyal  mercy."  More  agreeable  to  law — very 
possibly,  I  would  say ;  but  neither  to  common  sense  nor  to  justice,  if,  as  was 
admitted  in  the  preceding  case,  "  the  crime  had  evidently  been  committed  in  a 
state  of  mental  alienation."  Surely,  "a  constitutional  irritability,  arising  from 
a  wound,  over  which  (meaning,  1  take  for  granted  the  former)  the  man  had  no 
control,"  was  as  valid  a  plea  as  the  condition  of  the  woman  against  whom  "  the 
prosecutor  did  not  move  for  sentence.  I  confess  myself  unable  to  discover  any 
fixed,  not  to  say,  rational,  rubric,  by  which  both  Hume  and  Alison  are  guided 
in  deciding  on  such  matters.     But  to  proceed, 

"Insanity  was  clearly  proved,"  says  the  latter,  "in  the  case  of  William 
Douglas,  May  28,  1827,  who  had  set  fire  to  the  furniture  of  the  lodgings  which 
he  occupied  at  Peebles,  and  nearly  burned  the  house.  He  was  convicted  of  at- 
tempt at  fire-raising,  but,  in  consequence  of  liis  state  of  mind,  ordered  to  be 
confined  for  life."     This  needs'  no  comment. 

"  The  law  of  England,"  we  are  now  told  by  Sheriff  Alison,  "  is  founded  on 
the  same  princij)les ;".  and  he  gives  us,  in  illustration,  the  weU  known  case  of 
Hadfield,  indicted  for  shooting  at  the  king  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre  (1800).  The 
details  are  unnecessary  here.  "It  was  quite  clear,"  says  Alison,  "that  this 
man  was  mad,  and  his  case  was  eloquently  pleaded  by  Lord  Erskine.  Lord 
Kenyon  held  that,  as  the  prisoner  was  insane  immediately  before  the  offence 
was  committed,  it  was  probable  that  he  had  not  recovered  his  senses  at  the  time 
he  fired,  and  that,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  recovered  his 
sanity  in  the  interval  between  the  two  events,  he  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal, 
which  he  accordingly  received,  and  was  ordered  to  be  confined  for  life."  But 
how,  I  ask,  does  this  tally  with  the  opinion  of  Baron  Hume,  above  approved,  in 
favour  of  a  verdict  of  gnilty,  accompanied  by  a  reconunendation  to  the  Royal 
mercy  ?     Farther,  too,  I  would  ask,  if,  in  his  conduct  throughout,  Hadfield  did 
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not  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  method  and  design — evidently  the  product  of  reason — 
therefore  sliowiiig  its  existence,  though,  undoubtedly,  struggling  against  or 
labouring  under  delusion  ? 

Hitherto  we  have  had  under  review  the  first  general  rule,  or  position  laid 
down  by  Alison — that,  namely,  whicli  insists  on  insanity  being  "of  such  a  kind 
as  entirely  deprived  the  person  of  the  use  of  reason  as  applied  to  the  act  in 
question,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  committing  it,"  in 
order  to  "a  complete  bar  to  punishment."  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
second,  announced  in  these  words,  "  If  it  appear  from  the  evidence  tliat  the 
pannel,  thougli  partially  deranged,  was  not  so  much  so  as  to  relieve  him  en- 
tirelv  from  punishiuent,  the  proper  course  is  to  find  him  guilty ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  period  of  infirmity  of  mind,  which  he  could  not  control,  recommend 
him  to  the  royal  mercy " — a  suggestion,  it  will  be  observed,  very  similar  to 
what  has  already  been  given  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Hume. 

We  are  told,  in  exposition,  that  "cases  frequently  occur  in  the  highest 
degree  perplexing  both  to  the  court  and  jury,  which  can  only  be  justly  re- 
solved by  an  application  of  the  principle  and  mode  of  proceeding  above  set 
forth.  They  are  tliose  in  which  the  accused  was  to  a  great  degree  to  blame, 
but  would  not  probably  have  committed  the  fatal  act  but  for  some  constitu- 
tional or  supervening  derangement  which  rendered  him  not  so  far  responsible 
(thus  marked  in  italics  by  Alison)  as  those  who,  by  enjoying  their  reason  un- 
clouded, have  no  defence  whatever  against  atrocious  actions.  In  such  cases 
there  is  a  mixture  of  guilt  and  misfortune ;  for  the  former  he  should  be 
severely  punished,  for  the  latter  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  shoidd  be 
remitted.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  adopting  the  course  above  pointed  out." 
It  will  be  speedily  seen,  however,  that  this  course  has  not  always  been  success- 
ful in  issue,  and,  indeed,  one  might  have  anticipated  a  difficulty  in  reconciling 
severe  punishment,  supposing  it  just,  with  a  remission  of  penalty.  Possibly, 
however,  Alison  means  only  condemnation  on  one  hand,  and  pardon  on  the 
other.  If  so,  the  certainty  of  the  alliance,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  reckoned 
on:  and,  consequently,  juries  may  become  of  opinion  that,  when  they  really 
desire  to  show  mercy,  they  must  provide  for  it  by  their  verdict.  Can  they  ever 
hesitate  to  do  so  in  the  face  of  evidence  which  satisfies  them  of  the  existence 
of  such  infirmity  of  mind  as  could  not  be  controlled  ?  How  shall  they  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  between  that  state  and  the  condition  of  one  who,  though  un- 
derstanding right  and  wrong,  is  yet  unable  to  use  reason  in  a  special  act  ?  And 
will  not  a  "constitutional  or  supervening  derangement,"  sufficient  to  exempt 
from  some  responsibility,  because,  in  its  absence,  the  accused  would  probably 
not  have  committed  a  certain  deed,  appear  to  be  a  very  good  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  whole  evil  depended  on  it,  and,  therefore,  that  no  punishment 
should  follow?  Of  course,  some  exceptions  must  be  made,  as,  possibly,  in  a 
few  of  the  cases  to  which  I  now  hasten.  "  Thus,  in  the  case  of  William  Gates, 
21st  Dec,  1811,  who  was  tried  for  shooting  his  wife  with  a  musket,  insanity 
was  pleaded  in  bar  of  trial,  but  failed.  On  the  evidence,  it  appeared  that 
whisky  and  consequent  irritability  of  temper,  had  a  large  share  in  the  deed,  but 
that,  even  when  sober,  he  was  of  a  melancholic  temperament,  and  not  like  other 
men.  The  jury  found  that  the  act  was  committed  in  a  state  of  insanity.  But 
Baron  Hume's  opinion  is  obviously  well-founded,  that  they  should  have  con- 
victed and  recommended  to  the  royal  mercy."  But  why  so,  one  might  reason- 
ably ask,  if  they  were  satisfied  by  evidence  of  insanity  at  the  time,  and  that, 
even  when  sober,  the  pannel  "  was  not  like  other  men"  ? 

"In  like  manner,"  continues  Alison,  "in  the  case  of  Pierce  Hoskins, 
23rd  April,  1812,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  own  child,  of  four  years 
old,  in  a  fit  of  druuken  insanity,  it  appeared  that  the  pannel,  when  intoxicated, 
was  perfectly  mad  for  days  together,  and  in  that  state  he  committed  the  fatal 
deed.     He  was  acquitted  by  the  jury;  but  Baron  Hume  declai-es  that  it  \^ 
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questionable  whether  an  assize  do  right  when  they  sustain  the  plea  of  this 
lower  degree  of  infirmity  of  mind,  exasperated  only  into  a  short  fit  of  outrage 
and  fury  by  excess  of  liquor ;  or  where  they  receive  as  evidence  the  atrocity 
or  brutality  of  the  act  itself  that  has  been  done,  though  there  have  been  no 
previous  symptom  of  the  disease."  A  lower  degree  of  infirmity  of  mind  ! 
Why,  it  appears,  he  was  "perfectly  mad  for  days  together,  and  in  that  state 
committed  the  fatal  deed."  In  the  absence  of  details,  probably  well  known  to 
Hume,  I  can  say  nothing  on  the  last  point  in  his  remarks. 

"  The  latter  course,"  says  Alison,  meaning  what  Hume  advised,  "  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  Alexander  Campbell,  18th  December,  1809,  who  was  found 
guilty  of  robbery,  but  recommended  to  mercy,  '  on  account  of  a  certain  degree 
of  weakness  of  intellect,  to  which  he  appears  to  be  subject,'  and  received,  in 
consequence,  a  transportation-pardon"— no  doubt,  it  may  be  imagined,  better 
than  hanging,  as  in  days  of  yore,  but  still  a  severe  punishment,  and,  one  would 
think,  very  unsuitable  for  a  man  of  weak  intellect. 

*'Iu  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  Susan  Tilly,  11th  March,  1816,  a  more 
rational  verdict  was  returned.  It  there  appeared,  from  the  testimony  of  two 
physicians  and  a  surgeon,  who  had  visited  the  pannel  in  jail,  that  she  was 
of  a  weak  mind,  laboured  under  religious  dreams,  spoke  of  her  interviews  with 
the  devil,  said  he  had  tempted  her  to  burn  the  barn,  and  that  God  had  reproved 
her  by  scorching  her  hands  on  the  occasion.  On  other  subjects,  however,  she 
reasoned  correctly,  and  knew  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  She 
was  convicted,  but  recommended  to  mercy,  and  received  in  consequence  a 
ipardon  from  the  Crown."  So  far  well  and  happily,  I  would  say ;  but  her  mani- 
icst  insanity,  as  judged  by  medical  men,  would  have  warranted  a  different  ver- 
dict, ^\\.dL secured  what  might  not  have  been  granted;  for  though,  as  Alison  says, 
"  the  same  course  was  followed  at  Jedburgh,  autumn,  1831,  in  the  case  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  he  was  not  quite  so  fortunate.  "  He  was  accused  of  murdering 
an  Irish  reaper,  in  the  course  of  harvest,  whom  he  pursued  into  the  river  Tweed; 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  insanity  was  proved  at  the  trial.  The  jury  found 
the  pannel  guilty,  '  but,  in  respect  of  the  alleged  insanity,  recommend  him  to 
mercy.' "  We  shall  be  somewhat  enlightened  here  by  Alison,  who  himself  re- 
ports the  case.  "  This  way  of  wording  the  verdict  was  incorrect ;  but  their 
meaning  evidently  was  that  a  certain  degree  of  insanity  only  was  proved,  insuf- 
ficient to  liberate  the  pannel  from  punishment  altogether,  but  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse him  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law."  It  may  be  so ;  but  they  had 
better  have  expressed  themselves  by  leaving  out  a  word  liable  to  misinterpreta- 
tion ;  and,  stiU  more,  in  my  humble  opinion,  by  an  acquittal,  if  satisfied  as  to 
"  a  considerable  degree  of  insanity."  My  reason  appears  in  what  follows : — 
"  The  case  was  not  so  viewed  in  the  proper  quarter,  for  he  was  executed  in 
pursuance  of  his  sentence" — guilt,  doubtless,  being  deemed  to  preponderate 
over  misfortune.  But,  pray,  even  admitting  the  excess,  was  not  something  due 
to  the  less  weighty  element,  according  to  the  course  approved  ?  Perhaps — but 
we  are  not  told  so — the  poor  man  had  the  comfort  of  a  silken  halter ! 

Sheritt'  Alison  generalizes  from  such  examples  in  relation  to  a  special  point 
thus — "  This  seems  the  proper  way  of  resolving  those  cases,  unhappily  too 
numerous,  in  which  a  fatal  act  has  been  committed  in  the  course  of  a  tempo- 
rary fit  of  insanity,  arising  from  excessive  drinking.  In  all  such  cases  there  is 
room  for  a  distinction.  If  the  pannel,  naturally  sane,  has  been  rendered  mad 
solely  by  drink,  and  this  infirmity  was  known  to  him,  he  seems  to  have  no  de- 
fence whatever  against  the  legal  punishment  of  his  actions ;  for  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  abstain  from  indulgences  which  lead  to  perilous  consequences ; 
and  as  intoxication  is  no  defence,  so  the  insanity  consequent  upon  its  excessive 
and  criminal  indulgence  seems  to  be  as  little.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either 
the  insanity  has  supervened  from  drinking,  without  the  pannel's  having  been 
aware  that  such  an  indulgence,  in  his  case,  leads  to  such  a  consequence,  or  if  it 
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has  arisen  from  the  combination  of  drinking  with  a  half  crazy  or  infirm  state  of 
mind,  or  a  previous  wound,  or  iUness,  which  rendered  spirits  fatal  to  his  intel- 
lect, to  a  degree  unusual  in  other  men,  or  which  could  not  have  been  antici- 
pated, it  seems  inhuman  to  visit  him  witli  the  extreme  punishment  which  was 
suitable  in  the  other  case.  In  such  a  case,  the  proper  course  is  to  convict, 
but,  in  consideration  of  the  degree  of  infirmity  proved!,  recommend  to  the  royal 
mercy," 

I  reckon  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  various  considerations — liberal, 
generally  speaking,  as  they  are — farther  than  to  say  that,  while  wilful  drunken- 
ness is  unquestionably  immoral  in  itself,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  with  propriety 
deemed  by  the  law  rather  an  aggravation  than  an  alleviation  of  a  criminal 
charge,  as  Alison  afterwards  mentions,  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  is,  in 
many  instances,  the  consequence  of  or  an  attendant  on  real  mental  disorder, 
arising  from  other  and  very  different  circumstances.  The  whole  subject,  in 
truth,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  to  which  I  can  only  point  in  this  most  super- 
ficial manner. 

Alison's  third  general  proposition  is  in  these  terms  : — "  If  the  pannel,  though 
somewhat  deranged,  is  yet  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  in  his  own 
case,  and  to  know  he  was  doing  wron^  in  the  act  which  he  committed,  he  is 
liable  to  the  full  punishment  of  his  criminal  acts."  This  is  nearly  to  the  same 
purport  as  that  of  a  former  statement,  or  may  be  deduced  from  it ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, says  our  author,  "  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  true  test  of 
insanity  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  in  the  general  case,  but  with  reference  to  the  particular  case  of  the 

f)annel ;  and  that  he  is  amenable  to  the  same  punishment  as  other  men,  when 
lis  conscience  tells  him,  or  is  in  a  situation  to  have  told  him,  that  what  he  did 
was  wrong.  But  anything  short  of  this  complete  alienation  of  reason  will  be 
no  defence ;  and  mere  oddity  of  manner,  or  half  craziness  of  disposition,  if  un- 
accompanied by  such  an  obscuring  of  the  conscience,  will  not  avail  the  prisoner. 
This  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  cases,  both  in  the  Scottish  and  English 
practice."  Simply  remarking,  what  might  be  shown  by  analysis,  that  Alison 
does  not  here  express  himself  throughout  with  perfect  accuracy,  I  go  on  to  the 
cases  considered  in  point.  They  are  those  of  Thomas  Gray  and  Robert  Bon- 
thron  (for  which  see  my  notes  on  Hume),  then  we  have  that  of  Sir  Archibald 
Kinloch,  introduced  by  the  explanatory  observation,  "  It  is  not  indispensable 
that  the  madness  should  be  continued  in  respect  of  time,  so  as  it  be  clearly  es- 
tablished at  the  date  of  the  crime,"  Following  Hume  again,  Alison  tells  us 
that  "  the  plea  of  insanity  must  be  received  with  much  more  difficulty  in  cases 
proceeding  from  the  desire  of  gain,  as  theft,  swindling,  or  forgery,  and  which 
generally  require  some  art  and  skill  for  their  completion,  and  argue  a  sense  of 
the  advantage  of  acquiring  other  people's  property" — details  being  added  of  the 
cases  of  Thomas  Henderson  (as  in  Hume),  John  Smith,  spring,  1827,  and  Alex- 
ander Duff,  spring,  1829,  which  latter  two  claim  attention.  They  are  preceded 
by  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  "  such  a  defence,  as  was  made  in  the  former,  has 
been  very  frequently  attempted  in  subsequent  cases,  but  hardly  ever  with  suc- 
cess," for  a  reason  stated — "it  is  difficult  to  figure  that  state  of  mental  ahena- 
tion  which  leads  pannels  to  lay  their  hands  on  other  people's  property,  or,  if 
they  labour  under  such  an  illusion  as  made  them  mistake  it  for  their  own,  which 
induces  them  to  adopt  the  art,  skill,  and  concealment  necessary  for  its  effectual 
perpetration.  Such  cases,  however,  do  sometimes  occur,"  as,  for  example,  in 
Smith,  charged  with  horse -stealing,  but  evidently  insane,  and  treated  as  such ; 
then,  as  to  Duff,  similarly  charged,  having^ stolen  a  horse  out  of  a  stable  in  the 
night,  "  and,  with  some  art,  having  untied  the  door,  which  was  fastened  with  a 
string,  but  he  had  afterwards  abandoned  it  on  the  roadside,  where  it  was  found 
next  morning  among  some  corn,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  place  of 
theft,"     "  The  whole  circumstances,"  continues  Alison,  "  evinced  a  disordered 
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mind,  and  the  charge,  in  consequence,  was  not  insisted  on  by  the  prosecutor ;" 
adding,  as  a  general  principle,  "  In  all  cases  where  such  a  defence  is  pleaded, 
the  great  thing  to  attend  to  is  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  panuel,  and  whe- 
tlier  he  evinced  any  symptoms  of  conscious  guilt,  or  a  desire  to  conceal  what 
had  been  done  subsequent  to  its  commission ;  for,  if  he  did,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
liow  the  plea  can  be  well-founded,  that  he  knew  not  the  criminal  nature  of  his 
actions."  I  shall  offer  only  two  short  remarks  ontlie  whole  of  this  deliverance, 
for,  against  such  authority,  "  established,  moreover,"  as  Alison  notices,  "  in  the 
English  practice,"  it  would  be  vain  to  argue.  The  first  is,  that  no  one  accus- 
tomed to  see  maniacs  can  have  the  least  difficulty  in  figuring  to  himself  the  very 
state  of  mental  alienation  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  improbability,  more  especially 
if  he  take  into  account,  as  he  ought  and  will,  the  existence  of  various  pro- 
pensities— moving  powers — whatever  they  may  be,  and  however  denominated, 
totally  distinct  from  reason  or  judgment.  And,  secondly,  I  have  to  say,  as 
also  matter  of  experience,  that  "  the  great  thing,"  on  which  Alison  relies  as 
conclusive,  is  in  truth  quite  fallacious,  worthy  of  no  confidence  in  determining 
the  sanity  of  an  individual  at  the  time  of  committing  any  deed,  however 
criminal  and  atrocious.  In  other  words,  subsequent  conduct,  to  the  amount 
of  entire  rationality,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  previous  derangement ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  which  Alison  seems  to  have  overlooked  when  making  one  of 
the  above  statements,  some  of  the  cases  recorded  give  no  small  support  to  the 
position  now  maintained.  I  shall  allude  to  one  only,  because  what  he  says  of 
it  is  peculiarly  cogent  in  the  matter.  It  is  that  of  Sir  A.  Kinloch,  in  which  the 
jury  found  insanity  proved,  "  though  he  regained  his  senses  completely  a  short 
time  after  the  melancholy  event." 

Among  the  English  instances  decided  on  the  same  principles  which  have  ruled 
in  Scotland,  we  have,  first,  that  of  Lord  Ferrers,  tried  for  murder  before  the 
House  of  Peers.  "  It  was  proved  that  he  was  occasionally  insane,  and  in- 
capable of  knowing  what  he  was  doing  (one  might  have  expected  this  to  be  held 
sufficient  excuse);  but  the  murder  was  deliberate,  and,  when  he  committed  the 
crime,  he  had  capacity  sufficient  to  form  a  design  and  know  its  consequences. 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  executed." 

2.  Arnold,  charged  with  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow.  "  It  clearly  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  deranged,  and  that  he  had  greatly 
misconceived  Lord  Onslow's  conduct,  but  formed  a  regular  design,  and  pre- 
pared the  proper  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  He  was  convicted,  but,  at 
Lord  Onslow's  intercession,  reprieved,  and  confined  for  life."  In  this  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Tracy  laid  it  down  to  the  jury,  "  that  the  defence  of  insanity  pleaded 
against  a  great  oti'ence  must  be  clearly  established ;  that  it  is  not  every  idle 
and  frantic  humour  of  a  man  which  will  exempt  him  from  being  accountable  for 
his  actions,  but  such  a  deprivation  of  reason  as  renders  him  as  an  infant,  a  brute, 
or  a  wild  beast,  incapable  of  knowing  what  he  was  doing — a  condition,  I  un- 
hesitatingly affirm,  such  as  is  not  exemplified  in  one  out  of  a  hundred  persons 
requiring  and  actually  receiving  humane  treatment,  with  the  kindliest  sympathy, 
in  our  large  asylums  for  lunatics.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  sentence,  ninety- 
four  patients  were  under  my  own  care ;  a  few  of  them — three  or  four — were 
altogether  or  almost  entirely  fatuous ;  but,  even  comprehending  these — because 
still  indicating  a  portion  of  intellect — I  might  have  safely  said  that  none 
realized  the  character  of  an  irresponsible  maniac,  such  as  Mr.  Justice  Tracy 
describes. 

3.  Parker,  indicted  for  entering  the  service  of  Erance,  then  at  war  with  this 
country.  His  defence  was  insanity.  He  had  been  weak  from  infancy,  and  it 
liad  been  thought  surprising  that  he  was  received  into  the  army.  But  he  had 
deliberately  entered  the  foreign  services,  and  knew  what  he  was  doing,  stating 
as  a  reason,  that  it  was  "  more  agreeable  to  be  at  liberty  and  have  plenty  of 
money,  than  be  at  want  in  a  dungeon."     He  was  convicted,  "  under  the  dixec- 
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tion  of  the  court,  that  insanity  was  not  established."  Alison  makes  no  com- 
ment on  the  case.  I  will  do  so,  but  it  shall  be  short.  Tlie  man's  reasoning 
was  precisely  that  of  a  madman ;  indeed,  quite  like  the  process  adopted  by 
a  clergyman,  recorded  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and  to  which  I  may  advert  here- 
after. 

4.  "  Bowler's  case,  2nd  July,  1812,  accused  of  shooting  Mr.  Burrowes,  was 
one  of  considerable  difficulty,"  according  to  Alison.  "  Insanity,  occasioned  by 
epilepsy,  was  the  defence  pleaded.  He  had  an  epileptic  fit  in  July,  1811,  and 
since  that  time  had  been  very  strange  in  his  demeanour,  eating  his  meat  almost 
raw,  and  lying  on  the  grass  exposed  to  the  rain,  and  so  dejected  that  it  was 
necessary  to  watch  him  lest  he  should  destroy  himself."  All  this,  it  might  be 
hoped,  would  have  been  reckoned  potent  enough.  But  there  was  more.  "  A 
commission  of  lunacy  was  produced,  dated  17th  June,  1812,  on  which  the 
prisoner  was  found  insane  from  30th  March  last.  Mr.  Warburton,  the  keeper 
of  a  lunatic  asylum,  had  no  doubt  of  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  stated 
that  persons  subject  to  that  species  of  madness  often  took  strong  antipathies, 
founded  on  illusions  totally  destitute  of  foundation."  Not  a  doubt  of  it — Mr. 
"W.  was  quite  correct.  But  notwithstanding,  "  the  jury,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, found  the  prisoner  guilty."  In  this  case,  it  seems,  "  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc 
laid  it  down  to  the  jury,  that  they  had  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner,  when 
he  committed  the  offence,  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  or 
under  the  influence  of  an  illusion,  in  respect  to  the  prosecutor,  which  rendered 
his  mind  at  the  moment  insensible  to  Ihe  nature  of  the  act  he  was  about  to 
commit,  since  in  that  case  he  would  not  be  legally  responsible  for  his  actions ; 
but  that,  if  he  was  not  under  such  an  illusion,  or  not  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  he  was  amenable  to  punishment." 
Alison  adds — "  This  appears  the  true  view  of  the  subject."  One  would  like 
to  know  how  the  "much  deliberation"  of  the  jury  depended  on  this  charge. 

5.  The  noted  case  of  Bellingham,  who  shot  Mr.  Percival  in  1812.  "  Insanity 
was  pleaded  to  the  jury,  and  many  strong  facts  brought  out  in  support  of  the 

f)lea,  tending  to  show  that  the  prisoner  falsely  imagined  himself  subject  to  a 
ong  series  of  injuries  from  that  minister."  His  fate  is  well  known.  In  his 
case,  Lord  Chief-Justice  Mansfield  laid  it  down  to  the  jury,  that,  "in  cases  of 
murder,  it  must  be  proved  beyond  aU  doubt  that  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act,  did  not  consider  that  murder  was  a  sin  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature ;  that  lunatics,  as  long  as  they  can  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
are  answerable  for  their  conduct ;  and  that  the  mere  fancying  of  a  series  of 
injuries  which  did  not  exist,  was  no  defence  against  the  charge  of  murder,  if 
the  prisoner  were  in  other  respects  capable  of  distino-uishing  right  from  wrong." 
Let  us  see  what  Sheriff  Alison  says  on  these  sentiments,  with  which,  almost 
evidently,  he  is  not  quite  satisfied.  "  On  this  case  it  may  be  observed,  that 
unquestionably  the  mere  fancying  a  series  of  injuries  to  have  been  received  will 
not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  murder,  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  supposing  it  true 
that  such  injuries  had  been  received,  they  would  have  furnished  no  excuse  for 
the  shedding  of  blood ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  illusion  as  deprives  the 
pannel  of  the  sense  that  what  he  did  was  wrong  amounts  to  legal  insanity, 
though  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  murder  in  general  was  a  crime ;  and  there- 
fore the  law  appears  to  have  been  more  correctly  laid  down  in  the  cases  of  Had- 
field  and  Bowles  than  in  this  instance,  though  no  injustice  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  actual  result."  No  injustice  may  have  been  committed  in  the 
actual  result — simply — a  hanging! — though  the  verdict  was  decidedly  influ- 
enced by  a  legal  opinion,  not  "the  most  correct,"  seeing  there  was  a  better, 
and  though  many  strong  facts  sustained  the  plea !  Alas — alas  !  1  shall,  pro- 
bably, either  find  or  take  occasion  to  show  how  indignantly,  and  yet  how  justly, 
at  the  distance  of  several  years,  Lord  Brougham  expressed  himself  respecting 
the  deplorable  trial  of  Bellingham.     Sherilf  Alison  here  closes  the  English  cases. 
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and  his  third  main  proposition.  In  relation  to  one  point  connected  with  the 
former  examples  adduced,  I  have  a  special  reason,  which  may  afterwards  be 
patent,  for  quoting  the  opinions  of  an  author  whose  judgment  in  such  matters 
is  worthy  of  most  serious  regard. 

"The  subject  of  hallucination,  in  insanity,  may  be  either  entirely  imaginary 
and  groundless,  or  may  be  a  real  event  viewed  in  false  relations  and  carried  to 
false  consequences.     This  view  of  the  subject  bears  upon  an  important  point 
which  has  been  much  agitated — the  liability  of  maniacs  to  punishment — and 
which  has  been  ably  and  ingeniously  argued  by  Lord  Erskine  in  his  defence  of 
Hadfield.     The  principle  contended  for  by  this  eminent  person  is,  that  when  a 
maniac  commits  a  crime  under  the  influence  of  an  impression  which  is  entirely 
visionary  and  purely  the  hallucinations  of  insanity,  he  is  not  the  object  of 
punishment ;  but  that,  though  he  may  have  shown  insanity  in  other  things,  he 
IS  liable  to  punishment,  if  the  impression  under  which  he  acted  was  true,  and 
the  human  passion  arising  out  of  it  was  directed  to  its  proper  object.     He  illus- 
trates this  principle  by  contrasting  the  case  of  Hadfield  with  that  of  Lord  Fer- 
rers.    Hadfield  had  taken  a  fancy  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and 
that  the  death  of  his  Majesty  was  in  some  way  connected  with  important  events 
which  were  about  to  take  place.     Lord  Ferrers,  after  showing  various  indica- 
tions of  insanity,  murdered  a  man  against  whom  he  was  known  to  harbour  deep- 
rooted  resentment,  on  account  of  real  transactions  in  which  that  individual  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  him.     The  former,  therefore,  is  considered  as  an 
example  of  the  pure  hallucinations  of  insanity ;  the  latter  as  one  of  human  pas- 
sion founded  on  real  events,  and  directed  to  its  proper  object.  Hadfield,  accord- 
ingly, was  acquitted,  but  Lord  Ferrers  was  convicted  of  murder  and  executed. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  cases  is  sufficiently  striking ;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  will  bear  all  that  Lord  Erskine  has  founded  upon  ft.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  first  of  his  propositions,  that  a  person  acting  under  the 
pure  hallucinations  of  insanity,  in  regard  to  impressions  which  are  entirely  un- 
founded, is  not  the  object  of  punishment  (meaning  ought  not  to  be  so).     But 
the  converse  does  not  seem  to  follow — ^namely,  that  the  man  becomes  an  object 
of  punishment  merely  because  the  impression  was  founded  on  fact,  and  because 
there  was  a  human  passion  directed  to  its  proper  object.     For  it  is  among  the 
characters  of  insanity,    not  only  to  call  up  impressions  which  are  entirely 
visionary,  but  also  to  d  stort  and  exaggerate  those  which  are  true,  and  to  carry 
them  to  consequences  which  they  do  not  warrant  in  the  estimation  of  a  sound 
mind.     A  person,  for  instance,  who  has  suffered  a  loss  in  business,  which  does 
not  affect  his  circumstances  in  anv  important  degree,  may  imagine,  under  the 
influence  of  hallucination,  that  he  is  a  ruined  man,  and  that  his  family  is  reduced 
to  beggary.     Now,  were  a  wealthy  man,  under  the  influence  of  such  hallucina- 
tion, to  commit  an  outrage  on  a  person  who  had  defrauded  him  of  a  trifling 
sum,  the  case  would  afford  the  character  mentioned  by  Lord  Erskine — human 
passion  founded  upon  real  events,  and  directed  to  its  proper  object ;  but  no 
one,  probably,  would  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  process  was  as  much  the 
result  of  insanity  as  if  the  impression  had  been  entirely  visionary.    In  this  hypo- 
thetical case,  indeed,  the  injury,  though  real,  is  slight;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  principle  is    necessarily  affected  by  the  injury  being  great,  or  more 
in  relation  to  the  result  which  it  leads  to  according  to  tlie  usual  course  of 
human  passion.     It  would  appear  probable,  therefore,  that,  in  deciding  a  doubt- 
ful case,  a  jury  ought  to  be  guided,  not  merely  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
itself,  but  by  the  evidence  of  insanity  in  other  things.     This,  accordingly,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  rule  on  which  a  jury  acted  in  another  important  case 
mentioned  by  Lord  Erskine,  in  which  an  unfortunate  female,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  insanity,  murdered  a  man  who  had  seduced  and  deserted  her.     Here 
was  a  real  injury  of  the  highest  description,  and  human  passion  founded  upon 
it  and  directed  to  its  proper  object;  but  the  jury,  on  proof  of  derangement  in 
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other  things,  acquitted  the  prisoner,  who  accordingly  soon  passed  into  a  state 
of  '  undoubted  and  deplorable  insanity.'  In  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  also,  it 
would  appear  that  the  decision  proceeded,  not  so  much  upon  the  principle  of 
human  passion  directed  to  its  proper  object,  as  upon  an  impression  that  his 
lordship's  previous  conduct  had  oeen  indicative  of  uncontrolled  violence  of 
temper  rather  than  actual  insanity." — {Br.  Abercrombie,  Intell.  Powers.) 

Tlie  remaining  propositions  set  forth  by  Sheriff  Alison  scarcely  come  in  my 
way.     But  they  may  be  quoted  with  the  briefest  possible  annotations. 

"  (4.)  The  proof  of  insanity  it  lies  upon  the  pannel  to  establish ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  insane  person  having  lucid  intervals,  it  lies  upon  him  to  show  that 
the  criminal  act  was  committea  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  unless 
the  intervals  were  of  short  duration.  On  part  of  whicli — or  generally — he  ad- 
duces Hume's  remark  as  appearing  well  founded — namely,  in  reference  to  the 
pannel  being  bound  to  substantiate  his  defence  if  the  lucid  intervals  were  long, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  where  they  are  extremely'  short,  '  and  he  was 
apprehended  shortly  after  the  act  in  a  state  of  furiosity,'  thus,  namely,  '  that 
the  point  should  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  rather  than  made  the 
subject  of  unbending  presumptions  which  must,  in  many  instances  be  unsuitable 
to  the  justice  of  the  particular  case  with  which  they  are  intrusted."  The  ex- 
tension of  this  remark,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  would  be  equally  proper,  to  say 
the  least. 

"(5.)  Insanity  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  trial,  if  the  pannel  be  then  insane, 
and  the  Court,  ex  propria  motu,  will  take  cognisance  of  the  state  of  a  prisoner's 
mind,  if  he  appear  incapable  of  conducting  his  defence."  Here  it  is  observed, 
as  comparatively  a  recent  thing,  that  "  proof  (of  insanity)  may  competently  be 
brought  forward  by  any  one  capable  of  speaking  to  the  point,  whether  contained 
in  the  list  of  witnesses  or  not ;  and  the  proof  is  taken  by  the  Court  itself,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  assize."  This  was  first  adopted  in  1801,  and  has 
been  since  followed. 

"  (6.)  Where  the  trial  goes  on,  and  insanity  is  found  proven  by  the  jury,  thfe 
Coui't  orders  the  prisoner  to  be  confined  for  life,  or  until  caution  is  found  by 
his  friends  to  put  nim  in  a  place  of  safe  custody  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life."  On  this  point  I  need  not  speak.  As  to  sundry  and  important  topics 
connected  with,  or  proceeding  from  it,  everybody  knows  many  volumes  have 
been,  and  everybody  will  expect  to  be,  written.  My  present  object  keeps  me 
aloof.  It  being  understood,  and  Sheriff  Alison  having  stated  that,  on  matters 
regarding  the  plea  of  insanity,  there  is  a  correspondence  or  essential  agreement 
between  the  laws,  as  weU  as  the  practice,  oi  Scottish  and  English  Courts, 

I  append  to  these  remarks  an  extract  from  the  Times  of  20th  June,  1843,  setting 
forth  minutes  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Judges  delivered 
their  replies  to  certain  questions  on  the  subject. 

"  The  House  of  Lords  met  yesterday  morning  at  11  o'clock,  to  hear  the  opinions 
of  the  Judges  on  several  questions  relating  to  crimes  committed  by  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  insane,  or  afflicted  with  monomania.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of 
peers,  amongst  whom  were  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Melbourne, 
Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Wynford,  Lord  Kenyon,  and  others. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover  (who  came  down  to  the  House  exactly  at 

II  o'clock  on  horseback,  attended  by  two  grooms  in  undress  liveries)  was  also  pre- 
sent, and  sat  on  the  woolsack  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  His  Majesty 
paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  also  present. 

**  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  at  some  length,  but  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  stated  hia 
reasons  for  differing  with  his  learned  brethren  on  the  questions  which  had  been 
submitted  to  their  consideration.  His  Lordship  said,  that,  with  reference  to  the 
fifth  and  last  question  proposed — viz..  Can  a  medical  man,  convereant  with  the 
disease  of  insanity,  who  never  saw  the  prisoner  previously  to  the  trial,  but  who 
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was  present  during  the  whole  trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  be 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was  conscious  at  the 
time  of  doing  the  act  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law?  or  whether  he  waa  labour- 
ing under  any,  and  what,  delusion  at  the  time  ? — he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  such  a  question  could  legally  be  put  to  a  witness.  It  had  been  the  practice  to 
adopt  that  course.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  such  questions  having  been  success- 
fully objected  to.  The  fact  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  other  distinguished  Judges  who  presided  with  him  on  the  trial  of 
M'Naughten,  having  allowed  such  questions  to  be  put  (to  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow),  was 
to  his  mind  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  legality. 

"  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal  then  rose  and  said,  that  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
had  most  carefully  and  attentively  considered  the  questions  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  their  Lordships  respecting  insane  persons  accused  of  crimes,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  his  learned  brother,  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  they  were  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  which  he  was  then  instructed  to  read  to  the  House.  It  was 
not  necessary  on  that  occasion  to  enter  into  the  facts  of  any  particular  case  ;  it 
would  be  wrong  to  do  so,  as  there  was  such  an  endless  variety,  all  and  each 
attended  with  such  improbable  and  diflFerent  circumstances,  that  no  general  rule 
could  be  laid  down.  Every  case  must  be  decided  by  its  own  particular  cir- 
cumstances. His  Lordship  said,  as  the  subject  was  about  to  come  under  the  con- 
sideration  of  Parliament,  the  Judges  had  not  lost  any  time  in  considering  the 
questions  submitted  to  them  :  and  as  they  were  unanimous,  with  the  exception,  as 
he  before  said,  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  they  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give 
their  opinions  seriatim.  The  first  question  propounded  for  their  consideration  was 
as  follows : — 

"  '  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons  afflicted 
with  insane  delusion  in  respect  of  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons  :  as, 
for  instance,  where  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused 
knew  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  but  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view, 
under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed 
grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  supposed  public  benefit?' 

"  With  regard  to  this  question  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  was,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  party  committing  a  wrong  act  when  labouring  under  the  idea  of  redressing 
a  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  under  the  impression  of  obtaining  some  public 
or  private  benefit,  he  was  liable  to  punishment. 

*'  Second  question—  *  WTiat  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury,  when  a  person  alleged  to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusion  respecting  one  or 
more  particular  subjects  or  persons  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
murder  for  example,  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence  ?' 

"The  Judges,  in  answer  to  this  question,  wished  him  to  state  that  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  jury  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  told,  that  every  man  should  be  con- 
sidered of  sane  mind,  unless  it  was  clearly  proved  in  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
That  before  a  plea  of  insanity  should  be  allowed,  undoubted  evidence  ought  to  be 
adduced  that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind,  and  that  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  act  he  was  not  conscious  of  right  or  wrong.  This  opinion  related  to  every  case 
in  which  a  party  was  charged  with  an  illegal  act,  and  a  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up. 
Every  person  was  supposed  to  know  what  the  law  was,  and  therefore  nothing 
could  justify  a  wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  the  party  did  not  know 
right  from  wrong.  If  that  was  not  satisfactorily  proved,  the  accused  was  liable  to 
punishment,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Judges  so  to  tell  the  jury  when  summing 
up  the  evidence,  accompanied  with  those  remarks  and  observations  as  the  nature 
and  peculiarities  of  each  case  might  suggest  and  require, 

•*  With  regard  to  the  third  question  —viz.,  *  In  what  terms  ought  the  question 
to  be  left  to  the  jury,  as  to  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act 
was  committed  ?' — the  Judges  did  not  give  an  opinion. 

"  The  fourth  question  was — 

"  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts,  commits  an  ofience 
in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  V 

"  The  answer  to  this  question  was,  that  the  Judges  were  unanimous  in  opinion 
that,  if  the  delusion  was  only  partial,  that  the  party  accused  was  equally  liable  with 
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a  person  of  sane  mind.  If  the  accused  killed  another  in  self-defence,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  an  acquittal,  but  if  committed  for  any  supposed  injury,  he  would  then  be 
liable  to  the  punishment  awarded  by  the  laws  to  his  crime. 

* '  With  regard  to  the  last  question — 

"  '  Can  a  medical  man,  conversant  with  the  disease  of  insanity,  who  never  saw  the 
prisoner  previously  to  the  trial,  but  who  was  present  during  the  whole  trial  and  the 
examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether 
the  prisoner  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act  that  he  was  acting  contrary 
to  law,  or  whether  he  was  labouring  under  any,  and  what,  delusion  at  the  time?' 

"  The  Judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  question  could  not  be  put  to  the  witness 
in  the  precise  form  stated  above,  for  by  doing  so  they  would  be  assuming  that  the 
facts  had  been  proved.  That  was  a  question  which  ought  to  go  to  the  jury  exclu- 
sively. When  the  facts  were  proved  and  admitted,  then  the  question,  as  one  of 
science,  could  be  generally  put  to  a  witness  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the 
interrogatory. 

"  Lord  Brougham  said  the  House  and  the  country  were  under  great  obligations 
to  the  learned  Judges  for  the  care  and  attention  they  had  given  to  the  subject,  and 
therefore  moved  that  the  opinions  read  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  be  entered  on  the 
journals,  as  he  was  certain  that  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  would  be  found  of 
the  greatest  advantage  when  in  future  legislating  on  the  subject. 

"  Lord  Campbell  was  glad  this  momentous  question  had  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Judges.  They  had  been  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the  existing 
law,  and  the  answer,  to  him,  was  most  satisfactory.  They  were  not  requested  to 
give  any  opinion  as  to  future  legislation. 

"  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Wynford,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  expressed  similar 
opinions. 

' '  The  opinion  of  the  Judges  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed  and  entered  on  the 
journals." 

The  questions,  it  seems  then,  were  five  in  number ;  and  on  four  of  these, 
there  was  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  Judges. 
The  sole  difference,  however,  is  a  very  important  one,  because  relating  to  the 
actual  application  of  the  law  in  courts,  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  the  dissentient, 
plainly  referring  to  a  practice  which  the  other  Judges  represent  as  illegal.  The 
third  question,  oe  it  said  somewhat  paradoxically,  was  not  answered  at  all.  The 
first,  touching  responsibility,  in  a  manner  involving  the  whole,  is  consequently 
of  highest  value — yet,  singularly  enough,  the  reply  to  it  does  not  introduce 
the  clause  which  relates  to  the  special  ground  at  issue,  namely,  "  the  influence 
of  insane  delusion,"  which  is  conspicuous  in  two  places  of  the  query.  Thus 
— "  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons  afilicted 
with  insane  delusion,''  &c.  &c.  and  "  Did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view, 
under  the  in/licence  of  insane  delusion,"  &c.  &c.  Answer — "  Notwithstanding 
the  party  committing  a  wrong  act  when  labouring,"  &c.  &c.  (See  again  the 
series  at  large.) 

Now,  besides  the  omission,  which  leaves  the  answer  in  the  state  of  a  mere 
truism,  if  taken  without  reference  to  the  question  itself,  the  collocation  of  words 
seems  to  me  peculiarly  ill-chosen.  Tor  what,  strictly  construed,  do  they  really 
mean  ?  In  fact,  that  the  party  committing  a  wrong  act  is  liable  to  punishment 
— a  position  disputed  by  no  one,  and,  therefore,  not  here  required.  The  in- 
tended meaning,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  is  that,  notwithstandirg  the  party 
labouring  under  the  idea  of  redressing,  &c.  &c.  when  committing  a  wrong  act, 
he  was  liable,  &c. ;  or,  as  might  have  been  expressed,  "  the  (for  a)  party  com- 
mitting (or  who  committed)  a  wrong  act,  when  labouring  under  the  idea,  &c.  is 
nevertheless  hable,"  &c.  But  criticism  of  this  kind — and  there  might  be  more 
— though  surely  fair  where  public  interests  are  so  much  concerned,  is  vain  ; 
for  faulty  as  the  language  commented  on  may  be,  no  one  can  absolutely  mistake 
what  the  Judges  meant — namely,  that  if,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  alleged 
crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  actins:  contrary  to  law,  he  is  Table  to  panish- 
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ment,  even  although  he  then  laboured  and  acted  under  the  influence  of  an  insane 
delusion.  And  accordingly  the  answer  to  the  second  question  expressly  says, 
"  that  before  a  plea  of  insanity  should  be  allowed,  undoubted  evidence  ought 
to  be  adduced  that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind,  and  that,  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  act,  he  was  not  conscious  of  right  or  wrong."  "  Nothing  could 
justify  a  wrong  act,  except  it  was  clearly  proved  the  party  did  not  know  right 
from  wrong.  If  that  was  not  satisfactorily  proved,  the  accused  was  liable  to 
punishment." 

But  farther,  and  conclusively  as  to  a  large  class  of  cases,  to  the  4th  question, 
"  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion,"  &c. — the  reply  is  such  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubting — "  If  the  delusion  was  only  partial,"  &c. ;  to  which  is  added, 
almost  umiecessarily,  one  would  imagine,  "  If  the  accused  killed  another,"  &c. 
The  5th  answer  strikes  me  as  being  somewhat  ambiguous,  or,  rather,  not  in 
strict  connexion  with,  or  appropriate  to,  the  question,  which  relates  to  the 
medical  opinion  itself ;  whereas,  the  Judges,  in  the  first  place,  say  that  "  the 
question  could  not  he  put  to  the  witness  in  the  precise  form  stated ;  "  and  then, 
that  "  when  the  facts  were  proved  and  admitted,  then  the  question,  as  one  of 
science,  could  be  ge?ierally  put  to  a  witness,  under  the  circumstances,"  &c.  Now, 
what  are  these  ?  The  medical  man  is  said  to  be  "present  during  the  whole 
trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the  witnesses ;  "  while,  what  is  asked  of  him 
— not,  be  it  observed,  in  any  precise  form — is  simply  "  his  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time,"  &c.  or,  "  whether  the  prisoner  was 
conscious  at  the  time,"  &c.  or,  whether  he  was  labouring  under  any,  and  what 
delusion  at  the  time.  But,  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  question,  the 
medical  man  must  have  had  the  facts  before  liim  (he  having  been  present,  as 
above  stated),  or,  in  other  words,  the  facts  are  supposed  to  be  proved  and 
admitted.  When,  then,  do  the  Judges  mean  he  is  to  be  asked  his  opinion  ? 
Observe  the  very  question,  which  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  j)recise  form,  &c.  In 
short,  no  small  explanation  is  needed  in  the  whole  affair — more  light,  with 
greater  distinctness  of  language ;  and  I,  for  my  own  part,  though  willing  to 
concur  with  Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell,  m  saying  that  the  House  and 
the  country  were  under  great  obligations  to  the  Judges  for  the  care  and 
attention  they  had  given  to  the  subject,  cannot  honestly  congratulate  them 
on  account  of  clear  and  satisfactory  results.* 

*  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  there  are  different  versions  of  the  opinions — a  cir- 
cumstance in  itself  unhappy,  and  calculated  to  bewilder  the  public  mind,  already 
distracted  enough  on  this  highly  painful  topic.  In  order  to  mitigate,  or,  rather, 
entirely  arrest  the  censure  which  might  visit  daring  opposition  to  the  decrees  of 
certain  eminent  legal  authorities,  I  avail  myself  of  some  of  the  sentiments  uttered, 
on  a  remarkable  occasion,  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  (afterwards  Loixi)  Erskine.  They 
are,  in  themselves,  exceedingly  cogent.  He  is  alluding  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale, 
who  held,  that  prisoners  should  be  acquitted  only  when  a  total  and  permanent  want 
of  reason  was  proved  ;  and  to  Mr.  Justice  Tracey,  according  to  whom,  a  man,  to 
be  exempted  from  penal  consequences,  must  be  one  that  is  totally  deprived  of  his 
understanding  and  memory,  and  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  any  more  than  an 
infant,  than  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast !  Now,  how  did  the  eloquent  and  justly-suc- 
cessful advocate  meet  these  sad  dogmas  ?  "  If  a  total  deprivation  of  memory  (he 
of  course  comprehends  '  undei-standing')  was  intended  by  these  great  lawyers  to  be 
taken  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  :  if  it  was  meant  that  to  protect  a  man  from 
punishment,  he  must  be  in  such  a  state  of  prostrated  intellect  as  not  to  know  his 
name,  nor  his  condition,  nor  his  relation  towards  others  ;  that,  if  a  husband,  he 
should  not  know  he  was  mairied,  or,  if  a  father,  could  not  remember  he  had 
children  ;  nor  know  the  road  to  his  house,  or  his  property  in  it, — then  no  such 
madness  ever  existed  in  this  world." 

Again.  "  In  all  the  cases  which  have  filled  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most 
complicated  considerations,  the  lunatics  and  the  other  insane  persons  who  have 
been  the  subject  of  them,  have  not  only  had  memoiy,  in  my  sense  of  the  expresdion  ; 
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We  are  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  for  the  subjoined  analysis,  published 
in  the  last  number  of  our  able  contemporary,  the  "  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,"  of  the  reports  of  the  principal  American  Asylums  for  the  Insane. 
Commencing  with  the  Maine  Asylum,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 

Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year     . 
Whole  number    .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaimng  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Of  those  oUscharged  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

50 

34 

84 

65 

59 

124 

115 

93 

208 

54 

35 

89 

61 

58 

119 

28 

17 

45 

11. 

4 

15 

Deaths  from  apoplexy,  4 ;  consumption,  3 ;  general  paralysis,  6 ;  pneumonia, 

1 ;  and  laryngitis,  1. 

No  epidemic  prevailed,  and  no  suicide  occurred  during  the  year. 

We  commend  to  the  physicians  of  other  asylums  the  method  pursued  by  Dr. 

Harlow,  in  reporting  the  complete  list  of  patients.     The  following  is  a  synopsis 

of  it. 

Discharged     Improved.  Unimproved.     Died. 
cured. 


Persons  admitted 

1033 

404 

190 

234 

118 

„       re-admitted 

194 

79 

43 

33 

18 

„       a.dmitted  a  3rd  time 

50 

26 

2 

7 

2 

»            }> 

4th    „ 

17 

10 

1 

3 

2 

3>                             J> 

5th    „ 

11 

8 

2 

0 

0 

JJ                             >J 

6th    „ 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

>J                             JJ 

7th   „ 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

JJ                             JJ 

8th    „ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

JJ                            JJ 

9th    „ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cases  aggregate 

1318 

534 

241 

278 

141 

they  have  not  only  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  and  recollection  of  all  the  rela- 
tions they  stood  in  towards  others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  their  Uves, 
but  have  in  general  been  remai'kable  for  subtlety  and  acuteness." 

Erskine  knew  perfectly  well,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  persons,  tnily  and  fully 
answering  to  the  requirement  of  law — namely,  being  "  wholly  deprived  of  under- 
standing and  memory" — not  knowing  what  they  are  doing  any  more  than  infanta, 
than  brutes,  or  wild  beasts,"  scarcely  ever  appear  in  any  court  whatever.  He 
says,  indeed,  "  these  cases  are  not  only  extrejnely  rare,  but  never  can  become  the 
subjects  of  judicial  difficulty.  In  other  cases,  reason  is  not  diiven  from  her  seat, 
but  distraction  sits  down  upon  it  along  with  her,  holds  her  trembling  upon  it,  and 
frightens  her  from  her  propriety, "  an  admirable  and  strikingly  characteristic  portrait 
of  the  malady,  at  least  in  one  of  its  forms.  (See  more  in  "  State  Trials,"  vol. 
xxvii.,  Hadfield's  Case.)  I  shall  again  and  again  have  to  trace  the  same  features 
without  dread  of  rebuke. 

*  1.  Of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  at  Augusta,  for  1863. 

2.  Of  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  for  1853. 

3.  Of  the  New  York  Insane  Asylum,  at  Utica,  for  1853. 

4.  Of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New  York  City,  for  1853. 

5.  Of  the  New  Jersey  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Trenton,  for  1853. 

6.  Of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near  Philadelphia,  for  1853. 
7  Of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hospital,  at  Harrisburg,  for  1853. 

8.  Of  the  Western  Asylum  of  Virginia,  at  Staunton,  for  1853. 

9.  Of  the  Ohio  State  Asylum,  at  Columbus,  for  1852  and  1853. 
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Of  these,  71  were  homicidal,  and  129  suicidal;  yet  no  accident  has  ever 
occurred  from  either  of  the  former,  and  but  two  of  the  latter  have  destroyed 
themselves  at  the  asylum.  One  of  the  homicidal  men,  removed  from  the  insti- 
tution against  the  advice  of  its  officers,  killed  a  man  with  an  axe,  in  September, 
1853. 

Another  wing  for  female  patients  is  to  be  added  to  the  establishment. 

2.  The  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital  went  into  operation  in  1833. 
Under  the  energetic  executive  guidance  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  it 
soon  became  very  extensively  known;  and  it  has  generally  been  esteemed, 
even  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  not  only  as  one  of  the  best  conducted, 
but  also  as  one  of  the  best  constructed  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
But  its  Trustees  now  assert,  in  their  report  prefixed  to  that  of  Dr.  Chandler, 
that  it  "  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  institution,  but  it  has 
fallen  into  the  rear-rank  in  the  march  of  improvement."  The  halls  are  "  low- 
studded,  l)eing  only  eight  and  a  half  and  nine  feet  high.  They  are  warmed  by 
furnaces,  which  are  very  dangerous,  and  now  nearly  worn  out.  Their  ventila- 
tion is  so  imperfect  as  not  to  deserve  the  name.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
erysipelas  is  but  one  of  the  indices"  of  these  defects.  "  There  are  forty-eight 
strong-rooms,  or  cells,  nearly  aU  of  them  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  with 
iron  doors."  Some  of  them  "  are  totally  unfit  for  human  habitations.  There 
is  an  entire  want  of  suitable  yards  (airing  courts)  connected  with  the 
buildings." 

Eor  these  reasons,  the  Trustees,  after  having  visited  twenty-six  public  insti- 
tutions, ten  of  them  for  the  insane,  in  several  of  the  States,  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  another  establishment,  and  the  evacuation  and  sale  of  that  which 
now  exists. 

Let  us  follow  these  gentlemen  in  their  tour  of  observation.  "  The  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Lunatic  Hospitals  laid  us  under  particular  obligations  for 
their  geiierous  courtesy,  and  the  very  frank  and  unreserved  manner  in  which 
they  exhibited  their  establishments,  together  with  their  methods  of  manage- 
ment and  modes  of  treatment,  pointing  out  improvements  and  criticizing 
defects.  *  *  *  No  cell  was  found  without  a  wooden  floor,  a  wooden  door, 
and  plastered  or  ceiled  waUs.  There  is  not  a  brick  and  mortar  cell,  with  iron 
doors,  in  either  of  the  public  establishments  of  the  great  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsj^lvania,  nor  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  the  design  of 
which  is  quite  generally  regarded  as  a  model. 

"In  the  large  establishment  on  Blackwell's  Island,  containing  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  574  patients,  but  two  were  found  locked  up,  and  those  only  tempo- 
rarily, for  a  part  of  the  day.  The  Superintendent,  Dr.  Rawney,  stated  that 
half-a-dozen  strong  rooms  would  be  sufficient  for  that  establishment,  as  not  more 
than  five  or  six  a  day  were  ever  locked  up,  and  those  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
time._  These  rooms  were  used  as  sleeping  apartments,  and  did  not  differ  materi- 
ally, in  size,  form,  and  appearance,  from  the  other  rooms  occupied  by  patients, 
except  the  doors,  which  were  stronger.  These  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
strong  rooms  are  applicable  to  all  the  other  establishments  visited  by  us.  In 
nine  hospitals  out  of  New  England,  containing  about  2250  patients,  the  number 
found  under  restraint,  by  being  locked  up,  was  only  six.  In  one  instance  only 
had  that  restraint  been  continued  more  than  two  days,  and  that  one  had  not 
exceeded  a  week. 

"  In  the  State  Hospital,  at  Utica,  but  one  person  was  found  under  restraint, 
and  that  one  was  confined  in  what  tiiey  called  a  chicken-coop  bedstead.  There, 
they  were  in  the  process  of  demolishing  their  strong  rooms,  as  useless.  Their 
hospital  was  built  some  ten  years  after  ours,  and  their  strong  rooms  were  com- 
fortable apartments  compared  with  ours,  having  wooden  floors  and  plank  doors, 
and  were  each  furnished  with  a  bedstead  and  bed. 
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"  There  are  no  more  perfectly  warmed  and  ventilated  establishments  in 
the  country  than  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Harris- 
burg,  and  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Utica.  In  all  these  establishments, 
steam  is  the  agent  employed,  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  The  plan  at 
Utica,  bemg  the  most  recent,  is  believed  to  combine  more  of  modern  im- 
provements than  any  other.  The  Hospital  at  Utica,  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  model  institution,  although  ^  its 
ground  plan,  in  our  opinion,  is  inferior  to  that  of  Trenton  and  Harrisbur^." 

That  the  buildings  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  are  very  defective  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  institutions  of  recent  origin,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Trustees  have  placed  those  defects 
in  as  bold  relief  as  possible,  by  exhibiting  them  in  the  light  of  the  broadest 
contrasts. 

In  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of  Pinel,  the  Trus- 
tees make  the  following  remark  : — 

"  Br.  Tuke,  being  the  Superintendent ,  and  possessing  the  whole  control ,  found 
but  little  difficult^/  in  testing  them  in  practice  at  the  York  Retreat."  No  "  Dr. 
Tuke,"  andno  man  named  Tuke,  was  ever  Superintendent  of  that  Institution. 
We  never  heard,  in  England,  of  an?/  Doctor  Tuke.*  This  is  not  the  first  time, 
however,  that  a  mi/th  of  that  name  has  been  introduced  into  the  profession,  by 
persons  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Samuel  Tuke,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Retreat,  and  well  known  by  Ms  publications  upon  insanity,  was 
a  tea-merchant,  in  York.  Of  the  occupation  of  his  ancestor,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  we  know  nothing. 

We  now  come  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Chandler. 

Patients  in  the  Hospital,  Dec.  1,  1852    . 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths. 
Remaining  November  30,  1853 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    . 
Died 

No  patients  were  received  excepting  such  as  were  sent  by  order  of  the 
Courts,  or  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  towns.  The  Hospital  was  in- 
tended for  a  number  of  patients  not  exceeding  400 ;  yet,  at  one  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  there  were  567.  Of  the  520  at  the  close  of  the  year,  216 
were  foreigners ;  that  is,  not  natives  of  Massachusetts ;  and  of  the  latter 
number,  140  were  Irish.  "The  Irish,"  says  the  report,  "are  almost  in- 
variably State  paupers.  Only  three  instances  have  come  to  mv  knowledge  of 
their  bills,  or  any  part  of  their  biHs,  having  been  paid  by  themselves,  or  by  their 
friends." 

Men.       Women.       Total. 

Whole  number  of  patients  from  1833  to  1853 

inclusive 2239  2225  4464 

Discharged,  recovered 994  1059  2053 

Died 253  239  492t 

Causes  of  Death. — "Marasmus,  78  ;  consumption,  58;  apoplexy  and  palsy, 
53 ;  maniacal  exhaustion,  49 ;  epilepsy,  45  ;  disease  of  heart,  20 ;  disease  of 
brain,  20;  suicide  19;  lung  fever,  18;  diarrhoea,  18  ;  erysipelas,  15  ;  old  age, 

*  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  is  not  aware  that  there  is  a  Dr.  Tuke  residing  near  London. 

t  In  one  table  the  report^gives  but  491.  The  number  of  admissions  in  ]835, 
is  stated  in  one  place  as  113,  In  another,  119.  This  discrepancy  afi'ects  the  whole 
number,  making  it  but  4458,  if  the  113  be  correct.  "VVe  have  quoted  from  the 
table  in  which  the  number  of  each  sex  is  given. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

264 

268 

532 

136 

152 

288 

400 

420 

820 

134 

166 

300 

266 

254 

520 

65 

80 

145 

21 

20 

41 
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13 ;  typhus  fever,  11 ;  dysenteric  fever,  9 ;  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  8  ; 
dropsy,  8  ;  hsemorrhage,  6 ;  gastric  fever,  5  ;  cholera,  4 ;  cliolera  morbus,  4 ; 
chrome  dysentery,  4 ;  mortification  of  the  limbs,  3 ;  disease  of  the  brain 
from  intemperance,  3 ;  bronchitis,  3 ;  hydrothorax,  3 ;  congestive  fever,  2 ; 
convulsions,  2 ;  land  scurvy,  1 ;  concussion  of  brain,  1 ;  disease  of  the 
bladder,  1 ;  fright,  1 ;  rupture,  1 ;  asthma,  1 ;  cancer,  1 ;  pleurisy,  1 ;  jaundice, 
1 ;  chorea,  1." 

Dr.  Chandler  gives  a  table,  in  which  406  of  the  patients  who  died  are  in- 
cluded, showing  the  relationship  of  insanity  to  longevity.  Its  substance  is  as 
follows : — 

Years.      Months.    Days. 

Average  age  of  201  males  when  attacked  ...     42  8  10 

Average  age  of  205  females  when  attacked        .         .     39  1  10 

Average  a^e  of  the  whole  number,  406  .  .  .40  11  1 
Average  duration  of  insanity  before  admission,  201 

males 4  2  9 

Average  duration  of  life  after  admission,  201  males   .1  9  24 

Average  duration  of  life  after  the  attack,  201  males  .60  3 
Average  duration  of  insanity  before  admission,  205 

females 3  3  6 

Average  duration  of  life  after  admission,  205  females       1  7  29 

Average  duration  of  life  after  the  attack,  205  females  4  11  5 
Average  duration  of  life  after  attack  of  the  whole 

number,  406 5  5  20 

Average  age  at  death,  201  males       .         .         .         .48  8  13 

Average  age  at  death,  205  females    ....     44  0  15 

"The  chance  of  life,"  says  the  report,  "for  persons  in  health  at  corresponduig 
periods,  as  calculated  and  acted  upon  by  life-insurance  companies,  is  four  times 
greater  than  is  here  exhibited  for  the  male,  and  more  than  five  times  greater  for 
the  female.  This  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  insanity,  when  not  recovered 
from,  tends  to  shorten  Ufe." 

3.  The  movement  of  patients  at  the  New  York  State  Asyl\ 
fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1853,  was  as  follows 

Patients  at  the  commencement 

Admitted 

Whole  number      .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths  . 
Remainmo;  at  end  of  the  year. 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  recovered 
Died 


^e  Asylum,  in  course  of  the 

Men.    Women. 

Total 

215    210 

425 

251    373 

424 

466    383 

849 

227    176 

403 

239    207 

446 

95    74 

169 

19    20 

39 

Deaths  from  phthisis,  11;  exhaustion,  7;  general  paralysis,  5;  epilepsy,  3; 
exhaustive  mama,  2 ;  apoplexy,  cerebral  effusion,  tumour  of  brain,  pericarditis, 
hypertrophy  and  dilatatation  of  heart,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  chronic  diarrhoea, 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  erysipelas  from  wounds  received  prior  to  admission, 
contusions  received  before  admission,  1  each. 

_  "  The  seven  cases  reported  as  having  died  of  exhaustion,  were  wasted  by 
disease  or  vicious  habits.  Three  of  them,  at  the  development  of  mania,  had 
been  pureed,  blistered,  and  profusely  bled,  and  were  brought  to  the  Asylum  on 
beds.  This  injudicious  treatment  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  re- 
cuperative powers  in  these  were  so  far  exhausted,  that  no  amount  of  care, 
stimulation,  and  nutrition  could  arouse  them.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
a  number  of  persons  received  in  a  state  of  extreme  feebleness,  after  long  nursing, 
watchfulness,  and  free  stimulation,  recovered." 
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"  No  case  of  suicide  has  occurred  for  more  than  two  years." 

The  number  of  men  admitted  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year ;  that 
of  women  was  diminished  by  an  inability  to  receive  them,  on  account  of  the 
extensive  alterations  in  their  department,  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
the  new  apparatus  for  heating  and  forced  ventilation.  Sixty  applications 
were  rejected,  and  forty-seven  incurable  cases  discharged,  to  make  room  for 
curables. 

In  eleven  of  the  cases  admitted,  the  insanity  was  complicated  with  epilepsy. 
*'  In  six  of  them,  epilepsy  came  on  at  puberty,  preceded  the  derangement,  and 
was  the  exciting  cause.  In  others,  the  epilepsy  commenced  in  childhood,  and 
early  induced  dementia.  In  the  table  of  causes,  two  of  these  cases  are  put 
down  to  the  intemperance  of  the  father,  the  father  being  represented  as  m  a 
state  of  beastly  drunkenness  most  of  the  time  for  a  few  years  previous  to  their 
birth.  Nine  of  the  whole  number  of  epileptics  had  a  drunken  parentage,  and, 
in  some,  this  vice  extended  several  generations  back." 

Of  seven  cases  in  which  the  mental  disorder  was  accompanied  by  general 
paralysis,  six  were  of  intemperate  parentage,  and  three  of  the  six  "  had  a 
drunken  and  licentious  ancestry."  In  fourteen  patients,  ten  men  and  four 
women,  the  insanity  is  ascribed  to  "  spiritual  rappings." 

"  No  epidemic  prevailed  during  the  year.  One  case  of  variolous  disease  ap- 
peared in  May,  which  was  immediately  isolated,  and  the  entire  population  of 
the  house  vaccinated,  after  which  no  other  case  occurred.  This  was  a  case  of 
acute  dementia,  of  eight  months'  standing  and  seven  months'  residence.  The 
mental  affection  entirely  disappeared  simultaneously  with  the  full  eruption  of  the 
diseased 

There  may  be  imprudent  haste,  as  well  as  unwise  delay,  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  insane  persons  to  the  institutions  devoted  to  their  treatment. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  the  removal  involves  a  long  and  wearisome 
journey,  which  the  patient,  disabled  by  physical  disease  or  debility,  is  un- 
qualified to  bear.  A  woman  mentioned  in  this  report,  while  labouring  under 
acute  puerperal  mania,  "was  brought  from  a  distant  State,  a  journey  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  three  weeks  after  delivery,  and  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton, 
and  not  able  to  speak  when  received.  She  had  not  taken  food  or  drink  for 
four  days,  nor  slept  for  seventy-two  hours."  If  any  reader  should  have  a 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  this  case,  he  may  remove  that  doubt  by  referring  to 
the  report. 

In  the  record  of  general  results  already  quoted,  it  will  be  perceived  that  169 
cases  are  reported  as  "  recovered."  In  a  subsequent  and  more  specific  table, 
these  recoveries  are  arranged  under  two  heads, — viz.,  "  Well,"  and  "  in  usual 
health."  Of  the  former  there  are  126,  and  of  the  latter  42.  Our  former  notices 
of  the  reports  from  Utica  have  given  Dr.  Benedict's  reasons  for  this  distinction, 
A  similar  method  of  reporting  is  adopted  in  some  of  the  German  institutions. 
It  is  probably  a  more  accurate  method  than  that  which  is  the  most  generally  in 
vogue. 

As  the  results  of  the  industry  of  the  female  patients  and  attendants,  it  is 
stated  that  they  repaired  all  the  clothing  and  bcddmg,  and  made  5760  garments 
and  articles  of  domestic  use.  The  tailors'  shop  produced  60  coats,  149  vests, 
and  205  pantaloons ;  and  the  carpenter's  shop,  numerous  articles  of  household 
furniture. 

Aggregate  of  patients,  from  Jan.  16,  1843,  to  Dec.  1,  1853     .     3923 

Discharged,  recovered 1625 

Died 446 

4.  From  the  general  statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  we  abstract  the 
following : — 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

52 

67 

119 

73 

62 

135 

125 

129 

254 

69 

61 

130 

56 

68 

124 

21 

28 

49 

13 

9 

22 
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Number  of  patients,  Jan.  1,  1853    . 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number        „         ,/ 
Discharged,  including  deaths  . 
Remaining,  Dec.  31       . 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured     . 
Died 

Deaths  from  typho-mania,  4 ;  chronic  mania,  4 ;  abscess  in  the  brain,  3 ; 
epilepsy,  3  ;  paralysis  generate,  3 ;  puerperal  mania,  2  ;  mania-a-potu,  1 ;  apo- 
plexy, 1 ;  serous  effusion  within  the  cranium,  1 ;  pleurisy,  1. 

Seven  of  the  patients  died  witliin  one  week  after  admission. 

The  subjoined  extract  presents  the  views  of  Dr.  Brown  in  regard  to  the 
numerical  method  as  applied  to  insanity  : — 

"  The  terms  recovered,  improved,  and  itot  improved,  as  used  in  reports  of  this 
character,  must  necessarily  be  in  some  degree  indefinite  in  their  signification ; 
they  represent  only  the  ophiion  of  the  reporter  on  the  cases  embraced  in  the 
opposite  numerals.  That  tliis  opinion  will  be  determined,  or  modified  by  the 
observer's  temperament,  is  a  fact  so  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the*^  sub- 
ject that  the  'statistics  of  insanity'  are  very  generally  regarded  as  collections  of 
individual  oj)inions,  rather  than  as  reliable  scientific  data.  With  the  sincerest 
desire  to  arrive  at  entire  accuracy,  it  is  not  unfrequently  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  state  of  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  the  patient's  discharge.  While, 
in  one  instance,  we  may  be  discomfited  by  the  sudden  relapse  and  return  of  one 
dismissed  as  convalescent,  our  chagrin  may  be  smoothed  by  the  assurance 
that  another,  whose  removal  we  had  strongly  resisted  as  imprudent  and  critical, 
has  progressed  to  complete  restoration.  It  may  even  be  somewhat  questionable 
whether  that  degree  of  improvement  which  justifies  enrolment  among  the  '  re- 
covered,' can,  in  every  case,  be  adequately  determined  as  the  patient  is  leaving 
the  asylum,  as  yet  unsubjected  to  the  test  of  association  with  the  world,  and 
unexposed  to  influences  which  may  have  produced  his  disease. 

"The  marked  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  characterizing  certain 
phases  of  a  still  existing  malad;^  as  an  improvement,  may  well  qualify  confidence 
m  the  numerical  method  of  estimating  results  of  treatment  in  mental  diseases. 
The  subsidence  of  agitation,  noisy  declamation,  and  violence,  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed period  of  calm,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  better  condition  ol  mmd  ; 
nor  do  improved  physical  health,  and  discontinuance  of  bad  habits,  invariably 
point  toward  recovery.  Yet,  each  of  these  supposed  changes  is  desirable  as  an 
improvement  on  its  antecedent  state,  and  while  some  physicians  exclude  from 
the  class  of  improved  all  cases  in  which  an  approach  towards  recovery  from  the 
mental  derangement  be  not  apparent,  others  with  equal  respect  for  truth, 
admit  all  in  which  the  above-named  desiderata  are  attained." 

So  fully  have  we  concurred  in  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  paragraph  last 
quoted,  that,  for  several  years,  in  making  our  extracts  from  the  statistics  of  the 
reports,  we  have  entirely  omitted  those  under  the  heads,  "  much  improved," 
and  "  improved."  That  the  temperaments  of  the  superintending  physicians  of 
the  various  asylums  differ,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose ;  and  that  the  judgment 
of  each  physician  is  somewhat  influenced  by  his  specific  temperament,  is  a  pro- 
position which  will  not  be  contested  by  any  person  much  versed  in  physiology 
and  psychology.  But,  that  this  influence  is  sufficient  to  destroy  our  confidence 
in  the  statistics  of  cures,  reported  agreeably  to  a  sincere  conviction  of  truth,  we 
cannot  believe.  If  it  be,  the  sooner  the  practice  of  reporting  them  is  discon- 
tinued, the  better  will  it  be  for  the  progress  of  true  science. 

There  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  appropiiateness,  in  the  following  remarks 
near  the  close  of  the  report  before  us  : — 
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"  We  have  been  too  prone  to  regard  the  balance  sheet,  the  farm  account,  and 
the  report  of  articles  mamfactured  as  matter  of  special  solicitude,  contemplating 
the  patient  as  an  agent  in  the  industrial  hive,  ratlier  than  as  the  object  of  all 
the  accumidated  means  of  treatment.  In  the  lunatic  hospital,  as  in  society  and 
in  the  State,  the  individual  must  be  prominent.  The  very  disease  for  which  he 
is  admitted  tends  ultimately  to  destroy  individuality.  For  this  reason  his 
identity  must  be  preserved,  his  just  claims  recognised,  his  self-respect  en- 
couraged, and  his  mind  incited  to  useful  or  refining  occupation.  In  this  kind 
of  moral  treatment,  some  of  our  co-labourers  of  the  Old  World  excel  us.  To 
emulate  their  merit,  we  need  a  courageous  zeal  which  shrinks  from  no  obstacle, 
a  generous  enthusiasm  that  waits  not  to  weigh  restored  minds  against  a 
diminished  credit  balance,  and  the  stimulating  conviction  that  laurels  yet  un- 
gathered  line  the  steeps  above  us." 

Large  additions  to  the  "  lodges  "  of  the  Asylum  have  recently  been  erected, 
and  the  new  metliod  of  heating,  in  connexion  with  a  forced  ventilation,  intro- 
duced into  those  buildings.  The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  into  the 
institution  is  greater  than  the  means  of  accommodation.  In  1836,  there  were 
upwards  of  160  patients.  The  departments  now  occupied  by  patients  are  at 
least  fifty  per  cent,  more  extensive  than  at  that  time ;  yet  Dr.  Brown  proposes 
to  limit  the  number,  in  future,  to  150.  This  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
sufficient  room  is  one  among  many  evidences  of  improvement. 

Men.       Women.     Total. 

5.  By  the  report  of  Dr.  Buttolph,  it  appears  that 

the  number    of  patients  m  the  Asylum  at 

Trenton,  Jan.  1,  1853,  was .... 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths  .... 
Remaining  January  1,  1855    . 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured     . 
Died 

Deaths  from  general  exhaustion,  4 ;  consumption,  3 ;  epilepsy,  3 ;  apoplexy, 
4 ;  congestion  of  brain,  1 ;  congestion  of  lungs,  1 ;  chronic  diarrhcea,  1.  _ 

The  patients  enjoyed  "  a  remarkable  exemption  from  all  acute  and  epidemic 
diseases  "  throughout  the  year. 

The  liberal  donation  from  Mr.  Randolph,  mentioned  in  the  last  preceding 
report,  has  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of  an  octagonal  stone  building, 
thu*ty-two  feet  in  diameter,  lighted  from  the  top,  and  surrounded  by  a  portico 
eight  feet  in  width.  The  interior  will  be  finished  in  a  style  appropriate  for  a 
handsome  reading-room  and  museum. 

Men.        Women.      Total. 

Patients  admitted  from  May  15,  1848,  to  Dec. 

31,  1853 320  314  634 

Discharged,  recovered    .....     108  106  214 

Died •        •       36  35  71 

To  this  brief  report  are  appended  the  "  Propositions  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Hospitals,"  and  those  "  On  the  organization  of  Hospitals,"  which  have 
been  issued  by  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Insti- 
tutions for  tlie  Insane.  Had  that  Association  achieved  no  other  good,  the  pro- 
duction of  these  two  documents  would  alone  have  been  a  sufficient  recompence 
for  all  its  labours.  In  future,  should  there  be  a  hospital  for  the  insane  erected 
and  put  in  operation,  with  the  imperfections  of  those  which  were  established 
twenty  years  ago,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  available  meatis  for  their  pre- 
vention. 

6.  Ihe  report  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  for  1853,  furnishes  the  following  statistics 


91 

91 

182 

56 

63 

119 

147 

154 

301 

49 

47 

96 

98 

107 

205 

27 

26 

53 

10 

7 

17 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 
215 
191 

205 

201 

406 

93 

78 

171 

112 

123 

235 

Lred  . 

88 

,    , 

10 

5 

15 

099 

2398 

427 

1135 

530 

1066 

142 

197 

515 

1137 

103 

245 
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of  the  movement  of  the  inmates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in 
the  course  of  the  year  : — 

Patients,  December  31,  1852 

Admitted  since  that  time 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths . 

Remainmg,  Dec.  31,  1853 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cu: 

Died 

Deaths  from  acute  mania,  4 ;  softening  of  the  brain,  3 ;  exhaustion  from 
long-continued  refusal  of  food,  2 ;  tubercular  consumption,  chronic  iuiiammation 
of  the  lungs,  chronic  diarrhoea,  disease  of  the  bladder,  sloughing  of  the  perineum, 
and  old  age,  1  each. 

Of  seven  patients  prematurely  removed  from  the  hospital,  five  were  believed 
to  be  curable. 

Men.       Women.     Total. 

Patients  admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  hos- 
pital  J299 

Single 708 

Married 536 

Widowed 55 

Cured 622 

Died 342 

Insanity  commenced  before  the  patient  was  10  years  of  age,  in  5 ;  between 
10  and  20  years,  in  282  ;  20  and  30  years,  in  915  ;  30  and  40,  in  577 ;  40  and 
50,  in  290 ;  after  the  fiftieth  year,  in  229. 

During  the  whole  of  the  'past  year,  "  the  institution  has  been  rather  more 
than  comfortably  tilled,  the  average  number  being  229,  while  220  is  regarded 
as  the  capacity  of  the  building."  The  highest  number  was  248.  Some  appli- 
cations for  admission  were  refused.  The  elaborate  system  of  moral  manage- 
ment heretofore  pursued  at  tliis  hospital,  and  pretty  fully  described  in  our  pre- 
vious notices  of  the  reports  emanating  from  it,  is  still  continued.  We  still 
await,  however,  the  introduction  here,  as  well  as  at  all  the  other  similar  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States,  of  one  feature  in  tlie  general  treatment,  without 
which  it  is  believed  that  no  institution  for  the  insane  can  be  perfect.  We 
allude  to  an  active,  thorough,  energetic  system  of  disciplmary,  gymnastic, 
hygienic,  physical  and  mental  improvative  and  curative  management  of  the 
chronic  cases — even  of  those  who  may  have  been  more  or  less  demented, 
torpid,  and  stupid,  and  perhaps  given  up  as  incurable,  for  years.  In  short,  a 
school  for  idiots,  technically  speaking,  is  needed  in  every  large  institution  lor 
the  insane.  We  have  wondertid  results  from  those  schools  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Prance,  England,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  this  country,  where  the  sub- 
jects were  congenitaily  imbecile.  We  anticipate  success  no  less  eminent  among 
those  whose  demention  is  acquired,  for  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  physical 
lesion  to  be  overcome  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  less  discouraging 
obstacle  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  All  things,  and  especially  the  power^ 
by  his  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  the  means,  point  out  Dr.  Kirkbride  as 
the  man  to  become  the  pioneer  in  this  undertaking.  The  hospital  under  his 
superintendence  already  approximates  so  nearly  to  perfection,  that  there  is 
some  danger  of  his  becoming  the  Alexander  of  his  sphere,  and  weeping  that 
there  are  no  more  realms  to  conquer.  But  wliile  among  his  patients,  one  im- 
bruted  remnant  of  that  which  was  once  a  man,  moves  only  in  obedience  to  the 
calls  of  nature,  and  of  his  attendant,  perhaps  to  the  latter  alone,  everything 
is  not  accomplished.  While  along  the  benches,  or  on  the  lioors,  in  corners  or 
partially  secluded  nooks,  lying,  sitting,  crouching,  or  standmg  in  listless  inac- 
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tivity,  are  those  who  still  bear  some  relic,  how  slight  soever  it  may  be,  of  their 
former  intellectual  manhood,  so  long  will  the  necessity  be  indicated  for  that 
systematic  physical  and  mental  schooling,  which  has  been  mentioned.  Be  it 
iinderstood  that  we  are  pointing  to  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  history  of  oui* 
institutions  specially  devoted  to  the  insane  ;  an  era  within  the  first  gleams  of 
the  aurora  of  which  we  have  been  brought  by  the  progress  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. We  believe,  that  at  the  present  time,  the  class  of  patients  in  question 
receive  no  more  efficient  treatment  in  any  of  our  Asylums,  than  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital ;  and  we  have  alluded  to  them  there  by  partial  description, 
only  because  we  know  that  such  a  class  exists,  and,  but  too  often,  a  very 
numerous  class,  in  every  establishment  of  the  kind. 

Among  the  important  improvements  of  the  past  year,  mentioned  in  the 
report  before  us,  is  a  serpentine  carriage-road  through  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
the  department  for  females.  A  similar  road  is  in  progress  through  the  grounds 
devoted  to  the  men.  When  the  latter  is  completed,  a  drive  of  one  mile  and 
tliree-quarters  can  be  taken  within  the  walled  inclosure  of  the  Hospital. 

Gas  has  been  introduced,  for  lighting  the  buildings,  and,  with  three  times  the 
amount  of  light  formerly  furnished  by  oil,  the  actual  expense  is  less. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  devotes  several  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
insanity  be  increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  that  the  population.  "  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult," he  remarks,  "  to  understand  that  there  may  be  elements  in  operation  in 
this  country  more  likely  to  produce  mental  derangement  than  in  most  others ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  other  causes,  elsewhere 
prevalent,  are  here  absent ;  and  which,  different  as  they  are  in  their  general 
character,  tend  to  produce  nearly  the  same  effects.  While  the  general  preva- 
lence of  comfort  among  our  own  population,  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
nearly  every  individual  may  earn  a  livelihood,  and  the  absence  of  tyranny  and 
a  grinding  oppression  of  the  poor  and  dependent,  ought  to  contribute  no  less 
to  the  mental  than  to  the  ph;^sical  well-bein^  of  the  whote  community ;  still, 
some  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  our  peoi)le,  originating  in  this  happy  state 
of  things,  tend  to  a  different  result.  The  very  active  and  wide-spread  commer- 
cial speculations  of  our  citizens,  the  incessant  taxing  of  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical powers  to  their  utmost,  the  absorbing  pursuit  ot  business,  aiming  at  rapid 
success  and  the  hasty  accumulation  of  wealth,  is  a  state  of  constant  mental 
anxiety,  of  labour  without  relaxation ;  and  it  is  too  often  a  mere  lottery,  in 
wliich  great  and  sudden  good  fortune  is  the  exception,  and  loss  and  disappoint- 
Dient  the  more  common,  though  less  noted  results."  The  man  of  business, 
when  able  to  retire,  is  unfitted  for  the  change  ;  "  he  discovers,  with  surprise, 
that  long  habit  has  rendered  the  excitement,  the  toil,  and  the  anxieties  of  busi- 
ness, great  as  they  may  have  been,  among  the  uecessaiies  of  his  existence  ; 
and  irksome  as  he  may  occasionally  have  found  them,  he  now  concludes  that 
they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  ennui  which  presses  so  heavily  upon  him. 
Fortunate  is  the  man  thus  situated,  who  can  take  a  hearty,  permanent  interest 
in  other  pursuits,  who  can  engage  in  works  of  benevolence  or  of  public  utility 
that  will  render  him  not  only  a  benefactor  to  his  species,  but  will  also  preserve 
him  from  an  indulgence  in  habits  that  may  ruin  him  physicallv,  and  from  yield- 
ing to  feelings  which  may  seriously  hnpair  the  functions  of  the  mind."  After 
mentioning  other  causes,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that,  "  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  number  of  cases  (of  insanity)  among  us  has  not  increased  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  general  population."  The  greater  prominence, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  of  its  subjects,  is  men- 
tioned as  only  an  apparent,  not  a  real  indication  of  the  increase  of  the  disease. 
The  filling  up  of  the  hospitals,  also,  "  does  not  prove  that  insanity  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  population."  "  Philadelphia,  in  1830,  had  accommoda- 
tion for  385  insane,  with  a  population  of  188,961.  At  the  end  of  181:0,  with 
a  population  of  258,037,  she  could  provide  for  about  530,  and  now,  with  half 
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a  million  of  inhabitants,  her  different  institutions  can  receive  630  patients." 
Thus,  in  regard  to  that  city,  the  provisions  for  the  cure  of  the  insane  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  population. 

But  further  accommodation  is  needed,  and  hence  Dr.  Kirkbride  suggests, 
"  that  a  new  Hospital,  replete  with  every  modern  discovery,  and  all  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  a  large  experience,  and  capable  of  accommodating _  200 
male  patients,  should  be  erected  on  the  seventy  acres  of  land  now  comprising 
the  farm  of  this  institution,  and  directly  west  of  its  present  inclosed  pleasure- 
grounds;  whOe  the  present  buildings,  with  everything  included  within  our 
external  wall,  should  be  given  up  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  similar  number  of 
females." 

7.  We  glean  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Curwen,  the  subjoined  sketch  of  the 
movement  of  the  population  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Iloaintal^  in  1853. 

Men.       Women.     Total. 

Patients  in  the  Hospital,  Dec.  31,  1852     .        .       59 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year  .        .        .95 

Whole  number       ^ 154 

Discharged,  including 'deaths     .         .         .         .55 

Remaining,  December  31,  1853  ...      99 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

Died 

Causes  of  Death. — Epilepsy,  5;  exhaustion  consequent  to  chronic  mania,  5; 
paralysis,  3 ;  "  disease  of  the  lungs,"  2 ;  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 ; 
gradual  decay  of  the  vital  powers,  1. 

"  The  general  health  of  the  household  has  been  good.  We  have  been  spared 
the  visitation  of  any  epidemic,  and  only  a  few  cases  of  disease  incident  to  the 
season  were  under  treatment  during  the  summer  and  autumn."  "  Several  of 
those  who  were  much  improved  at  the  time  of  their  removal,  subsequently  re- 
gained their  former  mental  vigour."  •  "A  little  girl,  three  years  and  four 
months  old,  evincing  unequivocal  symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  was  admitted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  mental  disorder  was  recent.  This  case,  so 
interesting  on  account  of  the  age  and  mental  peculiarities,  still  continues  under 
treatment." 

In  the  table  of  supposed  causes  we  find  the  following :  "  MiUerism,  1 ;  spi- 
ritual rappings,  1 ;  religious  excitement,  2." 

Small  hbraries  have  been  established  in  some  of  the  wards.  "  Pictures  of  a 
cheerful  character  hung  on  the  walls,  and  mottoes  suggestive  of  pleasant  ideas, 
and  printed  in  large  letters,  have  been  introduced  into  the  wards,  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  excited  classes."  The  donations  from  Philadelpliia,  collected  by 
Miss  bix,  and  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  the  report  for  1852,  amounted  to 
$5182.  "  The  museum  and  reading-room  buildings  have  been  finished.  They 
are  42  feet  long,  by  25  feet  wide.  A  portico  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  front,  from  which  a  very  pleasant  view  is  obtained.  They  are  placed  one 
on  either  side  of  the  front  of  the  building ;  and  each  is  easily  accessible  from 
the  wards  of  the  sex  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  proposed,  so  far  as  can  be 
done,  to  procure  the  mineral  and  geological  productions  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  give  to  each  county  so  much  room  as  may  be 
needed  to  exliibit  the  specimens  obtained." 

8.  In  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  30th  September,  1853,  the  number  of 
patients  at  the  Western  Asylum  of  Virginia,  exceeded,  by  twenty -two,  that  of 
any  preceding  year.  No  malignant  or  epidemic  disease  occurred  among  them  ; 
neither  was  there  a  case  of  suicide.  Oithe  1264  patients  received  since  the 
opening  of  the  Asylum,  only  five  have  terminated  their  existence  with  their 
own  hands.  In  two  of  these  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  death  was  not 
accidental. 
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Patients  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number          .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

202 

138 

31-0 

69 

51 

120 

271 

189 

460 

54 

29 

83 

217 

160 

377 

26 

15 

41 

17 

10 

27 

Women. 

Total, 

474 

1185 

184 

454 

86 

236 

The  diseases  terminating  fatally  are  not  reported.  Among  the  causes  of  in- 
sanity, we  observe  tliat  the  "  excessive  use  of  tobacco"  is  mentioned  in  three 
of  the  cases,  "  inhaling  tobacco  fumes"  in  one,  and  the  "  excessive  use  of 
tobacco  and  ardent  spirits"  in  one. 

Of  the  460  cases,  the  insanity  commenced  before  the  age  of  20  years,  in  67; 
between  20  and  30,  in  160 ;  between  30  and  40,  in  93 ;  between  40  and  50,  in 
50;  after  the  fiftieth  year,  18;  unascertained,  72.  The  ^  great  preponderance 
of  the  decemiium  from  20  to  30  years  will  be  perceived. 

Men. 
Anrgregate  of  patients  admitted  since  July  1, 1836    711 

Dischai'ged,  cured 270 

Died 150 

Aside  from  the  statistical  tables,  the  report  of  Dr.  Stribling  is  almost  exclu- 
sivel^r  occupied  in  the  description  of  improvements  recentlv  made  upon  the 
premises,  and  the  suggestion  of  others.  Gas  was  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  the  apartments,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853.  "  We  are  now  satis- 
fied," says  the  report,  "that  the  institution  can  be  supplied  from  the  gas-works 
with  an  amount  of  light  far  greater  than  that  which  it  formerly  derived  from 
oil,  lard,  and  candles, /or  a  small  fraction  of  what  these  materials  cost." 

As  this  establishment  and  the  Eastern  Asylum  can  accommodate  but  about 
700  patients,  and  as  there  are  within  the  State,  according  to  the  last  census, 
922  insane  whites,  and  945  white  idiots,  many  of  the  latter  probably  not  con- 
genitally  idiotic,  the  Doctor  urges  upon  the  Legislature  "  to  make  at  once  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  another  Asylum"  for  250  patients. 

9.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1852,  Dr.  S.  Hanbury  Smith  retired  from  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ehjah 
Kendrick.  The  reports  heretofore  emanating  from  this  institution  have  been 
more  voluminous  than  those  from  any  other  similar  estabhshment  in  the  country, 
with  perhaps  a  single  exception.  The  one  now  before  us  is  of  more  restricted 
limits. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum  Nov.  15,  1851 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  fiscal  year 
Whole  number       „        „        „ 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining,  Nov.  15,  1852 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

150 

151 

301 

149 

126 

275 

298 

277 

576 

169 

147 

316 

130 

130 

260 

70 

71 

141 

37 

21 

58 

Deaths  from  consumption,  13  ;  diarrhoea,  8  ;  dysentery,  8  ;  epilepsy,  4 ;  ma- 
rasmus, 4 ;  maniacal  exhaustion,  4 ;  typhoid  fever,  4 ;  gastritis,  2 ;  anaemia,  2 ; 
inanition,  2 ;  suicide,  2 ;  apoplexy,  organic  lesion  of  brain,  caries  of  vertebrae, 
typhoid  pneumonia,  and  erysipelas,  1  each. 

Of  the  cases  admitted,  the  mental  derangement  of  22  is  ascribed  to  "  reli- 

fious  anxiety,"  and  that  of  26  to  "  spirit  rappings."  In  the  latter  class,  Dr. 
kendrick  remarks,  that  "the  suicidal  tendency  is  especially  profftineut,  while 
the  constant  resting  of  the  thoughts  upon  the  scenes  of  an  imaginary  world 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  attract  attention  to  those  of  the  real.     Such  cases, 
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though  recent,  have  proved  more  unfavourable  than  many  others  of  the  same 
class." 

Thirty -eifjht  of  the  patients  received  had  previously  been  inmates  of  the  Asy- 
lum, and  discharged  recovered.  Sixteen  of  them  had  been  absent  less  than  a 
year.  When  will  the  physicians  of  all  our  institutions  for  the  insane  report  this 
item  of  their  statistics  ? — an  item  of  more  importance  than  many  which  they 
regularly  place  before  us. 

Of  the  275  persons  admitted,  the  insanity  commenced  before  the  age  of  20 
years  in  45  ;  between  20  and  30  years,  94 ;  30  and  40  years,  65  ;  40  and  50, 
41 ;  50  and  GO,  23 ;  60  and  70,  6 ;  70  and  80,  1.      _  \ 

From  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  appKcations  for  admission  were 
rejected  in  the  course  of  the  year,  we  infer  that  Ohio  is  beginning  sorely  to  feel 
the  want  of  another  hospital. 

The  bodies  of  deceased  patients  not  reclaimed  by  their  friends,  have  hereto- 
fore been  privately  interred.  The  funerals  are  now  conducted  openly,  and  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  the  patients.  Tlie  circumstances  which  induced  this 
change,  and  the  results  of  the  experiment,  are  thus  related : — 

"  On  a  visiting  tour  through  tlie  grounds,  my  ear  caught  the  following  dia- 
logue between  two  patients  at  work.  Said  A. :  '  What  disposition  do  you  sup- 
pose is  made  of  our  bodies  after  death  here  ?'  B.  replied :  '  In  my  opinion,  the 
doctors  bod  us  up.'  '  Very  true,'  continued  A.,  '  that  may  be  the  fate  of  some ; 
but  my  opinion  is,  that  many  of  us  are  taken  to  doctors'  shops,  so  have  our 
bones  picked  and  stuck  up  to  view  as  our  bodies  are  here.'  From  that  moment 
I  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  dispel  tliis  mental  delusion.  Accordingly,  on  the 
first  occurrence  of  a  death,  the  chaplain,  the  ofiicers,  and  assistants,  accom- 
panied by  many  of  the  male  patients,  followed  the  deceased  to  his  final  resting- 
place.  Here  they  were  addressed  by  the  chaplain,  in  langua«^e  chaste  and  ap- 
propriate, in  every  way  calculated  to  convince  their  understanding  that  not  only 
were  they  fed,  clothed',  and  cared  for  duruig  their  lives,  but  that,  at  their  deaths, 
they  should  not  be  forgotten.     The  effect  was  strikingly  impressive. 

"  In  this  first  experiment  we  realized  our  highest  liopes.  Many  who  were 
denied  the  privilege,  reproached  us  for  not  having  pennitted  them  to  unite  witli 
their  friends  in  rendering  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  departed  feUow-suf- 
ferer.  We  stiU  observe  aU  the  rites  and  ceremonies  due  and  proper  on  such 
occasions ;  take  out  at  aU  times  a  large  number  of  patients,  both  male  and 
female,  and  nothing  indecorous  or  disorderly  has  yet  transpired  to  interrupt 
the  practice.  So  fer  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  the  influence  has  been  salu- 
tary and  controlling." 

Dr.  Kendrick  does  not  give  a  very  flattering  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  buildings  in  regard  to  the  facilities  for  promotiag  the  comfort  and  restora- 
tion of  the  inmates.  The  water-closets  and  bathing  apparatus,  "  in  plain  terms, 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  institution."  There  are  no  means  of  forced  ventilation, 
and  the  patients'  "  sleeping  apartments  are  not  warmed."  He  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  |33,800  to  remedy  these  and  other  defects. 

Report  for  1853 :— • 

Patients  remaining  Nov.  15,  1852 
Admitted  in  coui'se  of  the  fiscal  year 
Whole  number    „            „            „    . 
Discharo^ed,  including  deaths     . 
Remaining  Nov.  15,  1853 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 


Men. 

Women, 

Total. 

130 

130 

260 

110 

129 

239 

240 

259 

499 

125 

122 

247 

115 

137 

252 

71 

62 

133 

12 

12 

24 

Causes  of  Death. — Phthisis  pulmonalis,  7;  inanition,  4;  maniacal  exhaustion, 
3 ;  typhus  fever,  2  \  bdious  remittent  fever,  1  j  congestive  fever,  1 ;  variola,  1 ; 
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pleuropneumonia,  1;  paralysis,  1;  ukeratiom  of  bowels,  1;  exkaustion  from 
journey,  ]  ;  suicide,  1. 

A  case  of  smallpox  was  "  developed,  under  most  inexplicable  circumstances, 
in  the  male  department,"  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  disease  among  the  patients.  No  other  case  occurred  until  two 
months  afterwards,  when  a  female  patient  was  attacked,  had  the  disease  mildly, 
and  recovered.  An  endemic  fever,  of  a  mixed  character,  commenced  among 
the  inmates  about  the  middle  of  July,  attained  its  height  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  continued,  "  sporadically,"  to  the  time  at  which  the  report  was 
written.  "  Though  commencing  as  a  common  bilious  remittent,  owing  to  the 
hospital  tendency,  after  the  first  iew  days  it  assumed  the  typhoid  or  typhous 
type ;  and  again,  in  the  case  of  convalescents,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  reas- 
sumed  the  remittent  form.  Among  the  patients  there  were  31  eases.**  These 
were  mostly  of  males,  and  one  of  them  ended  fatally.  There  was,  also,  one 
case  of  congestive  fever,  of  which  the  patient  died.  Of  the  31,  "through  the 
renovating  influences  of  physical  disease,  and  the  necessary  reraediai  agents 
used  for  their  recovery,  13  were  restored  to  reason  concurrently  with  their 
convalescence  from  the  fever.  Several  were  also  much  improved  mentally,  but 
again  relapsed.  In  all  the  cases,  even  in  the  demented,  the  mind  seemed  more 
clear  during  the  attack  than  when  in  usual  physical  health.'* 

Sixteen  cases  of  the  fever  occurred  among  trie  employees  of  the  institution, 
one  of  them  terminating  in  death.  Dr.  Kendriek  attributed  the  disease  to  mal- 
aria rising  from  the  "  illy  constructed  sewers  and  most  offensive  cesspools," 
and  from  the  earth  thrown  up  in  digging  numerous  ditches  for  steam  and 
water-pipes  through  ^'  the  sub-soils  charged  with  the  accumulated  impurities  of 
years."  The  disease  was  treated,  in  its  early  stage,  with  alteratives,  aperients, 
and  diaphoretics ;  when  typhoid  symptoms  arose,  by  the  addition  of  tonics  and 
stimulants,  and,  upon  the  reassumption  of  the  remittent  type,  by  anti-pcriodics 
and  tonics. 

Of  the  239  patients  admitted,  68  had  suffered  from  former  attacks  of  insanity. 
Among  the  "  probable  causes"  of  the  disease,  "  religious  excitement"  ranks  the 
highest  in  numbers,  32  being  assigned  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  etiology  of 
the  disease  is  differently  viewed  by  different  physicians.  Dr.  Stokes,  oi  the 
Mt.  Hope  Institution,  asserts,  in  one  of  his  late  reports,  that  he  has  never  seen 
a  case  clearly  traceable  to  the  cause  in  question.  JEleven  cases  are  attributed 
to  "spirit  rappings."  *'  Eor  some  of  these,"  says  Dr.  K.,  "my  sympathies  have 
been  strongly  awakened,  and,  though  deprecating  the  impious  folly,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  here  entering  my  feeble  protest  agamst  the  indiscriminate  commit- 
ment of  such  persons  to  lunatic  asylums."  He  then  quotes  some  medico-legal 
remarks  of  such  teuor  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  the  inference  that,  in  some  of  tlie 
patients  alluded  to,  there  was  no  delusion  or  insanity,  other  than  that  which 
might  exist  in  regard  to  the  so-ealled  "  spiritual  manifestations." 

Forty-eight  of  the  patients  admitted  had  the  suicidal  propensity.  Thirty-five 
of  them  had  attempted  self-destruction.  Of  the  thirty-five,  thirteen  had  recovered 
from  their  mental  disease  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

.^  Men^      Women.     TotaL 

Whole  number  of  patients,  1839  to  1853,  in- 
clusive         

Discharged  recovered      .... 
Died 

Diseases  which  proved  Fatal. — "  Exhaustion  and  general  decay,  without  dis- 
coverable local  lesion,  56;  consumption,  52;  dysentery,  31;  diarrhoea,  30; 
epilepsy,  28;  fever,  28;  inanition,  26;  apoplexy,  16;  palsy,  9;  inflammation 
ot  the  lungs,  7;  dropsy,  6;  inflammation  of  the  brain,  4;  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  3 ;  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  3 ;  tabes  mesenterica,  3 ;  sui- 
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601 

570 

1171 

188 

135 

323 
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cide,  3 ;  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  2 ;  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  2  ; 
erysipelas,  2  ;  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  1 ;  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  1 ;  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bronchia,  1 ;  bilious  colic,  1 ;  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  1 ; 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  1 ;  cancer  of  the  womb,  1 ;  cutaneous  cancer,  1 ; 
gangrene  of  the  face,  1 ;  exhaustion  from  journey,  1 ;  confluent  smallpox,  1 ; 
cause  not  assigned,  1." 

The  State  Legislature  has  made  appropriations  for  warming  the  buildings  by 
steam,  in  connexion  with  forced  ventilation,  and  for  the  construction  of  an 
infirmary. 


GREAT    WILL    CASE. 

Dyce  Sombre  v.  Troup. 

This  was  a  business  of  proving,  in  a  solemn  form  of  law,  the  last  will  and 
testament,  with  a  codicil  thereto,  of  David  Ochterlony  Dyce  Sombre,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Sirdhana,  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  Bengal,  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  late  of  Paris,  dated  respectively  the  25th  of  June,  1849,  and  the  13th  of 
August  in  the  same  year,  and  whicli  was  originally  a  business  of  granting 
letters  of  administration,  on  the  suggestion  that  he  had  died  intestate,  pro- 
moted by  the  Hon.  Mary  Ann  Dyce  Sombre,  widow  of  the  deceased,  against 
Ann  May  Troup,  the  sister  and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  and  also  against 
Henry  Thoby  Prinsep,  Esq.,  one  of  the  executors  named  in  the  will. 

The  documents  were  propounded  in  a  special  allegation,  which  pleaded  that 
the  testator  was  born  at  or  near  Sirdhana,  in  or  about  1808  ;  that  his  father 
was  of  Asiatic  extraction,  and  for  some  time  a  colonel  in  the  service  and  an 
ofiicer  of  the  household  of  the  Begum  Sombre,  a  princess  who  exercised 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  a  territory  in  Hindostan;  that  his  mother  was  the 

franddaughter  of  General  Sombre,  who  had  been  the  husband  of  the  Begum 
ombre,  or  who  had  cohabited  with  her  as  such,  but  who  died  in  her  lifetime ; 
that  the  deceased  was,  while  an  infant,  adopted  by  the  Begum  Sombre,  who 
brought  him  up  in  her  own  palace,  and  treated  him  in  all  respects  as  her  own 
son ;  that  on  the  completion  of  his  education,  which  he  received  partly  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Begum  Sombre  to  take  part  in  the  arrangement  of  her  affairs, 
and  was  consulted  by  her  thereon ;  that,  finally,  he  acquired  great  power  and 
authority  within  the  territory  of  the  Begum,  and  continued  to  exercise  the 
same  until  her  deatli,  which  happened  in  January,  1836 ;  that  Mrs.  Troup  was 
a  natural  and  lawful  sister  of  the  deceased ;  that  Madame  Solaroli  was  also  a 
child  of  his  father,  but  whether  the  issue  of  his  mother  or  of  some  one  else,  as 
frequently  asserted  by  the  testator,  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Prinsep ;  that  Mrs. 
Troup  and  Madame  Solaroli  were  also  adopted  by  the  Begum,  who  gave  each 
of  them  valuable  presents  on  their  marriages,  which  took  place  on  the  same 
day;  that  the  Begum,  by  her  will,  dated  1831,  after  bequeathing  several 
legacies,  gave  the  residue  of  her  real  and  personal  estate  to  the  testator,  and 
requested  liim  to  assume  the  name  of  Sombre,  which  he  did ;  that  having  wound 
up  and  settled  the  affairs  of  the  Begum  in  the  early  part  of  1838,  the  deceased 
came  to  England ;  that  before  leaving  the  East  Indies  he  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  13,000/.  to  pay  the  interest  to  Mrs.  Troup  for  life,  and  apply  the 
principal  at  her  death  for  the  benefit  of  her  children,  and  also  10,000/.  on  the 
same  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Solaroli ;  that  previously  to  leaving 
the  East  Indies  he  declared  that  it  was  his  intention,  in  accordance  with  w^hat 
he  knew  to  have  been  the  desire  of  the  Begum,  to  bequeatli  the  bulk  of  the 
property  which  he  had  acquired  from  her  to  the  East  India  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  college  for  the  upper  classes  of  natives,  or  for  some 
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similar  purpose,  and  that  he  executed  a  will  to  that  effect  which  could  not  now 
be  found ;  that  althougli  lie  had  to  some  extent  received  an  English  education, 
so  as  to  be  in  a  measure  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  Europeans, 
yet  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  tlie  feelings  [icculiar  to  the  natives  of  oriental 
countries  with  respect  to  the  treatment,  demeanour,  and  conduct  of  women, 
and  retained  such  feelings,  amounting  occasionally  to  fits  of  uncontrollable 
passion  and  jealousy,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  he  was  naturally  of  an 
irritable  and  susjucious  temperament;  that  in  1838  he  became  acquainted  with 
his  present  widow,  a  daugliter  of  Viscount  St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  following 
year  made  proposals  of  marriage,  which  she  accepted ;  and  on  one  occasion  the 
engagement  was  broken  off,  but  on  the  26th  of  September,  1840,  they  were 
married;  that  he  was  at  the  time  as  well  as  at  all  periods  prior  thereto,  of 
sound  mind ;  that  by  a  settlement  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage,  he  trans- 
ferred to  trustees  the  sum  of  183,333/.  6*.  ^d.  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  to  pay 
the  dividends  to  himself  for  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  for 
life,  and  in  failure  of  issue  of  the  marriage  to  his  heirs  and  assigns ;  that  the 
indenture  of  settlement  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Erere,  the  solicitor  who  acted 
for  the  testator,  for  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre,  and  for  her  father ;  that  the  indenture 
was  submitted  to  the  testator  for  his  approval,  but  it  was  never  read  over  to  or 
by  him  before  its  execution ;  that  there  was  no  provision  that  the  benefit  taken 
by  her  should  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  all  dower  and  thirds  to  which  she 
might  become  entitled  out  of  his  estates  as  his  widow,  and  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  such  omission  until  it  came  to  his  knowledge  in  consequence  of 
certain  proceedings  in  Chancery ;  that  upon  being  made  acquainted  therewith 
he  became  greatly  displeased  thereat,  and  frequently  complained  that  he  had 
not  had  proper  legal  advice  from  the  solicitor  on  the  subject ;  that  after  the 
marriage  the  parties  travelled  together  on  the  continent,  and  on  their  return  to 
England  in  December,  1840,  took  up  their  residence  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
Bond-street ;  that  in  January,  1842,  Dr.  Chambers,  who  had  attended  the 
testator  in  respect  of  his  bodily  health,  was  consulted  by  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre 
as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and,  at  her  suggestion,  or  with  her  assent. 
Dr.  Sutherland  was  called  in ;  that  he  was  frequently  visited  by  those  two 
physicians  up  to  December,  1842 ;  that  in  February,  1843,  Sir  James  Clark 
was  consulted  by  her,  and  he  was  afterwards  assisted  by  Dr.  Conolly  and  Dr. 
Monro ;  that  about  the  30th  of  March  that  year  it  was  finally  agreed  that  he 
ou^ht  to  be  placed  under  restraint,  and  a  keeper  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  him ;  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  having  been  procured  on  the  31st  of  July 
following,  he  was  found  to  have  been  of  unsound  mind  from  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1842;  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  jury 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  referred  to  certain  insane  delusions  enter- 
tained by  him  respecting  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  his  wife ;  that  shortly 
after  he  had  been  found  of  unsound  mind,  his  bodily  health  began  to  fail,  and 
his  medical  attendants  advised  change  of  residence ;  that  he  finally  went  to 
Liverpool,  and  on  the  21st  of  September  escaped  from  the  custody  of  his 
keeper  and  servants,  and  proceeded  alone  first  to  Southampton  and  then  to 
Pans,  where  he  claimed  the  protection  of  the  police  authorities,  which  was 
promised  to  be  afforded  him  so  long  as  he  respected  the  laws  of  the  country ; 
that  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  being  informed  that  he  was  at  Paris,  Mr.  Erere,  the 
solicitor,  accompanied  by  a  keeper,  went  there,  and  applied  to  the  prefect  of 
police,  to  cause  him  to  be  delivered  into  his  custody ;  that  such  application  was 
refused  unless  he  should  be  able  to  produce  an  order  to  that  effect  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior ;  that  on  application  being  made  to  him,  he  directed 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  testator  then  was ;  that  the 
testator  voluntarily  attended  such  inquiry,  and  submitted  to  an  examination 
which  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  various  questions 
were  put  to  mm,  founded  upon  instructions  furnished  to  the  prefect  by  Sir 
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James  Clark  and  Mr.  Frere ;  that  throughout  he  evinced  himself  to  be  of  sound 
mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  and  the  physicians  present  reported  accord- 
ingly to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  thereupon  declined  to  interfere  with 
him,  or  to  authorize  any  restraint  being  laid  on  his  person  or  movements  ;  that 
the  funds  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England  being  soon  exhausted, 
he  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  persons  to  whom  he  was  known ;  that 
Mr.  Trere,  previously  to  leaving  Paris,  authorized  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  to 
advance  the  testator  such  small  sums  of  money  as  might  be  necessarv  to  pro- 
cure food  and  clothing  and  defray  any  trifling  expenses  which  might  be  requi- 
site ;  that  in  Noveniber  that  year,  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  authorized  Mr.  Okey, 
counsel  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  to  examine  and  settle  all  the  testator's 
accounts,  and  provide  him  with  money  for  his  private  expenses  at  the  rate  of 
101.  per  week;  that  the  testator,  being  at  such  time  entitled  to  a  clear  income 
of  upwards  of  18,000/.  per  annum,  remonstrated  against  the  insufficiency  of 
such  allowance,  whereupon  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  authorized  Mr.  Okey  to  honour 
his  draughts  for  such  money  as  he  might  require ;    in  consequence  thereof,  at 
first,  the  sum  of  16/.  a  week,  then  20/.  per  week,  and  afterwards  28/.  per  week, 
was  paid  to  the  testator  over  and  above  his  rent  and  tradesmen's  bills,  and  was 
continued  until  May,  1844,  when  he  left  Paris  for  a  time;  that  in  January, 
1844,  he  instructed  his  then  solicitor,  Mr.  Leman,  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  praying  that  aU  the  proceedings  against  him  under  the  com- 
mission of  lunacy  might  be  superseded,  but  the  petition  was  dismissed,  after 
hearing  counsel,  on  the  8th  of  August  that  year ;    that  in  the  following  De- 
cember the  Lord  Chancellor  confirmed  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Erancis  Barlow, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  ordered  a  sum  not  exceeding  5000/. 
per  annum  to  be  expended  by  the  committee  of  the  testator's  estate  for  his 
maintenance  and  support,  and  allowed  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  4000/.  per  annum ; 
that,  in  1845,  after  visiting  St.  Petersburg,  Brussels,  &c.,  the  testator  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1846.     The  allegation  then 
went  on  to  plead  in  considerable  detail  various  proceedings  in  Chancery  relative 
to  the  superseding  of  the  commission,  and  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  the 
testator,  and  averred  that  in  November,  1848,  the  testator  applied  to  Mr. 
Prinsep,  through  whom  he  had  communicated  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  re- 
commend him  a  solicitor  to  draw  up  and  prepare  his  will,  and  he  accordingly 
recommended  him  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Desborough,  Young,  and  Desborough, 
his  own  solicitors  ;  that  Mr.  L.  Desborough  called  upon  him  at  his  request,  and 
had  a  long  interview  with  him,  when  the  testator  refenxd  particularly  to  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery  arising  out  of  the  commission  of  lunacy,  and  their 
effect  with  regard  to  his  power  to  make  a  will ;  that  Mr.  Desborough  fully  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  sort  of  evidence  which  would  probably  be  required  to  sup- 
port any  will  made  by  him  at  that  time ;  that  the  testator  at  great  length  stated 
nis  wishes  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  liis  property,  and  particularly  men- 
tioned his  desire  to  make  some  special  provision  for  the  retainers  of  the  Begum, 
and  his  wish  to  found  and  endow  a  college  for  the  upper  classes  of  natives  in 
India ;  that  he  explained  that  such  his  wish  w^as  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
Begum,  and  in  compliance  with  a  ])ledge  that  he  had  given ;  that  the  testator 
afterwards    committed  his   instructions    to   writiug,   and   about   the   7th   of 
Eebruary,  1849,  forwarded  the  same  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  with  a  note  at  the  end 
addressed  to  Mr.  Desborough ;  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Desborough  seeing 
the  testator,  he  talked  and  conversed  in  a  rational  and  sensible  manner;  that  a 
draught  of  the  intended  will  was  prepared  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  a 
fair  copy  forwarded  to  the  testator  at  Paris,  which  he  returned  with  several 
marginal  notes  and  observations  in  his  own  handwriting ;  that  the  draught, 
having  been  settled  in  pursuance  of  the  further  instructions,  was  copied  fair  for 
execution,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  and  for  several  days  after,  Mr.Desborough,  jun., 
conferred  with  the  testator  on  the  subject  of  his  will,  and  of  the  various  trusts  and 
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provisions  therein  contained ;  that  the  same  were  repeatedly  read  over  to  and  also 
by  the  testator,  and  were  also  repeatedly  considered  oy  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Desborough,  jim.,  on  all  which  occasions  he  was  of  perfectly  sound  mind  ;  that 
on  the  13th  of  June  he  determined  on  making  some  addition  to  his  will,  in 
order  to  appoint  a  trustee  to  succeed  him  with  respect  to  certain  trust  funds 
which  tlie  Begum  had  by  deeds  directed  to  be  applied  for  religious  and 
charitable  purposes,  and  being  unable  to  find  the  deeds,  he,  on  the  following  day, 
from  his  own  recollection,  stated  tlie  substance  and  effect  of  them  to  Mr.  Des- 
borough, M'ho  wrote  them  down  in  the  margin  of  the  will ;  that  the  will,  with 
the  additions,  having  been  despatched  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  being 
revised  by  counsel  and  recopied,  was  sent  back  to  Paris ;  that  Mr.  Desborough 
saw  the  deceased  upon  it  from  day  to  day,  and,  under  his  verbal  directions, 
filled  in  the  names  of  several  legatees  where  blanks  had  been  left,  and  sub- 
stituted the  senior  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  the  time  being  at  Sirdhana  as  a 
trustee  in  the  place  of  the  testator ;  that  after  the  execution  of  the  will  in 
duplicate  both  copies  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  testator ;  tliat  before 
the  execution  of  the  will  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Desborough,  sent  for 
the  subscribing  witnesses,  who  were  well  known  to  him,  and  requested  them  to 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  his  will ;  that,  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
interviews  which  Mr.  Desborough  had  wilh  him,  the  testator  spoke  of  his  wife 
in  a  manner  clearly  to  show  that  he  was  aware  of  having  laboured  under  un- 
founded and  delusive  impressions  in  respect  to  her  character  and  conduct,  and 
that  his  mind  was  at  such  time  quite  free  from  such  impressions,  and  that  he 
subsequently  executed  a  codicil  to  his  will ;  that  early  in  the  month  of 
December,  1848,  being  then  resident  at  Mivart's  Hotel,  Brook-street,  he 
applied  to  Dr.  Paris,  the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  to  several 
other  physicians  of  eminence,  among  whom  were  some  who  had  given  their 
attention  more  especially  to  cases  of  insanity,  to  meet  in  consultation  at  the 
hotel,  in  order  that  he  miglit  be  informed  of  their  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  his 
mind ;  that  he  was  repeatedly  examined,  and  evinced  himself  throughout  the 
examinations  to  be  of  perfectly  sound  mind,  and  fully  competent  to  manage 
himself  and  liis  affairs  ;  that  in  December,  1818,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  thenceforth  continued  to  reside,  save  for  short  intervals  of  a  few  months  at  a 
time,  when  he  travelled  for  amusement,  until  he  revisited  England  in  1851, 
shortly  before  his  death;  that  while  residing  at  Paris  he  mixed  m  society,  and 
was  received  as  a  visitor  at  the  houses  of  his  numerous  acquaintances  in  that 
city,  aud  was  visited  by  them  in  return,  and  was  always  considered  and  treated 
by  them  as  a  person  of  sound  mind ;  that  in  January,  1850,  he  gave  instructions 
to  Mr.  Shadwell,  his  solicitor,  to  prepare  a  further  '  petition  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  direct  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  mind,  to  which  his  Lord- 
ship acceded  ;  but  he  died  before  the  examination  took  place  ;  that  the  several 
persons,  all  natives  of  Hindostan,  to  whom  small  annuities  in  Company's  rupees 
were  bequeathed  were  servants  or  retainers  and  dependents  of  the  Begum,  or 
of  the  testator,  and  were,  during  his  life,  in  receipt  of  monthly  pensions  granted 
to  them  by  the  testator  and  paid  by  his  agents  in  the  East  Indies  ;  that  Anthony 
Regheliori,  a  devisee  and  legatee  named  in  the  will,  was  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  the  Begum,  and  highly  esteemed  by  her,  aud  was,  after  1838,  when  the 
testator  left  the  East  Indies,  employed  by  him  as  his  agent  to  manage  his  estates 
and  property  at  Sirdhana  and  Delhi ;  that  George  and  John  Thomas,  also 
devisees  and  legatees,  were  descendants  of  one  George  Thomas,  who  was 
formerly  the  head  or  chief,  and  exercised  rights  of  sovereignty  over  a  small 
territory  near  to  that  of  the  Begum,  which,  on  an  invasion  by  a  hostile  army, 
he  was  forced  to  evacuate,  and  thereupon  took  refuge  at  Sirdhana,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  under  the  protection  of  the  Begum,  and  he  and  his  family 
were  maintained  by  her  ;  that  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  in  England, 
France,  and  the  East  Indies,  which  was  at  his  disposal  at  the  time  of  his 
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decease,  and  which  partly  consisted  of  a  balance  at  his  bankers  of  7000/.  and 
upwards,  amounted  in  value  to  500,000/.  and  upwards,  independently  of  claims 
upon  the  East  India  Company  to  a  very  large  amount. 

An  allegation  was  then  given  in  on  belialf  of  the  Hon.  Mary  Ann  Dyce 
Sombre,  in  which  it  was  pleaded  that  the  parents  of  the  deceased  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  that,  after  the  completion  of  his  education,  the  society  in  which  he 
mixed  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  other  Europeans  resident  at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  with  whom,  and  especially  with  the  ladies,  he  associated  freely, 
according  to  English  habits  and  manners,  and  that  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  was  Dr.  Drever,  then  attached  to  the  Begum's  household ;  that  the 
deceased  used  the  European  dress,  and  habitually  conformed  from  his  youth  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  English  society,  especially  in  his  treatment  of  and 
demeanour  to  women ;  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  quiet  disposition, 
gentle  and  poHshed  in  his  manners,  conduct,  demeanour,  and  conversation ;  that 
while  in  India  he  was  remarkable  for  his  absence  of  jealousy,  and  of  the 
peculiar  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  natives  of  Oriental  countries  as  to  women  ; 
that  he  kept  a  mistress  at  Sirdhana,  and  afterwards  at  Calcutta,  and  often 
admitted  Englishmen  into  her  apartments  while  she  was  therein  and  was  un- 
veiled ;  that  that  was  a  practice  wholly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  natives  of  Oriental  countries  with  respect  to  women,  and  such  as  no  person 
imbued  with  those  feelings  would  have  adopted  ;  that  he  manifested  no  jealousy 
of  her,  and  never  had  any  fits  of  uncontrollable  passion  or  jealousy  while  of 
sound  mind ;  that  Mrs.  Troup  was  a  natural  and  lawful  child  of  the  parents  of 
the  deceased,  and  was  so  treated  by  the  Begum,  and  also  by  the  testator  while 
of  sound  mind,  and  until  1846  ;  that  he  never  before  that  time  expressed  any 
doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  Baroness  Solaroli,  and  spoke  and  wrote  of  both 
his  sisters  in  terms  of  equal  interest  and  affection  ;  that  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
in  1838,  he  was  introduced  into  the  first  circles  of  society,  and  therein  associated 
freely  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  thenceforth,  until  1841,  adhered  completely 
to  EngHsh  habits  and  manners  in  all  respects,  and  never,  until  that  period,  mani- 
fested any  peculiar  jealousy  connected  w  ith  women,  save  only  with  respect  to 
his  wife ;  that  tlie  marriage  settlement  was  not  prepared  by  Mr.  Frere,  nor  did 
he  act  as  solicitor  for  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  and  her  father ;  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  deceased  by  Viscount  Combermere,  who  had  known  the  de- 
ceased in  India;  that  Mr.  Frere  only  received  full  instructions  from  the 
deceased,  and  that  the  draught  was  submitted  and  explained  to  him  by  Mr. 
Frere ;  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  or  entitled  to  any  real  estate  out  of 
which  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  could  claim  dower ;  that  Mr.  Frere  fully  explained 
to  him  the  rights  of  his  wife  both  as  to  real  and  personal  estate  in  case  of 
his  dying  without  children  intestate,  leaving  her  surviving,  and  reconunended 
him  to  make  a  will;  that  he  did  not,  while  of  sound  mind,  express  any  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  the  settlement,  or  declare  that  he  had  not  had  proper 
legal  advice  from  Mr,  Frere;  that  in  the  spring  of  1841  he  for  the  first 
■  time  became  restless,  low  spirited,  fanciful,  and  suspicious,  and  at  times  very 
much  excited,  and  by  his  conduct,  conversation,  and  demeanour,  evinced, 
during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  that  his  mind  was  in  a  weak  and  disor- 
dered state ;  that  during  such  period  he  frequently  and  without  cause,  for  the 
first  time,  entertained  and  expressed  suspicions  of  his  wife's  chastity,  both 
before  and  since  her  marriage,  and  often  falsely  alleged  that  she  had  been 
abetted  in  her  unchastity  by  her  father  and  mother ;  that  she  had  been  an 
opera  dancer,  and  had  concealed  the  fact ;  that  for  no  cause  he  applied  oppro- 
brious epithets  to  her,  spoke  in  a  loud,  violent  manner,  used  threatening  ges- 
tures to  her,  and  often  suddenly,  after  so  doing,  fell  on  his  knees  before  her 
and  asked  forgiveness ;  that  at  the  various  periods  of  the  medical  examinations 
referred  to  in  the  adverse  allegation  he  laboured  under  an  insane  delusion  that 
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his  wife  was  liahltually  unchaste,  and  that  she  was  frequently  guilty  of  adultery 
with  diiferent  gentlemen — among  others  witli  her  own  father;  that  in  1842, 
with  his  concurrenee,  Dr.  Chambers  was  called  in  to  attend  him ;  and,  without 
the  knowledge  or  privity  of  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre,  Dr.  Sutherland  also  saw  him ; 
that  in  March  that  year,  without  any  cause  or  reason,  on  meeting  Mr.  Alfred 
Montgomery,  with  whom  he  was  very  slightly  acquainted,  and  who  was  driving 
with  a  lady  in  a  cabriolet,  he  rushed  forward,  and  in  a  violent  and  excited 
maimer  endeavoured  to  stop  him;  that  fears  were  entertained  during  such 
period  that  he  would  become  insane,  but  that  he  slightly  recovered  during 
the  summer;  that  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  while  on  a  tour  in  Scotland,  he 
became  very  unwell,  and  rejieated  his  suspicions  of  his  wife's  criminality 
with  waiters  and  other  persons ;  that  he  frequently  insisted,  notwithstanding 
denial  and  explanation,  that  General  Ventura  had  loUowed  him  and  his  wife  to 
Stafford,  and  had  committed  adultery  with  her  at  her  father's  house  with  his 
knowledge  and  sanction ;  that,  while  at  Inverness,  in  October,  he  went  into 
liis  wife's  room  where  her  maid  then  was  alone,  to  whom  he  had  always  before 
behaved  well,  seized  her,  and  said  she  must  confess  all  she  knew  of  her 
mistress's  secrets,  or  he  would  murder  her;  to  which  she  replied,  she  had 
nothing  to  confess ;  that  he  thenceforth,  and  for  no  other  reason,  expressed 
great  antipathy  to  her,  and  often  called  her  by  opprobrious  names ;  that,  while 
so  travelling  in  Scotland,  he  on  various  occasions  expressed  his  suspicions  that 
poisons  or  noxious  things  had  been  put  into  his  food,  to  injure  him  ;  that,  while 
at  Inverness,  he  wrote  a  letter  conveying  a  challenge  to  General  Ventura,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  adulteries  of  his  wife  with  him ;  that  in  the  following 
mont  h  he  sent  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Montgomery ;  that  in  February,  1843,  the 
deceased,  being  much  irritated  on  account  of  the  East  India  Company  having 
finally  rejected  certain  claims  which  he  had  in  right  of  the  Begum  upon  the 
Company,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  resigning  his  claims  in  her  Majesty's 
favour,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  L.  Lushington,  who  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Company,  enclosing  a  copy  of  it,  and  desiring  him  to  give  him  reparation 
by  fighting  a  duel  with  him ;  that  he  also  sent  letters  to  Sir  Richard  Jenkins, 
another  of  the  directors,  containing  a  challenge;  that  in  November,  1842,  his 
conduct  towards  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  became  so  violent  as  to  occasion  the 

Greatest  apprehensions  that  he  would  do  her  some  serious  bodily  injuiy ;  that 
e  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  ont  of  his  sight  for  a  minute,  for  fear,  as  he  said, 
of  her  committing  some  act  of  adultery  in  his  absence ;  that  at  other  times 
he  behaved  with  the  greatest  affection  towards  her,  and  expressed  regret  for 
his  misconduct ;  that  he  talked  of  being  visited  by  two  spirits — one  of  a  bene- 
volent, the  other  of  an  opposite  character ;  one  desiring  him  to  murder  his 
wife,  and  the  other  forbidding  it,  and  telling  him  he  would  be  happy  with  her 
at  last ;  that  he  was  very  restless,  and  often  laughed  aloud  for  no  reason ;  that 
in  Eebruary,  1848,  he  called  on  Dr.  Eliiotson,  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  and 
desired  that  the  Doctor  would  make  him  have  more  of  the  company  of  his  (the 
deceased's)  wife,  she  being  also  unisuown  to  Dr.  Eliiotson;  that  he  expressed 
himself  irrationally  and  violently  towards  Dr.  Eliiotson,  and  insisted  on  his 
fighliughim;  that  Dr.  Eliiotson,  having  nifide  inquiry  respecting  him,  caused 
a  remonstrance  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Edward  Kicketts  against  the  deceased  being 
allowed  to  go  at  large:  that  in  March,  1843,  it  havmg  been  determined  by 
medical  nien,  in  consequence  of  his  deranged  state,  to  place  him  under  re- 
straint, if  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre  would  consent,  she  reluctantly  ^ave  it ;  that, 
while  under  confinement  at  Hanover-lodge,  he  continued  to  manifest  the  delu- 
sion that  he  was  visited  by  spirits,  who  conversed  with  him,  and  declared  that 
they  first  appeared  to  him  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  under  a  pomegi-anate 
tree,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T.  The  allegation  then  pleaded  in  great  detail 
a  number  of  insane  acts  asserted  to  have  been  committed  by  the  deceased,  and 
repeated  charges  made    by    him   of   his   wife's    infidelity    both    before  and 
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after  he  went  to  Paris,  and  averred  that  in  1847  or  1848  he  manifested  an 
insane  delusion  that  the  East  India  Company  or  some  of  the  directors  thereof 
had  tampered  with  his  wife,  and  had  contrived  or  brought  about  her  infidelity 
and  her  incestuous  intercourse  with  her  father ;  that  in  1848,  being  at  Eome, 
he  had  several  audiences  of  the  Pope,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Cardinal  Franzoni  and  Dr.  Grant  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  his 
wife  by  reason  of  her  adultery ;  that,  while  in  London,  in  1848,  he  corresponded 
and  conversed  with  Cardinal  Wiseman  on  the  same  subject;  that  in  November 
that  year  a  meeting  took  place  between  the  deceased  and  his  wife,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Martin  and  Sir  James  Clark,  at  wliich  he  suggested  that  they 
should  come  to  some  understanding  about  a  divorce,  and  that  his  conduct  and 
demeanour  manifested  that  he  was  still  labouring  under  delusion  with  regard  to 
lier  unchastity,  and  also  as  to  the  illegitimacy  of  Madame  Solaroli,  having  first 
entertained  that  idea  in  1846;  that,  w^hen  at  Naples,  in  1848,  he  fancied  that 
he  was  very  ill,  that  it  was  occasioned  by  drugs  which  had  been  given  to  him, 
and  that  Baron  Solaroli  had  told  him  that  it  would  be  done  at  that  particular 
date;  that  on  other  occasions  he  complained  of  something  injurious  being  put 
into  his  food;  that  at  a  medical  examination,  which  took  place  in  November, 
1848,  in  London,  he  evinced  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind;  that,  having 
always  previously  been  fastidiously  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  person,  and  decent 
in  his  conduct,  in  1846  and  1847  lie  conducted  himself  in  an  indecent  and  dis- 
gusting manner ;  that,  when  at  Dover  and  Brighton,  in  those  years,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  do  for  his  wife;  that,  while  at  Brussels,  in  1845,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  Malion,  and  agreed  verbally  to  pay  him  10,000/.  in 
case  the  commission  of  lunacy  should,  through  his  instrumentality  and  exer- 
tions, be  superseded,  and  he  should  be  placed  in  the  uncontrolled  possession 
of  his  property  by  the  31st  of  December  ensuing;  that,  although  the  commis- 
sion had  not  been  superseded,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  10,000/.,  yet  he 
claimed  a  proportion  in  respect  of  his  services,  and  in  December,  1848,  all  his 
claims  were  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Mr.  W.  J  Richard- 
son, who  awarded  certain  sums,  amounting  together  to  2140/.,  which  were 
paid;  that,  being  urged  by  Dr.  Bright  and  Dr.  Southey,  on  an  examination 
before  them  in  July,  1847,  to  express  to  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre,  by  letter,  the 
regret  which  he  must  feel  at  having,  by  his  unfounded  accusations,  so  deeply 
wounded  her  feelings,  he  said  he  would  not  do  so  without  consulting  nis 
lawyers,  adding,  that  if  he  were  to  act  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  heart,  he 
should  never  obtain  his  freedom  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  After  referring 
to  some  of  the  Chancery  proceedings  alluded  to  in  the  adverse  allegation,  the 
plea  went  on  to  allege  that,  early  in  1849,  the  deceased  caused  2000  copies  of 
a  book  to  be  printed,  which  he  had  composed  and  arranged,  called  "  Mr.  Dyce 
Sombre's  Refutation  of  the  Charges  of  Lunacy  brought  against  him,"  and 
caused  them  to  be  circulated,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Prinsep 
and  others,  he  sent  copies  of  a  petition  alluding  to  various  passages  in  the 
book  to  peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating  his  readiness  to 
undergo  an  examination  before  the  British  House  of  Parliament,  and  praying 
that  such  examination  should  be  concluded  before  the  then  session  was  over ; 
that  about  Easter,  1849,  he  was  introduced  to,  and  saw  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
Eorbes  Campbell,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  East  Indies,  when  he  main- 
tained and  persisted,  though  assured  to  the  contrary,  that  he  had  known  that 
gentleman  intimately  in  India ;  that  in  August,  that  year,  he  declared  that  a 
servant  was  in  the  room,  although  he  was  not ;  that  through  the  jeai'  1850,  and 
until  his  death,  he  continued  to  labour  under  the  insane  delusions  as  to  his 
wife  and  the  East  India  Company ;  that,  when  in  Paris,  at  various  periods  from 
1845  to  1850,  he  was  accustomed  to  bring  or  admit  into  his  rooms,  at  all 
hours,  common  prostitutes ;  that,  while  in  cjibriolets,  alone,  in  1849  and  1850, 
at  Paris,  he  talked,  swore,  and  laughed  loudly,  and  often  took  up  prostitutes  in 
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the  streets  to  ride  with  him,  who  were  so  alarmed  by  his  conduct  and  de- 
meanour that  they  cried  out  to  the  driver  to  stop,  and  insisted  on  getting  out 
of  such  carriage,  exclaimed  that  the  deceased  was  a  madman ;  that  in  April, 
1835,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind,  he  made  a  will  whereby  he  left 
everything  lie  possessed  to  the  Begum ;  that  in  1836,  after  her  death,  he  made 
another  will,  the  contents  of  which  were  not  known ;  that  in  1837  he  again 
made  a  will  and  disposed  of  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Troup 
and  her  children,  and  in  default  of  issue  in  favour  of  Madame  Solaroli  and  her 
children,  giving  about  50,000/.  to  a  natural  daughter,  since  deceased,  but 
which  Mall  had  not  been  found ;  that  at  the  time  of  giving  instructions  for,  and 
executing  the  papers  now  propounded,  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  which  he 
habitually  and  constantly  manifested;  that  Mr.  Prinsep  was,  in  1845,  a  candi- 
date for  a  directorship  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was 
elected  a  director  in  1850 ;  that,  while  he  was  a  candidate,  he  often  stated  and 
represented  that  the  deceased  would  benefit  India  by  his  will;  that  in 
November,  1848,  Mr.  Prinsep  applied  to  Mr.  Lawford,  the  solicitor  of  the 
East  India  Company,  to  make  a  w  ill  for  the  deceased,  which  he  declined  to  do ; 
that  the  testator  never,  at  any  time  before  1843,  expressed  any  respect  or 
gratitude  to  the  East  India  Company  or  to  the  directors  thereof,  but  com- 
plained bitterly  of  their  conduct  to  him,  and  that  he  never  before  that  year 
expressed  any  intention  of  leaving  any  money  to  the  Company  or  to  the 
directors  thereof;  that  he  had  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  Sir  R.  Jenkins's 
daughters,  or  either  of  them ;  that  the  jewels,  trinkets,  and  ornaments  of  the 
person  belonging  to  the  deceased,  given  by  the  will  to  his  executors,  after  the 
determination  ot  the  interest  therein  of  Mrs.  Dyce  Sombre,  were  of  the  value 
of  7000/.  or  thereabouts. 

An  allegation  was  also  ^iven  in  on  behalf  of  Baroness  Solaroli,  which  pleaded 
that  she  was  the  lawful  sister  of  the  deceased,  and  co-heiress  at  law  with  Mrs. 
Troup  ;  that  the  deceased,  while  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  knew  that  his  parents 
were  duly  married ;  and  that,  save  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  under 
insane  delusion,  he,  Mrs.  Troup,  and  Baroness  Solaroli,  constantly  owned  and  ac- 
knowledged one  another  as  and  for  lawful  brother  and  sisters ;  that  the  Begum, 
having  adopted  the  deceased  and  his  sisters  from  their  earliest  infancy,  treated 
Mrs.  Troup  and  Baroness  Solaroli  with  maternal  affection  and  as  adopted 
daughters ;  that  they  both  continued  to  live  in  her  palace  and  under  her  imme- 
diate protection  until  their  respective  marriages ;  that  their  father  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  Begum,  and  was  dismissed  from  her  service,  but  for  some 
years  afterwards  occasionally  saw  his  daughters  at  the  Begum's  palace,  at 
J)elhi;  that  on  their  marriage  the  deceased  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  and  gave 
Baroness  Solaroli  away ;  that  he  had  kind  and  affectionate  intercourse  with 
them  until  1846,  and  prior  to  1838  declared  that  he  intended  to  leave  his  pro- 
perty to  them,  and  did  so  by  a  will  executed  that  year ;  that  their  father  died 
a  widower  and  intestate  in  1838,  and  his  propeity  was  divided  equally  between 
the  brother  and  the  two  sisters,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  deceased ;  that  after 
he  had  been  found  to  be  a  lunatic  in  1843,  Mr.  Erancis  Barlow,  commissioner 
in  lunacy,  reported  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  Mrs.  Troup  and  Baroness  Sola- 
roH  were  the  co-heiresses  at  law,  and  only  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  and, 
with  his  wife,  were  the  only  persons  entitled  to  his  estate,  under  the  statues 
for  the  distribution  of  intestates'  estates ;  that  in  1843,  when  at  Paris,  he  ex- 
pressed great  affection  for  Baroness  Solaroli  and  her  children,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  buying  toys  and  presents  for  the  latter ;  that  in  1846  he  suddenly  took 
up  a  fancy  that  Baroness  Solaroli  was  not  his  sister ;  that,  under  the  influence 
of  such  insane  delusion,  he  attempted  to  explain  the  ground  of  such  notion ; 
that  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Prinsep  had  assured  him  as  of  his  (Mr.  Prinsep's) 
own  knowledge  that  she  was  illegitimate,  but  that  Mr.  Prinsep  never  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  fact  whether  she  was  legitimate  or  not,  save  from  the  asser- 
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tions  of  the  deceased  himself;  that  the  deceased  was  under  the  insane  delusion 
that  Lord  Metcalfe  had  made  an  affidavit  on  the  subject,  and  had  left  it  in  the 
custody  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  he  accordingly  several  times  applied  to 
Lord  John  Russell  for  it ;  that,  at  a  medical  examination  which  took  place  in 
1848,  he  was  examined  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  belief  that  Baroness  Solaroli 
was  illegitimate,  and  his  statements  evinced  that  he  was  then  labouring  under 
insane  delusions  as  to  his  birth;  that,  while  in  Lidia,  as  well  before  as  after 
the  marriage  of  Baroness  Solaroli,  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship with  Baron  Solaroli,  presented  him  with  gifts,  and  constituted  him  one  of 
his  attorneys  for  India ;  that,  while  at  Rome,  he  solicited  the  Pope  to  confer 
an  order  ot  honour  on  the  Baron,  to  which  His  Holiness  acceded;  that  in  184;6, 
under  the  influence  of  an  insane  delusion,  he  maligned  and  abused  the  Baron, 
and  printed  libels  concerning  him;  that  in  1847  he  informed  the  Baron  by 
letter  what  he  had  done,  and  afterwards  a+tackedor  menaced  him  with  a  stick ; 
that  the  printer  of  the  libel  was  fined  200f. ;  that  he  a^ain  printed  the  libel, 
with  certain  additions  and  alterations,  in  his  "Refutation;"  that  the  state- 
ments contained  in  it  were  utterly  false  and  untrue ;  that  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Mr. 
Desborough,  jun.,  from  time  to  time  represented  to  the  deceased  that  his  notions 
regarding  Baroness  Solaroli  and  her  husband  were  considered  by  physicians  and 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  delusions,  and  results  and  symptoms  of  his  insanity, 
and,  after  the  date  of  the  will  and  codicil,  they  besought  him  to  suppress  and 
conceal  them,  and  warned  him  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  the  commis- 
sion of  lunacy  would  be  superseded  if  he  continued  to  evince  them;  but  he 
still  maintained  them,  and  was  under  their  influence  when  the  will  and  codicil 
were  executed ;  that  in  1849  and  1850  he  continued  to  circulate  the  libels  re- 
garding the  Baron,  and  in  letters  to  Lord  Chancellor  Truro  exhibited  the  same 
delusions ;  that  he  was  not  naturally  of  an  irritable  or  jealous  disposition,  but 
became  so  after  his  marriage,  and  was  jealous  with  regard  to  women  with  whom 
he  had"  cohabited  in  India,  and  as  to  whom,  when  he  cohabited  with  them,  he 
had  shown  no  jealousy;  that  after  September,  1843,  when  he  escaped  to  France, 
he  often  acted  with  the  most  outrageous  and  revolting  indecency,  and,  among 
other  instances  of  such  conduct,  would  receive  visitors  and  others  in  his  apart- 
ment in  a  state  of  nudity,  or  having  only  a  shirt  on,  and  would  exhibit  himself 
out  of  his  apartments  in  the  same  state,  acting  as  if  unconscious  of  any  impro- 
priety ;  that  he  habitually  refused  to  pay  for  articles  which  he  had  pui'chased, 
for  vehicles  which  he  had  hired,  and  for  services  ordered  by  him;  in  consequence 
of  which,  complaints  were  made  to  the  police  authorities,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  as  a  person  of  disordered  intellect, 

A  further  allegation  was  then  brought  in  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Prinsep  in  sup- 
port of  the  papers  propounded,  in  which  it  was  averred  that  the  parents  of  the 
testator  followed  in  all  respects  the  usual  customs  of  natives  of  India,  as  well 
in  regard  to  their  own  conduct  as  to  that  of  their  family  and  establishment ; 
that  it  was  usual  for  married  ladies  of  rank,  natives  of  India,  to  keep  slave  girls 
in  their  harems,  and  that  the  mother  of  the  testitor  had  several  such  slave 
gills ;  that,  without  any  violation  of  the  strictest  notions  of  propriety,  their 
husbands  were  accustomed  to  cohabit  with  them  as  concubines ;  that,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Mahomedan  law,  the  children  of  such  concubines  were 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  their  natural  father's  property, 
equally  with  the  children  of  his  lawful  wife ;  that  no  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween them ;  that  they  were  brought  up  together,  and  acknowledged  each  other 
as  brothers  and  sisters ;  that  Mrs.  Troup  and  Madame  Solaroli  were  takeiu 
under  the  protection  of  the  Begum,  and  brought  up  in  the  usual  manner  in 
India;  that  in  1826,  when  the  Assistant  of  the  East  India  Company,  resident 
at  Delhi,  visited  them  in  order  to  ascertain  their  wishes  in  respect  to  their  pro- 
posed removal  to  Sirdhana,  he  conversed  with  them  from  behind  a  curtain  or 
screen ;  that  the  Begum  selected  and  approved  their  husbands,  and  they  were 
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wholly  unacquainted  with  them  previously  to  their  being  married  to  them ;  that 
soon  after  tlicir  marriages  it  was  announced  by  the  Begum,  or  became  well 
known  to  their  husbands,  that  the  testator  would  inherit  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
perty and  fortune  of  the  Begum ;  tliat  frequent  discussions  arose  thereon,  and 
the  husbands  urged  the  claims  of  their  respective  wives  to  a  portion  of  the 
property,  and  the  testator  voluntarily  promised  to  make  a  settlement  on  them 
and  their  children,  which  he  afterwards  did ;  that  the  testator  and  the  Begum,  in 
his  presence,  frequently  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  that  they  had  any  rela- 
tions who,  as  such,  were  entitled  to  succeed  to,  or  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
not  sharing  the  Begum's  property ;  that  the  testator  also  declared  that  if  they 
were  content  with  this  promised  settlement  all  well  and  good,  but,  if  not,  they 
must  try  their  best  another  way ;  that  after  the  death  of  the  Begum  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  declaring  that  his  sisters  had  no  claim  on  the  Begum's  property, 
or  upon  him  as  his  supposed  next  of  kin,  for  that  his  property  was  given  to  him 
by  the  Begum,  and  not  by  his  parents  ;  that  he  resided/  with  the  Begum  from 
early  childhood,  and  lived  with  her  down  to  the  period  of  her  death,  save  only 
during  the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  resided  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  to  whose 
habits  and  manners  he  then  temporarily  conformed ;  that  such  residence  pro- 
duced no  permanent  change  in  his  habits  and  feelings,  which  were  essentially 
tliose  of  a  native  of  India,  in  the  condition  of  life  to  which  he  belonged;  that, 
on  his  attaining  a  suitable  age,  the  Begum  assigned  to  him,  or  he  took  from  her 
harem,  witji  her  consent,  two  or  more  concubines,  and  had  several  children, 
who  all  died  in  their  infancy ;  that  they  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of,  and 
in  the  palace  of,  the  Begum,  and  were  regarded  with  especial  favour  by  her  ; 
that  she  made  them  handsome  presents,  and  manifested  great  grief  at  their 
respective  deaths ;  that  Mrs.  Troup  and  Madame  Solaroli  associated  freely  with 
the  testator's  concubines,  and  took  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  children ;  that 
the  destruction  of  human  life  by  the  mixture  of  fatal  ingredients  with  food 
was  a  common  occurrence  among  the  natives  of  India ;  that  the  upper  classes 
were  habitually  apprehensive  of  such  a  death,  and  in  case  of  temporary  illness 
habitually  attributed  it  to  poison  given  to  kill  or  injure  them;  that  the  testator 
was  at  an  early  age  led  to  believe  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  more  especially 
by  the  Begum,  who  frequently  warned  him  to  take  precautions  against  divers 
persons,  and  advised  hiin  not  to  eat  anything  that  might  be  given  him  by  any 
person,  even  by  the  husbands  of  his  sisters ;  that  the  natives  of  India  were 
habitually  superstitious,  and  had  faith  in  the  intervention  of  spirits  and  super- 
natural agency  in  human  affairs ;  that  the  testator  and  the  Begum,  notwith- 
standing their  profession  of  Christianity,  were,  and  continued  at  all  times  to  be, 
impressed  with  such  belief ;  that  the  testator's  father,  on  being  dismissed  from 
the  service  of  the  Begum  in  1826,  brought  forward  certain  pecuniary  claims, 
amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  against  her,  but  which  were  not 
admitted  during  her  life  and  remained  unsettled  at  her  death,  when 
they  were  preferred  against  the  testator  as  the  successor  to  her  property 
and  fortune ;  that  previously  to  his  leaving  Calcutta,  on  his  voyage  to 
England,  his  father  commenced  proceedings  against  him,  but  which  were 
abandoned  upon  an  engagement  made  with  his  sanction  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money ;  that  that  sum  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  personal  estate  to 
the  father;  that  the  testator  received  no  distributive  share  of  his  father's 
personal  estate,  but  as  the  third  part  was  collected  and  got  in,  it  was  set  off* 
against  the  sum  of  money  due  and  owing  from  the  testator  ;  that  shortly  after 
his  marriage  the  testator  admitted  that  he  was  jealous  of  his  wife,  especially  in 
August,  ISiS,  in  the  presence  of  General  Ventura,  to  whom  he  declared  that 
he  bitterly  regretted  the  usages  of  English  society,  which  compelled  him  to 
allow  his  wife  to  go  into  company,  where  she  was  exposed  to  the  attentions  of 
other  men ;  that  at  the  same  time  he  became  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  those 
men  whom  his  wife  met  in  society,  and  even  of  General  Ventura,  by  reason  of 
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his  having,  when  in  conversation  with  the  testator,  expressed  himself  in  strong 
terms  of  admiration  of  her ;  that  such  distrust  and  suspicion  were  admitted  by 
his  wife,  after  consulting  her  friends,  to  arise  from  his  ignorance  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  society  in  Europe ;  that  previously  to  his  marriage  he  challenged 
his  wife's  father  in  consequence,  as  he  averred  at  the  time,  of  her  having  broken 
off  her  engagement  to  marry  him  ;  that  in  1843,  shortly  after  Baron  Solaroli 
and  his  wife  arrived  in  England  from  India,  but  before  the  execution  of  the 
commission  of  lunacy,  the  baron  sent  a  letter  to  the  testator,  wherein  he 
offered  his  services  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  such  commission  being  issued, 
but  which  offer  was  rejected  by  the  testator;  that  on  the  testator  escaping  to 
Paris,  Baron  Solaroli  went  to  him  from  Boulogne,  where  he  was  resident,  and 
was  present  at  the  examination  before  the  prefect  of  police,  previously  to 
which  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  wherein  he 
solicited  the  protection  of  the  French  laws  on  behalf  of  the  testator  against 
the  attempts  of  his  wife  and  her  agents  to  regain  possession  of  his  person,  and 
stated,  among  other  things,  that  the  testator's  conduct  protested  loudly  against 
the  pretended  madness  which  had  been  imputed  to  him,  and  which  could  have 
no  object  but  to  deprive  him  of  his  fortune;  that  when  application  was  made 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the  person 
and  estate  of  the  testator,  in  1813,  Mr.  Troup,  being  fully  informed  by  Baron 
Solaroli  of  the  then  state  of  the  "testator's  mind,  wrote  several  letters  to  the 
testator,  offered  his  services  in  communicating  his  views  to  his  lawyers, 
suggested  that  the  testator  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  and  referring  to  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  expressed  his  sincere  regret  that  he  should  l)e  so  fettered ; 
that  when  ad  interim  committees  of  the  person  and  estate  of  the  testator  were 
appointed,  Mrs,  Dyce  Sombre  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Okey,  then  at  Paris,  and 
therewith  transmitted  copies  of  several  affidavits  in  respect  of  his  property, 
and  stated  that  they  were  sent  for  the  perusal  of  the  testator ;  that  if  any  part 
of  a  schedule  she  forwarded  was  wrong  as  to  the  Indian  property,  she  requested 
Mr.  Okey  to  get  the  testator  to  explain  it,'  and  let  her  know,  that  she  might 
have  it  rectified ;  that  Baron  Solaroli,  notwithstanding  he  had  exerted  himself 
in  1843  on  behalf  of  the  testator,  nevertheless  co-operated  with  Mrs.  Dyce 
Sombre  and  Mr.  Troup  in  opposing  him  in  all  the  proceedings  subsequently 
taken  to  supersede  the  commission  of  lunacy,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
testator  conceived  a  great  dislike  and  antipathy  to  him,  which  he  con- 
stantly expressed ;  that  entries  of  the  baptism  of  the  testator  and  Mrs. 
Troup  were  duly  made  in  the  register  book  kept  for  tlie  church  of 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  Mission  of  Sirdhaua,  but  no  entry  could  be  found  of  the 
baptism  of  Madame  Solaroli,  and  the  deceased  frequently  alluded  to  that  as  a 
ground  for  believing  that  she  was  illegitimate ;  that  before  he  entered  into  the 
engagement  with  Dr.  Mahon,  he  voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  the  examina- 
tion of  several  medical  men,  and  evinced  himself  to  be  of  perfect  sound  mind, 
memory,  and  understanding;  that  while  at  Brussels,  in  1845,  he  mixed  in 
society,  and  was  considered  by  friends,  acquaintances,  and  medical  men  to  be 
of  sound  mind,  and  competent  to  manage  himself  and  his  affairs ;  that  Mr. 
Prinsep,  who  was  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Governor-General  of  India,  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
testator  in  1831,  when  the  Begum  and  her  troops,  then  in  command  of  the 
deceased,  joined  the  camp  of  the  Governor-General;  that  upon  his  arrival  at 
Calcutta,  in  1837,  where  Mr.  Prinsep,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India  in  the  General  and  Financial  Department,  was  at  that 
time  residing,  the  testator  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  him,  and  consulted 
him  as  to  the  investment  of  his  property ;  that  at  a  late  hour  one  night,  when 
he  could  not  procure  the  necessary  bail  for  his  release,  he  was  arrested  at  the 
suit  of  his  father,  and  the  fact  becoming  known  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  he  took  mea- 
sui-es  to  enable  him  to  procure  his  release,  for  which  the  deceased  expressed 
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his  latitude ;  that,  with  few  exceptions,  he  had  no  further  intercourse  with 
him  until  184 J-,  when  he  accidentally  met  him  in  London;    that  knowing  the 
testator  to  be  a  proprietor  of  East  Indian  Stock,  he  solicited  him  for  his  vote 
and  interest  for  the  office  of  Director ;  that  he  informed  Mr.  Prinsep  of  the 
Cliancery  proceedings,  and  occasionally  corresponded  with  him  in  respect  of 
his  affairs,  but  did  not  interfere  therein,  except  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  allow  him  a  better  income,  which  was  granted ;  that  in  the  latter  end  of 
1845,  or  the  be^iiming  of  1846,  Mr.  Mahon,  who  was  then  unacquainted  with 
Mr.  Prinsep,  called  upon  him  in  London,  and  stated  the  terms  of  his  engage- 
ment with  the  testator,  and  of  which  he  had  been  apprised  by  a  letter  from  the 
testator  himself;  that  Mr.  Mahon  informed  Mr.  Prinsep  of  the  intention  of  the 
testator  to  renew  his  application  to  supersede  the  commission  of  lunacy,  and 
showed  him  the  opinions  of  medical  men,  and  other  statements  and  evidence  on 
which  his  expectation  of  success  was  founded ;  that  Mr.  Prinsep  being  thereby 
led  to  think  more  favoural^ly  of  the  case  of  the  testator  than  he  had  previously 
done,  he  visited  him  in  1844,  both  at  Dover  and  Paris,  and  saw  him  on  several 
occasions,  on  each  of  which  his  conduct  and  conversation  were  rational  and 
sensible ;  that  about  January  in  that  year,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  make  his 
will,  and  made  particular  inquiries  of  Mr.  Prinsep  as  to  who  would  succeed  to 
his  property  in  case  he  left  no  wiU ;    that  Mr.  Prinsep,  in  reply  thereto,  in- 
formed him  that  his  wife  and  sisters  would  divide  it  equally  between  them,  but, 
as  regarded  his  wife,  provided  her  claims  were  not  barred  by  her  marriage 
settlement,  and  as  regarded  his  sisters,  provided  they  were  born  of  the  same 
mother,  and  that  his  father's  marriage  with  his  mother  could  be  proved ;  that 
he  requested  Mr.  Prinsep  to  make  inquiries  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  who,  as  he 
stated,  knew  everything  respecting  their  birth  and  parentage ;  that  Mr.  Prinsep 
had  two  interviews  with  his  Lordship,  who  said  he  believed  that  the  testator 
and  Mrs.  Troup  were  children  who  were  introduced  to  him  at  the  Begum's 
house,  at  Delhi,  but  he  could  give  no  information  about  any  younger  child ; 
that  Mr.  Prinsep  informed  the  testator  of  the  purport  and  effect  of  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Metcalfe,  who  in  reply  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  reserve  of 
his  Lordship,  for  that  he  must  have  known  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
birth  of  Madame  Solaroli,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  his  father  by  a 
slave  girl ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Prinsep  was 
unable  to  consult  him  again ;  that  after  the  first  mention  to  Mr.  Prinsep  of  his 
wish  and  intention  to  make  a  will,  he  repeated  it  on  several  subsequent  occa- 
sions, both  verbally  and  by  letter,  and  requested  Mr.  Prinsep  to  ask  the  solicitor 
to  the  East  India  Company  to  go  to  him  at  Paris  for  that  purpose ;  that  Mr. 
Prinsep  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Lawford,  who  declined  to  make  such  will, 
or  to  advise  the  testator  in  reference  thereto,  by  reason  of  the  testator  having 
some  unsettled  claims  upon  the  East  India  Company  which  it  might  be  his 
duty,  upon  the  part  of  the  Company,  to  resist ;  that  the  testator,  when  in 
London,  in  November,  1848,  again  adverting  to  the  subject,  asked  Mr.  Prinsep 
to  procure  from  his  own  solicitors  a  form  of  a  will  which  he  might  fill  up,  but, 
on  applying  to  Messrs.  Desborough  and  Co.,  he  was  informed  that  no  such 
form  could  be  recommended,  and  upon  further  communication  with  him,  he  re- 
quested Mr.  Prinsep  to  desire  one  of  the  firm  to  call  upon  and  converse  with 
him  on  the  subject;  that  the  testator  never  spoke  to  or  consulted  Mr.  Prinsep 
as  to  the  contents  of  his  intended  will,  and  he  was  ignorant  of  the  purport  of 
it  until  after  his  death,  save  that  he  informed  him  after  its  execution  that  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  executors ;  that  in  or  previous  to  1848,  Mr.  Mahon, 
in  consideration  of  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  testator,  in  procuring 
him  the  enjoyment  of  his  entire  surplus  income,  claimed  to  be  reimbursed  his 
expenses,  and  to  be  compensated  for  his  losses  and  trouble  ;   that  the  testator 
proposed  to  refer  the  claim  to  arbitration,  and  with  a  fuU  knowledge  of  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Prinsep  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  a  concur- 
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rence  in  that  opinion,  urged  Mr.  Prinsep  to  accept  the  office  of  arbitrator, 
which  he  ultimately  consented  to  do,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Mahon  to  act  on  his  behalf;  that  throughout  the  proceedings  and  in- 
quiry before  the  arbitrators,  the  deceased  evinced  himself  to  be  of  sound 
mind;  that  in  the  spring  of  1851,  Dr.  Winslow,  who  was  then  staying  at 
an  hotel  at  Paris,  was  visited  by  the  testator,  and  requested  to  examine  him 
in  case  there  should  be  any  dispute  about  his  will ;  that  Dr.  Winslow  had 
long  and  repeated  interviews  with  him  on  several  successive  days,  during 
about  three  weeks;  that  the  testator  discussed  with  him  the  various  pro- 
ceedings to  supersede  the  commission  of  lunacy  and  the  result,  and  pro- 
duced to  him  various  affidavits  and  other  documents  connected  there- 
with, and  freely  and  unreservedly  conversed  with  him  thereon,  and  especially 
in  respect  to  his  wife,  and  Madame  Solaroli  and  her  husband,  and  as  to 
his  alleged  delusions  in  regard  to  them ;  that  the  testator  throughout  such 
interviews  evinced  himself  to  be  of  perfect  sound  mind ;  that  the  testator, 
when  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  on  the  contment  of  Europe,  was  watched  by  per- 
sons employed  for  that  purpose,  by  or  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  which  were  used 
in  opposing  the  petitions  presented  by  him  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that 
the  testator  was  well  aware  of  it ;  that  Mr.  Charles  Shadwell,  his  solicitor,  in 
reference  to  several  affidavits  filed  in  opposition  to  the  last  petition,  which  came 
on  for  hearing  in  May,  1851,  informed  him  that  they  had  been  treated  by  the 
Court  with  the  contempt  they  deserved,  and  that  the  petition  had  been  op- 
posed in  every  possible  way;  that  on  his  arrival  in  London  in  1851,  he  com- 
plained of  such,  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  his  opponents,  and  especially 
of  his  wife ;  and  at  an  interview  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Prinsep,  produced  and 
commented  in  severe  terms  upon  the  contents  of  a  note  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  her,  in  which  she  solicited  an  interview  with  him ;  that  he  had 
associated  with  common  prostitutes  in  India,  and  that  occasionally,  while  resi- 
dent in  the  Upper  Provinces,  he  had  appeared  in  his  dwelHng-house  and  in 
places  of  public  resort  in  a  state  of  nudity,  or  without  any  article  of  clothing 
except  a  "lungotee"  fastened  round  his  loins  and  hips;  that  from  an  early 
period  of  life  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  oaths  and  profane  and 
angry  expressions  without  cause  or  provocation ;  that  though  lavish  in  his  ex- 
penditure, or  in  his  presents  to  the  women  with  whom  he  cohabited,  and  also 
upon  his  amusements,  yet  he  was  at  all  times  careful  in  the  investigation  of 
pecuniary  demands  upon  him ;  and  that  in  regard  to  his  habits  and  conduct 
there  was  no  change  at  any  time  prior  to  his  decease. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  article  on  Oinomania  is  unavoidably  postponed  until 
our  next  number. 
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STATE  OF  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  AND  THE  INSANE 
IN  lEELAND.* 

We  have  before  us  the  seventh  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Lunatic 
Asylums  in  Ireland,  embodying  an  elaborate  account  of  the  state  of 
the  various  institutions  established  in  that  country,  private  and  public, 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  This  public  document  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  redounds  highly  to 
the  credit  of  the  Inspectors  appointed  by  Government  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  insane,  and  to  regulate  and  control  the  various  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  their  care  and  treatment.  According  to  the  official 
returns,  which  are  made  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1855,  the  number 
of  insane  persons  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Inspectors, 
was  13,493.     They  are  thus  distributed. 

Males.  Females.  Tcial. 

1.  In  District  Lunatic  Asylums    .     .       1720  1802  3522 

2.  In  Central  do.  .     .  84  42  126 

3.  In  Private  do.  .     .         252  207  459 

4.  In  Gaols,  under  1  Vic,  c.  27,  and 

8  &  9  Vic,  c  107 101  55  156 

5.  In  Poorhouses 734  1266  2000 

Total  number  of  Lunatics  under 
Official  Supervision  on  31st 
March,  1855 2891  3372  6263 

6.  At  large,  unprovided  with  asylum 

accommodation,on  31st  March,  1855       4035  3195  7230 

Total  number  of  insane  of  every 

denomination  in  Ireland    .     .       6926  6567  13,493 

*   "  Seventh  Report  on  the  District  Criminal,   and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  in 
Ireland."     Dublin.     1855. 
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There  appears  to  have  been,  since  the  E-eport  of  1851,  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  insane,  to  the  extent  of  1605.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  decrease  of  insane  in  poorhouses  and  in  gaols.  In  1851  there 
were  confined  in  poorhouses  2393  lunatics ;  in  1855  the  number  was 
reduced  to  2000.  In  1851  there  were  upwards  of  500  lunatics  in  the 
Irish  gaols,  whilst  in  1855  there  were  only  156  in  custody.  This 
number  will  be  still  further  reduced,  in  proportion  to  the  extension 
of  additional  accommodation  for  the  insane  in  public  institutions, 
especially  erected  for  their  treatment.  The  Inspectors  have  always 
entertained  strong  objections  to  the  residence  of  insane  persons  in 
such  places,  where  they  must  of  necessity,  considerably  interfere  with 
the  discipline  and  order  which  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  amongst 
prisoners.  Of  the  lunatics  in  poorhouses,  nearly  two-thirds  are  of  the 
female  sex.  The  Inspectors  entertain  grave  objections  to  the  residence 
of  the  insane  in  poorhouses,  justly  observing,  that 

"  It  is  obvious,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  most  suitable  place  for 
every  demented  person,  lunatic  or  idiot,  harmless  or  otherwise,  is  an 
institution  specially  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane,  under  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  experienced  officers  and  atten- 
dants, who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  treatment  of  mental 
disease  in  every  form,  and  directed  and  controlled  by  that  department 
of  the  public  service  to  which  the  supervision  of  all  matters  relating 
to  such  establishments  properly  belongs  ;  and  we  regard  the  question 
as  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  executive,  namely,  whether  the 
time  may  not  have  arrived  for  making  provision  for  the  complete 
separation  of  the  insane  poor  of  every  class,  from  the  sane  portion  of 
the  community  ;  and  which,  whilst  effecting  a  moral  duty  towards  the 
latter,  would  insure  for  the  insane  poor,  idiotic  or  imbecile,  more  care 
and  comfort  than  they  can  possibly  have  in  ordinary  workhouses, 
where  they  cannot  at  all  times  be  secured  against  annoyance  from 
the  ignorant  or  thoughtless  paupers  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
We  feel  that  objections  to  a  change  may  be  advanced  on  financial 
grounds,  and  that  it  may  be  argued,  considering  the  extremely 
low  position  which,  particularly  the  idiotic,  inmates  of  poorhouses 
occupy  in  the  human  family,  both  socially  and  mentally,  that  they 
are  comfortably^  circumstanced  and  sufficiently  well  cared  for  at 
present. 

"  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  attention  and  care  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  these  distressed  classes  cannot  be  efficaciously  extended 
to  them  whilst  they  are  placed  in  institutions  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  asylums ;  and  further,  it  would  be  falling  into  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  even  the  most  miserable  objects  of  mental  incapabihty 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  being  relieved;  for  there  is  no  species  of 
disease  or  affection,  from  the  highest  state  of  maniacal  excitement  to 
the  very  lowest  grade  of  imbecility,  that  does  not  admit  of  cure  or 
alleviation  under  judicious  treatment,  such  alone  as  can  be  obtained  in 
establishments  exclusively  devoted  to  the  object." 
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To  meet  such  a  contingency  the  Inspectors  propose  enlarging  some 
of  the  existing  district  asylums,  by  the  erection,  at  a  small  expendi- 
ture, of  suitable  auxiliary  buildings,  with  large  dormitories  on  the 
ground-floor.  We  consider  this  suggestion  practicable,  and  entitled  to 
serious  consideration.  The  expenditure  of  Asylums  has,  as  might  be 
naturally  supposed,  from  the  high  price  of  provisions,  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  former  years.  The  subjoined  extract  from  the  report  places 
this  matter  in  a  clear  light : — 

"  The  average  cost  of  maintenance,  including  every  expense,  was 
therefore,  as  above,  171.  9s.  4id.  for  the  year  ending  .31st  March,  1854, 
and  191.  15s.  lOd.  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1855,  showing  a 
difference  of  21.  Gs.  6d.  per  head  in  favour  of  the  former  year. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  the  Asylums  containing  most  inmates  exhibit 
the  lowest  averages,  as  Ballinasloe,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  which 
show  for  the  first  year,  conjointly,  an  average  of  15Z.  16s.  lid.,  and 
for  the  second,  18Z.  lO*.  5^d.  Richmond  Asylum,  however,  the  largest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  the 
averages  for  the  two  years,  respectively,  being  171.  4iS.  lid.  and 
211.  17s.  4id. ;  but  the  highest  prices  at  which  the  necessary  commo- 
dities of  life  generally  range  in  the  metropolis,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  this  difference. 

"  The  length  of  time  the  Asylums  have  been  established  appears 
also  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  expenditure,  the  Armagh 
and  Waterford  (the  two  smaUest  District  Asylums  in  Ireland,  and 
which  have  been  in  operation — the  former  for  thirty,  and  the  latter 
for  twenty  years)  showing,  comparatively,  very  low  averages,  while 
those  lately  occupied,  as  Kilkenny,  Killarney,  and  Omagh,  give  the 
highest  averages  of  all,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  incidental  ex- 
penses attendant  on  their  opening. 

"  The  Asylum  at  Cork  is  the  only  one  in  which  no  material  change 
has  occurred,  the  increase  during  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1855, 
being  but  35.  4o?.  per  head  per  annum  on  the  outlay  of  the  preceding 
year,  while  the  increase  in  the  other  establishments  varies  from  11.  to 
\l.,  Londonderry  alone  excepted,  where  a  diminution  has  taken  place 
in  1855.  This  diminution  is,  however,  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Omagh  patients  were  taken  away  in  1854,  thus  leaving  the 
expenditure  for  that  year  to  be  distributed  over  a  reduced  number  of 
inmates. 

"  Looking  to  Ballinasloe,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and 
Richmond  Asylums,  which  taken  together  afford  an  average  of  325 
inmates  each,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1855,  the  annual  out- 
lay in  salaries  and  wages  is  but  3Z.  lis.  per  head,  while  in  the  remain- 
ing eight  Asylums,  which  only  give  an  average  of  150  patients,  we 
have  it  raised  to  5Z.  13*.  Qd.  The  advantage  which  the  larger  insti- 
tutions thus  obtain  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  is,  as  regards  the 
staff,  very  important. 

"  The  several  averages  on  Diet  alone  range  in  1854  from  about  5Z. 
to  71.,  and  in  1855  from  about  71.  to  91. ;  but  in  the  clothing  there  is 
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very  little  difference  between  the  two  years,  in  1854  it  was  11.  4iS.  Sd. 
and  in  1855,  it  was  11.  2s.  9d.  per  head." 

In  reference  to  the  number  of  admissions,  it  appears  that  the  inmates 
of  the  several  district  asylums  on  the  31st  March,  1855,  amounted  to 
3,299  ;  the  number  being  at  the  corresponding  period  of  our  last  Ee- 
port,  2870  ;  or,  1447  males,  and  1423  females  ;  thus  showing  an 
increase  of  429  within  two  years,  namely,  205  males,  and  224  females ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  as  facilities  for  early  admission  have 
been  extended  by  means  of  the  new  district  asylums  which  have  lately 
come  into  operation,  proportionate  advantages  have  been  obtained  both 
in  a  curative  and  sanitary  point  of  view,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  summary,  in  which  the  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths, 
that  have  occurred  during  the  years  1853-4,  and  1854-5,  are  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  two  previous  years.  With  regard  to  the  admissions, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  new  asylums,  viz.,  Kilkenny  and 
Killarney,  were  opened  in  the  year  1852-3,  which  circumstance,  by 
adding  to  the  admissions  for  the  last  two  years  ending  31st  March, 
1853,  to  an  unusual  extent,  renders  the  contrast  in  favour  of  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating  less  remarkable  than  it  otherwise 
would  be. 


Admitted 

Two  Years  ending  31st 
of  March,  1853. 

Two  Years  ending  31st 
of  March,  1855. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

1064 

1039 

2103 

1197 

1114 

2311 

Discharged  during  the  two  years — Cured.    . 
„                             Relieved . 
„                              Not  cured 
„                             Incurable 

Total  Discharged  ..... 

Died  during  the  two  years 

Number  of  Inmates  on  31st  March,  exclu- 
sive of  Island-bridge 

409 
99 

100 
34 

406 
116 

85 

78 

815 

215 

185 

82 

458 

147 

79 

40 

421 
106 

78 
28 

879 

253 

157 

68 

642 

645 

1287 

724 

633 

1357 

277 

253 

530 

268 

257 

525 

1447 

1423 

2870 

1652 

1647 

3299 

The  admissions,  according  to  the  foregoing,  during  the  two  years 
ended  31st  March,  1855,  exceeded  the  admissions  of  the  two  former 
years  by  208,  namely,  133  males,  and  75  females.  The  excess  of 
recoveries  was  64 ;  or,  49  males  and  15  females.  The  number  dis- 
charged cured  being  879,  and  relieved,  253,  which,  taken  together, 
give  a  per  centage  of  49  on  the  admissions  ;  while  the  mortality,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  inmates,  is  less  by  5  than  in  the  two 
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former  years ;  being  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  the  total 
number  under  treatment. 

Great  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  providing  suitable 
occupations  for  the  insane,  and  that  with  the  best  results.  There 
were  employed  on  a»given  day,  which  we  have  taken  as  affording  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the  asylums  in  this  respect,  1891 
persons,  of  whom  962  were  males  and  929  females.  Of  the  males,  441 
were  engaged  in  gardening  and  agricultural  labour;  83  in  various 
trades,  as  weaving,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  &c. ;  and  438  in  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  employments.  Of  the  females,  537  were  occupied 
in  needlework,  spinning,  knitting,  quilting,  and  fancy  work;  134 
in  the  laundries ;  172  in  house  cleaning ;  and  89  in  miscellaneous 
employments. 

The  proportion  of  employed  to  the  whole  number  under  treatment 
is  57  per  cent. ;  a  very  favourable  proportion,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  of  the  3282  patients,  2072  were  probably  incurable,  and  366 
epileptics  and  idiots. 

The  Inspectors  speak  highly  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  to 
the  insane  from  bringing  them  within  the  sphere  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. A  large  majority  of  the  patients  continue  to  attend  the  chapels 
of  the  asylums  on  each  Sunday,  and  by  their  calm  and  collected 
demeanour  during  Divine  service,  evince  a  sense  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  assembled ;  and  it  is  not  alone  on  the  Sundays  but  during  the 
week  many  of  them  look  forward  to  the  visits  of  the  chaplains  with 
the  greatest  anxiety. 

On  this  point  the  Inspectors  observe,  that, 

"  In  the  treatment  of  mental  disease,  our  continued  experience  bears 
us  out  in  the  opinion  '  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  of 
an  hospital  for  the  insane,  are  capable  of  deriving  advantages  from 
that  form  of  religious  observance  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up ; 
and  that  hence  it  becomes  an  obvious  daty  to  provide  the  necessary  means 
of  public  worship  in  every  lunatic  asylum.'  No  doubt,  in  his  general 
ministrations,  and  still  more  in  his  private  communications,  the 
chaplain  of  an  asylum  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  characters  of  his 
hearers,  nor  of  the  great  judgment  and  delicacy  called  for  in  their 
regard.  But  it  is  not  the  patients  alone  who  feel  the  important  advan- 
tages of  the  services  of  ministers  of  religion  in  these  establishments  ; 
for  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  instruction  imparted  by  them,  and 
the  performance  of  divine  service,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  marked  moral 
benefit  on  the  attendants  also,  who  may  be  considered,  from  the  nature 
of  their  duties,  as  in  general  debarred  from  a  due  and  regular  attend- 
ance at  their  respective  places  of  worship  on  Sundays  and  other  days 
of  devotion." 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  that  the  Central  Asylum  erected  at 
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Dun  drum  for  the  safe  custody  of  insane  persons  charged  with  offences 
in  Ireland,  has  from  its  opening  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
number  of  patients  confined  in  the  Asylum  amounts  to  126.  The  ad- 
missions are  restricted  to  cases  of  a  grave  character,  or  to  those  where, 
though  the  offences  might  not  be  very  serious  in  themselves,  the 
offenders  had  evinced  particularly  dangerous  symptoms  or  inveterate 
propensities  of  a  criminal  nature. 

In  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the  criminal  inmates  of  the 
Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  it  appears  that  28,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number  of  patients,  are  pronounced  recovered  or  con- 
valescent, 15  of  whom  have  become  so  within  the  last  two  years. 

"  Had  these  twenty-eight  been  ordinary  inmates  of  an  asylum,  they 
would  have  been  set  free,  each  after  a  probation  of  about  six  weeks ; 
but  in  the  Dundrum  Asylum  their  sojourn  is  much  more  lengthened 
and  indefinite,  as  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  we 
would  not  submit  the  proposition  of  a  discharge  without  an  unbroken 
restoration  of  mind,  coupled  with  exemplary  good  conduct,  for  a 
twelvemonth,  as  the  very  shortest  period." 

We  have  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal  contrasted  the 
state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  confinement  and  liberation  of 
criminal  lunatics  in  this  country  to  that  liberal,  enlightened,  and  philo- 
sophic mode  of  procedure  adopted  so  successfully  in  the  sister  country. 
In  England,  in  criminal  cases,  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity  is 
tantamount  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  imprisonment  too  under 
the  most  degrading,  humiliating,  and  painful  circumstances.  Whilst 
under  the  affliction  of  dire  disease,  destroying  all  power  of  rational 
thought  and  healthy  self-control,  and  that,  too,  when  the  mind  is 
often  tortured  by  wild  and  terrible  phantasies,  an  overt  act  of  crime 
is  committed.  Insanity  is  urged  as  an  extenuating  plea, — the  jury 
fully  recognising  the  irresponsibility  of  the  prisoner,  acquit  him  of 
the  charge,  and  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity," 
is  properly  recorded.  The  unhappy  lunatic,  who  is  no  more  account- 
able for  his  criminal  act  than  a  man  would  be  for  the  wanderings  of 
his  intellect  whilst  under  the  influence  of  a  disturbed  dream,  instead 
of  being  transferred,  after  acquittal,  to  the  kind  care  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  is,  like  a  common  felon,  handed  over  to  a  public  officer, 
and  forthwith  sent  to  the  criminal  department  of  one  of  our  public 
Asylums,  there  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  wretched  days  as  the 
miserable  companion  of  idiots,  and  as  the  associate  of  the  worst  class 
of  insane  criminals.  His  attack  of  insanity,  provocative  of  the  offence 
for  which  he  was  tried,  may  have  been  temporary  and  transient  in  its 
character,  similar,  for  illustration,  to  that  of  puerperal  mental  derange- 
ment.    The  law,  however,  in  its  profound  wisdom,  recognises  amongst 
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criminal  lunatics,  no  distinction  of  classes.  A  man  once  criminally 
insane,  continues  so  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  A  recovery  is 
viewed  as  an  impossibility,  and  liberation  from  restraint  highly  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  society.  The  law,  owing  to  its 
harshness  in  this  particular,  often  stultifies  itself.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, a  case  of  recent  occurrence,  which  has,  unhappily  for  all  parties 
concerned,  obtained  a  painful  notoriety.  An  amiable  and  intellectual 
lady,  much  beloved  and  highly  respected  in  private  life,  the  wife  of  a 
distinguished  physician,  in  a  paroxysm  of  obvious  and  unmistakeable 
monomaniacal  delirium,  abstracts  from  a  shop  an  article  of  insignifi- 
cant value.  The  facts  connected  with  the  offence,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  party;  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively demonstrated,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  existence  of 
a  morbid  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  criminal  act.  This  was  apparent  to  all  the  medical  men  who 
were  consulted,  as  well  as  to  the  eminent  counsel  employed  to  conduct 
her  defence.  No  rational  or  right-thinking  person  at  all  cognisant  of 
the  facts  that  could  have  been  deposed  to  at  the  trial,  entertained 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  absence  of  all  criminality,  or  as  to 
the  certainty  of  her  acquittal  at  the  hands  of  a  British  jury.  Why, 
then,  it  will  be  asked,  was  not  medical  evidence  forthcoming  at  this 
lady's  trial,  and  the  plea  of  insanity  urged  in  extenuation  of  her 
offence  ?  We  will  briefly  answer  the  interrogatory.  It  was  apparent 
to  the  able  legal  advisers  engaged  in  the  case,  that  if  this  unhappy 
lady,  who,  in  a  moment  of  delirious  excitement,  and  consequent  loss 
of  self  control,  had  brought  herself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law, 
were  to  escape  on  the  plea  of  legal  irresponsibility  caused  by  mental 
derangement,  she  would  inevitably  pass  from  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  to  the  dreary  and  desolate  wards  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and 
that  no  effbrts  that  might  be  subsequently  made  to  effect  her  libera- 
tion would  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  The  husband  of  the  lady, 
as  well  as  his  legal  advisers,  had  a  clear  perception  of  this  painful 
alternative,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  lay  before  the  jury  a  clear 
and  succint  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  it  to  their 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity  to  decide  the  issue.  Had  the  state  of 
the  law  not  have  been  so  manifestly  defective,  another  course  would 
have  been  pursued,  but  it  was  thought  safer  to  run  the  risk  of  a  con- 
viction, with  its  accompanying  obloquy  and  punishment,  than  urge  as 
an  excuse  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  thus  incur  the  danger  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  among  the  insane.*     The  law  pretends  to  acquit,  on  the 

*  We  copy  the  subjoined  particulars  from  the  police  reports  of  the  Times  of 
September  5th.  We  are  reluctant  to  make  any  observations  ofiensive  to  the 
magisti-ate  whose  duty  it  was  to  adjudicate  in  the  painful  case  referred  to  in  the 
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ground  of  irresponsibility,  induced  by  diseased  brain  and  disordered 

mind,  and  i/et  punishes  those  so  acquitted  with  the  severest  penalty 

short  of  actual  death  upon  the  scaffold!     This  anomalous  state  of  the 

law  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  and  civilized  community.     We  freely 

admit  that  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  liberation  of  per- 

above  remarks.  He  was  at  the  time  exposed  to  severe  animadversion  for  his 
alleged  harsh  and  somewhat  Spartan  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case.  Influenced, 
we  have  no  doubt,  by  a  nervous  anxiety  to  administer  equal  justice  to  rich  and  poor, 
he  somewhat  strained  his  judicial  functions,  and  instead  of  adopting  the  humane 
view  of  the  lamentable  position  in  which  the  lady  had  placed  herself,  and  at  once 
viewing  the  matter  before  him  in  its  proper  light,  he,  by  taking  the  extreme  course, 
and  sending  the  case  to  trial,  inflicted  an  amount  of  mental  anguish  upon  the 
numerous  members  of  a  much  repected  family  beyond  the  reach  of  all  remedy.  Let 
our  readers  contrast  this  proceeding  with  the  benevolent  and  enlightened  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Jardine  in  the  case  that  came  judicially  before  him. 

"Bow-street. — Jane  Moseley,  a  young  lady  residing  at  10,  Momington-place, 
Hampstead-road,  was  charged  before  Mr.  Jardine  with  stealing  a  papier  mach^ 
portfolio,  worth  5«.,  the  property  of  Lavinia  Price,  of  18,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury- 
square. 

"  Ellen  Woodward  stated  that  she  was  a  hotisemaid  in  the  service  of  the  prose- 
cutrix. On  Monday  evening  the  prisoner  called  at  the  residence  of  her  mistress, 
and  requested  to  see  the  first-floor  apartments,  which  were  to  be  let  furnished. 
Witness  showed  her  up  into  the  drawing-room,  upon  which  the  prisoner  requested 
her  to  fetch  a  glass  of  water.  Witness  ran  down  stairs  for  this  purpose,  and  while 
she  was  returning  with  it  saw  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  house.  The 
circumstance  having  excited  her  suspicion,  she  hastened  back  to  the  drawing-room 
to  see  if  anything  had  been  removed,  and,  missing  the  portfolio  from  the  table,  fol- 
lowed the  prisoner  into  the  street,  and  accused  her  of  stealing  it.  The  prisoner 
denied  the  charge,  but  witness  insisted  on  bringing  her  back  to  the  house.  The 
prisoner  then  produced  the  portfolio  from  under  her  shawl,  and  off'ered  witness  5s. 
not  to  say  anything  about  it.  A  policeman  was  called,  liowever,  and  she  was 
given  into  custody, 

"The  prisoner  sobbed  bitterly  during  the  examination  of  the  witness,  and 
declined  to  say  anything  to  the  charge. 

"The  mother  of  the  prisoner,  who  appeared  equally  distressed,  stated  that  she 
was  a  widow.  She  had  two  daughters,  both  of  them  sufi"ering  from  affliction,  the 
prisoner's  sister  being  at  the  present  moment  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  The 
prisoner  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and,  from  causes  peculiar  to  her  time  of  life, 
was  subject  to  fits  of  mental  aberration.  At  such  times  she  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  responsible  being. 

"  Mr.  Jardine  inquired  if  any  medical  evidence  to  this  effect  could  be  produced. 

"  The  mother  having  replied  in  the  afiirmative,  the  case  was  put  back  till  a  later 
period  of  the  day,  to  enable  her  to  do  so, 

"  A  gentleman,  whose  name  did  not  reach  us,  but  who  stated  that  he  was  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  residing  in  Caroline- street,  Bedford-square,  waited  subsequently 
upon  the  magistrate,  and  informed  his  worship  that  he  had  known  the  prisoner's 
family  for  many  years.  They  were  of  the  highest  respectability.  The  prisoner,  he 
was  aware,  was  an  occasional  sufferer  from  illness  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  at  such 
times  he  had  known  her  mind  to  be  slightly  affected. 

"Mr.  Jardine.  —Do  you  speak  as  a  friend,  or  have  you  attended  her  pro- 
fessionally 1 

"Witness.— I  have  attended  her  professionally. 

"  Mr.  Jardine, — You  are  prepared  to  assure  me,  then,  from  your  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  her  mind  has  been  so  affected  at  times  as  to  make  her  unconscious 
of  what  she  is  doing  ? 

"  Witness. — Yes,  at  short  intervals. 

"Mr.  Jardine. — I  think  this  is  a  case,  then,  in  which  I  ought  to  restore  tl;e 
prisoner  to  her  friends.     She  may  be  given  up  to  her  mother. 

"The  prisoner  was  accordingly  discharged." 
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sons  tried  for  capital  offences,  but  is  there  not,  we  ask,  a  large 
number  of  persons  at  this  moment  confined  in  the  criminal  wards  of 
our  public  Lunatic  Asylums  for  the  commission  of  trivial  offences 
against  the  law,  who  might  be  either  safely  liberated  from  all  restraint 
or  be  subjected  to  a  modified  and  less  offensive  kind  of  surveillance  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  Report.  When  speaking  of  the  liberation  of 
homicidal  cases,  the  Inspectors  observe,  that, 

"One  patient  alone,  a  respectable  married  female,  who  destroyed  her 
infant  whist  labouring  under  puerperal  mania,  has  been  liberated  since 
the  date  of  our  last  Report.  We  shall  have  occasion,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  to  lay  before  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, for  his  consideration,  seven  or  eight  cases  as  fit  subjects  for 
freedom.  Of  these  cases,  three  were  acquitted  of  homicide  ;  but  being 
now  for  over  four  years  under  our  immediate  supervision,  and  certified 
by  the  attendant  physicians  to  be  free  of  every  symptom  of  mental 
derangement,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  been  uniformly  quiet, 
industrious,  and  well  conducted,  we  feel  justified  in  the  course  we  pro- 
pose— the  more  so  as  they  undertake  to  emigrate ;  two  having  already 
received  money  for  the  passage  out  to  join  their  families. 

"  Independent  of  the  exercise  of  clemency  itself,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  very  fact  of  opening  the  gates  of  an  asylum  such  as  the  Dun- 
drum,  and  affording  egress  to  objects  deemed  worthy  of  it,  produces  a 
beneficial  and  tranquillizing  influence  over  those  who  remain  behind, 
and  who,  if  finding  no  prospective  hope  of  freedom  on  recovery,  but 
obliged  to  regard  their  future  doom  as  the  companions  of  madmen, 
might,  from  their  very  numbers,  become  most  dangerous  and  difficult  to 
control.  There  are  two  individuals,  both  respectably  connected,  acquitted 
of  very  aggravated  assaults,  and  who  being  now,  and  indeed  since  their 
transference  to  the  asylum,  quite  well,  might  be  liberated ;  but  as  the 
parties  on  whom  the  assaults  were  committed  (one  the  father,  the  other 
a  solicitor)  object  to  their  enlargement,  in  deference  to  strong  personal 
apprehensions,  and  aware  of  the  responsibility  we  might  incur  if  any 
thing  untoward  subsequently  took  place,  we  are  unwilling  to  interfere. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  should  those  justifiable  fears  subside,  or 
if  some  arrangement  can  be  effected  by  us  between  the  various  parties, 
we  trust  they  may  then  participate  in  the  same  consideration  extended 
by  Grovernment  to  others. 

In  alluding  to  the  importance  of  inquiring  into  the  antecedents  of 
criminal  lunatics,  and  suggesting  modifications  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  them,  the  Inspectors  observe : — 

"  It  would  be  very  desirable  in  all  important  cases,  as  when  a  party 
is  acquitted,  on  the  plea  of  lunacy,  of  murder,  or  of  a  serious  attempt 
on  the  life  of  another,  that  the  antecedents  to  the  act  should  at  the 
time  be  judicially  investigated.  Once  insanity  is  established — and 
it  generally  happens  to  be  the  first  point  urged  in  defence — the  case 
closes ;  and  those  exciting  causes,  or  incidental  circumstances,  likely  to 
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modify  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  regard  to  a  prisoner  thoroughly- 
responsible  for  his  conduct,  are  left  unquestioned.  Thus  the  lunatic 
labours  under  a  disadvantage  in  one  respect ;  for  though  acquitted  of  a 
moral  crime,  he  may  still  become  the  penal  sufferer  by  a  more  length- 
ened confinement.  Amongst  other  instances  under  our  cognizance,  as 
illustrative  of  this  view,  we  shall  refer  to  three :  the  first,  that  of  a 
man  in  the  Central  Asylum,  who  it  was  proved,  whilst  labouring  under 
maniacal  excitement  from  jealousy  towards  his  wife  in  consequence  of 
her  supposed  freedom  of  conduct,  committed  homicide.  On  recovery 
from  his  insanity  he  was  brought  to  trial,  when  the  fact  was  proved. 
This  person  is  now  quite  sane,  and  has  been  so  for  some  years.  The 
second  instance  we  may  adduce  in  the  person  of  a  man,  who,  in  a  scuffle, 
inflicted  a  wound  which  ultimately  caused  death ;  he  was  acquitted  on 
the  plea  of  being  deranged  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  The  third 
is  one  of  a  peculiar  character,  for  the  individual  in  question,  acquitted 
also  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  complains  that  he  has  thereby  been  most 
unfairly  and  harshly  treated  ;  that  he  never  was  deranged ;  that  the 
offence  he  committed  was  the  result  of  the  hardship  and  injustice 
he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  another,  and  of  his  consequent  anger  and 
excitement ;  and  that  had  he  been  tried  regularly,  and  found  guilty, 
he  would  have  escaped  with  a  comparatively  short  imprisonment. 

"  The  records  alone  of  the  fact  of  trial,  and  the  cause  of  acquittal, 
exist  in  these  and  similar  cases  ;  but  it  would  be  most  satisfactory  if 
such  records  were  coupled  with  the  official  information  of  attendant 
circumstances,  in  order  that,  when  submitting  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  we  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  ample 
materials  for  his  Excellency's  decision;  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  we 
were  justified  in  stating  them.  So  long  as  an  asylum — no  matter 
under  what  denomination,  be  ib  even  that  of  criminal — is  made  the 
receptacle  of  our  unfortunate  fellow  creatures,  who,  in  the  hour  of 
grievous  mental  derangement,  have  committed  offences  in  themselves 
the  most  appalling,  or  of  those  who,  subsequent  to  sentence,  may  lose 
their  reason  altogether,  so  long  its  inmates  have  a  claim  on  our  kind- 
liest sympathies ;  it  ceases,  however,  to  fulfil  its  object  if,  through  a 
mistaken  benevolence,  or  from  want  of  a  scrutiny  into  the  particulars 
of  each  case,  it  should  become  the  residence  of  parties  for  whom  it  was 
not  legitimately  intended,  or  should  an  immunity  for  the  undeserving 
be  secured  within  its  precincts." 

Reverting  to  the  statistics  in  the  Report,  it  appears,  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  criminal  lunatics  returned  as  cured,  twelve  were  homi- 
cidal cases,  nine  being  males  and  three  females.  Up  to  the  time  of 
making  the  report  the  total  number  of  homicidal  cases  admitted  into 
the  Dundrum  Asylum,  were  thirty -five  males  and  nineteen  females. 
The  most  frequent  kind  of  homicide  among  the  men  is  wife  murder. 
No  less  than  eight  committed  this  offence,  independent  of  those  who 
attempted  it,  but  fortunately  without  effect.  This  fact,  at  first  sight, 
might  seem  to  argue  less  constancy,  fidelity,  and  tenderness  with  the 
male  sex  ;  but  there  are  strong  causes  to  explam  away,  or  at  least 
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reduce  the  force  of  the  conclusion ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  occa- 
sionally, among  the  first  and  most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease 
with  lunatics,  may  be  reckoned  a  mistrust  and  aversion  to  members  of 
their  own  family,  and  to  those  particularly  with  whom  they  had  been 
united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection,  and  who,  if  physically  weaker, 
in  case  any  control  is  attempted,  are  most  exposed  to  suffer  from  their 
violence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  record  of  a  female  killing  her 
husband,  the  most  common  mode  of  destruction  among  women  being 
infanticide,  of  which  there  was  lately  a  very  melancholy  instance  in 
the  Dundrum  Asylum.  Great  commiseration  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
many  who  come  within  this  category  ;  for  we  can  fully  imagine  how 
shame  and  anguish  must  weigh  on  an  unfortunate  and  betrayed  female, 
with  enfeebled  system,  what  strong  temptations  induce  her  to  evade 
the  censure  of  the  world  in  the  destruction  of  the  evidence  of  her  guilt, 
by  a  crime  that  outrages  her  most  powerful  instinct,  maternal  love  of 
offspring.  The  thought  of  such  a  fearful  exposure  no  doubt  may  lead 
to  some  sudden  and  impulsive  act,  for  which,  as  generally  happens,  she 
is  judged  with  the  utmost  leniency  ;  but  still,  unless  the  deed  is  ac- 
companied with,  and  followed  by  distinct  symptoms  of  insanity,  the 
difiicult  question  presents  itself:  Is  such  a  person — sane  imme- 
diately after  the  act,  sane  at  trial,  and  sane  on  admission — to  remain 
for  life — or  if  not  for  life,  for  what  period — the  inmate  of  an  asylum, 
and  the  associate  of  lunatics  ? 

The  subjoined  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  particular  tendencies 
of  the  insane,  homicidal  and  suicidal,  their  fixity  of  delusion,  respon- 
sibility, and  peculiarities,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

"  With  regard  to  the  existence  of  particular  fixed  tendencies  among 
the  insane,  we  are  sure  it  will  be  both  agreeable  and  interesting  to 
your  Excellency  to  be  informed,  that  although  the  Dundrum  Asylum 
is  specially  erected  for  criminal  lunatics,  and  contains  so  many  who 
have  deprived  their  fellow  creatures  of  existence,  our  experience  of  its 
inmates  would  almost  ignore  propensities  of  a  decidedly  homicidal 
character,  although  there  are  some  patients  in  it  with  marked  suicidal 
inclinations.  We  are  aware  of  three  only  who  have  evinced  this  de- 
structive propensity —  a  convict  from  Spike  Island,  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  burglary,  and  two  men  who  committed  murder;  one 
of  them,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  innately  malevolent,  for  he 
labours  under  a  double  delusion,  inasmuch  as  he  thinks  if  he  can 
succeed  in  killing  some  person,  he  will  thereby  obtain  his  freedom  here, 
and  secure  heaven  hereafter.  We  would,  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of 
humanity,  be  disposed  to  infer  that  some  of  the  most  serious  offenders 
in  the  Asylum  have  become  so  more  from  accidental  causes  than  from 
an  original  malignity  of  disposition. 

"  Revolving  on  the  whole  class  of  homicides  and  those  who  have  com- 
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mitted  dangerous  assaults  on  the  person,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  how 
far  responsibility  may  or  may  not  be  occasionally  attached  to  certain 
individual  acts.  When  persons  are  thoroughly  insane,  it  is  clear  they 
are  accountable  for  no  crime,  however  frightful  in  itself;  practically, 
however,  from  experience  we  would  conclude  that  lunacy  has  not 
always  been  so  developed  as  to  destroy  every  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  a  consequent  feeling  of  responsibility  ;  whilst  it  may  have  happened 
in  a  case  or  two  within  our  cognizance  that  insanity  was  assumed  to 
escape  the  ends  of  justice. 

"  The  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  liberating  lunatics  from  the 
Central  Asylum  after  recovery,  and  the  length  of  their  subsequent 
detention — for  it  is  only  by  warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  based 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  physicians  and  the  final  report  of  the 
Inspectors,  that  they  are  set  free — has  afforded  some  precise  informa- 
tion on  a  point  which  is  not  so  satisfactorily  arrived  at  in  ordinary  in- 
stitutions, from  which  patients  are  promptly  discharged — viz.,  the 
permanency  of  cure.  We  have  several  cases  where  the  parties  seemed 
to  have  recovered  their  reason  perfectly,  and  relapsed.  One  man  (a 
homicide)  who  was  steady  and  rational  for  nearly  three  years,  became, 
without  apparent  cause,  suddenly  and  boisterously  insane ;  and  now 
again,  at  an  interval  of  four  months,  is  tranquil  and  quite  collected. 
Another,  who  came  in  highly  excited,  continued  so,  with  little  varia- 
tion, for  two  years,  when  he  rapidly  got  well  to  all  appearance,  re- 
mained so  about  eighteen  months,  and  is  now  again  as  bad  as  ever. 
Some  continue  well  for  months,  and  then  relapse  ;  and  while  under  all 
the  favourable  circumstances  which  comfort,  regularity,  and  a  healthy 
residence  can  produce.  A  peculiarity  has  hitherto  marked  these  re- 
current attacks — with  one  exception,  they  have  been  confined  to  the 
male  sex. 

"  Occasionally,  too,  it  has  come  within  our  observation  that  a 
perfect  restoration  of  the  mental  powers  takes  place,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  an  undeviating  reasonableness  of  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, although  the  original  delusion,  which  led  to  acts  the  most  insane, 
continues  in  full  force.  We  gave,  in  a  former  Keport,  the  details  of  a 
ease  where  the  captain  of  a  ship  killed  seven  of  his  crew  at  a  short 
distance  off  Cork  harbour.  For  twelve  consecutive  years,  this  man 
had  periodical  attacks  of  violent  madness  ;  within  the  last  four,  how- 
ever, he  has  shown  no  symptom  whatever  of  disease  ;  his  time  is  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  pious  reading;  though  never  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  of  his  offence  (according  to  an  established  rule  in  the  Asylum), 
still,  of  his  own  accord,  he  has  lately  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
crew  actually  mutinied  with  intent  to  murder  him.  The  delusion  is 
thus  as  fixed  as  ever,  and,  did  a  second  opportunity  present  itself,  the 
consequences,  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  might,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, be  alike  unfortunate. 

"As  may  be  supposed,  in  an  institution  such  as  the  Dundrum 
Asylum,  many  of  the  patients  are  at  times  highly  excited  and  intract- 
able ;  others  morose  and  reserved,  as  if,  in  the  sort  of  twilight  iutelli- 
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gence  tliey  retained,  their  minds  were  engrossed  with  one  train  of 
ideas,  or  some  painful  remembrance  of  the  past. 

"  Among  others  we  have  a  remarkable  case  of  this  character  in  a 
homicide,  who  for  five  years,  with  only  three  exceptions,  where  he 
suddenly  made  some  short  and  angry  observations,  has  maintained  an 
unbroken  silence  ;  he  smiles  occasionally,  if  he  hears  anything  amusing, 
but  never  condescends  to  laugh.  This  man  will  stand  with  his  head 
bent  to  his  chest  for  four  or  five  hours  together  in  the  same  exact 
position,  and  resist  being  moved  simply  by  the  vis  inertiae ;  yet  he 
goes,  when  called,  to  his  meals,  and  behaves  most  correctly  at  table. 
At  the  female  side  too,  there  is  an  infanticide,  very  taciturn  and  re- 
served, with  a  strong  predisposition  to  self-destruction ;  her  attempts 
are  always  with  broken  glass,  which  she  endeavou;rs  to  secrete  ;  scissors 
and  knives  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  her.  A  gloom  hangs  over  this 
woman  ;  her  conversation  is  most  rational — in  the  one  object  alone,  and 
by  the  one  mode  of  attaining  it,  is  her  insanity  displayed.  We  men- 
tion these  individual  cases  as  characteristic  of  many,  and  thus  illus- 
trating to  your  Excellency,  on  subjects  more  or  less  professional,  that 
general  information  which  we  would  desire  to  convey. 

"  With  the  exception  of  two  attempts  at  life,  but  neither  fatal,  we 
have  had  no  serious  cases  to  refer  to  officially  since  the  date  of  our  last 
Report.  In  the  first  instance,  a  lunatic  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  his 
own  neck  with  a  razor  ;  in  the  second,  a  convict  from  Spike  Island,  at 
the  time  deemed  quite  harmless  (but  who  has  since  evinced  a  cold, 
malignant  disposition) ,  stealthily  getting  behind  one  of  his  companions, 
whose  verses  and  sarcasms  give  occasional  annoyance,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  a  piece  of  iron  he  had  secreted  for  the  purpose,  causing 
a  large  compound  fracture,  through  which  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brain  was  discharged.  Dr.  Harrison,  the  Visiting  Physician,  was  in 
immediate  attendance,  and  removed  several  pieces  of  depressed  bone ; 
after  remaining  comatose  for  four  days,  the  man  recovered  rapidly, 
without  an  unfavourable  symptom,  and  without  the  slightest  change 
or  remission  of  his  insanity.  By  a  strange  coincidence  this  patient  was 
noted  for  his  memory,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  he  repeated  a  long 
string  of  words  the  most  incongruous.  The  wound,  with  a  consider- 
able loss  of  brain,  was  (phrenologically  speaking)  exactly  in  the  region 
of  the  organ  of  memory;  his  recollection,  however,  continues  quite 
unimpaired." 

The  remarks  of  the  Inspector  with  regard  to  private  asylums  in 
Ireland  we  publish  in  another  part  of  our  Journal. 

The  following  is  a  Eeturn  of  Patients  in  Private  Lunatic  Asylums  on 
3Lst  December,  1854,  classified  as  to  Professions,  &c. 

Males.        Females. 

Married 48  57 

Single  or  Widowed    .......     204  150 

Total 459 
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PeEVIOUS  PROFESSIONS  OR  OCCUPATIONS  : 

Army 35 

Navy 3 

Church 19 

Law 18 

Medicine 6 

Students 15 

In  Trade 36 

Other  occupations 49 

Farmers 16 

No  occupation 272 


Total  in  Asylums  .     .     459 

Kales.         Females. 
Found  Lunatic  by  Inquisition      ...       19  7 

Sent  by  Authority  of  Friends  ....     233  200 

Total 459 

The  appendix  contains  a  vast  body  of  interesting  and  important 
statistical  and  tabular  statements,  apparently  drawn  up  with  great  care. 


REMAEKS  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  PERSUASION,  DEGREE  OF 
EDUCATION,  AND  EMPLOYMENTS  OF  PERSONS  AFEECTED 
WITH  INSANITY. 

BY  JOHN  WEBSTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Phyaiciana,  Sfe. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  managing  committee  of  Bethlem  Hospital  adopted,  at 
my  recommendation,  a  series  of  tables  illustrating  various  important  facts 
respecting  the  lunatics  admitted  and  placed  under  treatment  in  that  institu- 
tion. Since  the  period  mentioned,  these  valuable  and  instructive  records  have 
been  regularly  continued,  and  now  constitute  highly  useful  documents  for 
reference.  During  the  period  embraced  by  the  elaborate  statistical  returns 
thus  accumulated,  3599  msane  patients  have  been  admitted  into  the  curable 
wards  of  the  above  named  establishment,  all  bein^  only  recently  attacked  with 
mental  disease.  Of  these,  the  largest  proportion  were  females,  the  exact 
number  of  that  sex  being  2074;  whereas  only  1325  were  male  lunatics,  the 
ratio  thus  amounting  to  fifty-six  per  cent,  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter 
division;  which  statement  conclusively  demonstrates  the  greater  prevalence 
of  insanity  among  women  than  men,  throughout  the  general  metropoHtan 
population. 

Much  interesting  information  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  above  tables  ;  and  if  the  aggregate  facts  are  properly  arranged,  some  curious 
practical  deductions  may  be  thereby  likewise  obtained.  Believing  a  few  cursory 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  religious  persuasion,  degree  of  education,  and  dijf- 
ferent  employments  of  the  numerous  lunatic  persons  of  both  sexes  received  at 
Bethlem  Hospital,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  will  not  be  considered  unim- 
portant, or  out  of  place  in  the  Psychological  Journal,  I  would  therefore  beg 
leave  to  direct  its  readers'  attention  to  the  subject  now  proposed  for  discussion. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce,  from  present  data,  any  special  inferences 
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in  regard  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  lunacy,  amongst  different  religious 
persuasions :  its  prevalence  in  ignorant  contrasted  with  persons  of  education : 
or  the  influence  which  particular  kinds  of  employments  may  actually  exert 
upon  individuals.  Some  general  approximation  to  the  truth  can  only  be  ex- 
pected. Nevertheless,  the  large  array  of  figures  which  have  been  thus  brought 
into  juxtaposition,  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  extremely  useful  to  every 
investigator. 

Influenced  by  such  motives,  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the  part 
first  proposed  for  inquiry ;  namely,  tlie  religious  persuasion  of  lunatics  admitted. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  largest  number  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
nearly  two-thiras,  or  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  admissions  being 
members  of  that  religious  community.  More  females  than  males  were  however 
enumerated  in  this  category,  or  972  of  the  latter  sex  to  1559  of  the  former, 
and  so  making  a  total  of  2531  individuals  belonging  to  the  national  religious 
establishment.  The  next  most  numerous  body  were  Independents,  of  whom  234 
came  under  treatment,  81  being  males,  and  nearly  twice  as  many,  or  153 
females.  Wesleyans  follow :  the  total  of  that  persuasion  being  144  persons, 
comprising  57  of  the  male,  and  87  of  the  other  sex.  Baptists  appear  next  in 
the  scale :  these  comprise  129  persons,  or  50  males  and  79  females.  After- 
wards Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  the  total  admissions  reached  120,  giving 
50  male  and  70  female  lunatics.  Then  Presbyterians :  73  members  of  that 
body  having  been  received,  the  sexes  being  nearly  equal,  or  34  males  to  39 
females.  The  Jews  occupy  the  next  position:  47  Israelites,  of  whom  the  sexes 
were  almost  the  same  in  number,  or  23  male  to  24  female  lunatic  patients 
being  included  in  the  division.  Dissenters  supplied  only  37  individuals,  10 
being  male,  and  only  seven  female  patients ;  whilst  the  remamder,  although  com- 
prising varied  and  even  very  opposite  shades  of  religious  opinions,  were,  how- 
ever, few  in  number  taken  specificallv.  Thus,  six  were  Unitarian;  five  being 
men,  and  only  one  woman.  Plymouth  Brethren  also  supplied  six  patients,  of 
whom  two  were  males  and  four  females.  Again,  Lady  Huntingdon  likewise 
furnished  six  proselytes,  two  being  male,  and  four  female  lunatics.  Deists 
and  Atheists  actually  amounted  to  five  persons,  but  aU  men.  Swedenborgians 
gave  two  males.  Ranters,  one  patient  of  each  sex.  Quakers  occupied  a 
similar  position.  Moravians  supplied  one  male.  Sandemanians,  Socialists, 
and  the  Greek  Church  also  one  male  patient  each.  And  lastly,  Antinomians, 
Brownites,  and  Irvin^ites,  were  respectively  represented  by  one  insane  female 
belonging  to  each  of  these  so-called  religious  communities.  The  remaining 
27  male  and  43  female  lunatic  inmates  treated  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  making  a 
total  of  70  persons,  being  reported  as  "not  ascertained"  in  respect  of  their 
specific  denomination. 

The  mental  culture,  or  degree  of  education,  which  the  lar^e  number  of  j)er- 
sons  comprised  in  the  present  inquiry  had  acquired,  previous  to  becoming 
insane,  and  so  rendering  them  proper  subjects  for  confinement,  now  comes 
under  review ;  and  upon  this  interesting  question  some  curious  information 
has  been  acquired.  Of  the  total  3599  inmates  received  into  this  institution, 
208  were  lunatics  who  had  previously  obtained  a  sui3erior  education,  and  some 
even  were  exceedingly  accomplished;  the  sexes  being  nearly  equal,  or  102 
males  to  106  females.  With  reference  to  sex,  the  proportion  of  highly  edu- 
cated persons  was  greater  amongst  men  than  women,  seeing  the  ratio  was 
one  in  every  thirteen  of  the  former,  but  only  one  in  every  twenty  of  the  latter 
division  of  inmates.  Patients  whose  education  was  reported  good,  that  is, 
could  both  read  and  write,  amounted  altogether  to  890  individuals,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  admitted.  The  figures  representing  each  sex 
being  almost  similar,  or  425  males  to  465  females,  which  however  gives  re- 
spectively one  in  every  three  male  lunatics  admitted  able  to  read  and  write, 
whilst  only  two  in  every  nine  women  had  even  acquired  that  limited  education. 
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Those  who  could  only  read,  but  were  wholly  incapable  of  writing,  both  sexes 
included,  amounted  to  the  very  large  number  of  1887  persons,  making  not  less 
than  52"40  per  cent.,  or  upwards  of  half  the  entire  admissions.  Here,  again, 
the  females  appeared  even  more  ignorant  than  the  male  patients,  1181  of  the 
former  being  able  only  to  read,  whilst  706  males  came  within  that  category. 
Lastly,  417  human  beings,  out  of  3599  once  endued  with  reason,  but  now  de- 
prived of  that  inestimable  blessing,  had  never  received  any  kind  of  mental 
education  whatever,  being  steeped,  ever  since  birth,  in  the  most  crass  ignorance, 
and  wholly  incapable  either  of  wielding  a  pen,  or  still  less  knowing  the 
alphabet. 

So  lamentable  a  circumstance,  that  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  aggregate  patients 
admitted  into  this  charity,  where  parish  paupers  are  seldom  received,  and  the 
recipients  of  its  bounty  are,  in  a  large  proportion,  comiected  with  tradesmen 
or  the  mechanical  classes  of  society,  should  be  found  in  such  an  abject  condi- 
tion as  neither  to  know  how  to  write  nor  even  to  read,  speaks  trumpet-tongued 
against  the  negligence  of  parents,  guardians,  and  parochial  authorities  ;  whilst 
it  clearly  shows  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  ere  popular  ignorance  shall 
be  entirely  dispelled.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  number  of  females  who 
were  thus  classified,  or  living  hitherto,  so  to  speak,  in  perfect  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness, was  much  greater  than  amongst  males,  the  amount  being  325  females,  or 
15*66  per  cent,  of  the  entire  admissions;  whereas,  only  92  male  lunatics 
were  similarly  situated,  being  nearly  seven  per  cent ,  or  under  half  the  ratio 
recorded  amongst  the  other  sex.  Such  facts  are  exceedingly  interesting ;  but 
whether  insanity  is  more  liable  to  affect  ignorant  minds,  and  those  never  im- 
proved by  any  mental  culture,  cannot  be  authoritatively  asserted  from  the  data 
thus  hitherto  obtained,  although  the  present  statements  tend,  in  some  measure, 
to  prove  such  an  inference ;  seeing  so  many  persons,  especially  females,  whose 
intellectual  faculties  had  never  been  cultivated,  nor  attempts  made  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  usual  manner,  come  within  this  category. 
It  seems,  however,  a  generally  received  and  well-founded  opinion,  that  persons 
of  education,  or  individuals  whose  intellects  have  been  properly  trained,  espe- 
cially in  the  exact  sciences,  and  embued  with  practical  information,  but  not 
weakened  through  inane  absurd  accomplishments,  however  fashionable,  or  their 
feelings  excited  by  meretricious  systems  of  teaching,  are  far  likelier  to  continue 
mentally  sane,  than  parties  belonging  to  the  uncultivated  and  ignorant  classes. 
Psychologists  may  therefore  fairly  infer,  even  from  the  facts  now  reported,  that 
ignorance  promotes  insanity ;  and  the  human  mind,  which  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  any  kind  of  discipline,  is  more  apt  to  be  afflicted  by  mental  disease, 
than,  comparatively  speaking,  where  parties  are  differently  constituted. 

The  remaining  point  to  which  I  would  now  specially  direct  attention,  is  the 
kind  of  occupation,  or  previous  employment,  of  the  different  insane  patients 
placed  under  treatment  at  Bethlem  Hospital.  The  list  is  both  large  and 
curious ;  whilst  it  demonstrates,  although  several  handicrafts  give  few  victims, 
nevertheless,  amongst  various  occupations  contained  in  this  table,  the  sufferers 
from  mental  alienation  were  more  numerous  in  some  employments  than  in 
others,  respecting  which  feature  I  shall  afterwards  append  one  or  two  general 
observations,  chiefly  based  upon  facts  the  subsequent  document  contains. 

No.  1. — Occupations  of  Male  Patients. 


Accountants     . . . 

...       2 

Authors    

.        3 

Blind  Maker     ... 

1 

Actor         

...       1 

Bakers       

..     33 

Bookbinders     ... 

...       9 

Agents      

..       6 

BaiTisters 

..       2 

Booksellers 

...       5 

Architects 

..       7 

Basket  Makers 

..       2 

Brassfounders  ... 

...       3 

Army  Clothier... 

..       1 

Billiard  Maiker 

1 

Brokers      

...     12 

Artists      

..       8 

Boatbuilders     ... 

..       4 

Brewers     

...       3 

Attorneys 

..       4 

Boiler  Maker    ... 

..       1 

Bricklayers 

...     13 

Auctioneer 

..       1 

Blacksmiths 

..     U 

Brush  Makers  ... 

...       2 
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Builders      

4 

Gasfitter 

1 

Porters       

Cane  Maker     

1 

Glass  Cutter     

1 

Postmen    

Carpenters        

81 

Glover 

1 

Printers     

Carriers     

3 

Goldsmiths       

10 

Publicans 

Carvers  and  Gilders 

6 

Greengrocers    

7 

Railway  Servants 

Cabmen     

G 

(irocers      

28 

Relieving  Officer 

Carmen      

3 

Hair  Dressers 

12 

Rope  Maker       

Cellannen..       

2 

Hatters      

8 

Saddlers     

Chair  Makers 

4 

Hawkers 

16 

Sailcloth  Maker 

Chemists 

8 

Hosiers      

2 

Sailors        

Cheesemongers 

6 

House  Decorators    ... 

2 

Salesman 

Chinamen 

2 

Ironfounder      

1 

Sa,wyers     

Clerks        

83 

Ironmongers     

3 

Schoolmasters  .. 

Clergymen        

9 

Japanners 

2 

Servants    

Clothier     

1 

Labourers 

80 

Shirt  Cutters    .. 

Coach  Makers 

9 

Land  Surveyor 

1 

Shoemakers 

Coachmen 

6 

Last  Maker      

1 

Shepherds 

Coal  Dealers     

5 

Lath  Renders 

4 

Shopmen 

Collar  Maker    

1 

Law  Stationers 

2 

Silk  Merchants 

Commercial  Travellers 

7 

Law  Writers     

6 

Slater         

Confectioners    

2 

Leather  Dressei-s 

4 

Soldiers     

Contractor        

1 

Lighthouse  Keeper  . . . 

1 

Spring  Maker  .. 

Cooks        

2 

Lightermen        

4 

Sugar  Refiner  .. 

Coopers     

6 

Livery  Stablers 

5 

Surveyors 

Copperplate  Printer 

1 

Mast  Maker     

1 

Stationers 

Cork  Cutler      

1 

Medical     

22 

Stokers      

Corn  Chandlers 

4 

Merchants         

2 

Stonemasons 

Corn  Dealer     

1 

Miners       

2 

Storekeeper 

Curriers    

11 

Millers       

3 

Students 

Cutler        

1 

Millwrights       

2 

Tailors       

Dairymen 

3 

Musicians 

17 

Tablecloth  Make 

r    ... 

Dealer  in  Hides 

1 

Newsvender      

1 

Tanner       

Dentist      

1 

Oilmen       

2 

Tidewaiters 

Drapers     

4 

Officers  of  Army 

7 

Tinmen      

Draugh  ts  man 

2 

Officers    of   Customs, 

Tobacconists     .. 

Drovers     

2 

&c 

3 

Truss  Maker     .. 

Dyers         

2 

Officer  of  Navy 

1 

Upholsterers 

Egg  Merchant 

1 

Old  Clothes  Dealers... 

7 

Watchmakers  .. 

Engineers 

8 

Omnibus  Propi'ietor... 

1 

Waiters      

Engravers         

11 

Opticians 

5 

Weavers    

Farmers    

34 

Painters  &  Plumbers 

25 

Wheelwrights  .. 

Fishermen         

3 

Parish  Clerks    

2 

Whitesmiths     .. 

Fishmongers    

16 

Pattern  Designers    ... 

4 

Wine  Merchants 

Flower  Makers 

3 

Pianoforte  Makers  ... 

8 

Wood  Cutters  .. 

French  Polishers     ... 

3 

Pilot 

1 

No  profession  . . 

Fruiterer 

1 

Pipe  Maker       

1 

Not  ascertained 

Furriers    

4 

Plasterers  

3 

Gamekeeper     

1 

Pocket-book  Maker... 

1 

Total     

Gardeners 

16 

Policemen 

14 

2io.  2. — Occupations  of  Female  Patients. 

Annuitants       

2 

Confectioner     

1 

iFur  Dresser      

Artists       

3 

;  Cooks         

6 

1  Glovers      

. 

Baker         

1 

Corn  Dealers     

3 

Governesses 

. 

Barmaids 

5 

Dairy  women     

6 

Greengrocer 

Book  Folders     

2 

Dressmakers     

148 

Hat  Liners 

. 

Bonnet  Makers 

12 

Eating-house  Keeper 

.      1 

House  Agent    . . 

Button  Coverer 

1 

Embroiderers    

3 

Housekeepers   .. 

Carrier       

1 

Envelope  Maker 

1 

Hawkers 

. 

Charwomen       

7 

Flower  Makers 

3 

Keeper  of  an  Office . . . 

Clothworker      

1 

Furniture  Brokeress. . 

1 

Lace  Makers    
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2; 

Shopwomen       

8 

Wives,    Widows,   and 

14' 

Silk  Winders    

3 

Daughters    of   Pro 

31 

Singer        

1 

fessional  Men,  Offi- 

1 

Stay  Makers     

3 

cers,  and  Merchants 

25 

Stock  Maker    

1 

Wives,   Widows,   and 

1 

Straw  Plaiters 

2 

Daughters  of  Clerks 

1 

Tambour  Worker     .. 

1 

and  Tradesmen     .. 

64 

Toll-gate  Keeper 

1 

Wives,  Widows,    and 

26 

Upholstresses    

2 

Daughters    of    La- 

1 

Umbrella  Maker 

1 

bourers,     Servants, 

5 

Waistcoat  Makers   .. 

2 

and  Mechanics      ... 

2 

Washerwoman 

1 

No  occupation,  or  | 

1 

Water  Gilder    

.       1 

Not  ascertained     \  '" 

296 

Weaver     

.       1 

4 

Wig  Maker      

.       1 

Total     

17 

i 

47 


582 


465 
164 


.2074 


Lady's  Companions... 

J  ady's  Maids 

Laundresses      

Lin en  draper      

Lodging-house-keepers 

Map  Colourer 

Midwife     

Needlewomen 

Nurses       

Organist    

Paper  Makers 

Pew  Openers    

Publican 

Servants  

Shoe  Binders     

Shopkeepers      

Looking  at  the  preceding  table  in  the  aggregate,  clerks  constitute  the  most 
numerous  body  of  male  patients  admitted,  whilst  labouring  under  insanity. 
Next  carpenters,  labourers,  and  tailors ;  then  turners,  grocers,  and  school- 
masters ;  amongst  the  latter  of  whom  there  were  twenty-seven  instances.  The 
circumstance  seems  rather  remarkable,  that  so  many  teachers  of  youth  as  the 
number  mentioned  should  have  become  insane,  seeing  schoolmasters  are  by 
no  means  a  numerous  fraternity.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  there  being 
only  1676  persons  returned  as  so  engaged  by  the  census  of  1851,  and  resident 
within  the  metropolis.  Of  course,  it  cannot  hence  be  positively  asserted  that 
those  engaged  in  teaching  are  more  liable  to  become  victims  to  mental  disease 
than  in  some  other  occupations :  as,  for  instance,  medical  practitioners,  of  whom 
twenty-two  examples  are  reported  to  have  been  received  into  Bethlem  Hospital, 
the  total  amount  of  physicians  and  surgeons  being  8959  in  London,  or  upwards 
double  the  number  of  schoolmasters.  Again,  thirty-four  turners  were  admitted  : 
and  as  this  class  is  even  less  numerous  than  the  latter,  or  only  1317  throughout 
the  metropolitan  districts,  it  seems  not  overstraining  the  argument  to  assume 
that  individuals  dedicated  to  this  kind  of  employment  become  oftener  insane  than 
various  other  parties  occupied  in  a  different  manner.  For  example,  only 
thirty-five  tailors  are  stated  to  have  been  received  into  the  insane  wards  of 
Bethlem,  notwithstanding  that  body  of  workmen  is  very  numerous  ;  there 
being  not  less  than  20,2b 7  in  London,  or  more  than  fifteen  times  the  number 
of  turners  ;  nevertheless,  the  total  cases  were  almost  identical. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  may  also  apply  to  servants,  of  wbich 
thirty-two  cases  of  insanity  are  recorded ;  and  as  this  class  comprises  21,507 
individuals,  if  those  at  inns  are  included,  it  becomes  a  circumstance  worth 
noting  that  so  few  lunatics  were  comprised  in  this  division.  At  all  events, 
notwithstanding  such  inferences  may  appear  rather  more  speculative  than  yet 
proved,  the  previous  table  certainly  demonstrates,  mental  disease  oftener  super- 
venes amongst  certain  classes  of  workmen,  compared  with  others,  whose 
occupations  are  of  a  different  description.  In  respect  of  turners,  although  a 
very  limited  body  of  artisans,  it  is  somewhat  singular,  the  cases  registered  were 
so  "numerous  ;  and  the  above  fact  would  almost  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
their  particular  kind  of  occupation  apparently  exerts  an  influence  in  producing 
these  attacks.  But  whether  through  the  rapid  rotatory  motion  of  the  machinery 
used,  and  so  exciting  the  brain,  from  the  uniform  attention  required  on  the 
workman's  part,  or  by  the  monotonous,  but  constantly  changing  aspect  of  the 
articles  they  make,  deserves  further  attention  and  much  additional  experience 
before  speaking  upon  the  subject  with  confidence. 

Amongst  the  female  patients,  the  most  numerous  division  of  particular 
occupations  is  that  of  servants,  of  whom  296  cases  attacked  by  insanity  are 
so  specified.      Dress-makers,  which  includes  milliners  and  needlewomen,  also 
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constitute  a  very  numerous   class;    212   examples   being  thus   designated. 
Needlewomen  and  young  girls  employed  in  the  sedentary  occupation  of  sew- 
ing, and  who  are  often  very  inadequately  remunerated,  appear  much  to  be 
commiserated.      That  mental  disease  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence 
amongst  tliis  unfortunate  section  of  the  female  community,  would  seem  unde- 
niably demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  now  mentioned.  Another  class  of  single 
women  seems,  however,  even  more  predisposed  to  and  afflicted  by  mental  disease, 
namely,  governesses  :    of  whom  sixty-two  instances  are  recorded  in  the  table  ; 
making  nearly  one  in  every  thirty-three  female  lunatics  admitted.     Like  school- 
masters, governesses  are  not  a  numerous  body,  speaking  comparatively  ;  and 
therefore  the  coincidence  appears  more  singular,  tliat  both  these  classes,  who 
are  eacli  engaged  in  training  the  rising  generation,  and  also  imparting  know- 
ledge to  young  minds,  should  respectively  furnish  so  larg;j  a   proportion  of 
inmates  to  Bethlcm  Hospital ;  but  why  this  remarkably  similar  result  should 
happen  is  dilficult  of  explanation.     The  anomalous  condition  in  which  gover- 
nesses are  generally  placed,  being  neither  ranked  with  domestic  servants,  nor 
usually  allowed  to  associate  with  the  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  family  where 
they  reside,  and  are  seldom  permitted  to  mix  in  the  ordinary  society  visit- 
ing the   same   domicile,  whilst  their  own  attention  and  time  is    constantly 
occupied  in  the  harassing  duties  of  teaching  frequently  wayward  young  girls,  or 
noisy  children,  should  be  noted.     Further,  governesses  beiuflr  commoiily  women 
of  talent  and  accomplishments,  often  reared  in  a  difff  rent  sphere  to  the  one  they 
then  occupy,  are  obliged,  in  many  instances,  through  family  misfortunes,  or 
poverty  seldom    occasioned   by  their   own  conduct,   in  order  to   earn  a  pre- 
carious livelihood,  to  acce})t  appointments  inferior  in  many  respects  even  to 
lady's-maids  or  housekeepers.    The  latter  are  really  servants,  occupying  their 
proper  sphere,  who  generally  never  had  enjoyed  better  treatment  or  experienced 
more    prosperity,   and  are  besides  very  rarely  possessed  of  accomplishments 
or   received   a   good  education,  hence,  have   their    feelings  seldom  wounded 
from  associating  with  individuals  inferior  to  themsc^ives ;  whereas,  this  too  often 
happens    in    the  case   of    parties    under    consideration.      I    scarcely    know 
any  class  of  society  more  deserving  of  sympathy  than  governesses,  whether 
their  anomalous  social  position  be  considered,  or  the  frequency  with  which 
mental  disease  appears  to  supervene.     Many  afflicting  cases  of  this  description 
have  been  observed  amongst  the  insane  patients  treated  at  Bethlem  Hospital ; 
and  as  similar  examples  are  by  no  means  rare  in  other  institutions  for  lunatics, 
I   have  consequently  been  induced  to  enlarge  upon  such  topics,  in  order  to 
bring  the  question  now  discussed  before  the  profession,  and  thus  arrive  at  more 
correct  deductions  than  the  data  here  collected  might  yet  seem  to  warrant. 

Before  bringing  the  present  communication  to  a  close,  I  would  finally  remark, 
that  ariothcr  class  of  females  amongst  whom  insanity  seems  to  have  prevailed 
to  some  extent,  considering  their  limited  number  as  a  distinct  body,  deserves  a 
passing  notice,  namely,  lodging-house-keepers.  Of  this  body  twenty -five  instances 
are  enumerated  ;  and  seeing  the  total  lodging-house-keepers,  male  and  female 
included,  comprise  only  553  individuals,  throughout  the  metropolis,  such  a  fact 
at  least  show^s  the  ratio  to  be  considerable.  If,  then,  so  many  insane  patients  of 
that  description  come  under  treatment,  the  inference  seems  neither  over- 
strained nor  devoid  of  foundation,  that  females  embraced  by  this  particular 
division  are  oftener  affected  with  mental  disease  than  those  enumerated 
within  other  categories  ;  as,  for  example,  midwives  and  washerwomen,  only  ojie 
instance  of  persons  employed  in  each  of  these  occupations  being  included  in 
the  previous  table,  although  both  these  classes  of  women  comprise  ratlier  a 
numerous  body  of  individuals,  throughout  London  and  its  inmiediate  vicinity. 
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In  now  proceeding  to  give  classifications  of  the  co-existing  morbid  physical 
and  religious  phenomena  whicli  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  it  seems 
natural  to  commence  with  those  relating  to  the  department  of  faitli,  or  religious 
belief ;  and  consisting  of  scepticism  or  the  incapacity  of  confidence  in  the  first 
principles  of  religion,  as  one  extreme ;  and  of  credulity,  or  the  extravagance 
of  religious  belief,  as  the  other.  Beginning,  then,  with  scepticism,  I  assume, 
as  a  maxim,  that  an  acquiescent  perception  of  all  the  primary  truths,  of  at 
least  natural  religion,  is  the  nortnal  condition  of  the  human  mind  : — or  to  use 
St.  Paul's  language,  "  that  which  can  be  known  concerning  God,  is  manifest  in 
men,  for  God  hath  showed  it  to  tliem,  they  know  God,  they  perceive  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God;"  so  that,  as  he  maintains,  even  the  heathen  were 
inexcusable  in  their  abandonment  of  the  true  God,  and  idolatry ;  "  because  the 
invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen,  being  intimated  by  the  works  of  crea- 
tion ;"*  or  to  use  the  words  of  Tertullian,  "  the  human  soul  possesses  the  innate 
power  of  appropriating  to  itself,  without  any  supernatural  aid,  all  that  may  be 
known  of  the  Divine  being,  by  the  works  of  nature  /'f  and,  "  for  the  first  jirin- 
ciples  of  religion,  we  need  not  appeal  to  a  soul  that  has  been  bred  up  in  a 
library  and  fed  with  academical  notions,  but  to  the  soul  that  is  simplex  et 
rudis,  et  impolita,  et  idiotica,  ilia  ipsa  de  compito,  de  trivio,  de  textrino,"  &c.J 
Not  a  few,  also,  of  the  most  learned  and  orthodox  Christians  have  in  all  ages 
maintained  that  a  natural  afiinity  exists  between  the  native  sympathies  of  the 
human  soul  and  all  the  primary  principles  of  even  revealed  religion.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Tertullian  says,  the  soul  is  naturally  Christian.  "  0  anima  natu- 
raliter  Christiana  !"§  When,  then,  tlie  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  religious 
belief  is  found  to  be  suspended,  it  seems  reasonable,  upon  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  papers,  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  bodily  disorder 
afl^ecting  the  mind,  either  as  occurring  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  as  occasioned 
by  vice.  The  following  observations  will,  however,  be  directed  to  the  subject 
of  what  may  be  called  innocent  scepticism,  or  that  kind  of  scepticism  which 
appears  to  result  from  innocently  occasioned  bodily  disease. 

The  first  case  I  give  from  niy  memoranda  is  of  the  lapse  of  faith  under 
extreme  physical  exhaustion.  A  man,  fair  complexion,  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament, ordinary  powers  of  mind,  common  education ;  humane,  friendly  and 
cheerful  in  disposition ;  of  good  moral  character  in  all  respects,  previous  to 
his  last  illness,  although  in  early  life  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  having, 
then,  also,  been  under  medical  care  for  insanity,  the  exciting  cause  of  which^ 
was,  however,  believed  to  have  been  his  excessive  attachment  to  a  female 
whom  he  married  after  the  recovery  of  his  reason,  and  by  whom  he  had  several 
children;  became  at  the  age  of  forty-two  afflicted  with  jaundice,  succeeded 
by  dropsy.  Before  his  illness,  and  for  many  years,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
earnestness  of  his  religious  faith,  for  ecstatic  singing,  chiefiy  of  Wesleyan 
hymns,  and  for  excited  prayer,  for  taking  journeys  to  hear  popular  preachers 
arid  to  attend  "  missionary  meetings,"  and  particularly  for  his  vehement  dislike 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  to  eternal  life,  and  its 
consequent  doctrine  of  reprobation.  |1     During  the  first  part  of  his  illness  he 

*  Rom.  i.  19 — 32.  t  De  Testim.  An.  cap.  5. 

X  De  Testim.  An.  cap.  1. 
§  Apol.  c.  17.  II  "  Calvin's  Institutes/'  chap.  23. 
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retained  his  religious  belief,  &c.  He  was  tapped  several  times  by  a  regular 
sui'geon,  and  liually  by  an  ignorant  empiric,  to  whose  care  he  wayward ly  re- 
sorted, and  who  cut  an  artery,  thereby  occasioning  a  great  eif'usion  of  blood 
with  the  serum.  From  the  time  of  that  operation  he  exhibited  a  total  repug- 
nance of  mind  to  all  religious  subjects  whatever,  could  not  endure  prayer, 
would  not  allow  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  to  him,  argued,  with  what  seemed 
in  his  case  an  extraordinary  acuteness,  against  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  ; 
maintained  that  he  was  reprobated  of  God,  and  predestinated  from  all  eternity 
to  everlasting  destruction,  or,  that,  if  God  haci  so  reprobated  and  predesti- 
nated only  one  individual, — that  individual  was  himself.  He  manifested  also 
the  most  inveterate  dislike  to  his  wife,  and  even  assailed  her  with  the  grossest 
abuse,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  his  children,  and  suspected  every  one  that 
approached  him  of  some  evil  intention.  His  memory  and  judgment  in  his 
affairs  remained  comparatively  unimpaired.  He  continued  in  this  state  for 
nearly  two  months ;  at  last,  and  only  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  he 
said,  "  Who  can  tell  but  that  1  may  be  saved  ?"  The  post-mortem  examination 
disclosed  a  most  extensive  disorder  of  the  liver,  and  the  bowels  enveloped  with 
clotted  blood.  The  surgeon  remarked  on  the  occasion,  "  This  man  was  bled  to 
deatli."     His  children  all  died  early,  of  either  diseased  liver  or  fever. 

Case  2,  of  a  similar  nature,  but  having  a  more  pleasing  termination,  was 
of  a  lady,  of  fair  complexion,  excitable,  and  delicate  constitution,  devotedly 
attached  to  her  husband  and  children,  well-educated,  intelligent,  exemplary 
in  conduct,  and  piously  disposed,  who,  after  a  long  and  dangerous  confinement, 
complained  with  distress  of  mind  bordering  upon  delirium,  of  having  no  love  or 
even  reverence  towards  God,  nor  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  natural  affection 
to  her  children,  nor  regard  for  her  husband.  She  also  maintained  that  her 
"  spinal  marrow  had  become  severed,  and  that  she  had  distinctly  felt  it  part 
in  sunder."  After  a  residence  of  a  few  months  at  the  seaside,  receiving  careful 
medical  treatment,  she  completely  regained  all  her  religious  confidence  and 
correct  feelings.     Her  delusion  also  subsided. 

Case  3  is  of  a  widow,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  dark  complexion,  sensitive 
feelings,  imaginative  mind,  well-educated,  humane,  of  excellent  moral  conduct, 
had  had  no  children,  was  habitually  dyspeptic.  In  early  life  she  had  imbibed 
high  Calvinistic  notions,  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  popular  preachers 
of  such  notions,  relied  greatly  on  which  she  called  her  "  experience," — became, 
about  fifteen  months  before  her  death,  the  subject  of  intolerable  remorse  of 
mind,  along  with  visibly  declining  health,  and  her  removal  from  the  metro- 
polis to  a  lonely  country  town — accused  herself  of  having  committed  every  sin, 
of  being  the  author  ot  all  the  natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  universe,  and 
thought  she  was  doomed  to  live  till  she  had  repaired  it  all ;  that  she  was  a 
demon,  that  she  killed  every  one  that  died,  that  she  felt  that  she  was  killing 
them ;  fancied  that  she  heard  thieves  in  the  house  at  all  hours,  or  that  the 
house  was  on  fire ;  heard  voices  ;  pronounced  "all  her  experience  a  delusion  ;" 
refused  prayer,  "  because  God  had  never  been  her  God,"  or  interrupted  it  with 
despondent  expressions  ;  exhibited  other  decisive  symptoms  of  insanity :  died 
without  any  mitigation  of  her  state  of  mind.  According  to  the  opinion  of  her 
medical  adviser,  the  digestive  organs  were  totally  impaired.  It  was  said 
that  insanity  in  lighter  shades,  of  a  siniilar  nature,  had  shown  itself  in  her 
mother. 

Case  4  is  of  a  younger  female,  mother  of  several  children,  delicate  constitu- 
tion, limited  education,  little  native  vigour  of  mind,  devout,  and  of  irreproach- 
able conduct ;  during  her  long  and  fatal  illness  expressed  a  most  comfortless 
state  of  mind  in  consequence  of  her  total  loss  of  faith,  and  of  all  regard  to 
religion,  prayer,  &c.  The  utmost  admission  she  could  make,  after  every  assist- 
ance had  been  rendered  to  alleviate  her  distress,  was  thus  stated  by  herself : 
"  I  think  that  I  have  a  wish  to  have  a  wish  to  believe,  &c." 
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Case  5  is  of  permanent  scepticism  unattended  with  any  marked  indication  of 
disease.  A  nitui  forty-four  years  old,  dark  complexion,  hypocliondriacal  tem- 
])erameut,  uneducated  but  shrewd ;  brought  up  among  the  Wesley ans  ;  violent 
w^hen  provoked,  otherwise  a  man  of  good  conduct : — working  at  one  of  those 
sedentary  and  manual  trades  whose  followers  furnish  a  large  number  of 
sceptics  and  fanatics — his  mind  always  musing  on  abstruse  topics,  seemingly 
incapable  of  forming  or  retaining  any  conclusions,  inclined  to  listen  to  instruc- 
tion, and  to  speak  on  religious  subjects  without  the  appearance  of  guile  or 
vanity.  His  naturally  morbid  temperament,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  mental 
occupation  along  Math  his  handicraft,  seemed  to  have  combined  in  producing 
what  Paley  calls  "a  debility  of  mind  that  can  trust  to  its  own  reasonings  in 
nothing." 

Case  6.  A  young  man,  florid  complexion,  sensitive,  meek  disposition,  com- 
mercial education  and  pursuits,  much  respected  for  liis  moral  conduct,  had  once 
bi  en  the  subject  ot  emotional  piety,  complained  of  incapacity  of  faith,  of 
religious  and  moral  inditference,  hopelessness,  inability  to  pray,  &c.  He  was 
subject  to  habitual  depression  of  spirits,  seemed  absent  at  times,  and  presented 
the  appearance  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Continued  so  many  years. 
Ca^e  7.  An  elderly  man,  who  had  been  successful  in  business,  the  head  of 
a  large  family,  always  respectable  in  moral  conduct,  of  weak  reasoning  powers, 
emotional  feelings,  Calvinistic- notions,  extreme  self-abasement,  a  zealous  at- 
tendant on  Calvinistic  preachers,  and  at  the  meetings  of  religious  societies  of 
the  same  class, — after  an  epileptic  fit  retained  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  his 
knowledge  of  general  subjects,  Wt  manifested  extreme  suspicion  of  everybody, 
intense  anxiety  about  money,  along  with  a  total  indihereuce  to  all  religious 
topics  and  objects,  and  even  a  forgetfulncss  of  the  religious  ])hraseology  which 
had  once  amply  tinged  his  general  conversation ;  became  imbecile  and  died. 

Case  8  is  of  a  converted  Jew,  fair  complexion,  about  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
belonging  to  a  sedentary  and  solitary  occupation,  intelligent,  but  not  highly 
educated,  amiable  in  disposition,  and  correct  in  morals;  su])portcd  during  his 
last  and  lingering  illness  (atrophy)  by  respectable  Chiistians,  who  fully 
believed  in  his  sincerity  and  good  deportment.  He  retained  every  quality  that 
entitled  liim  to  the  support  and  esteem  of  his  friends  through  many  months  of 
his  disorder.  During  the  last  stage  of  it,  which  was  accom})anied  with  febrile 
symptoms,  he  disclaimed  his  ad'opted  faith,  and  his  faith  in  all  religion. 
"  Could  not  believe  that  he  had  deserved  so  much  affliction,  or  that  it  could  be 
needful,  or  useful  to  him.  Could  not  believe  in  the  goodness  or  providence 
of  God."  Declared  that  he  had  not  been  sincere  in  regard  of  his  conversion  ; 
and  that,  though  he  had  no  real  faith  in  any  religion,  he  would  die  in  the  pro- 
fession of  that  of  his  forefathers  ;  denied  that  he  had  any  need  of  repentance, 
exhibited  great  irritability  and  ill-temper,  raved,  blasphemed  :  delirium  and 
death  ensued.  I  have  often  seen  a  tendency  in  persons  during  their  last 
illness,  to  return  to  the  religious  opinions  in  which  they  were  bred,  when 
different  from  those  which  they  had  adopted  at  a  subsequent  period  :  and 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  owmg  to  the  same  causes,  a  resumption  of  their 
provincial  jiatou  and  pronunciation,  although  it  had  been  disused  for  many  years. 
Case  9  would  include  instances  of  persons  of  melancholy  temperament,  of 
sedentary  occupations  and  habits,  whose  minds  have  habitually  fallen,  while 
working  at  their  employments,  into  sombrous  reveries  of  a  religious  nature. 
They  have  described  their  minds  as  "  always  working  on  such  subjects ;"  and 
as,  according  to  their  belief,  contuiuing  to  work  on  them  during  their  sleep, 
because  conscious  of  them  as  soon  as  they  awoke  in  the  morning.  They  have 
seldom  seemed  able  or  inclined  to  remove  such  a  morbid  state  of  mind  by  actual 
inquiry  or  instruction,  their  amount  of  information  has  aj)peared  small,  nor 
were  they  competent  to  state  distinctly  the  causes  of  their  mental  uneasiness. 
Case  10  would  comprehend  persons  who  have  cither  enteied  upon  theological 
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inquiries  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  or  have  pursued  such  inquiries  so  intensely  as 
to  niduce  disease.  Tiie  progress  of  their  malady  has  been  marked  by  an  in- 
creasing distrust  of  all  tradition,  a  disregard  to  all  authority,  want  of  confidence 
in  ail  common  and  intuitive  principles,  and  an  anxiety  to  examine  the  very 
foundations  of  all  human  belief  and  knowledge.  The  usual  termination  has 
been  a  return  to  health,  and  a  discoDtiiiuance  of  their  unregulated  passion  for 
inquiry,  or  an  increase  of  disease,  and  of  that  passion,  the  decay  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  death. 

Tlie  foregoing  cases  are  given  as  types  or  representations  of  the  cliief  kinda 
of  religious  scepticism  attended  with  morbid  pliysical  phenomena,  each  of  them, 
however,  comprehending  under  it  numerous  diversities  and  modihcatious.  i 
beg  to  olfer  the  surmise  that  in  most,  if  not  all  of  such  cases,  religious  belief, 
or  at  least  the  capacity  of  it,  may  still  exist,  but  that  the  morbid  physical  feel- 
ings may  disguise  or  distort  it  to  the  mind's  own  apprehension,  or  ratlier  that 
those  feelings  may  be  mistaken  by  the  mind  for  its  own  perceptions — that  they 
are,  in  fact,  simply  cases  of  what  may  be  called  scepticism  of  the  feelings. 
How  far  physical  distm-bances  may  suggest  ideas,  and  even  absurdly  consistent 
trains  of  such  ideas,  may  be  seen  in  tiie  extreme  case  of  them,  in  which  the 
patient  hears  voices  uttering  entire  sentences,  consisting  of  persuasions  to  evil 
deeds,  or  assailing  him  with  abuse,  and  accusing  him  ot  crime,  &c.,  depreciating 
the  character  and  conduct  of  friends  and  reiativ  q^,  blasphemous  or  obscene,  but 
which  from  their  being  attended  with  fever  or  bodily  disorder,  and  ceasing 
with  its  cessation,  clearly  indicate  their  physical  origin.  Tiie  endless  yet 
regular  repetition  of  the  same  things  by  such  voices  would  seem  to  indicate 
their  connexion  with  a  disordered  circulation.  I  have  frequently  met  with 
such  distressing  cases,  not,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  arising,  as  in  the  case  of 
delirium  tremens,  from  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  generally  accom- 
panied with  deafness  and  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye  which  indicates 
an  oppression  or  a  too  high  temperatui'e  of  the  brain.  It  is  certain  that  morbid 
bodily  states  suggest  corresponding  ideas  in  dreams,  and  tliat  "  a  natural  indis- 
position and  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  beginning  of  a  disease  may  vex  the 
fancy  into  a  symbolical  representation ;  for  so  the  man  that  dreamed  he  swam 
against  the  stream  of  blood  had  a  pleurisy  beginning  in  his  side ;  and  he  that 
dreamed  he  dipped  his  foot  in  water  and  that  it  was  turned  to  a  marble,  was 
enticed  into  the  fancy  by  the  beginning  of  a  dropsy."*  Is  it  then  unreasonable 
to  attribute  to  the  action  of  bodily  disease  the  same  "  symbolical  representa- 
tion" to  the  mind  of  morbid  religious  perceptions  during  the  wakiug  hours  of 
the  invalid,  when  his  faculties  are  generally  more  or  less  in  a  dreamy  condition  ? 

In  now  proceeding  to  consider  tlie  opposite  extreme— credulity,  or  extrava- 
gant religious  belief — it  may  be  premised  that  it  is  rarely  found  unassociated 
with  a  disuse,  or  distrust  of  the  reasoning  powers,  both  which  are  indications 
of  bodily  disease,  (or  infirmity,)  or  with  a  deficiency  or  neglect  of  mental 
culture  and  mental  employment,  which  also  tend  to  produce  it,  or  with  positive 
indications  of  diseased  heart  or  brain.  Its  collateral  symptoms  are  credulity 
respecting  some  or  all  other  subjects,  timidity,  self-neglect,  insensibility  to 
moral  obligations,  and  an  instability  of  attachment  to  friends  and  other  objects. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  vice  of  all  kinds  tends  to  produce  general  and  even 
religious  credulity.  Vicious  persons  are  often  credulous  and  superstitious. 
Idolatry  is  throughout  the  Scriptures  represented  as  associated  with  both  vice 
and  mental  fatuity. 

The  following  remarks  will,  however,  be  directed  to  the  phenomena  of  credu- 
lity as  associated  with  iimoeent  bodily  disease.  The  chief  characteristics  in  such 
cases  are, 

1.  Unsteadiness  of  religious  opinions,  &c.,  and  a  facility  of  passing  rapidly 
to  opposite  extremes,  from  reverence  to  irreverence,  and,  what  is  more  to  be 
*  Bis'nop  Jer.  Taylor.      Sermon  3,  on  Godly  Fear.     Part  ill. 
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deplored,  from  a  state  of  religious  fervour  to  the  comniission  of  the  grossest  sins. 
The  subjects  of  such  mutations  often  complain  of  having  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  the  most  diversified  ideas  and  emotions.  They  are  often  charged  with 
hypocrisy  and  folly  by  their  more  sober  and  discerning  neighbours ;  but  the 
interminable  mutability  and  simulation  of  their  physical  feelings  is  the  real  cause 
of  their  apparent  inconsistency  and  extravagance. 

2.  Credulity  often  assumes  the  shape  of  an  undue  tenacity  for  correct  theo- 
logical opinions,  "right  views,"  as  tliey  are  termed;  but  attended  with 
indications  of  its  morbid  physical  origin,  such  as  an  inordinate  anxiety  respect- 
ing other  subjects,  and  its  subsidence  with  returning  health.  This  tenacity 
often  amounts  to  an  absolute  monomania  in  regard  of  certain  doctrines, 
especially  regeneration  as  dissociated  from  Baptism,  Divine  influence,  Satanic 
temptations,  sin,  the  difficulties  of  salvation,  &c.  Upon  examination  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  mere  unintelligent  dismay,  passion,  or  ex- 
citement, connected  with  some  exaggeration  of  truth,  or  absurdity. 

3.  Credulity  often  manifests  itself  in  a  blind  and  uncontrollable  regard  for 
certain  performances,  such  as  the  mere  reading  of  the  scriptures  at  particular 
times,  or  of  a  certain  quantity  of  their  contents;  a  mechanical  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  ceremonies,  &c.  Prayer  is  particularly  a  subject  upon  which  the 
morbid  mind  concentrates  its  endless  and  inactive  anxieties  :  and  instead  of 
regarding  and  employing  it  simply  as  "  asking  those  good  things  we  have  need 
of,"  such  a  mind  can  only  conceive  prayer  to  be  genuine  when  inspired,  or 
oltered  with  a  certain  peculiar  kind  of  feeling,  or  attended  with  a  certain 
intensity  of  feeling,  and  may  continue  even  for  many  jirayerless  years  to  endure  its 
own  inconsolable  regrets  for  being  denied  the  gift  of  such  feelings,  or  for  its 
own  inability  to  command  them. 

The  physical  theory  of  credulity  I  would  offer  is,  that  owing  to  the  in- 
verted action  of  the  mind,  the  physical  feelings  are  the  objects  of  its  attention, 
and  are  either  mistaken  by  it  for  its  own  perceptions,  or  originate  its  percep- 
tions ;  and  that  according  as  these  feelings  are  elated  or  depressed,  or  perma- 
nent or  fluctuating,  or  strong  or  weak,  so  will  be  the  phenomena  of  supersti- 
tion— that  credulity  is,  in  fact,  the  credulity  of  the  feelings,  and  that  the 
particular  modification  it  will  assume  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the 
bodily  disease. 

The  practical  inferences  from  the  foregoing  sketch  would  seem  to  be,  that 
no  safe  conclusion  in  regard  of  the  existence  of  religious  faith  or  of  scepticism  can 
be  derived  from  the  feelings ;  that  persons  of  a  morbid  temperament  should 
avoid  the  study  of  theology ;  that  religious  education  and  instruction  should 
chiefly  be  addressed  to  the  understanding,  and  that  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
and  enlightened  judgment  should  never  be  relaxed  in  regard  of  all  religious 
subjects  and  duties,  &c. 

Where  morbid  physical  and  religious  phenomena  of  the  foregoing  kinds  are 
developed,  the  removal  of  them  depends  on  the  cure  of  the  bodily  disorder 
from  which  they  arise.  But  since  in  all  such  cases  the  existence  of  organic 
disease  is  to  be  more  than  suspected,  a  total  prohibition  of  everything  that 
excites  or  promotes  its  action  should  be  enforced  :  such  as  introspection  or  the 
examination  of  the  supposed  religious  phenomena  of  the  mind;  all  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  religion,  except  with  "  a  learned  and  discreet  minister  of 
God's  word;"  reading  or  hearing  impassioned  religious  compositions,  &c.;  the 
attention  should  be  restricted  to  a  few  first  principles  of  belief  and  duty,  and 
constant  occupation,  both  mental  and  manual,  or  rational  and  improving  amuse- 
ment should  be  provided.  The  writer  begs  to  add,  as  a  general  inference  from 
the  subject,  the  humiliating  but  salutary  and  charitable  tendency  of  pathological 
studies,  and  the  indispensable  importance  of  them  to  the  clergy;  for  such 
studies  serve  to  show  that  religious  principle  may  exist  under  at  least  a 
neutrality  of  appearances  : — to  acquaint  us  with  the  merely  physical  and  even 
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morbid  orimn  of  foelini^s  which  are  too  often  admired  and  cultivated — to  guide 
the  faithful  pastor  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  real  welfare  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  reconcile  him  to  those  discouragements  which  too  often  attend  those 
efforts  in  proportion  as  they  are  wise  and  sincere. 


INSANITY  AND  DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION. 

BY   THK    REV.  J.  MAT,  M.A., 
Chaplain  to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  Sfc. 

It  has  scarcely  been  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  Evangelists  have  recorded 
several  cases  of  insanity.  The  best  defined  are  those  of  the  demoniac  of 
Gadara,  evidently  an  example  of  mania ;  and  the  bov  brought  to  our  Lord  after 
the  transfiguration,  whose  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  epilepsy.  These 
cases  will  not  fail  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  those  conversant  with  the  wards  of 
a  lunatic  asylum,  many  patients  to  whom  the  descriptions  might  be  applied 
with  very  little  alteration.  We  observe  in  these  accounts,  especially  that  of 
St.  Mark,  a  minute  attention  to  details,  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
writers  would  not  add  anything  to  their  statements  at  all  likely  to  diminish 
from  their  clearness  and  simplicity,  or  omit  to  convey  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. Yet,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  insanity,  they  mention  others  which 
are  designated  as  the  effects  of  what  is  term.ed  demoniacal  possession.  Thus, 
in  the  two  above  instances,  one  is  said  to  have  an  unclean  spirit,  the  other  to 
have  a  dumb  spirit.  Now,  regarding  these  as  genuine  cases  of  insanity,  it  would 
be  a  very  interesting  inquiry,  what  analogy  existed  between  the  insanity  of 
these  demoniacs  and  the  simple  insanity  of  our  own  time  ?  An  inquiry,  be  it 
observed,  which  does  not  necessarily  involve  or  materially  affect  the  much- 
controverted  question  of  actual  demoniacal  possession.  It  was  therefore  with 
much  disappointment  that  I  found,  on  reading  the  article  of  Mr.  Souter  in 
your  last  number,  which  he  headed  with  the  question,  "  Does  any  Analogy 
exist  between  Insanity  and  Demoniacal  Possession  ?"  that  he  had  confined  the 
analogy  to  the  title  of  his  paper,  and  launched  out  into  a  few  of  the  arguments 
usually  brought  forward  by  those  who  deny  the  supernatural  view  of  this  sub- 
ject. While  regretting  that  this  nearly  exhausted  theme  has  been  so  brought 
forward,  I  crave  permission  to  insert  in  your  Journal  a  few  strictures  upon  the 
arguments  which  Mr.  Souter  has  adduced  in  support  of  his  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. Though  differing  from  him  toto  coelo,  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
his  paper  is  drawn  up  in  a  style  and  spirit  which  fully  bear  out  the  high  enco- 
miums which  I  have  heard  connected  with  his  ability  and  character. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  wish  to  allude  before  I  proceed  to  criticize  the 
particular  argument  tipon  which  Mr.  Souter  has  relied.  He  has  made  a  kind  of 
protest  against  being  considered  rationalistic  in  his  views,  and  I  give  him  full 
credit  for  his  orthodoxy  ;  but  he  ought  to  know  that  if  he  adopts  the  line  of 
reasoning  ustd  by  the  rationalistic  writers,  and  even  of  the  former  and  worse 
division  of  that  school,  he  must  not  be  surprised  to  be  classed  wdth  their  number. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  these  theologians 
make  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  to  mean  anything  they  wish,  or  nothing 
at  all,  will  recognise  a  leaf  out  of  their  book  in  the  complacency  with  which 
Mr.  Souter  talks  of  Eastern  languages  and  personification  of  influences,  not,  I 
am  sure,  to  inculcate  infidelity,  but  to  support  an  opinion.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
need  only  bid  any  one  compare  the  explanation  given  by  Eichorn  and  Michaelis 
of  angelic  visits,  and  other  supernatural  circumstances,  with  his  treatment  of 
this  question.     Eor  instance,  those  writers  would  explain  away  the  salutation 
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of  Mary  by  the  angel,  by  terming  it  an  internal  feeling  of  delight  and  joy  at 
becoming  a  mother.  Similarly,  Mr.  Souter  says,  "that  a  man  is  described"^  by 
the  Evangelist  as  uttering  wild  words,  or  as  doing  the  deeds  of  madness ;  but 
the  man's  mind  is  not  under  his  own  control — an  evil  influence  possesses  him  ; 
therefore,  his  deeds  and  words  are  not  attributed  to  himself,  but  to  the  evil 
poM-er,  or  daifxcou."  Perhaps  an  inference  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Souter's 
may  be  drawn  from  these  words  which  may  be  regarded  as  showing,  on  the  sup- 
position of  real  possession,  that  the  acts  and  words  of  the  demon  are  con- 
sidered as  inseparable  from  those  of  the  person  possessed.  Thus  the  man 
with  an  unclean  si)irit  is  represented,  Mark  i.  23,  as  crjing,  "  Let  ns  alone, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  art  thou  come  to 
destroy  ns  ?  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  one  of  God."  Were  the 
argument  a  sound  one,  the  fact  of  its  identity  with  that  of  the  rationalistic 
writers  would  not  invalid.ite  it ;  and  my  object  in  alluding  to  this  identity  is  to 
point  out  to  Mr.  Souter,  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  carry  out  this  mode  of 
glossing  over  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  sacred  historians  to  its 
full  extent — a  mode  of  interpretation  which,  whether  in  the  hand  of  the  former  or 
latter  branch  of  that  school,  tends  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  Biblical  miracles, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  Christian  system.  It  is  true  that  he  concludes  with  an 
appeal  respecting  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  miracle  of  curing  insanity, 
not  being  affected  by  the  denial  of  demoniacal  possession  ;  but  the  pious  warmth 
of  that  appeal  must  not  be  suffered  to  influence  our  judgment  of  the  question 
before  us  ;  it  is  c^w  tov  TrpdyfiaTos.  We  must  not  be  led  by  the  circumstance 
that  miracles  are  not  denied,  to  think  that  this  question  is  therefore  not  an  im- 
portant one.  Truth  should  be  the  object  of  all  inquiry,  and  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  lest,  finding  our  main  position  safe,  we  should  be  led  by  a  plausible  expla- 
nation of  a  difiiculty  to  yield  the  out  post,  and  so  admit  utter  uncertainty  into  the 
interpretation  of  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture.  These  remarks  belong  rather 
to  Hermeneutics  than  Psychology  ;  but  if  plain  prosaic  statements  are  not  to  be 
construed  literally,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  we  should  ever  arrive  at 
the  truth,  and  the  object  of  revelation  is  nullified.  Your  readers  are  doubtless 
w^ell  acquainted  with  Archbishop  Whately's  "  Historic  Doubts."  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  reconsideration  of  that  brochure  to  all  who  ai'e 
inclined  to  tamper  with  the  plain  language  of  Holy  Writ. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  Mr.  Souter's  argument,  and  in  the  first  place 
have  to  notice  the  fallacy  which  it  contains.  He  begins  with  analogy,  &c., 
then  proceeds  to  show  the  similarity  between  the  sjmptons  of  certain  demo- 
niacs and  the  insane,  and  thence  jumps  to  the  conclusion  of  their  absolute 
identity,  and  that  demoniacs  were  merely  lunatics.  Passing  over  the  want  of 
connexion  between  the  title  and  the  matter  of  the  paper,  though  I  much 
regret  it,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  strange  line  of  reasoning  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  settle  this  much  controverted  question.  The  argument  may 
be  thus  stated  :  So  and  So  were  demoniacs ;  but  So  and  So  were  lunatics ; 
therefore  it  is  concluded,  all  demoniacs  were  lunatics;  i.e.,  from  two  paiticular 
and  undistributed  premises,  an  universal  conclusion  is  drawn.  But  there  is 
another  fallacy  in  the  argument :  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact,  that  even  if 
all  demoniacs  were  lunatics,  it  would  not  prove  that  they  were  simply  lunatics, 
or  that  there  Mas  no  actual  possession.  Mr.  Souter,  indeed,  speaks  very 
eloquently  of  our  Lord's  power  over  mind  being  shown  by  the  cure  of  insanity, 
as  well  as  over  body  by  the  healing  of  bodily  diseases.  The  cure  of  lunatics 
at  his  word  would  certainly  be  an  illustration  of  our  Saviour's  power  over 
mind,  as  the  healing  of  bodily  diseases  was  of  his  power  over  the  bodily 
frame ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  insist  on  the  necessity  for  our  Lord's  doing 
anything  especially  to  prove  the  possession  of  such  a  power,  which,  moreover, 
is  equally  manifested  by  the  cure  of  the  insane  demoniacs,  as  it  would  be  by 
the  cure  of  persons  who  were  merely  insane.     The  sphere  of  duty  in  wiiicii 
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Mr.  Souter  so  ably  labours,  may  render  the  miraculous  cure  of  lunatics  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  him ;  but  the  absence  of  any  case  of  madness,  except 
when  connected  with  demoniacal  possession,  would  not  disprove  our  Lord's 
power  over  the  minds  of  men.  Nor  docs  the  eloquent  review  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  ai  the  period  of  our  Lord's  sojourn  upon  earth,  as  being  likely  to  be 
productive  of  many  cases  of  insanity,  assist  his  argument.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  indeed,  if  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  attended  by  such  consequences 
upon  the  adult  population ;  it  is  not  the  hardened  and  violent,  but  the  gentle 
and  timid,  on  whose  minds  state  troubles  act  generally  with  the  niost  fatal 
influence.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  French  revolution,  the  terrors  of  the  mothers 
stamped  their  dire  effect  upon  their  offspring  in  the  form  of  idiocy  or  epilepsy ; 
but  among  grown-uj)  persons,  I  believe  it  was  not  found  that  any  particular 
iiicrease  in  the  number  of  insane  was  produced  by  the  troubles  of  tlie  tiuie. 
Doubtless,  there  were  many  lunatics  when  our  Saviour  was  on  earth,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  malady ;  some,  at  least,  of  tliese  were 
brought  to  Christ,  and  we  are  told  He  cured  them.  The  main  cause  of  their 
insanity  was  most  likely  tliat  which  Mr.  Souter  also  mentions,  "  the  unbridled 
licence  of  lust  and  sensuality  "  In  some,  this  brought  on  bodily  aibnents, 
and  led,  on  their  being  cured,  to  such  an  exhortation  as,  "  Go  and  sin  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  happen  unto  thee ;"  in  others,  it  was  followed  by  epilepsy,  or 
mental  disease,  or.  brought  them  under  the  power  of  Satanic  influence,  as 
iu  the  case  of  the  demoniac  of  Capernaum,  who  had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean 
demon.    (St.  Luke). 

Mr.  Souter  very  properly  rejects  the  summary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  demo- 
niacal possession,  by  saying  that  our  Lord  and  his  followers  described  the 
malady  in  such  terms  out  of  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  owns 
that  this  is  neither  an  adequate  nor  a  fair  reply  to  the  difliculty.  He  then 
gives  us  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  that  persons  afliicted  in  mind  were  termed 
daiixoviCofi-evoi,  because  all  evil  was  the  work  of  the  devil.  Now  I  think  it 
will  be  readily  confessed,  that  wliatever  opinion  the  Jews  held  respecting  de- 
moniacal possession,  our  Lord  did  not  only  not  undeceive  them,  but  by  his 
words  and  actions  must  have  corroborated  them  in  their  belief.  The  Jews 
themselves,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  considered  the  possession  as  a 
real  one.  Josephus  relates  a  case  of  exorcism  iu  which  the  daifx-jviov,  after 
going  out  of  a  man,  overturned  a  vessel  which  had  been  placed  as  a  test  of  his 
expulsion.  This,  though  probably  an  instance  of  legerdemain,  shows  the 
state  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Jjsephus  himself  considered  that  the  Sai/Lto'iua 
were  the  spirits  of  w.eK.ed  inen,  but  their  actual  possession  of  the  demoniacs 
was  not  in  the  least  doubted  by  him.  The  more  connnou  opinion  was,  that 
they  were  wicked  angels,  i.e.,  devils.  This  latter  opinion  was  held  by  many  of 
the  ancient  heathen,  who  believed  that  there  were  some  bad  demons,  who  had 
never  been  men,  and  who  led  men  into  the  commission  of  vice  (Pint.  l)ion.). 
Xenophon  uses  the  word  daiixovia  in  the  sense  of  gods,  deol  (Memorabilia). 
Cicero  regarded  the  daijxoves  as  inferior  gods,  or  lares.  The  earliest  Christian 
writers  had  seldom  occasion  to  allude  to  this  subject,  but  when  they  do  so, 
they  take  for  granted  the  actual  possession.  Thus,  St.  Ignatius,  in  his  answer 
to  Trajan,  declares  that  the  heathen  gods  were  really  daifxuuia,  and  speaks  as 
of  a  matter  not  questioned  of  their  actual  possession  of  mankind  :  Ovdels 
0€o(f)6pov  ciTTOKaXel  KaKodalfxova'  acpearrjKacri  yap  tnrb  tcou  dovXcov  roii  Qeov  ra 
daifiovia,  and  again,  ra  daiixouia  Toav  educjv  Oeovs  Trpoarayofjeveis  nXavMiJifuos'  cir 
yap  ecTTiu  Qeos.  But  the  Jews  holding  the  view  of  actual  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, how  can  we  deny  that  our  Lord  was  guilty  of  countenancing  their  false 
notion,  and  couflrming  them  in  an  error  ?  that  He  did  not  foster  superstition 
while  professing  to  proclaim  truth  ?  Either  demoniacal  possession  must  be 
received,  or  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  must  have  sanctioned  a  falsehood.  Mr. 
Souter's  explanation,  therefore,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  on  the  assumption  that 
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our  Lord's  use  of  the  word  had  a  deep  meaning,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  the 
Jews  did  not  attach  to  the  term  8aifx.ovi^6u(voi,  falls  to  the  ground.  But  do 
the  instances  which  are  adduced  really  support  this  view,  if  we  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  ?  We  gather,  indeed,  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture the  general  fact  that  all  evil  is  the  work  of  Satan,  and  the  consequence 
of  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world :  but  our  Lord  healed  many  persons  of 
various  bodily  diseases,  and  I  think  also  of  mental  disease,  whom  the  Evange- 
lists do  not  say  were  possessed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  this  was 
predicated  of  certain  persons  who  had  mental  disease,  and  certainly  of  one  per- 
son also  who  had  only  bodily  ailment :  of  this  last,  the  poor  woman  w-lio  had 
been  ill  eighteen  years,  our  Lord  said  that  Satan  had  bound  her ;  but  what 
was  in  reality  her  case  ?  She  had  nvcvixa  dadeveias  (so  nvevfiu  ttvOmvos,  Acts 
xvi.  16),  an  evil  spirit  which  afflicted  her  with  bodily  distemper.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  synonymous  use  of  Trvevfxn  and  8atfx6vtov ;  indeed,  St.  Luke 
says  that  the  epileptic  boy  had  a  irvevixa,  St.  Matthew  that  he  had  daifjLoviou  : 
and  in  the  same  verse  dainoviov  and  rrvevixa  aKadaftTov  are  both  used  by  St. 
Luke  to  express  the  same  evil  spirit.  It  is,  moreover,  not  unlikely  tliat  the 
secret  sins  of  the  boy  had  subjected  him  to  the  affliction  (aKiWaprov)  with 
which  he  was  visited.  In  examining  this  last  case,  a  distinction  will  be  ob- 
served between  casting  out  the  irvcvfxa,  and  the  cure  of  the  epilepsy.  St. 
Matthew  says,  that  at  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  tlie  demon  departed  out  of  the  boy, 
and  that  "  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour."  St.  Luke  says,  "  Jesus 
rebuked  the  unclean  spirit,  and  healed  the  child."  A  marked  distinction  is 
also  made,  in  the  accurate  language  of  the  Evangelists,  between  those  diseases 
which  are  connected  with  physical  causes,  and  those  which  are  the  consequence 
of  Satanic  influence :  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  cases  recorded  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  organic  disease,  e.^.,  were  deaf  or  dumb  (Mark  viii.  81,  &c.) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  meet  with  similar  afflictions  connected  with  demoniacal  influ- 
ence ;  thus,  Matthew  (ix.  32)  makes  mention  of  a  man  who  was  dumb,  and  again 
(xii.  22),  of  one  who  was  both  blind  and  dumb,  both  of  whom  he  states  to 
have  been  possessed ;  and  further,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  neither  these 
demoniacs,  nor  the  BvyaTrjp  ^Ap^paafx,  were  insane. 

Mr.  Souier's  explanation  is,  that  by  daijjLouiov  is  not  meant  a  spiritual 
being,  but  only  an  influence  ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  he  asserts  that  we 
have  no  instance  recorded  of  the  possession  of  a  person  by  Satan,  the  actual 
did^oKos,  but  only  by  fiat/ndi/ey,  or  influences  proceeding  from  the  Prince 
of  Evil.  This  view  cannot  be  sustained,  inasmuch  as  by  balfjioues  were 
always  understood  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and  also  heathens  —  an 
opinion  confirmed  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles — real  spiritual  beings,  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  Satan  himself,  for  he  is  not  omnipresent,  but  his  emis- 
saries, were  the  agents  who  caused  the  affliction  which  we  are  discussing. 
But  further,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  thought  it  possible  for  Beelzebub,  or 
the  Piince  of  the  devils,  to  possess  a  man,  and  our  Lord's  remarks  accorded 
with  their  view  (Mark  iii.) ;  and  we  not  only  learn  that  Satan  and  Beelzebub 
were  names  of  the  Prince  of  Evil,  but  also,  that  to  be  possessed  by  Beelzebub 
was  to  be  possessed  by  a  daifipvLov,  or  nvevfia  aKdOaprov  (Mark  iii.,  22, 
23,  compared  with  verse  30).  The  fact  seems  to  be,  diajSoXos  and  ^aravas 
are  used  to  designate  the  powers  of  evil  under  their  leader  or  head,  while 
haifxovia,  and  .sometimes  baipoves,  and  nvev/jLaTa  uKdOapra,  and  ni/fvpara  rrjs 
TTovrjpias  denote  the  subordinate  spirits  or  ayyeXoi  tov  Sia/SoXov  (Matthew, 
XXV.  4).  And  here  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  propriety  of  Christ's  casting 
out  devils  ;  for  the  Jews  would  certainly  have  asserted  that  His  other  miracles 
which  attested  His  divine  mission  ana  authority,  and  the  reality  of  which 
they  could  not  deny,  were  wrought  by  diabolical  instrumentality  :  but  the 
fact  of  His  casting  out  devils,  and  so  destroying  Satan's  power,  was  a  complete 
refutation  of  that  objection.  The  question,  "How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?" 
was  a  redudio  ad  abmrdum  to  which  they  could  offer  no  reply. 
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I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  distinction  made  between  the 
8atjMoi/t^oVew)i,  and  the  a-eXrjviaConevm  in  Matthew  iv.,  24,  independently  of 
other  considerations,  but  the  wording  of  the  whole  passage  is  worthy  of 
notice :  in  the  first  place  (verse  23),  the  Evangelist  aistinguishes  between 
voo-os  and  /ncXaicta,  i.e.,  between  sthenic  and  asthenic  diseases;  he  after- 
wards speaks  of  jBaaauoi,  i.e.,  diseases  attended  with  great  pain.  He  then 
mentions  three  classes  of  afflicted  persons,  the  daifiovi^ojxevoi,  areXijuiaCoiJievoi, 
and  na^aXvTiKol.  Now,  we  must  allow  a  distinction  between  the  demo- 
niacs and  the  lunatics,  as  well  as  between  the  lunatics  and  the  palsied ;  and,  in 
fact,  we  gather  from  the  passage,  that  some  persons  who  had  bodily  ailments, 
others*  who  were  insane  or  epileptic,  and  others  also  who  were  possessed  with 
devils,  were  healed  by  our  Lord.  iVom  other  passages  we  learn,  that  some  of 
these  demoniacs  had  likewise  bodily  diseases,  and  others  of  them  were  afflicted 
in  mind,  or  mad.  On  this  last  point  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  Mr.  Souter 
has  said ;  he  has  ably  demonstrated  the  identity  between  some  of  the 
actions  of  certain  demoniacs  and  our  own  insane.  But  this  is  all  that  his 
paper  proves ;  it  does  not  show  that  all  demoniacs  were  insane,  much  less  that 
they  were  simply  insane.  Many  of  the  actions  attributed  to  them  correspond 
to  those  of  maniacs,  &c. ;  but  there  are  other  circumstances  mentioned  which 
completely  distinguish  them  from  mere  madmen.  Their  supernatural  acquaint- 
ance with  the  person  of  Christ,  their  avowal  of  their  wretched  condition,  &o., 
cannot  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  mere  insanity.  The  Gadarene  de- 
moniac was  doubtless  a  maniac,  but  as  evidently,  if  language  has  any  fixed 
meaning,  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit  or  spirits.  This  case  affords,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  reality  of  possession.  The  ejected  devils 
entered  into  a  herd  of  swine,  which,  in  consequence,  ran  violently  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea.  Now,  whatever  we  may  attribute  to  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion, as  explanatory  of  demoniacal  possession,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  have 
actuated  the  irrational  animals.  Shall  we  say  that  evil  influences  went  out  of 
the  man,  or  a  kind  of  material  madness,  like  an  electric  current,  went  out  of 
the  possessed  and  entered  into  the  swine.  How,  on  this  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion, shall  we  understand  those  words  of  St.  James  (iii.  19),  ra  daiixovia 
TTtaTevova-i  koI  (ppia-aovai  ?  I  think  no  one  would  be  satisfied  to  translate  the 
Apostle's  enthymem,  "  The  evil  influences  believe  and  tremble." 

Mr.  Souter  lays  great  stress  upon  the  charges  made  by  the  Jews  against  our 
Lord :  "  Thou  hast  a  devil,"  and  their  assertion  concerning  Him,  "  He  has  a 
devil  and  is  mad."  Respecting  the  former  he  says,  "  Our  Lord's  language 
appeared  to  them  incoherent  raving."  Now  this  is  a  very  different  account 
from  that  which  the  Evangelists  give  of  the  effects  of  his  discourses.  On  one 
occasion  it  was  said.  He  "  spake  as  never  man  spake;"  on  another  we  are  told, 
that  the  Jews  could  not  answer  His  arguments;  on  another,  that  He  spake 
with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes,  i.e.,  he  taught  with  inherent  wisdom, 
not  by  borrowed  references;  and  on  many  occasions  the  wisdom  which  He 
manifested  elicited  their  admiration,  as  well  as  put  to  silence  all  who  ventured 
to  dispute  with  Him.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  his  enemies  should  resort  to 
the  expedient  of  saying  that  he  had  a  devil,  for  they  thus  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  superhuman  power  of  His  arguments ;  but  to  attribute  to  him 
language  merely  irrational,  or  the  acts  of  a  merely  raving  maniac,  would  have 
carried  with  it  its  own  refutation. 

I  have  still  to  examine  the  assertion,  "  daifjioviov  ex^i  koi  fiaiveTai."  So  far 
from  this  passage  proving  the  identity  of  the  expressions,  demoniac  and  mad- 
man, if  Saifxouiov  e;^6ii/  means  merely  fiaiveadat,  with  what  absurd  tautology  is 
the  writer  chargeable  who  frequently  uses  both  words  ?  The  conjunction  koX 
distinguishes  between  the  two  terms,  and  also  shows  that  the  latter  is  an 
addition  to,  or  an  effect  of,  the  other  (see  Passow  at  koi).  The  Jews  thought 
the  madness  was  the  consequence  of  our  Lord's  having  a  devil ;  his  friends, 
who  also  considered  his  miud  affected,  merely  said  on  i^earr],  for  they  did  not 
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suppose  liim  to  be  possessed.  The  disciples  similarly  said  of  Rhoda,  Maivjj 
(Acts  xii.  15),  but  it  would  manifestly  have  been  absurd  to  have  said  to  her 
hai^oviov  e^et? ;  so  also  when  Eestus  said  to  St  Paul  Maim],  there  is  nothing 
to  connect  it  with  possession  ;  nor  did  the  Apostle  in  his  reply  make  any  allusion 
to  such  a  condition,  (see  also  1  Cor  xiv.  23,  and  2  Cor.  v.  13,  where  i^iar-qyn 
is  used  as  the  opposite  of  o-co^poVeij/).  The  state  of  the  case  is  this  :  the  Jews, 
who  liad  frequently  told  our  Lord  Himself  that  He  had  a  devil,  being  anxious 
to  dissuade  the  people  from  listening  to  His  discourses,  said  to  them  bai^ioviov 
e'xei  Koi  fxaiverai,  i.e.,  "  He  has  an  evil  spirit  which  has  produced  madness, 
therefore  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  such  an  one." 

The  signification  of  the  word  Sai/uoVtoi/  in  the  Septuagint  version,  alluded 
to  by  Mr"  Souter,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  some  importance  in  reference  to  this 
question :  but  I  submit  that  there  it  is  alwat/s  used  in  reference  to  spiritual 
beings,  and  not  to  mere  influences,  and  gives  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
phrase.     Thus  Ps.  cvi.  37,  (Sep.  Ps.  cv.  37),    dII'?^''  is  rendered  Sai/ioWots, 
and  so  also  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  "  They  sacrificed  to  devils,  and  not  to  God.'* 
These  passages  exactly  correspond  to  St.  Paul's  words,  1  Cor.  x.   20.     It  is 
indeed  true  that  on  one  occasion  Ps.  xcvi.,  (Sep.  xcv.  5)  the  word  daifiovLa  is 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  c.'Vbx  or  idols :  but  we  shall  see  that  its  use  on 
this  occasion  is  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  gives  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
text.     Tiie  literal  meaning  of  the   word  ''''?«  is  something  false,   valueless, 
nofMng  worth  as  a  dependence,  and  hence  appositely  idols.     It  is  either  formed 
from  ''^  nothing  or  7io,  by  reduplication  of  the  ^  to  express  intensity,  or  com- 
pounded, as  some  Rabbinical  scholars  have  thought  of  ^^  and  ''W  no  God,  i.e. 
false    God,    so  2  Chron.  xiii.  9,  idols  are  called   c'-ribw!  «7.     When  not   re- 
ferring directly  to  idols,  the  word  '''^m  signifies  worthless,  but  has  still  a 
reference  to  them.     Thus,  Job  xiii.  4,  "Ye  are  physicians  of  no  value,  '^c^ 
^%_,  i.e.  physicians  of  false  Gods :  an  idiomatic  expression  corresponding  to 
tiie   addition  in   Hebrew  of  God,  for  what   is  excellent  and  great.     Wlien 
nothing,  in  the  sense  of  ne  quid  is  intended,  the  word  used  is,  nn^p?.     Thus 
Job  xxvi.  7,  "  God  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing^''  the  Sep.  has  eVl  ovh^vo^. 
When  *?'!?«  refers  merely  to  the  images  before  which  worship  was  offered,  the 
Septuagint  has  ftScoXoi/,  or  an  equivalent ;  but  in  Ps.  xcvi.  5,  where  the  word 
docs  not  refer  to  images,  but  to  the  beings  themselves  to  whom  the  service 
was  rendered,  they  have  correctly  translated  by  daifxovia :  "  All  the  Gods  of  the 
heathen  are  devils."   This  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  St.  Paul,  who 
says,  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  "We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  but  adds, 
chap.  X  20,  "The  things  w^hicli  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils, 
and  not  to  God ;  and  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship  with  devils." 
In  the  former  place  he  shows  the  falseness  of  the  heathen  mythological  divini- 
ties, such  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  as  not  being  in  rerum  natiird :  in  the  latter 
he  was  warning  Christians  against  participation  in  idol  feasts,  for  by  so  doing 
tliey  entered  into  fellowship  with  daijjiovia,  i.  e.  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.    If  8aLfi6via  meant  merely  evil  influences,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
conmiunion  or  fellowship  could  be  held  with  them  by  mankind. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  used  by 
Mr.  Souter  to  disprove  the  tenet  of  actual  demoniacal  possession.  I  do  not 
enter  directly  upon  the  evidence  of  the  common  view  of  the  matter :  this  being 
founded  on  the  plain  and  literal  nnderstanding  of  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  onus  probandi  rests  with  those  who  deny  it.  Until  this  can  be 
done  (and  although  attempted  by  some  of  the  most  able  and  learned  wiiters,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  do  so,  except  by  upturning  at  the  same  time  the 
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whole  fabric  of  Christian  truth),  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  evil  spirits 
actually  possessed  men  about  the  time  our  Lord  was  upon  earth.  How  or  wliy 
such  power  was  given  to  the  powers  of  darkness  is  another  question.  What 
Mr.  Souter  has  really  shown,  tlie  conclusion  which  truly  follows  from  his 
argument,  is,  that  certain  demoniacs  were  at  the  same  time  insane,  and  from 
this  point  commences  the  inquiry,  "Is  there  any  analogy  between  demoniacal 
insanity  and  ordinary  insanity  ?" 

II.  I  propose  now  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
this  inquiry,  and  its  probable  results. 

The  first  point  which  comes  before  us  is,  whether  there  is  demoniacal  posses- 
sion in  the  present  day.  I  am  told  that  some  eminent  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is.  The  learned  German  commentator  Olshausen,  who  himself  con- 
sidered that  such  influences  were  no  longer  exerted  by  the  powers  of  darkness, 
nevertheless  writes,  "  Yet  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  many  distinguished 
physicians,  such  for  instance  as  Esqnirol  of  Paris,  are  of  the  contrary  opinion." 
He  also  refers  to  other  authorities.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  trace 
this  opinion  in  Esquirol's  work  on  Insanity.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to 
me  not  only  to  deny  tha  reality  of  demoniacal  possession,  but  to  confound  it 
with  demonomania.  He  also  says,  "  Si  e'en  etait  ici  le  lieu,  je  prouverais  que 
Von  s'est  servi  des  alienSs  pour  re/idre  les  oracles."  I  quite  agree  with  him, 
however,  in  considering  as  monomaniacs  the  sorcerers  and  witches  of  later 
ages,  when  they  were  not  impostors ;  but  I  submit  that  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  those  wretched  beings  and  demoniacs  :  they  were  insane,  and  often 
endured  the  most  cruel  torments,  as  they  thought  justly,  because  thsy  con- 
fessed before  their  judges  that  they  had  intercourse  with  the  unseen  world,  or 
possessed  magical  powers ;  charges  which  they  were  no  more  able  to  deny, 
though  false,  than  the  insane  in  our  asylums  to  conceal  the  delusions  which 
they  entertain.*     But  of  this  monomania  I  propose  hereafter  to  speak. 

My  own  opinion  I  may  state  to  be,  that  simultaneously  with  the  cessation  of 
the  counterbalancing  miracidous  powers  in  the  church,  the  power  of  Satan  was 
restrained,  and  that  the  temptations  and  subjection  which  he  exerts  over  maiiy 
persons  (2  Tim.  ii.  26)  are  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  influences,  corresponding 
to  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  distinguished  from  his  mira- 
culous or  extraordinary  gifts.  Our  investigation  would  be  therefore  reduced 
to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  insane  are  ever  affected  by  such  Satanic  influences 
in  a  manner  at  all  analogous  to  the  insane-demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament 
times  ? 

In  conducting  this  inquiry,  I  should  at  once  dismiss  all  cases  of  pretension 
to  present  supernatural  influences :  such  for  instance  as  those  of  the  heathen 
priests  of  Ceylon,  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  &c.,  who,  when  consulted  by  their 
votaries,  throw  themselves  into  a  species  of  ecstasy  by  violent  exercise.  Such 
modern  inspirations  I  consider  as  traditionary  superstitions  derived  from  the 
heathen  oracles  before  the  Christian  era,  imitations  of  the  real  demoniacal 
possession  of  the  Pythoness.  For  although  I  believe,  with  Fontenelle,  that 
Christianity  has  shut  up  the  heathen  oracles,  it  is  because  Satan's  power  is  now 
restrained,  not  because  they  were  never  real  divinations.  The  Pythoness  dis- 
possessed by  St.  Paul  was  a  real  soothsayer ;  and  I  may  use,  respecting  those 
heathen  oracles,  the  words  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  "  Numquam  illud 
oraculum  Delphis  tam  celebre  et  tam  clarum  fuisset,  neque  tantis  donis  refertum 
omnium  popnlorum  atque  regum,  nisi  omnis  setas  illorum  oraculorum  veritatem 
esset  experta." — (Cic.  de  div.  I.) 

I  would  also  pass  by  all  cases  of  demonomania  as  merely  presenting  particular 
forms  of  delusions,  which  differ  very  little  from  others  which  are  of  a  like 

*  I  am  acquainted  with  an  elderly  female  who  is  anxious  that  some  one  should 
cut  her  in  pieces,  because  she  thinks  she  has  no  soul,  and  that  hor  body  is  only  a 
phantom  filled  with  wind. 
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subiective  character;  nor  is  the  case  altered  when  the  delusion  is  connected 
with  some  organic  defect,  though  a  prima  facie  view  seems  to  show  in  these 
persons  a  resemblance  to  demoniacs,  who  were  usually  affected  with  disease. 
Thus,  one  poor  woman  who  had  an  uneasiness  in  her  throat,  and  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  fancied  that  Satan  was  in  her ;  another,  who  died  from  a 
cancer,  imagnied  that  the  distressing  pains  which  she  suffered  were  caused 
by  devils ;  but  these  were  manifestly  mere  forms  of  delusion,  having  no  real 
resemblance  to  thecases  of  demoniacal  y)ossession. 

I  should  also  be  disposed  to  omit  from  consideration  many  instances  in 
which  a  totally  different  character  was  evinced  by  the  insane  from  that  which 
appeared  natural  to  them.  Some  of  these  it  has  been  thought  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  Satanic  influence.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  was  once  described  to  me  by  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  lunatic : 
a  young  female  had  been  educated  in  a  manner  most  likely  to  separate  her  from 
the  very  approach  of  immorality,  having  become  insane  uttered  language 
of  the  most  vile  description,  and  spoke  of  scenes  and  actions  too  horribly 
obscene  to  be  repeated;  and  the  question  was  put  to  me,  how  could  this 
patient  ever  have  become  acquainted  with  such  language  and  such  subjects, 
unless  they  were  put  into  her  mind  by  the  great  enemy  of  souls  ?  Other 
similar  cases  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  think  this  knowledge  may  be  otherwise 
accounted  for ;  nee  deus  intersit,  nisi,  &c.,  is  a  very  useful  rule :  we  ought  not 
to  turn  to  supernatural  until  v;e  have  exhausted  natural  sources  of  explanation. 
In  the  above  case,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  evil  was  learned  from 
domestics,  or  from  books  which  they  had  inadvertently  left  within  her  reach ; 
but  I  do  think  that  such  knowledge  of  evil,  however  acquired,  may  be  used  by 
Satan  to  harass  and  distress  the  mind,  and  that  the  admission,  so  to  speak, 
within  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  vice  has  been  a  source  of  temptation  and  evil 
suggestions,  which  in  vain  the  voice  of  conscience  has  striven  to  check,  till  the 
troubled  mind,  having  become  too  confused  to  distinguish  between  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  sin,  yet  horror-struck  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  possibility  of  its 
commission,  has  given  way  in  an  unequal  conflict,  into  which  it  had  been 
originally  led  by  the  secret  knowledge  of  evil. 

So  many  persons  of  eminent  virtue  a-id  piety  have  been  struck  down  by 
insanity,  that  it  will  be  evident  that  either  there  were  no  virtuous  persons 
similarly  affected  among  the  Jews,  or  the  M^ord  demoniac  did  not  apply  to  all 
Avho  were  then  insane.  The  insanity  of  the  Cowpers  and  Halls,  &c.,  so  touch- 
ingly  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Souter's  paper,  were  ordinary  visitations  to  which,  like 
bodily  diseases,  all  are  liable  who  pass  through  this  world  of  trial.  Such  cases, 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  character  of  the  malady,  are  by  their  very 
nature  excluded  from  our  inquiry. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  more  directly  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  and 
with  this  view  will  recapitulate  the  most  marked  features  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment demoniacs,  and  intimate  what  are  the  cases  which  furnish  the  analogy 
among  the  insane. 

1.  The  first  characteristic  of  the  demoniacs  was  a  superhuman  knowledge.* 

*  Olshausen  notices  a  resemblance  between  mesmeric  clairvoyance  and  this 
knowledge  of  the  possessed,  and  that  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  is  very 
similar  in  both  cases.  It  is  at  present  difficult  to  say  whether  those  who  nin  after 
spirit  rappings,  &c.,  are  the  dupes  of  a  clever  deception,  or  the  victims  of  their 
own  curiosity.  That  insanity  may  be  the  consequence  of  such  practices,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  nay,  the  effect  upon  some  persons  who  have  attended  meetings  for  calling 
up  the  dead,  leads  one  to  fear  the  worst  consequences  in  the  more  nervous  tem- 
peraments. Who  shall  say  whether  the  end  may  not  be  demoniacal  possession  as 
well  as  insanity  ?  Esquirol  notices  the  epidemic  character  of  such  delusions  or 
practices  : — "  Demonomanie  est  quelquefois  epid^miques  :  comme  toutes  lea 
dealadies  nerveuses,  elle  se  propage  par  une  sorte  de  contagion  morale  et  par  la  force 
m  I'iniitation." 
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This  was  evinced  on  many  occasions  by  their  recognition  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  and  the  object  of  their  teaching,  and  by  divining  or  soothsaying. 
Their  testimony  to  our  Saviour's  person  was  quite  distinct  from  that  given  on 
various  occasions  by  His  disciples.  The  demoniac  was  rebuked,  for  Jesus  would 
not  receive  his  testimony  ;  while  the  convinced  disciple  was  pronounced  blessed 
(Mark  i.  24,  25,  Matt.  xvi.  16,  17).  So  St.  Paul  rebuked  the  Pythoness  (Acts 
xvi.  17,  18).*  Of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  not  at  present  actual 
possession,  we  shall  not  expect  to  meet  with  anything  analogous  to  this  super- 
human knowledge  in  the  insane. 

2.  The  next  cliaracteristic  was  a  moral  uncleanness,  aKaBapaia,  implied  in  the 
epithet  aKadaprov,  so  often  conjoined  with  7rvevp,a.  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion 
of  Olshausen,  that  the  baipovi(6p,€voi  do  not  appear  to  be  persons  who  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  up  entirely  with  their  whole  internal  life  to  sin,  but  those 
whose  passions  had  burst  the  restraints  which  were  imposed  by  light  and  know- 
ledge and  the  dictates  of  a  better  will.  The  Trovrjpos,  or  wicked  man,  who  had 
suffered  evil  to  gain  possession  of  his  heart  without  resistance,  whose  conscience 
was  itself  seared  or  dead,  was  indeed  under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  borne  the  character  of  the  demoniac.  This  latter  manifested  a 
struggle  with  the  evil  which  he  could  not  shake  off,  but  this  very  conflict 
within  proved  that  tliere  still  existed  a  germ  of  life  from  which  might  spring 
the  flower  of  faith.  This  better  will  hurried  the  poor  Gadarene  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Jesus,  and  caused  him  to  fall  down  at  His  feet  and  worship  Him, 
while  the  influence  of  the  demoniacal  agency  was  evinced  by  the  cry  of  terror, 
*'  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus  thou  son  of  God  ?  art  thou  come  to  tor- 
ment us,  and  cast  us  into  the  abyss  of  hell  before  the  time  ?" 

I  think  there  will  be  found  among  the  insane  many  who  still  thus  meliora 
probant,  but  deteriora  sequuntur.  These,  it  is  probable,  having  first  been  led 
astray  by  temptation,  were  affected  with  shame  and  remorse  ;  or  having  been 
guilty  of  habits  of  secret  sin,  which  they  had  not  strength  to  resist,  but  which 
their  conscience  condemned,  were  goaded  to  despair  and  insanity.  We  do  find 
indeed  among  the  insane  also  some  of  those  who  have  drained  the  cup  of  iniquity 
to  the  very  dregs,  the  6i  vrovrjpol ;  it  was,  however,  when  the  body  had  been 
exhausted  hj  excess,  or  when  ruin,  the  consequence  of  extravagance,  had 
stared  them  m  the  face,  and  reflection  only  brought  seK-condemnation,  that  the 
bitterness  of  remorse  seized  on  the  debilitated  faculties.  But  it  is  not  among 
such  cases  we  should  expect  to  meet  the  analogy  in  question :  in  them,  pre- 
viously to  actual  remorse,  there  had  been  no  internal  conflict,  whereas  in  the 
demoniacs  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil.  In  a 
Judas,  or,  to  borrow  Mr.  Trench's  illustration,  a  Klytemnestra,  we  have  the 
obduracy  of  the  Trourjpbs  ;  while  in  the  conscience-smitten  Orestes,  tormented 
by  the  dogs  of  hell  into  madness,  the  insane  demoniac  is  aptly  depicted. 

3.  Closely  connected  with  the  last  mentioned  characteristic  and  its  physical 
consequence  was  some  disease,  the  result  of  nervous  debility  which  usually 
showed  itself  in  the  form  of  mania,  epilepsy,  or  a  palsied  state  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  hearing,  &c.  This  last  seems  to  have  been  a  suspension  of  the  use 
rather  than  a  lesion  or  disease  of  the  organs  themselves.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  of  the  epileptic  boy ;  he  had  a  species  of  convulsion  which  was  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  the  possession.  I  would  wish  carefully  to  avoid 
giving  an  opinion  upon  the  medical  view  of  this  subject,  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state,  that  cases  which  prove  the  connexion  between  certain  excesses  and 
the  above  named  diseases  are  alas !  too  common.  It  was  not  long  since  I  met 
with  a  young  man  stricken  down  by  melancholia,  whose  sinful  habits  as  he  after- 
wards owned,  had  been  indulged  in  defiance  of  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  who. 

The  language  of  the  Gadarene  demoniac  evinced  the  same  knowledge.  The 
demons  besou;^ht  our  Lord  not  to  command  them  to  go  kg  Tt)v  d(3v(T(Tov,  i.  e.  not 
the  sea,  but  yatvva,  the  bottomless  pit. 

NO.  XXXII.  K  K 
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suffered  subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  melancholic  symptoms  from  a  kind 
of  convulsive  attacks  very  similar  to  epilepsy.  He  recovered,  and  is  now  quite 
well.  This  youth's  case,  and  one  or  two  others  which  originated  in  the  same 
habit,  strongly  impressed  me  as  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
boy  who  had  the  Tiuevfia  aKadaprov. 

4.  The  last  feature  in  the  character  of  the  demoniacs  to  which  I  shall  refer  was 
a  kind  of  double  consciousness — a  twofold  self;  the  powers  of  darkness  appear 
to  have  acted  through  the  human  intellect,  but  not  so  as  at  all  times  to  destroy 
the  personal  consciousness ;  it  has  been  described  as  the  action  of  two  souls  ou 
one  mind.  I  would  compare  it  with  the  miraculous  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  when  the  human  intellect  was  super- 
naturally  enlightened  and  guided  for  Divine  purposes,  though  its  individuality 
and  personality  remained.  Many  writers  besides  Dr.  Guislain,  whose  remarks 
are  quoted  by  Mr.  Souter,  have  noticed  a  similar  condition  in  the  insane, 
and  that  it  is  sometimes  remembered  by  the  patient  when  the  paroxysm  has 
passed  away.  Mr.  Trench,  in  his  work  on  Miracles,  quotes  a  testimony  to  tliis 
fact  from  a  German  Rationalist,  who  states  that  he  had  been  told  by  an 
authority  of  a  most  unexceptionable  character,  a  person  of  a  cool  and  mathe- 
matical style  of  intellect,  "that  it  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  highest 
Medical  Board  of  Wurtemburg,that  there  are  maladies  in  which  the  person  has 
two  consciousnesses,  so  that  he  is  convinced  that  besides  himself  a  second  has 
forced  himself  into  him."*  "  Patients  often,  in  more  lucid  intervals,  have  said 
that  they  were  urged  on  by  a  second  self  even  more  powerful  than  their  true 
self,  to  the  commission  of  acts  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  utterly 
abhorred."  This  admits  of  elucidation,  though  it  cannot  be  easily  accounted 
for.  In  sane  persons,  temptation  acting  on  a  free  mind  is  either  ab  extra,  or 
else  it  rises  up  in  the  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  succession  of  ideas  which  spring  up  during  reflection  or  meditation, 
and  appear  to  be  the  man's  own.  In  the  insane,  the  impulses  seem  often  to  be 
more  separately  felt.  In  the  former  case,  the  temptation  may  be  compared  to 
forces  in  composition,  which  act  only  by  a  single  impulse ;  in  the  latter,  it 
resembles  the  same  forces  resolved,  when  each  acts  separately,  and  the  evil  is 
seen  to  overpower  or  annihilate  the  better  principle.  A  fourth  characteristic 
is  thus  furnished  to  aid  us  in  comparing  analogically  possession  and  insanitv : 
as  once  men  became  victims  of  the  powers  of  darkness  by  their  own  acts,  by 
rejecting  the  monitions  of  conscience,  and  though  ofi'erin^  some  resistance, 
yet  yielding  to  the  evil,  and  of  these  some  also  became  maniacs,  &c.,  through 
the  indulgence  of  habits  by  which  their  nervous  system  was  weakened; 
so  we  shaU  probably  find  that  similar  conduct  still  brings  on  similar  forms  of 
mental  disease,  and  also  that  the  power  of  Satan's  temptations  is  influential 
over  such  persons  notwithstanding  that  they  are  insane. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  this  communication,  I  wiU  beg  per- 
mission to  add  a  few  brief  remarks  on  what  I  should  expect  to  be  the  results 
of  such  an  inquiry. 

1.  We  should  frequently  find  in  the  insane  a  struggle  going  on  between  good 
and  evil,  as  it  does  in  the  sane,  though  the  state  of  the  mind  and  the  nervous 
condition  render  the  resistance  of  the  former  to  the  evil  very  feeble  ;  and  we 
might  learn  how  far  an  exhibition  of  Divine  truth  was  capable  of  assisting 
the  patient  to  regain  a  moral  self-command,  even  if  it  did  not  tend  to  the 
recovery  of  the  mental  health. 

2.  We  should  also  probably  discover  that  the  paroxysms  of  mania  to  which 

*  A  doubling  of  the  objects  of  vision  was  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancients.  Does 
this  refer  to  the  consciousness  ?  Was  this  the  poet's  intention,  when,  describing  the 
melancholic  Dido,  he  says  : 

"  Eumenidum  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Peutheus, 
Et  solem  geminum,  et  duplices  se  ostendere  Thebas"? 
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certain  chronic  patients  are  liable,  are  not  unfrequently  consequent  upon  some 
vicious  habit,  or  the  indulgence  of  a  train  of  thoiight  which  draws  close  to 
the  confines  of  sin.  This  knowledge,  together  with  the  fact  that  patients  are 
often  conscious  at  the  time,  and  remember  afterwards  what  they  aid  during  a 
period  of  excitement,  though  unable  then  to  still  the  tempest  that  raged  within 
them,  may  perhaps  be  suggestive  of  a  moral  treatment  when  the  paroxysm  has 
passed  off.  As  in  the  case  of  the  epileptic,  whose  cure  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  prayer  and  fasting,  may  not  the  patient  be  led,  when  free  from  ex- 
citement, to  seek  strength  to  resist  those  causes  of  irritation  to  the  mind  or 
nervous  system  which  upturn  every  remnant  of  mental  and  moral  control  ? 

3.  Such  an  investigation  may  also  help  to  throw  some  light  on  the  difficult 
subject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  insane,  by  exhibiting  the  twofold  influences 
which  probably  are  at  work  within  them,  and  by  combining  the  knowledge  they 
possess  of  the  nature  of  any  particular  act  with  the  power  of  resisting  the 
temptation  to  its  commission,  we  may  be  led  to  some  more  satisfactory  mode 
of  judging  of  the  guilt  of  criminal  lunatics  than  we  yet  seem  to  possess. 

4.  And  lastly,  we  may  perhaps  learn  how,  in  the  conduct  or  education,  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  dreadful  malady  by  instilling  those  habits  of 
mental  and  physical  restraint,  which  will  subject  passion  to  reason,  and  the 
impulses  of  desire  to  the  pure  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience. 


SUGGESTIONS    IN    REFERENCE    TO   THE   STUDY    OE    THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OE  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

BY   THOMAS   HUNT,  F.E.C.S. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Psychological  Journal. 

I  ALWAYS  read  the  papers  of  the  "  Psychological  Journal "  with  interest ; 
and  assuredly  the  objects  which  it  embraces  are  second  to  none  connected  with 
medical  science.  An  essay  "  On  the  Uses  and  Influence  of  Mental  Philosophy,'* 
by  Dr,  Rae,  which  appeared  in  the  number  for  July,  has  attracted  my  careful 
attention ;  and  whilst  I  a^ree  with  the  excellent  remarks  of  the  author  on  the 
importance  of  the  study  oi  man  in  the  higher  departments  of  his  nature,  I  must 
beg  permission  to  introduce  the  subject  of  this  communication  with  some 
friendly  criticisms  on  that  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr,  Rae  in  the  opinion  that  "  the 
slow  progression  of  mental  science"  has  been  due  to  the  general  preference  of 
mankind  for  the  study  of  physical  rather  than  of  i'ntellectual  science  :  neither 
can  I  assent  to  the  belief  that  the  prejudice  against  psychological  investigations 
which  exists  in  the  majority  of  mankind  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  has  so  many  charms  for  a 
mind  at  all  capable  of  applying  itself  to  these  subjects,  that  one  cannot  see  how 
the  disinclination  of  the  majority  of  mankind  can  have  diminished  the  ardour  of 
the  student.  But,  waiving  this  question,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  gather- 
ing up  arguments  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  mental  science.  Dr.  Rae  has 
inadvertently  confounded  the  subject  of  mental  philosophy  with  the  popular 
study  of  human  nature  in  its  moral  characteristics  ;  otherwise  he  would  scarcely 
have  classed  "the  Jesuits,"  "the  present  Napoleon,"  or  "the  Abyssinian 
traveller,  Bruce,"  amongst  the  students  of  mental  philosophy.  Nor  would  he 
have  attributed  "  the  movement  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  Church  of  England" 
to  the  "kind  of  philosophy  taught  in  the  Universities."  It  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  for  any  writer  who  eschews  te(3hnicalities  to  make  himself 
clearly  understood  when  discoursing  on  the  arcana  of  the  human  mind. 

My  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  those  who 
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may  hereafter  pursue  this  subject,  which  I  trust  may  be  useful  in  diminishing 
in  some  degree  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  students  of  human  nature  are 
naturally  and  actually  divided  into  three  classes — the  metaphysical,  the  moral, 
and  the  physical.  The  class  of  students  who  have  attempted  the  elucidation 
of  tlie  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  have  of  late  somewhat 
obscured  the  naturally  indistinct  outline  which  bounds  the  objects  of  their  study 
by  dignifying  the  science  with  the  name  of  moral  philosophy.  The  scope  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  morals  (or  the  doc- 
trines concerning  virtue  and  vice),  the  study  would  be  better  described  as  your 
correspondent  defines  it — "  mental  philosophy ;"  or,  as  Dugald  Stewart  calls  it, 
"  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind." 

I  propose  to  show,  that  beyond  its  utility  in  improving  the  powers  of  the 
mind  and  sharpening  the  wits  of  the  student,  mental  or  moral  philosophy,  com- 
monly called  metaphysics,  is  a  pursuit  utterly  useless,  and  incapable  of  any 
practical  application  either  to  'physics  or  rnorals ;  and  that  if  we  would  study 
human  nature  to  any  good  purpose,  we  must  leave  these  abstractions,  and 
examine  the  mind  not  as  an  entity  but  as  we  find  it  palpably  presented  to 
our  view  in  its  physical  and  moral  relations.  Within  these  plain  and  homely 
limits,  I  am  ready  to  grant,  that  (as  Dr.  Rae  justly  remarks)  "the  study  of 
the  human  mind  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  important  which  can  engage 
the  attention  of  mankind."  I  will  endeavour  to  define  these  limits  by  a  more 
ample  illustration  of  the  subject ;  and  regarding  the  writers  on  the  human 
mind  as  distinctly  divisible  into  the  three  classes  above  alluded  to — the  meta- 
physical, the  popular,  and  the  medical — I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  each. 

1.  The  metaphysical  writers  study  the  human  mind  in  the  abstract.  Overlook- 
ing or  purposely  neglecting  both  the  moral  and  physical  peculiarities  of  indi- 
viduals, they  confine  their  attention  to  those  features  of  the  mind  which  are 
common  to  the  whole  species.  They  regard  man  simply  as  a  being  susceptible 
of  impressions,  and  the  precise  objects  of  their  study  are  the  natural  order  and 
phenomena  of  mental  processes.  They  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  the  mental 
machine  works ;  they  wish  to  analyse  its  susceptibilities,  its  powers,  properties, 
or  states  ;  they  ask  how  reason  acquires  its  powers  and  performs  its  wouders ; 
and  they  endeavour  to  trace  back  ever^  mental  phenomenon  to  its  source. 
They  study  the  mind  partly  by  regarding  its  connexion  with  the  external  world, 
and  partly  by  endeavouring,  though,  as  we  think,  in  vain,  to  examine  the 
objects  of  their  own  consciousness ;  they  thus  undertake  to  discover  the 
cause,  origin,  and  history  of  ideas,  sensations,  emotions,  and  all  purely  intel- 
lectual processes.  This  is  the  end  and  aim  of  modem  metaphysics.  The 
ancient  philosophers  never  attempted  so  hopeless  a  task  as  to  explore  the 
human  mind.  Aristotle  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  undertake  anything 
so  utterly  impracticable.  The  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  were  fond  of  abstractions 
and  intellectual  speculations,  but  these  all  had  a  practical  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  virtue ;  and  their  design  seems  rather  to  have  been  to  arrange 
and  define  the  objects  of  thought  than  to  explore  the  mental  faculties 
themselves.  It  was  reserved  to  our  modern  philosophers  not  only  to  attempt 
the  dissection  of  thought,  but  to  essay  the  analysis  of  the  elements  of  mind 
itself;  and  so  much  gravity,  and  pomp,  and  pretension  has  been  thrown 
around  the  operations  of  this  mental  chemistry,  as  to  fascinate  and  bewilder 
almost  every  accomplished  mind  which  has  lent  attention  to  the  scheme.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  humiliating  fact  in  the  intellectual  liistory  of  man  than  that, 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  many  minds  of  the  highest  order  should  have 
been  from  one  generation  to  another  grappling  with  metaphysical  abstractions 
which  were  to  become  the  foundation,  the  measure,  and  the  criteria  of  all 
human  science,  but  which  the  result  has  shown  to  be  utterly  intangible  and 
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void.  Durinff  this  enlightened  period,  every  accomplished  natural  philosopher 
who  has  made  pretensions  to  discovery,  has  established  a  reputation  which 
can  never  die.  Bacon  and  Boyle,  Newton  and  Davy,  Watt  and  Jenner,  are 
names  which  will  be  familiar  to  distant  generations.  Their  discoveries  will 
never  be  ignored  by  improvements  in  physical  science.  Every  future  new  in- 
vention will  be  built  upon  the  foundation  already  laid  by  them.  But  a 
principle  of  mortality  appears  to  be  inherent  in  every  theory  of  mental  philo- 
sophy which  has,  during  the  same  period,  obtained  a  fleeting  hold  upon  the 
human  mind.  Every  now  speculator  who  has  appeared  on  this  stage  has,  in 
his  turn,  done  little  more  than  sweep  away  the  fragile  monuments  of  the  past, 
leaving  in  their  place  an  edifice  equally  unstable  and  unsound.  The  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  having  survived  the  ordeal  of  two  thousand  years,  are  even  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but  where  are  the 
"  Vibrations  "  of  Hartley  ?  In  what  school  is  inculcated  the  "  Idealism  "  of 
Berkeley  ?  Who  regards  with  respect  the  "  Materialism  "  of  Priestly  ?  In 
what  hidden  sepulchre  are  entombed  the  "  Categories  "  of  Kant  ? 

The  great  error  has  consisted  in  attempting  the  investigation  of  mind  by  a 
meihod  analogous  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  matter.  The  method  of  Aristotle 
partook  rather  of  the  synthetic  than  of  the  analytic.  He  gathered  his  know- 
ledge of  mind  from  the  qualities  of  known  objects  related  to  mind.  The 
modern  philosophers  set  to  work  with  the  attribute  of  mind  itself,  as  though 
they  were  separable  and  divisible  like  the  atoms  of  matter. 

It  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  therefore,  that  "  the  reputation  of  no  modern  meta- 
physician has  continued  with  undiminished  lustre  through  the  revolutions  of  a 
century."  The  celebrated  Essay  of  Locke  has  lost  its  charms.  The  names  of 
Berkeley  and  Hartley,  men  of  great  worth  and  high  attainments,  are  associated 
with  ideas  now  regarded  as  preposterous.  Hume  and  Reid,  Stewart  and 
Brown,  names  once  highly  esteemed  amongst  modern  philosophers,  will 
scarcely  be  mentioned  in  the  next  generation. 

Eor  what  earthly  purpose,  then,  shall  we  attempt  to  cultivate  a  (so  called) 
science,  which,  after  engaging  the  attention  of  highly  accomplished  minds  for 
several  generations,  has  not  left  us  one  single  principle,  one  undisputed  inch 
of  ground  on  which  we  can  set  our  foot  ?  If  it  be  alleged  that  metaphysical 
philosophy  is  the  gymnasium  of  the  youthful  mind — that  all  things  seem  easy 
and  simple  to  the  man  who  has  long  contended  with  these  remote  abstractions, 
and  that  without  such  exercises  the  mind  cannot  attain  to  its  normal  develop- 
ment— my  reply  is,  the  giants  of  antiquity  needed  no  such  helps.  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  Hippocrates,  Galen — all  achieved  their  respective  successes 
without  entering  the  arena  of  modern  philosophy.  Let  it  be  fully  granted  that 
these  exercises  do  give  strength  and  agilitjr  to  the  mind,  that  they  enable 
it  to  discriminate  more  readily,  to  distinguish  shades  of  difference  between 
ideas  and  propositions  which  the  vulgar  would  confound,— still,  I  maintain 
that  all  these  advantages  would  be  better  secured,  as  well  as  more  readily 
acquired,  by  the  study  of  logic  and  mathematics.  Young  men  who  have  neg- 
lected these  first  principles  of  reasoning  and  become  bewildered  on  the  en- 
chanted ground  of  metaphysical  abstraction  have  rarely  distinguished  them- 
selves  in  after  life.  The  mind  is  liable  to  become  paralysed  by  attempting 
what  is  evidentl^f  beyond  its  strength,  and  the  more  homely  studies  which  fit 
men  for  the  duties  and  business  of  life  become  distasteful  to  the  towering 
spirit,  just  as  the  panorama  of  Primrose  Hill  ofi'ers  no  attractions,  the  Peak 
of  Snowden  no  wonders,  to  the  practised  aeronaut.  A  man  who  only  thinks  he 
can  iiy  despises  pedestrianism  even  while  he  walks. 

2.  The  moral  or  popular  writers  on  human  nature  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  metaphysicians.  They  see  the  mind  of  man  through  a  different  medium, 
and  study  it  with  other  views.     If  our  modern  philosophers,  who  look  at  man 
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only  in  the  abstract,  have  scarcely  shed  a  ray  of  light  on  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  still  less  have  they  expounded  the  moral  and  social  qualities  of  human 
nature.  But  it  is  here  that  the  moralist  takes  his  stand.  He  studies  and 
portrays  mankind  just  as  he  individually  is,  not  in  his  essence  or  abstractions, 
but  in  his  social  relations  and  moral  attributes.  That  this  mode  of  investiga- 
ting human  nature  (correctly  speaking,  the  true  moral  philosophy)  has  been 
abundantly  successful,  is  obvious  to  all.  Our  divines,  historians,  poets,  novel- 
ists, and  dramatic  writers  well  understood  their  task ;  and  they  have  earned  a 
fame  as  imperishable  as  that  of  Bacon  and  Newton.  The  names  of  Addison, 
Johnson,  and  Shakspere,  will  be  known  when  modern  metaphysics  and  its  pro- 
fessors are  forgotten.  It  is  to  this  popular  study  of  human  nature  that  we 
are  indebted,  and  not  to  mental  philosophy,  for  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
writers  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Rae,  who  has*^  evidently  confounded  these  two  de- 
partments of  study,  as  unlike  each  other  as  commerce  and  classical  literature. 

3.  But  the  phusical  study  of  man,  in  his  mental  development,  the  de- 
partment of  the  physician,  is  that  which  most  concerns  the  psychologist :  and 
this  brings  me  to  the  question,  the  importance  of  which  first  induced  me  to 
take  up  my  pen  : — Is  it  advisable,  or  desirable,  that  a  student  of  medicine,  in- 
tending to  practise  his  profession,  should  give  his  mind  to  the  study  of  meta- 
physics ? 

It  is  ess^"ntial,  certainly,  that  the  physical  relations  of  the  mind  should  be 
most  carefully  studied.  The  healthful  condition  of  both  body  and  mind, 
especially  in  their  mutual  relationship  to  each  other,  must  be  observed  and 
understood,  before  their  morbid  conditions  can  be  apprehended.  And  in 
disease,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  who  can  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
rightly  estimating  the  reciprocal  influence  of  both  on  each  other  ?  If  it  be  the 
special  business  of  the  psychologist  to  ascertain  and  diagnose  the  physical 
causes  of  insanity,  it  is  not  less  the  duty  of  the  physician,  ay,  and  of  the 
surgeon  too,  to  mark  well  the  influence  of  afl'ections  of  the  mind  in  producing 
disease  of  the  body.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  effects  of  mental  hysteria 
in  inducing  simulations  of  disease ;  but  the  influence  of  mental  emotion  on  the 
corporeal  frame  of  both  sexes  is  a  subject  which,  though  forming  the  staple 
commodity  of  novel  writers,  has  perhaps  scarcely  attracted  sufficiently  the 
study  of  the  profession.  An  accomplished  girl  of  extraordinary  personal  at- 
tractions, and  the  heiress  of  a  pretty  fortune,  fell  in  love  with  a  lame  cobbler 
of  diminutive  stature  and  repulsive  physiognomy.  Such  things  will  happen. 
Her  attachment  was  warmly  returned ;  but  the  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth,  and  an  impediment  existed,  besides  the  natural  opposition  of  the 
parents  to  so  preposterous  a  match.  She  was,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
(under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  oculist)  suffering  from  severe  pain  in  the 
orbit  and  globe  of  each  eye,  whenever  she  opened  her  eyes  or  attempted  to  use 
them.  The  disease  was  diagnosed  "  an  hysterical  intolerance  (not  of  light  but) 
of  vision."  The  lameness  of  the  cobbler  was  attributed  to  some  strumous 
affection  of  the  hip  joint,  and  he  had  been  treated  accordingly,  but  with  no 
benefit.  One  fine  morning  the  couple  contrived  to  accomplisli  a  clandestine 
marriage.  They  entered  the  church  respectively  blind  and  maimed  :  he  with 
his  usual  halt,  walking  with  a  crutch,  she  with  a  green  shade  over  her  brow, 
her  eyes  closed,  and  led  by  her  lover  to  the  chancel  steps.  The  ceremony  over, 
the  cobbler  recovered  the  use  of  his  leg  and  threw  away  his  crutch ;  the  lady 
found  her  vision  quite  as  marvellously  restored,  and  from  the  time  she  made 
her  egress  from  the  church,  suffered  no  pain  or  inconvenience  in  reading  the 
smallest  print.  These  I  know  to  be  facts,  and,  after  the  most  rigid  inquiry, 
I  am  satisfied  there  was  no  sham  or  imposture  in  either  case.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  cobbler's  lameness  might  have  been  erroneous,  though  it  was  made  by  a 
highly  respectable  surgeon.     This  case,  and  a  hundred  others  which  might  be 
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quoted,  serve  to  show  that  when  we  cannot  readily  account  for  disease,  it  will' 
be  as  well  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  mind.  And  this  leads  me  further  to 
insist  that, 

The  moral  study  of  human  nature  is  highly  desirable  for  the  student  of 
medicine ;  and  in  order  to  pursue  this  to  an  available  extent,  he  must  study 
mankind  as  Shakspere  did — not  metaphysically,  overlooking  the  individual, 
nor  by  observing  the  conduct  of  an  individual  or  a  sect  or  a  province,  only ; 
but  by  observing  human  nature  in  all  its  relations  and  phases,  and,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Men  and  women,  except  on  special  occa- 
sions, are  very  apt  to  conceal  their  emotions,  motives,  and  springs  of  action ; 
but  dramatic  incidents  and  occasions,  and  the  not  less  romantic  events  of  real 
life  and  historic  record,  bring  tliem  out,  and  show  how  closely  interwoven  are 
the  inlirmities  of  mind  and  body.  And  so  universally  is  mankind  subject  to 
moral  aberration,  folly,  and  vice,  so  weak  in  resolve,  and  when  resolved,  so 
indeterminate  in  action ;  so  easily  led  into  errors  which, he  5^<9«  are  wrong,  so 
readily  tempted  to  conduct  which  he  knows  he  shall  repent — or  else  reckless 
of  consequences,  unscrupulous  and  wicked  —  that  every  sensible  writer  on 
human  nature,  of  whatever  nation,  or  class,  or  date,  has  invariably  portrayed 
mankind  as  morally  deranged.  Some  have  even  excused  his  excesses  on  this 
very  ground;  but  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  as  expressed  in  the  criminal 
code  of  every  civilized  nation,  has  pronounced  differently,  and  made  man  respon- 
sible for  his  crimes.  For  many  generations  the  commission  of  crime  was 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  punishment.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
brain,  as  concerned  in  perverting  the  moral  sense,  was  seldom  or  never  taken 
into  the  account.  The  subject  has  excited  the  most  diligent  attention  of  lateyears, 
and  medical  men  are  now  in  danger,  not  of  overlooking  the  state  of  the  brain 
in  criminal  lunatics,  but  of  underrating  the  moral  derangement  which  may  exist, 
even  in  its  most  atrocious  forms,  when  the  brain  is  perfectly  sound,  and  the  in- 
dividual consequently  responsible.  Now,  the  remedy  for  this  liability  to  error  is 
the  diligent  study  of  human  nature  in  its  moral  aspects.  The  historical  portions 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  works  of  Shakspere,  contain  the  best  illustrations  of  this 
subject.  Scott  delighted  to  mingle  the  immoral  and  the  insane  affections  so 
hazily  together  for  the  purpose  of  effect,  that  many  of  his  most  prominent 
characters  throw  little  li^ht  on  the  question ;  but  his  subordinates  for  the  most 
part  make  excellent  studies. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  pointing  out  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  medical  mind  of  this  country,  arising  from  some  error  in  education.  I 
allude  to  the  strange  want  of  logic  in  the  medical  authors  of  the  day.  Every 
medical  reviewer  is  constantly  pointing  out  how  this,  that,  and  the  other 
author  is  "reasoning  in  a  circle,"  "begging  the  question,"  "reasoning  on 
opinions  as  though  they  were  facts,"  "assuming  as  facts  things  only  probable," 
or  "  representing  as  facts,  and  reasoning  on  them,  events  which  have  never 
occurred ;"  and  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that,  before  the  reviewer  has 
finished  his  criticism,  he  falls  into  the  same  error  himself.  Now,  all  this  ia 
due,  if  in  part  to  prejudice,  yet  chiefly  to  the  want  of  mental  discipline,  and 
instruction  and  practice  in  the  rules  of  logic  in  early  life.  As  men  begin  to 
tliink  when  the  mind  is  expanding  into  maturity,  so  they  continue  to  think  till 
their  lives'  end.  If  they  get  into  early  habits  of  vicious  ratiocination,  these  are 
almost  sure  to  become  inveterate  and  incurable ;  some  of  the  highest  orna- 
ments of  the  profession,  so  far  as  diligence,  tact,  and  perseverance  have  brought 
them  into  note,  are  at  this  moment  rendering  themselves  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible by  their  uotoriouslyT^/^e  reasoning  about  opinions,  persons,  and  things, 
it  is  but  charitable  to  suppose  that  the  same  defect  (easily  rectified  in  early  life) 
may  have  plunged  some  hopeftd.  aspirants  into  the  slongli  of  homcEopatliy. 

It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  a  man  who  cannot  reason  well  (for  I  am  not- 
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alluding  to  dishonest  reasoners),  must  find  a  limit  to  his  fame  and  influence  as 
he  advances  towards  the  higher  degrees  of  professional  reputation.  Nothing 
•can  compensate  for  this  radical  defect.  A  want  of  classical  knowledge  may 
cripple  his  reading  and  limit  his  influence  with  the  higher  classes  of  society ; 
but  this  will  not  clip  his  wings.  A  good  surgeon  is  scarcely  the  better 
surgeon  for  classical  lore,  though  he  may  the  more  adorn  his  profession  :  but 
no  physician,  nor  even  surgeon,  can  clearly  understand  his  profession  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  reasoning.  Mathematics,  though  absolutely  necessary  for 
understanding  the  mechanism  of  the  human  frame,  will  not  supply  the  want;  for, 
although  the  mind  requires  the  diseiphne  of  mathematical  study  to  render  it 
capable  of  understanding  logic,  yet,  it  must  be  remembered,  medicine  is  not  an 
exact  science.  It  deals,  and  must  deal,  with  probabilities  as  well  as  facts. 
Medical  doctrines  must  for  the  most  part  be  received,  as  Bishop  Butler  has 
shown  the  Christian  doctrine  must  be  embraced,  not  by  absolute  demonstra- 
tion, but  by  a  balance  of  probabilities.  In  the  case  of  Christianity,  the  balance 
is,  to  every  candid  mind,  overwhelming ;  but  in  medical  matters  the  prepon- 
derance is  very  small,  often  where  life  and  death  are  suspended  in  the  scale. 
And,  though  our  lenient  laws  make  due  allowance  for  a  man  who,  with  the  best 
intentions,  errs,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  life  of  a  patient  mav  be  sacrificed 
to  the  misapprehension  of  a  mind  duly  informed,  but  not  duly  skilled  in 
balancing  the  weight  of  evidence. 
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The  three  great  foundations  of  human  knowledge  are,  nature,  mind,  and  God 
The  mind,  next  to  God,  is  the  most  important  subject  for  the  contemplation  of 
man;  and  a  right  appreciation  of  its  powers,  nature,  and  destiny,  is  essential 
to  his  welfare  and  happiness,  and  to  his  elevation  to  a  higher  state  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  existence.  The  human  mind  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  daring  speculation,  impious  assertion,  and  ignorant  research  among  man- 
kind in  every  age  of  the  world.  The  object  of  this  paper  is,  not  to  give  a 
review  of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  held  bv  philosophers  regarding 
the  nature,  the  powers,  and  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  nor  even  to  enumerate 
its  powers  and  functions,  but  to  show  that  the  mind  does  exist  as  an  immaterial 
spiritual  essence.  That  which  thinks,  feels,  and  reasons,  we  term  mind  :  that 
which  has  extension,  weight,  colour,  &c.,  we  terra  matter.  Mind  and  its  phe- 
nomena form  the  internal  world  of  tliought  and  feeling  :  matter,  in  its  varied 
forms  and  combinations,  forms  the  external  and  visible  world.  Some  philoso- 
phers have  denied  the  existence  of  mind  ;  others  have  disbelieved  in  the  exist- 
ence of  matter ;  while  some,  again,  have  confounded  together  matter  and  mind 
as  one  and  the  same  substance.  Before  examining  the  sceptical  and  other 
opinions  relative  to  mind,  we  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  opinions  that  have 
prevailed  among  philosophers  respecting  the  seat  of  the  th;nking  principle  in 
man.  Aristotle  located  the  mind,  or  soul,  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
This  opinion  has  come  down  even  to  the  present  time,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
popular  })hrases — a  hard,  or  tender  heart,  &c.  Other  ancient  philosophers 
maintained  tliat  the  soul  was  not  fixed  in  any  particular  part  of  the  organism, 
but  was  diffused  throughout  the  body.  This  opinion  was  revived  by  \V  hytt,  a 
celebrated  modern  physiologist.  The  movements  observed  by  him  in  the  limbs 
of  recently  decapitated  animals,  seemed  to  favour  the  idea  of  the  soul  not  being 
Ipcated  exclusively  in  the  brain.     The  function  of  the  spinal  cord  was  not 
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known  in  Whytt's  time,  hence  the  mistake  which  he  and  others  fell  into  with 
rcgaid  to  the  seat  of  the  mind.  There  have  not  been  wantini^  philosophers, 
who  in  their  anxiety  to  find  a  fitting  habitation  for  the  mind,  have  plunged  it 
into  the  stomach:  and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  very  delicate,  and  almost  ex- 
clusive attention  which  this  organ  receives  from  many  in  our  own  day,  some 
vestiges  of  this  opinion  would  appear  to  linger  still  in  the  popular  mind. 
When  we  attend  to  our  mind's  thinking,  we  have  an  obscure  feeling  that  our 
thoughts  take  place  in  the  brain ;  accordingly,  some  ancient,  and  most  modern 
philosophers,  have  considered  this  viscus  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind.  Plato 
recognised  three  faculties  of  the  mind ;  the  first  he  placed  in  the  liver ;  the 
second,  or  irrational  soul,  he  located  in  the  heart ;  and  the  third,  or  rational 
soul,  he  placed  in  the  brain.  Similar  notions  to  these  of  Plato's  were  enter- 
tained by  Galen.  Some  philosophical  writers  have  restricted  the  seat  of  the 
mind  to  particular  parts  of  the  brain :  thus,  Descartes  located  the  soul  in  the 
pineal  gland;  others  in  parts  surrounding  that  gland,  or  in  the  larger  cavities 
of  the  brain.  Agam,  some  philosophers  have  considered  the  mind  as  diffused 
through  the  brain,  while  others  have  placed  the  different  faculties  of  the  mind 
in  separate  portions  of  that  organ.  The  Arabians,  who,  previous  to  the  revival 
of  letters  in  Europe,  had  made  great  progress  in  various  branches  of  learning, 
distributed  the  mental  functions  among  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  two 
anterior  ventricles  they  made  the  seats  of  sensation  and  imagination ;  the  third 
ventricle  was  the  seat  of  the  understanding,  and  the  fourth,  of  memory. 
Similar  views  of  the  location  of  the  mental  faculties  were  held  by  the  cele- 
brated Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  by  some  modern  physiologists, 
as  Vieussens  Meyers.  The  most  distinguished  physiologists  of  the  present 
day  consider  the  cerebrum  to  be  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  the 
base  of  the  brain  that  of  the  volitions  and  emotions.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
what  part  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  mind,  nor  even  how  much  of  that 
organ  is  necessary  to  thought;  in  fact,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
ancient,  modern,  and  living  physiologists,  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the  function 
of  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  will  require 
the  "  researches  of  the  acutest  intellects  for  ages  to  come  to  determine  the 
function  of  the  various  parts  of  the  soft,  pulpy  mass  forming  the  human  brain;" 
and  therefore,  it  seems  an  unphilosophical  and  preposterous  attempt  of  phre- 
nologists to  determine  mental  powers  by  an  external  examination  of  the  head, 
when  the  function  and  uses  of  the  parts  contained  within  it  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Although  the  part  of  the  encephalon,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  mind, 
has  not  been  determined,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  without  a  brain  no  phenomena,  strictly 
mental,  are  ever  exhibited.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  connexion  observed 
between  mental  operations  and  the  development  of  this  viscus.  In  infancy, 
when  the  brain  is  very  soft,  and  only  partially  developed,  there  is  hardly  any 
manifestation  of  mental  phenomena,  in  youth,  the  brain  attains  a  higher 
development,  and  brings  with  it  a  corresponding  increase  of  mental  power.  In 
the  prime  of  life,  when  the  brain  has  reached  its  full  maturity  of  growth  and 
vigour,  we  recognise  the  mind  exercising  its  most  marvellous  characteristics. 
Prom  tliis  to  old  age,  there  is,  in  general,  a  gradual  declension  of  mental 
vigour,  until  the  person  "falls  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf," — when  that  vigour 
of  thought,  that  ready  utterance,  which  formerly  characterized  him,  are 
no  more.  The  "voluptuous  swell"  of  music,  the  empassioned  eloquence  and 
glowing  imagery  that  charmed,  now  fall  unheeded  on  his  ear ;  the  breathing 
statue  and  the  fair  forms  of  nature  have  now  no  beauty  for  his  weakened  eye. 
The  present  makes  no  impression  on  his  mind, — he  lives  upon  the  past,  his 
thoughts  are  of  his  earlier  years, — on  "  words  that  run  molten  still  in  memory's 
mould,  and  will  not  cool."  "  He  sinks  to  second  childishness,  sans  teeth,  sans 
eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything,"  when  death  steps  in  and  closes  the  scene. 
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That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  is  further  evident  from  the  mental  mani- 
febtations,  varying,  not  only  according  to  age,  but  also  according  to  the  varying 
condition  of  the  brain  throughout  the  wliole  period  of  individual  existence. 
The  disturbance  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  dislocations  of  memory,  &c.,  in  the 
various  affections  of  the  brain,  as  in  fevers,  inflammation,  injuries,  &c.,  all 
prove  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  that  it  is  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, the  centre  of  sensation,  the  instrument  by  which  the  mind  holds 
converse  with  the  external  world ;  that  it  is  the  material  tenement  of  the 
mind,  "  the  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul." 

We  have  thus  represented  the  brain  as  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  but  the 
sceptic  denies  that  the  thinking  principle,  termed  mind,  exists.  He  says  it 
cannot  be  seen  nor  distinguished  by  any  of  the  other  senses,  and  therefore, 
according  to  his  superior  wisdom,  it  cannot  exist.  The  sceptic  must  and  does 
believe  in  the  existence  of  many  things  which  cannot  be  recognised  by  the 
senses,  as  the  principle  of  life  in  plants  and  animals  for  instance.  Yet  he  says. 
Show  me  the  mind,  make  it  visible  to  my  sight,  give  me  the  same  evidence  of 
its  existence  as  what  is  afforded  of  the  existence  of  material  objects,  and  I  shall 
then  believe  it  as  a  reality.  JMow,  what  evidence  has  he  of  the  existence  of 
matter  ?  He  talks  about  touching  and  seeing  matter,  but  how  does  he  know 
that  that  which  he  touches  or  sees  really  exists  ?  He  says,  because  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  touches  or  sees  it,  and  therefore  is  convinced  of  its  existence. 
Consciousness  then  determines  the  existence  of  matter,  without  which  his 
senses  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  in  learning  either  the  existence  of  matter 
or  one  single  property  of  it.  He  thinks,  feels,  reasons,  or  rather  argues ;  he 
cannot  touch  or  see  these,  but  he  is  conscious  of  their  operation  within  himself. 
If  then  he  infers  the  existence  of  matter  because  he  is  conscious  of  touching  or 
seeing  it,  he  must  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  mind,  because  he  is  conscious 
of  its  operation  within  himself.  Nay,  he  should  be  even  more  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  mind  than  matter,  because  the  evidence  of  its  existence,  viz., 
processes  of  thought,  volitions,  feelings,  &c.,  makes  a  direct  and  instantaneous 
appeal  to  his  consciousness  ;  whereas  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  matter  ap- 

feal  to  his  consciousness  indirectly,  through  his  senses,  which  may  deceive  him. 
n  the  case  of  mind,  there  is  no  possibility  of  deception ;  because  the  proofs  of  its 
existence  pass  through  no  channel  or  mediums,  but  directly  and  at  once  to  his 
consciousness.  The  sceptic,  however,  may  say,  that  although  he  is  conscious  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  that  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  substance  termed  mind.  We  answer,  that  extension,  weight, 
form,  colour,  which  are  revealed  to  his  consciousness  by  his  senses,  do  not 
prove  the  existence  of  an  abiding  substance  termed  matter.  If  he  disregards 
the  facts  of  consciousness  relative  to  mind,  to  be  consistent,  he  must  also  dis- 
regard tlie  facts  of  consciousness  respecting  matter,  and  consequently  have  to 
deny  the  existence  both  of  matter  and  mind. 

The  sceptic  is  noisy  in  argument  and  clamorous  for  demonstration,  forgetting 
all  the  time  that  there  is  a  consciousuess  within  man  which  convinces  him  of 
the  existence  of  mind  with  a  force  and  with  a  power  such  as  argument  never 
gave  nor  demonstration  effected.  Materialists  admit  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  but,  in  general,  deny  that  the  mind  is  an  essence  distinct 
from  the  brain.  They  say  that  mind  is  merely  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
organization  of  the  brain ;  that  all  mental  manifestations  are  only  the  result  or 
product  of  material  changes  in  that  organ ;  that  religion,  thought,  joy,  &c.,  are 
all  mateiial,  not  spiritual,  and  that  at  death  the  mind  ceases  to  exist.  This  is 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  materialist.  We  would  ask,  how  mere  material 
changes  in  the  brain  could  alone  produce  thought,  or  the  glowing  forms  of  fancy 
and  the  sublime  creations  of  the  imagination  r*  What  mere  vibrations  of,  or 
changes  in,  organic  fibres  could  alone  produce  a  mother's  love,  a  Christian's  faith, 
a  patriot's  heroism ;  or  give  rise  to  the  brilliant  coruscations  of  genius,  the  liciy 
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zeal  of  the  enthusiast,  or  the  divine  composure  of  the  martyr  at  the  stake,  or 
form  the  "  ho{^e  that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  ?"  What  peculiar 
combination  ot  material  particles  alone  could  form  the  power  which  enables 
man  to  grasp  the  past  and  the  present,  to  unravel  the  secrets  of  nature,  to 
range  from  world  to  world  and  from  system  to  system,  to  measure  the  dis- 
tances of  the  stars,  and  calculate  the  comet's  distant  flight ;  that  power  which 
enables  him  to  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  below, 
and  of  the  mighty  orbs  which  glitter  in  the  firmament  above,  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  Him  w4io  is  eternal  ?  What  particular  arrangement  of  organic  particles 
alone  could  produce  that  universal  belief  among  mankind  of  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  being — a  belief  common  to  every  age  of  the  world — common  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  to  the  man  whose  mind  has  been  expanded  by  science 
and  philosophy,  and  to  the  "  rude  untutored  Indian,  who  sees  God  m  clouds 
and  hears  him  in  the  wind  ?"  What  combination  of  mere  material  particles 
alone  could  produce  the  notion  of  self-existence,  of  personality ;  or  that  untiring 
and  constantly  abiding  principle,  the  will  which  reigns  in  every  man,  regulates 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  enables  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  force  of 
circumstances  ? 

But  let  us  encounter  the  materialist  on  his  own  ground.  He  says  the  mind 
is  nothing  distinct  from  the  brain,  that  intellection  is  mere  cereoration,  that 
thought  and  all  mental  states  are  the  result  or  product  of  material  changes 
in  the  brain,  as  movements  of  its  fibres,  or  changes  in  its  particles.  Now,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  puts  these  fibres  of  the  brain  in  motion  ?  what  produces 
this  supposed  state  or  condition  of  its  substance,  which  results  in  thought,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  other  states  of  mind  ?  These  supposed 
movements  could  not  take  place  without  the  action  of  a  force  or  power  equal  to 
the  effect.  No  change  of  state  of  material  particles  can  occur  without  the 
operation  of  a  force  or  power.  This  is  a  universal  fact  in  nature.  When  we 
look  abroad  upon  nature,  we  observe  a  variety  of  forces  in  continual  operation. 
We  cannot  analyse  them,  or  explain  their  nature.  The  laws  which  regulate 
them — their  phenomena,  are  all  that  we  know  concerning  them.  But  we  can 
only  conceive  of  them  as  essences  or  energies — types  as  it  were  of  our  own 
mental  energy  when  producing  bodily  movements. 

Thus,  when  two  material  bodies  are  brought  wdthin  a  certain  distance  of  each 
other,  the  one  attracts  the  other.  This  movement  is  said  to  take  place  by  the 
law  of  gravitation ;  but  gravitation  is  not  a  mere  abstraction.  It  must  be  a 
force,  otherwise  it  could  not  move  a  particle,  nor  whirl  a  world  through  space. 
When  a  magnet  is  suspended  above  a  needle,  this  is  drawn  tow^ards  it.  The 
movement  in  the  needle  is  determined  by  the  magnetic  force  existing  in 
the  magnet.  Two  chemical  compounds  being  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other — two  new  compounds  are  formed.  The  change  of  state,  or  movement  in 
the  particles  of  each  body,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  chemical  force  or 
affinity.  If  a  seed  be  planted  in  the  earth,  a  change  in  its  particles  soon 
follows.  This  is  owing  to  the  vital  force  inherent  in  the  seed.  We  see,  then, 
that  no  change  of  state  or  condition,  or  movement  of  the  particles  of  a  body, 
can  occur  without  the  operation  of  a  force  or  power.  Therefore,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  movements,  or  changes  of  state  or  condition  of  the  molecules  of 
the  brain,  which  are  alleged  by  materialists  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  mental 
states,  cannot  occur  without  the  operation  of  a  force  or  power  ;  and  that  must 
be  the  mental  force  or  energy.  There  must  be,  even  according  to  the 
materialist's  own  theory  of  mind,  something  in  the  brain,  distinct  and  different 
from  itself,  to  produce  thought ;  and  that  something  must  be  a  constantly 
abiding  and  ever-acting  energy ;  and  nothing  but  an  immaterial  spiritual  essence 
can  explain  mental  phenomena,  especially  the  action  of  the  will  and  the  notion 
of  self. 

The  powers  of  thought  are  w^earied  by  close  and  continued  exertion,  and  re- 
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quire  rest  for  further  and  difficult  efforts  ;  and  fancy  has  oft  to  rest  on  her  airy- 
pinions  before  she  can  take  another  or  a  wider  sweep  through  her  rich 
and  varied  domains ;  and  the  imagination,  even  in  the  most  gifted  genius, 
cannot  always  rise  to  a  lofty  conception ;  the  deepest  sorrow  and  the  most 
tearless  grief  may  subside  from  the  memory,  and  the  strongest  passions 
ebb  and  flow ;  and  because  these  and  other  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the 
mind  are  wearied  by  exertion,  weakened  by  time,  and  cannot  always  be 
aroused  into  a  state  of  activity,  shallow  pretenders  to  philosophy  think 
that  this,  which  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  bodily  instru- 
ment of  the  mind, — that  this  is  a  proof  of  the  material  and  perishable  nature  of 
the  soul. 

But  the  will  is  not  open  to  this  senseless  objection  of  the  materialists.  No ; 
though  the  powers  of  thought  and  reason  may  fag  and  fail,  and  fancy  and  ima- 
gination be  often  cradled  in  repose, — though  passions  and  emotions  may  pass 
from  the  memory  as  a  dream,  yet  the  untiring,  the  ever-acting,  the  constantly- 
abiding,  the  indomitable  wiU  remains  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  soul's 
divine  origin, — a  proof  that  it  is  something  distinct  from  the  brain — spiritual, 
immaterial,  destined  to  immortality.  Again  : — physiology  teaches  us  that 
our  bodily  structure  is  constantly  undergoing  a  change,  that  its  old  particles  are 
continually  being  removed,  and  that  new  ones  supplied  from  the  blood  come  to 
occupy  their  place.  The  brain  is  subject  to  this  general  law,  so  that  a  certain 
time  it  will  be  made  up  of  entirely  dilFerent  particles  from  what  composed  it  at 
a  particular  previous  period  of  life.  Although  the  encephalon  is  constantly  un- 
dergoing a  change,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  must  necessarily  be  fre- 
quently wholly  renewed  in  its  molecular  or  nervous  structure,  yet  amid  all 
these  changes  of  the  brain,  the  individual  still  retains  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  himself  the  same  being  whose  infant  steps  were  tended  by  a  mother's 
care,  and  who  now,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  life,  totters  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave.  Though  he  has  been  raised  from  pining  poverty  to  boundless 
wealth,  from  mean  obscurity  to  princely  rank  ;  though  his  star  has  risen  in  the 

Ealace  of  a  king  and  set  in  a  pauper's  bed,  or  in  a  felon's  grave ;  and  though  he 
as  entertained,  by  turns,  the  most  opposite  opinions  in  politics,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  yet  through  all  these  changes  in  his  mental  and  external  condil  ion 
he  still  retains  the  consciousness  of  his  personality.  This  could  not  be  the 
case  were  the  emotions,  hopes,  joys,  thoughts,  and  actions  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  Hfe,  merely  the  result  or  product  of  material  changes  in  the 
brain ;  because  if  this  were  so,  then  all  consciousness,  all  remembrance  of  these 
would  cease  when  the  particles,  which  are  their  supposed  representatives,  have 
been  removed  from  the  brain  by  the  action  of  the  organic  law  just  alluded  to ; 
unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  absurd  supposition,  as  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  that  each  particle,  on  its  removal  from  the  brain,  impressed 
its  successor  with  all  the  thoughts,  ideas,  &c.,  with  which  it  stood  itself 
connected.  Were  the  emotions  and  other  mental  states  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  result  or  product  of  cerebral  conditions,  the  past  of  our  lives 
would  be  a  blank  ;  the  impressions  and  hopes  of  our  earlier  years  be  forgotten ; 
lile  a  dream,  and  old  age  a  miserable,  joyless  existence.  But  the  individual, 
from  youth  to  age — through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  weary  life — 
retains  the  consciousness  of  his  personality,  and  remembers  the  joys  of 
childhood,  the  dreams  of  youth,  the  struggles  and  hopes  of  his  riper  years, 
even  more  vividly  than  he  docs  the  anxieties  of  his  old  age,  or  the  impressions 
ot  yesterday, — a  proof  that  the  mind  is  something  diflereut  from  the  brain — 
something  more  permanent  than  time,  and  lasting  as  eternity.  Another 
proof  of  the  spirituality  of  the  mind — and  of  its  being  something  distinct  and 
different  from  the  brain,  and  depending  on  organization  merely  for  its  mani- 
festation, and  not,  like  the  vital  principle,  for  its  existence — is  tiiat  the  mental 
powers  do  not,  as  materialists  assert,  decline  invariably  j)ari  jjuam  w  ith  the  vital 
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principle.  The  mind  may  expand  and  increase  in  vigour  long  after  the  declen- 
sion of  the  vital  principle,  ana  may  remain  apparently  unimpaired  throughout  a 
long  life,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  dissolution,  as  in  the  case  of  Franklin, 
Watt,  Wellington,  and  many  others.  The  last  ten  years  of  Franklin's  long 
life  were  amongst  the  most  important  of  his  useful  existence.  Wellington 
was  a  good  example  of  the  vigour  of  the  mind  continuing  with  the  ruins  of  its 
bodily  frame.  His  physical  vigour  gradually  declined  until  he  became  weak 
and  feeble  as  a  child ;  but  his  mind  remained  powerful  and  serene  to  the  last. 
His  great  spirit  only  fled  when  the  feeble  spark  which  bound  it  to  humanity 
was  qnenched  in  night. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  openly  expressed  by  the  French  infidels  of  last  cen- 
tury, and  still  maintained  by  many  materialists  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
mind  is  nothing  distinct  from  the  brain ;  that  all  mental  states  are  only  the 
result  of  material  changes  in  that  organ — this  opinion,  which  degrades  man 
to  a  mere  thinking  machine,  and  makes  him  the  very  weather-cock  of  circum- 
stances— this  opinion  is  not  only  opposed  to  revelation,  but  to  common  sense 
and  the  laws  of  nature.  They  who  have  entertained  tliis  degraded  opinion  of 
the  mind,  have  entirely  overlooked  the  necessity  of  having  an  energy  or  force 
to  set  the  fibres,  particles,  or  moiecules  of  the  brain  in  motion,  or  to  produce 
the  material  changes  in  that  organ  which  they  have  supposed  to  be  the  mental 
states  themselves.  Whatever  share  cerebral  states  may  have  in  the  production 
of  mental  phenomena,  it  is  quite  evident  to  any  one  who  calmly  reflects  upon 
his  own  mental  condition,  that  there  must  be,  beyond  and  above  all  cerebral 
states  or  changes,  an  ever-acting  and  abiding  principle  within  him — an  essence 
or  energy  to  produce  the  ever-varying  phases  of  human  consciousness.  The 
term  materialism,  however,  must  be  understood  with  great  limitations,  as  it  has 
been  too  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  philosophical  systems  of  all 
writers,  who  have  not  fully  recognised  the  spiritualist's  theory  of  mind.  The 
refined  and  philosophical  materialism  of  Priestly,  for  instance,  who  did  not 
admit  the  mind  to  be  an  essence  distinct  from  the  brain,  although  he  recognised 
both  the  immortality  of  man  and  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  has  been 
classed  with  the  gross  materialism  of  the  philosophers  just  alluded  to,  who 
not  only  ignored  the  immortality  of  man,  but  denied  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
Priestly's  views  on  the  nature  of  the  soul  have  been  greatly  misrepresented, 
and  he  liad  to  endure  much  undeserved  and  cruel  persecution  from  the  narrow- 
minded  and  fanatic  of  his  own  day  and  country,  on  account  of  his  philosophical 
opinions.  Even  Hartley  has  been  ranked  among  materialists,  because  he  merely 
tried  to  account  for  the  manifestations  of  mind  by  liis  theory  of  "  Vibrations," 
although  he  was  careful  to  show  that  the  mind,  the  thinking  principle  itself, 
was  a  spiritual,  immaterial  essence.  The  more  philosopliical  materialists  of  the 
present  day  recognise  the  mind  as  an  essence  either  distinct  from  the  brain, 
but  material  and  imperishable  in  its  nature;  or,  like  Priestly,  admit  the  im- 
mortality of  the  mind,  but  do  not  consider  it  to  be  an  essence  distinct  from  the 
brain.  The  opinion  of  the  soul  bein^  material  does  not  necessarily  imply,  as  it 
has  been  foolishly  supposed,  a  disbelief  in  its  immortality,  nor  in  the  being  of 
a  God.  Nay,  some  distinguished  writers  of  the  present  day  consider,  that  such 
a  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  immo- 
rality— an  opinion,  however,  to  which  we  cannot  fully  subscribe.  It  requires 
considerable  powers  of  mind  to  ^rasp  the  idea  of  the  mind  being  a  material 
spirituality  as  it  were ;  and  the  opinion  is  much  more  likely,  in  most  minds  at 
least,  to  lead  to  pantheism,  or  to  an  elevation  of  nature  above  God,  than  to  an 
elevated  idea  of  him.  Hence  the  danger  of  its  operation  upon  the  mind  and 
conduct  of  man.  We  have  used  the  term  material  spirituality,  with  reference 
to  the  essence  of  mind,  because  we  can  only  conceive  of  forces  or  powers, 
essentially  material,  as  being  also  spiritual,  as  the  vital  and  magnetic  forces, 
for  instance.   The  materialistic  doctrine  under  consideration  recognises  the  im- 
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mortality  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  It  supposes  the 
mind  to  be  an  essence  similar  to  the  essences  or  forces  which  produce  the  phe- 
nomena in  nature.  To  say  that  the  mind  is  a  material,  and  not  an  immaterial 
essence,  is  merely  arguing  about  a  term.  We  do  not  know,  nor  will  we  ever 
know,  in  this  state  of  existence,  the  nature  of  the  essence  of  either  matter  or 
mind.  We  cannot  tell  in  what  they  differ,  nor  in  what  they  agree.  They  are 
too  subtle  for  our  limited  capacities  to  analyse.  They  lie  beyond  the  grasp  of 
the  human  intellect.  We  know  only  their  phenomena — the  results  of  the 
operation  of  these  essences ;  and  judging  by  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the 
principles, 'or  essences,  which  we  term  matter  and  mind,  it  is  unphilosophical 
and  contrary  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  essences,  producing  results  or 
phenomena  so  different  and  dissimilar  to  those  of  each  other,  can  be  of  one  and 
the  same  nature.  To  admit  this,  is  to  admit  what  is  absurd  and  contradictory, 
viz.,  that  like  causes  produce  different  and  opposite  effects. 

What  but  an  insane  or  strangely  distorted  mind  can  believe  that  a  thought 
or  an  emotion  is  produced  by  an  essence  of  the  same  nature  as  what  forms  a 
stone  or  a  clod  of  the  valley ;  or  believe  that  the  essence  is  the  same,  in  kind, 
that  produces  the  efforts  of  reason,  the  bright  forms  of  fancy,  and  the  visions 
of  the  imagination,  as  that  which  forms  the  gems  of  earth  and  of  ocean,  and 
the  varied  objects  of  the  vegetable  world ;  or  believe  that  the  essence  is  the 
same  which  links  man  to  man  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  love,  as  that 
which  binds  together  the  particles  that  compose  the  eternal  hills ;  or  believe 
that  the  essence  which  vibrates  through  humanity,  through  the  whole  family 
of  mankind,  and  centres  in  the  great  Spirit  of  the  universe,  thus  forming  one 
grand,  vast,  and  glorious  spiritual  community,  is  the  same  in  its  nature  as  that 
which  maintains  the  ocean  on  its  bed,  the  planets  in  their  spheres,  and  causes 
them  to  revolve  in  ceaseless  harmony.  Further : — matter,  in  all  its  forms,  can 
be  recognised  by  the  senses.  It  has  extension,  weight,  colour.  It  is  divisible. 
But  is  a  thought  divisible  ?  Can  you  weigh  the  conceptions  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  see  the  goddess  Reason  seated  on  her  throne  ?  Are  passions  and 
emotions  made  known  to  us  by  hardness,  or  softness,  or  by  any  other  pro- 
perties by  which  material  objects  manifest  themselves  to  our  senses  ?  Matter, 
then,  is  made  known  to  our  consciousness  through  the  senses — mind  is  recog- 
nised by  consciousness  alone.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude, 
that  essences  producing  results  or  phenomena  so  very  different  and  dissimilar 
to  those  of  each  other,  and  which  are  revealed  to  us  through  different  channels, 
are  themselves  dissimilar  in  their  nature  ?  Are  we  not  justified  in  believing, 
that  wonderful  as  are  those  hidden  principles  in  nature — those  essences  or 
forces  which  are  in  continual  operation  in  the  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  forming 
and  supporting  the  wonders  of  the  outward  and  material  creation,  that  they 
are  diflCTcnt  in  kind  and  nature  from  that  spiritual  essence — the  divinse 
particula  aurse  which  forms  the  internal  Morld  of  thought  and  feeling  in  man. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  denied  by  infidels  and  the  majority  of 
materialists,  not  by  all  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  just  seen ;  for  materialism  is 
not  necessarily  associated  either  with  infidelity  or  disbelief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Strange  that  men,  who  have  been  professed  worshippers  of  nature, 
should  ever  have  conceived  that  the  principle  of  thought  within  them  would 
sink  into  nothing,  or  that  the  stability  of  nature  did  not  lead  them  to  form 
more  rational  views  regarding  the  destiny  of  the  soul.  Nature  still  labours 
with  undiminished  power  and  vigour  and  skill  in  her  innumerable  and  diver- 
sified workshops,  from  which  she  sends  forth  forms  as  perfect  and  as  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  those  which  she  first  launched  forth  into  the  watery  world,  or  sent 
teeming  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thousands  of  years  have  not  been 
sufiicient  to  diminish,  far  less  exhaust,  her  creative  powers ;  yet,  threescore 
years  and  ten,  or  the  appointed  time  of  man's  pilgrimage  on  earth,  nay,  even  a 
few  moments  of  time,  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  annihilate  what  is 
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superior  to  and  above  all  nature,  the  creative  energy  In  man.  But  apart  from 
revelation,  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  and  to  the  common 
feeling  of  humanity  to  suppose,  with  the  sceptical  materialist,  that  the  soul  at 
the  death  of  its  material  tenement  ceases  to  exist.  The  death  of  the  body  is 
merely  another  name  for  change  of  state  or  condition.  None  of  its  elements 
are  lost.     This  can  be  proved  by  chemistry  to  be  the  case.    Is  it,  then,  philoso- 

Shical  to  suppose  when  the  material  and  grosser  part  of  our  nature  merely  un- 
ergoes  a  change  at  death,  that  the  immaterial,  the  finer  part,  the  thinking 
principle  within  us,  shall  cease  to  be  ?  Decay  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds  is  only  a  state  of  change,  not  an  annihilation.  The  same  holds  good 
with  respect  to  mere  dead  matter.  Its  disappearance  from  view  is  no  evidence 
of  its  annihilation.  It  is  merely  a  change  in  the  condition  or  arrangement  of 
its  constituents.  The  rocks  and  cliffs  that  guard  our  coasts,  by  the  incessant 
action  of  the  air  and  the  constant  play  of  the  surge  upon  them,  may,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  undergo  some  change  in  their  rugged  aspects  ;  but  the  particles 
which  crumble  from  their  surface,  and  are  washed  away  by  the  billows,  are  not 
lost.  They  are  deposited  in  other,  and  it  may  be,  distant  parts,  entering,  per- 
haps, into  the  formation  of  other  rocks,  which  may  form  the  bulwarks  of  future 
islands,  on  which  civilizations  higher  than  our  own  may  flourish,  and  which 
may  be  destined  to  form  the  strongholds  of  liberty  in  future  and  distant  a»es  of 
the  world.  When  the  death  of  the  body  and  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  forms  are  merely  indicative  of  a  state  of  change,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  inanimate  matter  is  only  a  resolution  into  other  compounds  ;  when  no 
material  particles  cease  to  exist,  how  absurd  to  suppose  that  that  which  is 
spiritual  and  immaterial  shall  cease  to  be.  Judging  then  by  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  matter,  is  it  not  right  to  infer  the  continued  existence  of  mind  ?  Does 
reason,  independent  of  revelation  and  the  aspirations  of  man,  not  justify  the 
belief  that  the  immaterial  principle  within  us  shall  survive  the  dissolution  of 
our  bodies,  "the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds?"  Nay,  when  we 
see  mere  inanimate  matter  becoming  possessed  of  new  powers,  or  assuming 
more  lovely  forms  by  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  component  parts,  or 
disappearing  from  view  merely  to  come  forth  again  more  ravishingly  beautiful ; 
when  we  see  the  black,  opake,  and  almost  valueless  carbon,  by  a  change  in  its 
particles,  becoming  the^^briUiant  and  transparent  diamond  which  "glitters  with 
the  play  of  a  thousand  colours  upon  the  hand  of  beauty ;" — when  we  see  these 
changes  in  mere  dead  matter,  would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  soul  at  the  death  of  its  corporeal  tenement,  instead  of  sinking  into  nought, 
or  even  remaining  as  it  was  before,  shall  be  endowed  with  purer  and  loftier  as- 
pirations, with  more  exquisite  powers  and  susceptibilities  to  enable  it  to  get 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  majesty,  the  beneficence,  and  wisdom  of  Him  who  is 
eternal  ?  But  the  proof  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  mind  does  not  rest  alone 
upon  the  analogy  afforded  by  the  permanency  of  matter,  nor  upon  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  continual  existence  of  its  material  tenement,  but  upon  those 
longings  after  immortality  which  are  native  to  and  inherent  in  the  mind — those 
aspirations  common  to  humanity,  those  feelings  and  emotions  implanted  in 
man,  which  convince  him  with  a  power,  stronger  than  argument,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  thought  within  him  is  immortal — "  That  the  grave  is  not  its  goal. 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,  was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

We  have  seen  that  the  opinion  held  by  one  class  of  materialists,  that  the 
mind  is  nothing  distinct  or  different  from  the  brain,  that  it  is  only  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  organization  of  that  organ,  is  not  only  opposed  to  revelation,  but  to 
common  sense  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  degrading  to  human  nature,  as  many  theologians 
and  spiritualist  philosophers  would  seem  to  believe,  in  the  supposition  that  the 
brain  undergoes  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  substance  during  mental 
operations.    This  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  to  be  necessary  to  their  occur- 
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rence  ;  and  that  the  brain  may  be  worn  out,  not  merely  indirectly,  but  directly, 
by  excessive  thought  and  emotion,  just  as  any  other  organ  of  the  body  may  be 
exhausted  by  continued  physical  excitement.  In  every  act  of  mind,  from  the 
highest  intellectual  effort  to  the  most  dreamy  and  tranquil  exercise  of  the 
imaginative  powers,  —  from  the  strongest  burst  of  passion  to  the  gentlest 
impulse  that  stir  the  soul,  there  are  certain  changes  effected  in  the  nerve- 
matter  of  the  brain.  This  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  the  mysterious  union 
which  subsists  between  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  elements  in  man,  without 
being  liable  either  to  the  charge  of  materialism,  or  of  detracting  from  the 
powers  and  qualities  naturally  belonghig  to  an  immaterial  spiritual  essence.  In 
all  probability,  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  brain  concurrently  with 
the  mental  operations  will  never  be  ascertained^  The  light  of  science  may 
never  penetrate  this  obscure  psychico-physiological  region. 

But  the  thoughts,  emotions,  and  other  mental  states  are  not,  as  materialists 
suppose,  the  result  or  product  of  concurrent  cerebral  conditions.  These 
material  changes,  whatever  they  may  be  in  their  nature,  are  not  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  themselves,  neither  are  they  the  cause  of  them ;  the  cause  is 
mind,  the  spiritual  or  mental  force.  We  know  nothing,  nor  will  we  ever  know 
anything,  in  this  state  of  being,  of  the  mind  thinking  separated  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  the  brain.  The  union  of  the  mind  with  the  brain  is  necessary 
to  mental  manifestations,  as  heat  and  moisture  are  to  the  development  of  the 
vital  force  in  a  seed,  or  as  the  sun  is  to  the  present  diffusion  of  light  to  the 
earth.  Heat  and  moisture  are  conditions  necessary  to  the  springing  up  of  a 
seed,  but  they  are  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  cause  is  the  vital  force  inherent  in 
the  seed.  Without  the  vital  force,  heat  and  moisture  would  be  of  no  avail  in 
the  evolution  of  a  seed  into  a  plant.  The  brain  is  also  the  condition  necessary 
to  mental  manifestations,  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of  them.  Materialists  con- 
tinually confound  the  condition  with  the  cause  of  mental  phenomena.  They 
recognise  the  organ,  but  not  the  essence  of  thought ;  the  material,  but  not  the 
spiritual  element  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Ilie  brain  is  the  organ  as  well 
as  the  instrument  of  the  mind.  Tlie  spiritual  principle  in  man  works,  not 
merely  through,  but  by  means  of  the  cere  Drum.  One  great  cause,  we  believe, 
of  the  slow  progress  of  mental  philosophy,  and  of  its  limited  success  in  pro- 
moting either  the  intellectual  or  moral  improvement  of  man,  as  well  as  of  its 
comparative  inefficiency  in  advancing  the  treatment  of  mental  and  other 
diseases,  is,  that  it  has,  in  general,  been  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  mind 
being  an  entirely  independent  spiritual  essence — the  comiexion  of  the  mind 
with  the  brain  having  been  either  wholly  overlooked,  or  the  encephalon  having 
been  viewed  merely  as  the  material  tenement  of  the  mind — the  instrument  by 
which  the  spiritual  principle  holds  converse  with  the  external  world,  and  nothing 
more.  And  the  failure  of  the  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  grounded  on 
cerebral  physiology,  has  been  owing  to  their  having  ignored  the  existence  of 
the  immaterial  and  spiritual  principle  altogether.  This  has  been  the  case  too 
often  even  with  phrenology.  Undoubtedly  phrenology  has  been  the  means  of 
promoting  sounder  views  on  physical  and  moral  education,  and  of  extending 
our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  of  establishing  clearer 
views  of  its  diseases  and  their  treatment,  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  phrenology  are,  in  the  main,  correct — viz.,  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  a  double  organ,  and  that  certain 
parts  of  it  subserve  particular  functions  of  the  mind.  Yet,  as  a  science,  it  is 
completely  defective  :  its  basis  is  sound,  but  the  superstructure  is  thoroughly 
deficient.  The  details,  in  fact,  are  neither  metaphysically  nor  physiologically 
correct.  The  mental  analysis,  corresponding  to  the  phrenological  system  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts  revealed  to  any  one  who  reflects  upon  his  own 
inward  consciousness.  And  bumpology  is  not  only  not  established  by  physio- 
logical research,  by  pathology  and  comparative  anatomy,  but  they  actually  dis- 
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prove  it.  Before  the  advocates  of  plirenology  can  expect  to  see  it  established 
as  a  science,  and  elevated,  as  they  desire,  to  a  branch  of  metaphysics,  two 
things  are  absolutely  essential — viz.,  first,  a  comprehensive  and  complete  analysis 
of  mmd ;  and  secondly,  a  division  of  the  enccphalon  corresponding  to  that 
analysis,  and  determined,  not  by  an  external  examination  of  the  head,  but  by 
physiological  and  pathological  researches  on  the  brain. 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  mental  pathology,  to  be  of  real 
practical  value  to  mankind,  must  be  inductive,  not  speculative  ;  they  must  be 
based,  not  on  either  the  mind  or  brain  exclusively,  but  on  both ;  they  must 
have  a  psychico-physiological  foundation.  The  great  aim  of  the  metaphysician 
should  be  to  investigate  the  mind  in  the  way  pointed  out  long  a^o  by  Lord 
Bacon — viz.,  in  its  relations  to  the  brain.  He  should  endeavour  to  discover  the 
relations  of  mind  and  matter ;  the  dependence  of  psychical  on  physical  states  ; 
tlic  correlation  of  mental  and  nerve  force ;  the  mutual  actions  and  reactions 
of  the  spiritual  and  somatic  elements  in  man,  and  all  the  varying  phases  of 
human  consciousness  in  tlieir  outward  manifestations.  The  metaphysician,  in 
short,  should  not  only  closely  and  perseveringly  scrutinize  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness on  the  one  hand,  but  he  should  also  carefully  investigate  the  facts 
of  physiology  on  the  other.  In  no  other  way,  we  believe,  can  mental  philosophy 
be  advanced  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  progress  of  man,  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  and  other  diseases.  It  would 
also  be  tlie  means  of  effectually  putting  down,  or  at  all  events  of  checking, 
the  freethinkiug  and  materialism  which  so  largely  prevails  at  the  present  time, 
and  which  Avill  always  prevail  so  long  as  the  corporeal  and  spiritual  elements 
in  man  are  not  mutually  recognised  by  philosophers  in  the  production  of  mental 
phenomena. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  mental  philo- 
sophy on  a  psycliico-physiological  foundation,  are,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed 
ill  an  editorial  article  in  the  Fsychological  Journal  for  July,  very  conceivable ; 
but  however  great  the  difficulties  may  be,  they  must  be  approached  and  over- 
come before  we  can  hope  to  see  mental  philosophy  become  of  that  great  utility 
to  man,  to  the  psychologist,  and  the  physician  which  it  ought  to  be.  And  we 
venture  to  remark,  that  had  the  mind  been  studied  in  the  manner  mentioned  by 
Bacon,  and  had  even  one-half  of  tlie  genius,  ability,  and  research  been  directed 
to  that  mode  of  mental  investigation  which  has  been  wasted  in  metaphysical 
battles  between  the  nominalists  and  realists,  in  useless  speculations  respecting 
tlie  essence  of  mind  and  matter,  and  in  the  establishment  of  philosophical 
systems  on  exclusive  and  mistaken  foundations,  mental  philosophy  would  not 
have  been  in  the  anomalous  position  which  it  now  is,  but  would  either  have 
been  wrought  into  a  system  commanding  general  acquiescence,  or  else,  its 
fundamental  principles  would  have  been  so  correctly  established  as  to  render 
the  completion  of  the  details  a  matter  of  easy  accomplishment  to  future 
philosophers. 

WILLIAM  TUKE,  THE  FOUNDER  OE  THE  YORK  RETREAT.* 
William  Tuke  was  born  at  York  in  the  year  1732.  His  ancestors  had  resided 
for  many  generations  in  that  city,  and  were  descended,  in  all  probability,  from 
a  family  long  settled  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjacent  county  of 
Nottingham. 

The  York  branch  early  suffered  for  Nonconformity;  the  great-grandfather 
and  namesake  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  having  advocated  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Society  of  Eriends  soon  after  its  rise,  and  suDinitted  to  imprison- 
ment, and  the  loss  of  property,  on  accoimt  of  his  religious  opinions. 

*  The  particulars  of  this  sketch  have  been  furnished  us  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Tuke,  of 
York,  the  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Retreat.  — Ed.  P.  J. 
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When  a  boy,  William  had  well  nigh  lost  his  Hfe  by  a  fall  from  a  tree,  which 
he  had  climbed  in  search  of  a  bird's  nest.  An  eminent  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
however,  who  found  the  skuU  fractured,  and  performed  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining. Though  thus  apparently  fond  of  bird-nesting,  he  was  not  an  idle 
school-boy,  and,  in  addition  to  the  acquirement  of  rudimentary  knowledge,  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  Latin  language,  retaining  in  advanced  age  a  lively 
recollection  of  some  passages  of  Yirgd's  "  Georgics."  After  being  at  a  day- 
school,  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  boarding-school,  and  was  for  some  time 
placed  by  his  father  under  the  tutorship  of  a  clergyman. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  had  by  his  first  wife  five  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Henry,  co-operated  with  him  m  his  exertions  relative  to  the 
Retreat. 

In  1765,  he  took  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  Tor  the 
last  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  widower. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  William  Tuke  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  but  was  able  to  devote  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  objects  of  a  public 
and  philanthropic  character.  He  is  thus  described  in  an  obituary  published  in 
the  public  papers  of  the  period: — "  There  will  scarcely  be  found  an  instance  of 
anjr  useful  or  benevolent  undertaking,  within  the  proper  scope  of  his  exertions, 
which  did  not  partake  of  his  support,  not  merely  in  a  pecuniary  way,  if  that 
were  needed,  but  (which  is  more  important)  in  personal  attention.  We  admire 
in  many  excellent  characters  an  ardour  amounting  to  enthusiasm  Avhich  at- 
taches them,  almost  exclusively,  to  some  one  favourite  object ;  but  WilKam 
Tuke  was  a  philanthropist  of  aU  work.  Liberal  of  his  time  and  labour,  where- 
ever  these  could  be  brought  into  use,  exemplary  in  the  punctuality  of  his 
attendance  and  in  his  adherence  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  clear  in  his  con- 
ceptions of  its  nature  and  bearings,  he  was  on  all  occasions  of  this  nature  an 
able  and  a  welcome  coadjutor.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  characters 
who  'are  never  weary  in  well  doing,'  and  who  accomplish  it  in  the  most 
efficient  way." 

But  while  the  objects  of  William  Tuke's  benevolent  exertions  were  thus 
various,  the  subject  which  undoubtedly  most  occupied  his  time  and  attention, 
and  for  which  his  name  will  be  chiefly  remembered,  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Retreat  at  York. 

In  the  year  1791,  a  lady,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Priends,  was  placed  in 
the  old  York  Asylum.  Her  friends,  who  resided  at  a  distance,  requested  some 
of  their  acquaintance  living  in  the  city  to  pay  her  a  visit.  They  accordingly 
went  to  the  Asylum  for  this  purpose,  but  their  request  was  refused.  Very 
shortly  after,  the  patient  died,  a  circumstance  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
conduct  of  the  asylum  authorities  altogether,  excited  considerable  suspicion, 
and  led  William  Tuke  to  feel  very  strongly  the  want  of  an  institution  for  the 
Hisane,  in  the  management  of  which  secrecy  should  be  whoUy  done  away  with, 
and  which  the  friends  of  the  patients  might  therefore  regard  with  confidence. 
Having  a  clear  perception  of  a  want,  he  was  not  the  man  to  remain  inactive. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  this  want  might  be  supplied,  and  lus  idea  carried  out 
into  practice,  by  a  Society  which  had  already  exerted  itself  on  belialf  of  other 
suffering  and  neglected  classes  of  the  human  race.  It  seemed  but  fitting  to 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  slave  and  the  prisoner,  for  aid  on  behalf  of  those 
who  were  incarcerated  in  loathsome  cells,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  they  had 
lost  their  reason. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  William  Tuke  made  the  memo- 
rable proposition  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  held  in  York,  that  it 
should  have  an  institution  under  its  own  control,  for  the  care  and  proper 
treatment  of  those  who  ^'■laboured  tinder  that  most  affiictive  dispensation — 
the  loss  ofreasoti."' 

But  the  proposition  was  far  from  meeting,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  cordial 
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response.  Some  of  the  speakers  denied  the  want  of  any  such  institution; 
others  maintained  that  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  province  of  such  an  assembly 
to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  subject;  and  the  greater  part  manifested 
(wliat  might  naturally  have  been  expected)  little  acquaintance  either  with  the 
extent  to  which  insanity  existed,  or  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  insane.  A 
small  number,  however,  including  his  eldest  son,  and  the  well-known  gram- 
marian, Lindley  Murray,  warmly  seconded  the  proposal.  At  the  subsequent 
conferences  on  the  subject  much  fresh  evidence,  which  had  been  collected,  was 
earnestly  put  forward,  and  at  length  the  non-contents  were  satisfied,  and  allowed 
the  following  resolution  to  be  carried : — "  That  i?i  case  proper  ciicourageriient  he 
given.,  ground  he  purchased,  and  a  huildhig  he  erected  sufficient  to  accommodate 
thirty  patients,*  in  an  airy  situation,  and  at  as  short  a  distance  from  York  as  may 
be,  so  as  to  have  the  privilege  of  retirement ;  and  that  there  he  a  few  acres  for 
keeping  cotes,  and  for  garden  ground  for  the  family,  which  loill  afford  scope  for 
the  patients  to  take  exercise  when  that  may^  he  prudent  and  suitable'^ — a  reso- 
lution which  indicates,  very  clearly,  the  enlightened  benevolence  of  its  authors. 
This  was  also  evinced  by  the  name  proposed  for  the  establishment — "  The 
Retreat" — ^by  which  it  was  "intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  what  such  an  insti- 
tution should  be,  namely,  a  place  in  which  the  unhappy  might  obtain  a  refuge; 
a  quiet  haven  in  which  the  shattered  bark  might  find  the  means  of  reparation, 
or  of  safety." 

A  circumstance  may  here  be  related  which  is  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
materially  strengthened  William  Tuke's  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  insane.  When  turning  his  attention  to  the  subject,  he  visited  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  information,  but  was  afresh  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  some  such  institution  as  the  Retreat,  by  what  he  witnessed 
there.  He  saw  the  patients  miserably  coerced,  not  from  intentional  cruelty, 
but  from  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  such  a  course  of  treatment  over  any 
other.  Among  them  was  a  young  woman,  whose  condition  especially  arrested 
his  attention,  and  excited  his  compassion.  She  was  without  clothing,  and  lay  in 
some  loose,  dirty  straw,  chained  to  the  wall.  The  form  of  this  unhappy  patient 
haunted  him  afterwards,  and  redoubled  his  exertions,  until  his  plans  were 
carried  into  practical  effect.f 

The  success  of  the  best  plans  depends,  however,  upon  the  execution.  "  He 
had  hoped  to  have  found  among  his  numerous  friends  some  one  (we  may  say 
like  himself)  devoted  to  the  good  of  man,  and  who  having  leisure  for  such  an 
engagement  would  have  taken  upon  him  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  superin- 
tendence of  the  establishment.  Such  a  superintendent  he  thought  he  had 
found  in  a  brother-in-law,  who  had  just  retired  from  medical  practice,  and  who 
entered  into  the  project  with  much  mterest.  He  consented  to  take  the  ofiice, 
at  least  temporarily,  and  was  in  the  institution  at  its  opening ;  but  in  about 
two  months  he  was  removed  by  death.  The  founder  looked  around  among  his 
friends  for  a  suitable  successor,  but  not  finding  one  ready  for  the  engagement, 
he  agreed  to  undertake  the  office  himself  till  a  substitute  should  be  found,  and 
for  nearly  twelve  months  he  had  the  immediate  management  of  the  young 
establishment  upon  him.  This  opportunity  for  close  observation,  confirmed  his 
estimate  of  the  new  Institution,  and  enlarged  his  hopes  of  what  might  be  done, 
in  the  improvement  of  the  management  of  the  insane.  He  only  wanted 
efficient  resident  agents.  Ultimately,  the  right  man  was  found  in  the  person  of 
George  Jepsou. 

*  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  provide  for  a  larger  number  ;  there  are  at  the 
present  time  114  patients  in  the  Retreat,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  are  not 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

t  A  few  years  passed  away,  and  she  became  an  inmate  of  the  York  Retreat,  and 
we  find  its  founder  observing,  in  a  letter  -svritten  to  an  intimate  friend,  that  "she 
has  got  settled,  and  appears  more  comfortable  than  at  St.  Luke's." 

ll2 
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It  was,  indeed,  a  rare  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  brought  together 
two  minds,  one  so  capable  to  design  wisely  and  largely,  and  the  other  so  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  carry  such  designs  into  execution. 

The  two  men,  though  exceedingly  different,  were  one  in  an  earnest  love  to 
God  and  man — in  disinterestedness  and  decision  of  character ;  and,  therefore, 
in  a  steady,  conscientious  perseverance,  which  worked  onward  wherever  truth 
and  duty  led.  Both  of  them  had  a  strong  faith  in  the  dictates  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience,  and  in  the  perfect  wisdom  and  love  which  direct  every 
law  of  human  duty.  He  was  of  course  initiated  into  the  duties  of  his  office  by 
William  Tuke,  who  long  continued  his  parental  care  of  the  institution,  and 
may  be  said  for  a  considerable  time  to  nave  been  virtually  manager-in-chief. 
When  the  new  superintendent  had  fully  obtained  his  esteem  and  confidence, 
he  still  continued  his  vigilant  oversight,  and,  as  treasurer,  regularly  conducted 
the  financial  and  some  other  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  the  institution, 
till  the  decay  of  his  sight  obliged  him,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  to  close  his 
long  and  gratuitous  services.* 

He  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  complete  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, not  only  in  regard  to  its  direct  and  primary  object,  but  also  indirectly  by 
its  influence  upon  other  asylums  for  the  insane. 

He  lived  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  exposure  of  the  crueltiesf  enacted  at 
the  very  asylum,  the  conduct  of  whose  authorities  had  led,  twenty-three  years 
before,  to  the  projection  of  the  Retreat,  the  published  "  Description"  of  which, 
by  his  grandson,  J  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  controversy  which  termi- 
nated in  an  entire  reformation  in  the  management  of  the  old  York  Asylum.  § 

In  regard  to  the  views  entertained  by  WOliam  Tuke  and  his  fellow-labourers 
respecting  the  use  of  personal  restraint,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  while 
they  from  the  first  eschewed  the  use  of  chains,  hobbles,  and  other  harsh 
instruments  of  coercion,  and  in  so  doing  evinced  indubitable  boldness  and 
humanity,  departing  as  they  did  from  the  treatment  advocated  and  pursued 
by  the  highest  authorities,  they  never  theorized  upon  or  systematized  the  sub- 
ject. They  decided  conscientiously,  and  with  remarkable  judgment,  in  each 
individual  case  as  it  presented  itself,  acting  rather  in  accordance  with  what 
appeared  to  them  right  and  reasonable,  than  following  the  doctrines  of  the 
schools.      Although    carrying  on  this  experiment    contemporaneously  with 

*  "Review  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Retreat."     1846. 

+  "I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  past  abuses  of  the  Asylum  should  be 
referred  to  in  vague  and  indefinite  terms — fi-aus  latet  in  generalibus — nor  is  it 
enough  to  say  that  squalidity,  filth  and  rags,  were  in  too  many  instances  predomi- 
nant— or  that  the  means  of  occupation,  amusement,  or  exercise,  scarce  existed,  for 
that  a  hundred  patients  might,  in  fine  weather,  be  once  a  day  driven  for  an  hour  into 
a  small  area,  deserves  none  of  these  names,  or  that  the  cell  was  fitted  to  its  wretched 
inhabitants,  without  light,  without  air,  soaked  in  urine,  and  besmeared  with 
ordure."— S.  W.  Nicoll,  Esq.     1814. 

X  "What  strenuous  efforts  fruitlessly  combined  to  accomplish,  a  little  volume,  in 
which  this  asylum  was  scarcely  mentioned,  has  at  once  achieved.  I  hardly  need 
name  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke's  account  of  the  Retreat.  Had  this  interesting  work 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  old  governors,  the  wonder  would  have  been  less  ;  instead  of 
opening,  it  closed  their  eyes  ;  the  more  there  was  to  be  seen,  the  less  they  would 
see  ;  the  more  there  was  to  be  done,  the  less  they  would  do.  Mr.  Tuke's  work, 
operating  on  a  suspicious  and  irritable  mind,  produced  the  letters  signed  Evigilator, 
the  public  attention  became  roused,  doubts  and  surmises  were  started.  Either 
confident  in  right,  or  daring  in  wrong,  a  general  challenge  was  given,  that  chal- 
lenge was  answered,  with  what  results  it  is  needless  to  add." — Vide  '^Collection  of 
Papers  respecting  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum."     By  S.  W,  Nicoll,  Esq.     1816. 

§  The  name  of  Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.,  must  never  be  forgotten  in  connexion  with 
this  subject.  What  he  said  of  the  founder  of  the  Retreat,  that  "he  had  reared  a 
monument  of  goodness  to  himself,  cere  perennius/'  may  justly  be  applied  to  him. 
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Piuel,  they  were  totally  unconscious  of  the  success  attending  his  labours,  and 
had  not  therefore  the  advantage  of  his  example. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that,  animated  by  the  same  motives,  they  should 
in  both  cases  arrive  at  the  same  result,  namely,  the  superiority^  of  kindness  and 
judicious  treatment  over  chains  and  stripes ;  but  in  neither  instance  was  the 
modern  doctrine  of  non-restraint,  as  set  forth  by  its  supporters,  asserted ;  at  the 
same  time  no  one  can  doubt  that  then  there  commenced,  in  that  marked  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  insane,  the  real  application  of  those  humane 
principles  of  treatment,  wliich  have  in  later  times  led  to  still  more  striking 
results,  whether  they  be  found  among  those  who  consider  "  that  the  use  of 
restraint  is  never  necessary,  never  justifiable,  and  always  injurious  in  all  cases 
of  lunacy  whatever,"  or  among  those  who  only  resort  to  it,  as  "  a  necessary 
evil,"  in  most  exceptional  cases.  Considerable  investigation  into  the  early 
practice  pursued  at  the  Retreat  induces  us  to  think  that  the  amount  of 
restraint  employed  was  remarkably  small,  and  fully  justifies  the  general  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Dr.  ConoUy,  when  he  says,  "  Certainly,  restraint  was  not 
altogether  abolished  by  them  [the  early  managers  of  the  Retreat],  but  they 
undoubtedly  be^an  the  new  system  of  treatment  in  this  country,  and  the 
restraints  they  did  continue  to  resort  to  were  of  the  mildest  kind." 

William  Tuke  enjoyed  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties  up  to 
within  a  week  of  his  death,  in  1822 ;  and  although  blind  for  several  years  pre- 
viously, continued  to  pursue  his  active  and  useful  life.  Many  years  before  his 
deatli,  he  had  occasion  to  consult  the  well  known  Dr.  Willan,  who  singularly 
enough  made  the  observation,  on  placing  his  finger  on  his  wrist, — "  There  is  a 
pulse  which  will  beat  till  ninety !" — and  so  it  proved.  He  was  seized  while  at 
dinner  with  a  paralytic  attack,  and  for  the  few  following  days  of  his  life  was 
more  or  less  delirious.  During  conscious  intervals,  however,  he  was  able  to 
converse  with  those  around  him,  but  he  was  ever  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
said  little  more  than  that  he  wished  to  be  perfectly  quiet ;  and  with  a  message 
of  affectionate  remembrance  to  the  matron  of  the  "  Appendage  "  of  the  Retreat 
(which  were  his  last  words),  he  quietly  passed  away. 

He  reposes  in  the  same  ground  where  John  Woolman,  the  friend  of  the 
slave,  is  laid ;  and  side  by  side  with  Lindley  Murray,  to  whom  he  was  so  inti- 
mately attached  during  life — a  friendship  in  unison  with  the  motto  on  his  seal, 
"  Eortior  leone  amicitia." 

A  few  words  may  be  added  to  this  brief  memoir,  in  regard  to  his  person  and 
character. 

"In  person,"  writes  a  cotemporary,  "William  Tuke  hardly  reached  the 
middle  size,  but  was  erect,  portly,  and  of  a  firm  step.  He  had  a  noble  fore- 
head, an  eagle  eye,  a  commanding  voice,  and  his  mien  was  dignified  and 
patriarchal.  In  politics,"  he  adds,  "  he  was  invariably  Tory,  or,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  *  a  stanch  King's  man.' 

"At  the  great  election  of  1807,  he  spoke  from  the  hustings,  in  favour  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Lascelles.  A  patron  of  the  Bible  Society,  he  attended  all  its 
meetirigs,  liberally  contributed  to  its  funds,  and  often  edified  the  members  by 
the  weight  of  his  remarks.  That  saying,  '  Crescit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa 
pecunia  crescit,'  was  not  verified  in  liis  example,  for  he  certainly  was  one  of 
the  most  disinterested  of  men."* 

"All  object,"  writes  one  who  knew  him  well,  "which  once  seriously  en- 
gaged his  attention,  he  seldom  abandoned,  being  neither  depressed  by  disap- 
pointment nor  elated  by  success  ;  but  if  circumstances  proved  untoward  in  the 
outset,  he  could  wait  with  patience  the  favourable  moment,  and  then  pursue 
his  object  with  all  the  energies  of  his  mind.  It  was  this  complete  self-govern- 
ment, united  with  good  judgment  and  unwearied  application,  which  formed 
the  secret  of  his  success.  The  faculty  of  mind,  which  perhaps  most  distin- 
*"  Yorkshire  Observer. "     1822. 
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guished  liira,  was  observation.  Scarcely  any  object  escaped  liis  attention,  and 
he  had  an  invaluable  stock  of  facts  ready  to  illustrate  almost  every  occasion. 
On  subjects  at  all  within  the  sphere  of  his  occupations  and  engagements,  his 
knowledge  may  be  said  to  have  been  profound,  for  he  could  not  rest  in  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  subjects  which  came  before  him.  His  countenance 
was  the  very  picture  of  strength.  His  words  were  of  the  same  character — 
though  few,  they  were  always  effective.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
there  was  a  great  mellowing  of  what  might  be  called  the  stern  features  of  his 
character,  and  increased  condescension  and  gentleness.  He  might  be  often, 
seen  with  his  great  grandchildren  playing  upon  his  knee,  and  examining  with 
childish  curiosity  the  indentation  on  his  head,  caused  by  the  accident  winch 
befell  him  when  a  boy." 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the  traits  of  William  Tuke's  character, 
and  to  illustrate  the  expansive  benevolence  of  his  heart,  by  referring  to  the 
many  objects  of  a  general  and  local  nature  which  he  originated  or  supported; 
but  it  docs  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  the  present  sketch  to  enter  further 
into  detail.  Nor  would  it  befit  the  entire  simplicity  of  his  own  character,  to 
load  his  memory  with  eulogistic  expressions ;  but  in  regard  to  his  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  Insane,  and  of  those  who  co-operated  with  him,  we  may  say  in 
conclusion  that,  "  although  in  this  engagement  they  thought  not  of  fame,  and 
pursued  their  admirable  course  with  a  snnplicity,  almost  amounting  to  uncon- 
sciousness of  what  they  were  accomplishing,  we  trust  we  do  not  contravene 
their  noble  spirit,  in  having  made  them,  though  dead,  to  speak,  by  the  hold- 
ing up  of  then-  pious  example,  to  ourselves  and  others."* 
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BY   THOMAS   LAYCOCK,   M.D., 
Fhysician  to  the  York  Dispensary,  Sfc. 

We  are  permitted  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Churchill  to  reprint  from 
the  last  number  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
E-eview,"  with  the  sanction  of  its  distinguished  and  accomplished 
writer,  the  subjoined  valuable  and  important  paper  on  the  "  Functions 
of  the  Brain."  We  are  anxious  to  bring  Dr.  Laycock's  highly 
ingenious  and  original  observations  before  the  readers  of  the  "  Psy- 
chological Journal,"  who  naturally  take  a  special  and  deep  interest  in 
this  department  of  cerebral  physiology.  This  essay  is  highly  sug- 
gestive. We  need  not  observe  that  if  Dr.  Laycoek  is  able  fully  to 
substantiate  his  position,  a  new  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  de- 
partment of  Physiological  Science. — [Ed.] 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  extended  to  the  cerebrum  the  doctrines  current 
as  to  the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord.  During  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed,  cerebral  physiology  has  sufticiently  advanced  to  warrant  an  attempt  at 
extending  my  views  into  the  more  metaphysical  and  obscure  regions  of  consci- 
ousness and  thought.  By  way  of  retrospect,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  when  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  they  were  presented  to  my  notice  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  wards  of  the  York  County  Hospital  (of  which  I  was  for  some  time  the 
resident  medical  officer),  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  views  then  current  as  to 
cerebral  physiology,  and  their  inadequacy  to  explain  or  elucidate  functional 

*  "  Review  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Retreat."     1846. 
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diseases  of  the  brain,  were  continually  forced  upon  me.  Physiology  afforded 
hardly  any  clue  to  the  pathology  of  mental  derangement  in  any  of  its  forms 
of  reverie  and  somnambulism,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  or  of  those  varied 
morbid  manifestations  of  the  consciousness,  the  perceptions,  and  the  will, 
which  are  grouped  under  the  terms  hysteria,  mesmeric  phenomena,  &c. 
Mental  philosophy  and  metaphysics  were  even  less  instructive  than  physiology, 
for  the  sum  of  the  practical  knowledge  they  imparted,  as  to  the  function  of 
the  brain  in  mental  operations,  might  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Reid :  "  la 
perception,  the  object  produces  some  change  in  the  organ  [of  special  sense] ; 
the  organ,  produces  some  change  upon  the  nerve  ;  and  the  nerve  produces  some 
change  in  the  brain."  The  nature  of  that  change,  and  its  relations  to  the 
consciousness  and  the  will,  appeared  to  be  wholly  unknown  to  mental  philoso- 
phers, and  were  only  discussed  when  it  was  sought  to  establish  some  vague  and 
profitless  hypothesis.  Nay,  not  a  few  metaphj^sicians  hardly  concede  so  much 
as  the  funclamental  proposition,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  and 
necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  its  phenomena ;  for  they  practically  ignore 
the  science  of  cerebral  physiology,  and  mvestigate  the  operations  of  mind  as  if 
the  brain  took  no  part  in  them.  How  dangerous  to  scientific  and  religious 
truth  and  morals  such  a  fundamental  error  may  be,  is  in  process  of  demonstra- 
tion by  the  proceedings  of  ''  spiritualists "  and  their  congeners,  who  deduce 
the  wildest  and  most  mischievous  doctrines  from  their  experimental  researches. 
Eeeling  this  want  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and 
its  relation  to  mental  phenomena,  when  investigating  cerebral  pathology,  I  en- 
deavoured to  attain  to  something  better,  by  adopting  the  inductive  method  of 
inquiry.  Eacts  and  experimental  researches  in  abundance  were  not  wanting ; 
and  I  therefore  soon  reached  this  general  conclusion,  that  the  brain  being  a 
congeries  of  ganglia,  did  not  differ  in  its  laws  of  action  from  the  other  ganglia 
of  the  nervous  system ;  and  in  particular,  that  like  the  spinal  ganglia,  it  was 
subject  to  the  laws  of  reflex  action.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  although,  as 
the  organ  of  conscious  mind,  its  functions  were  carried  on  with  consciousness, 
yet  as  being  a  series  of  ganglia  analogous  to  the  spinal,  its  functions  might  be, 
and  often  were,  carried  on  without  consciousness,  or  at  least  independently  of 
the  will,  and  of  the  accompanying  sensations,  if  consciousness  existed.  This 
doctrine  having  been,  in  the  main  points,  approved  and  adopted  by  eminent 
physiolof^ists  and  pathologists  (amongst  whom  my  friend.  Dr.  Carpenter,  holds 
a  very  high  rank),  may  be  considered  as  established ;  for,  although  I  still  stand 
almost  alone  in  maintaining  that  in  the  so-called  sensational  actions,  sensation 
or  consciousness  takes  no  share  causally,  and  is  only  a  coincident  phenomenon 
not  necessary  to  the  acts,  the  main  proposition,  that  cerebral  action  goes  on 
unconsciously,  is  placed  on  an  irrefragable  basis.  I  would  particularly  refer 
to  Dr.  Carpenter's  very  lucid  demonstration  of  this  part  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  "Principles  of  Human  Physiology,"  §§  805 — 845,  and  his 
admirable  applications  of  it  to  various  forms  of  cerebral  disorder,  whether 
arising  spontaneously  or  induced  artificially. 

On  one  point,  however,  I  am  obliged  to  differ  from  Dr.  Carpenter — namely, 
that  there  is  an  "  essential  distinction,  both  in  their  anatomical  and  physiological 
relations,  between  the  sensory  ganglia  and  the  cerebrum,  or  hemispheric 
ganglia.'^  It  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  fixed  and  fundamental  doctrine  with 
nie,  that  as  to  reflex  action,  there  is  no  essential  distinction  of  the  kind,  the 
differences  being,  anatomically  and  physiologically,  rather  that  of  species  than 
genus ;  nay,  that  there  is  no  essential  distinction  in  the  mode  of  action  of  al^ 
organized  structures,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
fundamental  psjjcholojlical  phenomenon  of  reflex  action,  the  intelligent  respon- 
dence  to  stimuli.  So  that  the  laws  of  reflex  action  apply  to  every  form  of 
organism,  however  lowly,  and  whether  it  be  a  plant  or  an  animal ;  to  every 
kind  of  tissue,  however  simple,  and  whether  it  be  merely  a  congeries  of  cells. 
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or  be  so  liigbly  developed  and  endowed  as  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  human 
hemispherical  gaugha.  Indeed,  I  need  only  repeat  here  what  I  have  previously 
stated. 

*'  The  doctrine  of  a  molecular  organization  within  organized  structures,  such  as 
that  it  shall  correspond  and  be  appropriate  to  given  stimuli  received  by  appropriate 
organs,  necessarily  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  inquiries  into  the  laws  of  action  in 
those  structures.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  such  is  the  magnificent  uniformity 
in  the  infinite  diversity  of  creation,  that  the  laws  of  action  of  the  agent  and  reagent 
in  vital  phenomena  are  as  definite  as  those  operating  on  chemical  phenomena,  could 
we  but  effect  a  sufficiently  minute  analysis  and  induction."* 

It  is  only,  in  short,  on  the  deductions  from  this  all-comprehensive  generali- 
zation that  the  basis  for  a  practical  and  sufficient  system  of  human  psychology 
can  be  laid.f  It  may  be  stated,  then,  as  an  admissible  general  proposition, 
and  therefore  of  universal  experience,  that  the  cerebrum  (the  organ  of  thought) 
may  be  put  into  the  same  modes  of  action  as  occur  in  the  other  ganglia  of  the 
nervous  system,  when  they  are  rendered  active,  independently  of  the  will  or  the 
consciousness,  by  their  appropriate  stimuli ;  and  (to  use  Dr.  Carpenter's 
words)  may  act  upon  impressions  transmitted  to  it,  and  convey  elaborate 
results,  such  as  we  might  have  attained  by  the  purposive  (or  volitional)  direc- 
tion of  our  minds  to  tlie  subject,  ivitJiout  any  consciousness  on  our  own  parts ; 
so  that  we  only  become  aware  of  the  operation  which  has  taken  place,  when  we 
compare  tlie  result,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  minds  after  it  has  been  attained, 
with  the  materials  submitted  to  the  process.  To  those  who  have  carefully  ob- 
served tlie  phenomena  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  will  and  the  consciousness, 
this  mode  of  mental  action  must  be  a  familiar  fact ;  and  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  phenomena  of  reflex  action,  especially  as  displayed  in  the  instincts 
of  animals,  its  dependence  upon  the  cerebral  functions  must  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious and  comprehensible.  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  have  conscious- 
ness; on  the  other,  unconscious  yet  intelligent  action.  These  are  the 
psychological  phenomena.  As  the  common  medium  of  both,  we  have  the 
cerebrum,  the  functions  of  which,  in  relation  to  these  phenomena,  form,  there- 
fore, the  physiological  problems  to  be  investigated. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  some  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  reflex  phenomena 
and  of  their  nature  is  necessary.  It  has  long  been  known,  that  animals  so 
mutilated  as  to  be  deprived  of  consciousness,  and  even  mere  segments  of 
animals,  display,  Avhen  irritants  are  applied  to  the  integument,  or  to  the 
special  apparatuses,  movements  of  as  definite  a  character  as  those  which  are 
directed  by  the  will,  or  are  under  the  guidance  of  sensations.  Very  numerous 
experimental  vivisections  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  to  determine  the 

*  Appendix  to  Essay  on  Eeflex  Function  of  the  Brain,  §  3.  "  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,"  vol.  xix.  p.  308. 

+  This  doctrine  has  been  stated  by  me  on  different  occasions.  In  an  article  on 
Hysteria  (the  last  of  a  series),  published  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,"  No.  140,  July,  1839,  I  advocated  the  identity  of  function  of  all  vital 
structures,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  ganglionic  or  cerebral.  Again,  in  my 
"Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women,"  1840,  (to  illustrate  which  I  first 
commenced  these  researches),  chapters  vi. — viii.  inclusive  are  devoted  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  doctrine  ;  chap  viii.  being  headed,  "The  instinctive  actions  in  i-elation 
to  consciousness — the  brain  subject  to  the  laws  of  reflex  action."  At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  in  York,  in  1S44,  I  read  the  paper  on  the  "Heflex  Func- 
tion of  the  Brain"  above  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  George 
Combe,  which  arose  out  of  the  views  advanced  therein,  I  again  reiterated  the  doc- 
trine, extending  it  to  reflex  nutrition  and  development.  "The  development,  con- 
servation, and  reproduction  of  all  organism,"  I  show,  "  are  regulated  by  an  un- 
erring law  of  design — a  law  as  generally  applicable  to  living  matter  as  the  law  of 
gravity  to  universal  matter. " — "  Lancet,"  vol.  ii.  1845,  p.  256. 
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true  nature  of  these  movements,  especially  on  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  in  wliicli 
class  of  vertebrates  they  are  the  most  olnious.  Whytt  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  modem  physiologists  to  institute  these  experiments.  He  found  that  "a 
frog  lives  and  moves  its  members  for  half  an  hour  after  its  head  is  cut  off ;  nay, 
when  the  body  of  a  frog  is  divided  in  two,  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
tremities preserve  life  and  a  power  of  motion  for  a  considerable  time."  Whytt 
found,  also,  that  althougli  the  brain  was  not  necessary  to  these  movements— 
for  they  may  be  continually  excited  in  headless  frogs — they  were  no  longer 
manifested  if  the  spinal  cord  was  destroyed.  Whytt  observed  similar  adapted 
movements  in  vipers,  and  believed  that  they  were  necessarily  connected  with 
sensation. 

'*  We  have  no  other  way,"  says  he,  "  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  an  animal  is  alive 
or  endued  with  feeling,  than  by  observing  whether  it  shows  uneasiness  when  any- 
thing hurts  or  tends  to  destroy  any  of  its  parts,  and  an  endeavour  to  remove  or 
avoid  it.  Since,  therefore,  the  bodies  of  vipers  make  just  the  same  kind  of  motions, 
when  pricked  with  a  sharp  instrument,  two  or  three  days  after  losing  their  head, 
heart,  and  other  bowels,  as  if  they  were  entire,  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude 
that  they  are  still  in  some  sense  alive,  and  endowed  with  feeling — i.  e.,  animated 
by  a  sentient  principle." 

Tliis  deduction  from  the  phenomena  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  phy- 
siologists after  Whytt — as  Haller,  Cuvier,  Dumas,  Alison,  Le  Gallois — and  was, 
in  fact,  the  doctrine  generally  current  until  Dr.  Hail  renewed  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  made  these  experimental  vivisections  the  basis  of  an  improved 
pathology  of  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  specially  implicating  the 
motor  system.  He  argued  that  they  were  wholly  independent  of  sensation,  and 
successfully ;  for  there  are  few  modern  physiologists  who  agree  with  Whytt, 
Haller,  and  the  rest.  There  was  a  contemporary  of  Haller,  however,  who  gave 
a  most  lucid  and  complete  exposition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  carrying  it  far  beyond  the  views  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  ex- 
tending it  to  the  whole  phenomena  of  animal  life.  This  was  J.  A.  Unzer, 
whose  "  Erste  Griinde  "  is  still  the  best  work  of  reference  on  the  subject,  and 
still  unapproached  by  modern  physiologists.*  Prochaska's  "  Commentaries  '* 
are  but  a  free  summary  of  Unzer's  views,  with  the  more  metaphysical  and 
really  the  more  important  portion  omitted.  It  was  Unzer  who  first  systemati- 
cally showed  the  identity  of  mere  reflex  phenomena  with  those  that  are  in- 
stinctive and  emotional,  and  explained  the  share  which  the  states  of  the 
consciousness,  termed  pleasure  and  pain,  have  in  all  these  excited  acts.  He 
also,  of  all  neurologists,  has  most  successfully  made  these  doctrines  elucidate 
the  highest  mental  phenomena. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  motor  reflex  action  are  these  : — That  there  is 
an  apparatus  so  contrived  as  to  place  the  individual  in  relation  with  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  receive  impressions  from  it  in  such  a  way  that,  whatever  in 
the  external  world  is  good  for  the  organism,  is  sought  after  and  secured,  if 
possible  ;  and  whatever  is  injurious  is  avoided  or  repelled,  if  possible ;  secured 
or  repelled  automatically  and  mechanically,  without  the  intervention  of  any  sen- 
sation, feeling,  thought,  volition,  or  act  "of  conscious  mind  whatever.  That 
the  adapting  and  ^?//75/-rational  or  sentient  agent  which  combines  and  regidates 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  or  other  organs  to  these  ends  is  seated,  in  nervated 
animals,  in  the  masses  of  nerve-cells  (vesicular  neurine)  termed  ganglia.  That 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  acts,  consists  :  «.  Of  a  special  histological  arrange- 
ment and  constitution  of  the  vesicular  neurine  in  each  ganglion,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  responds  to  stimuli  according  to  a  fixed  and  predetermined  plan ;  b. 
Of  a  special  histological  arrangement  and  constitution  of  the  vesicular  neurine 

*  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  translate  and  edit  this  work,  together  with 
Prochaska's  "  Commentaries,"  for  the  Sydenham  Society. 
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on  the  periphery  of  the  organism,  which,  coming  into  contact  with  the  external 
world,  is  influenced  according  to  a  predetermined  plan,  and  transmits  the 
changes  thus  induced  to  the  ganglionic  vesicular  neurine  along  conductors — the 
afferent  nerves ;  c.  Of  efferent  nerves  (distributed  to  distant  organs)  which 
commence  within  the  ganglionic  vesicular  neurine,  and  by  the  changes  witlun 
which  they,  in  their  turn,  are  influenced,  according  to  a  fixed  and  predeter- 
mined plan,  transmitting  these  influences  to  the  motor  system;  d.  Of  the 
muscular  system,  which,  receiving  through  the  efferent  nerves  the  influences 
originating  in  the  gano;lionic  vesicular  neurine,  contracts  in  part,  or  as  a  whole, 
and  in  so  doing  puts  m  motion  the  vaiied  mechanism  already  constructed,  so 
that  the  external  world  is  acted  upon  through  the  latter,  intelligently  and 
adaptively,  to  a  distinct  purpose  and  object — the  preservation  in  well-being  of 
the  individual  of  the  species.  The  primary  object,  therefore,  of  the  reflex 
function  of  the  nervous  system  is,  psychologically,  "  nostri  comervatio"  to  use 
the  expressive  phrase  of  Prochaska ;  the  essentially  necessary  means  of  its 
attainment  is  automatic  histological  action  within  masses  of  vesicular  neurine, 
according  to  a  definite  arrangement,  and  a  fixed  and  predetermined  series  of 
changes. 

We  might  rest  here,  and  be  content  with  stating  that  the  cause  (or  neces- 
sary antecedent)  to  the  infinitely  varied  and  exquisitely  adapted  actions  and 
movements  known  as  reflex,  automatic,  unconscious,  and  instinctive,  is  this 
definite  arrangement  and  fixed  mode  of  action  of  the  vesicular  neurine ;  but 
the  mind  at  once  perceives  the  incompleteness  of  the  statement,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  there  must  be  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the  intelligent  adion  of  the 
machinery,  in  the  intelligent  constnidion  of  it.  If  we  watch  ever  so  super- 
ficially the  growth  and  development  of  organisms,  we  are  struck  by  the  never- 
ceasing  and  ever-varied  manifestation  of  the  highest  order  of  intelligence,  from 
the  first  formation  of  the  prhnordial  cell  to  the  perfect  evolution  of  the  entire 
mechanism  of  the  individual.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  illustrations  of 
this  general  fact.  The  phenomena  it  includes  have  been  the  source  of  every 
variety  of  speculative  philosophy,  from  Plato  downwards ;  they  are  the  basis  of 
all  natural  theology ;  they  are  the  great  facts  of  geology,  zoology,  and  natural 
history ;  and  are  ever  connected,  in  all  speculations,  with  the  instincts — that 
is,  the  intelligent  but  miconscious  use  of  the  instruments  thus  intelligently  but 
(to  the  individual)  unconsciously  constructed.  With  the  hypotheses  and  specu- 
lations of  metaphysical  theology  and  speculative  philosophy  the  inductive 
method  has  no  sort  of  connexion — it  is  the  great  fact  that  alone  concerns  us, 
that  there  is  inherent  in  the  primordial  cell  of  every  organism,  whether  it  be 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  in  all  the  tissues  which  are  developed  out  of  it,  an  in- 
telligent power  or  agent,  which  acting  in  all  cases  independently  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  organism,  and  whether  the  latter  be  endowed  with  consciousness 
or  not,  forms  matter  into  machines  and  machinery  of  the  most  singular  com- 
plexity with  the  most  exquisite  skill  and  of  wondrous  beauty,  for  a  fixed, 
manifest,  and  predetermined  object — namely,  the  preservation  and  welfare  of 
the  individual,  and  the  continuance  of  the  species.  This  o'?/«5i-intelligent  agent 
thus  works  with  an  apparently  perfect  knowledge  of  nmnber,  geometry,  mathe- 
matics, and  of  the  properties  of  matter  as  known  to  the  human  intellect  under 
the  term  "  natural  philosophy"  or  physics — that  is  to  say,  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  electricity,  magnetism,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  optics, 
acoustics — but  as  far  transcending  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, as  the  structures  and  adaptations  of  living  organisms  exceed  in  beauty 
and  fitness  the  most  finished  works  of  man.  Speculation  apart,  and  the  fact 
alone  considered  that  such  mental  powers,  so  unconsciously  acting,  are  inlierent 
in  every  form  of  organized  matter,  it  need  no  longer  be  considered  novel  or 
surprising  that  the  unconscious  operations  of  the  human  cerebrmn  attain  to 
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the  perfection  tliey  sometimes  do  attain,  or  that  the  blind  instincts  of  animals 
are  so  complete,  and  display  so  much  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 

The  relation  between  the  machines  of  organisms  thus  constructed  and  their 
actual  uses,  manifested  in  reflex  phenomena,  is  too  immediate  and  direct  to 
doubt  that  the  construction  and  use  depend  alike  upon  the  same  cause.  In 
further  developing  my  views,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  forward  ample 
proofs  and  illustrations  of  this  proposition,  but  I  may  here  state  that,  if  we 
were  to  divide  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  and  assign  different  causes  to 
each,  as  has  been  the  custom  hitherto,  we  should  only  wander  away  into  the 
hypotheses  of  speculative  philosophy  and  metaphysical  theology,  leaving  be- 
hmd  us  the  firm  ground  of  fact  and  induction,  and  excluding  ourselves  from 
the  large  and  perfectly  untrodden  field  of  research  which  the  doctrine  advanced 
opens  out  to  us.  I  therefore  take  it  as  an  established  principle,  that  the  quasi- 
intelligent  agent  which  operates  in  the  construction  of  organisms  directs  the 
use  of  the  organs  constructed. 

Having  thus  traced  the  intelligent  construction  and  use  of  organs  in  living 
organisms  to  an  unconsciously  acting  principle  of  intelligence,  as  the  common 
source  of  botli,  and  having  identified  the  results  of  the  unconscious  use  (or 
reflex  phenomena)  with  the  results  of  that  form  of  cerebral  action  which  is 
carried  on  unconsciously, — or,  in  other  words,  having  shown  that  the  latter  are 
reflex  in  their  nature,  it  follows,  necessarily  and  obviously,  that  these  reflex 
cerebral  phenomena  are  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  the  same  uncon- 
sciously acting  agent  which  constructs  organs — or,  in  other  words,  the  uncon- 
sciously acting  mind  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  intelligent  agent  from  which 
constructive  and  reflex  phenomena  originate,  are  identical  in  their  nature  and 
operation.  This  proposition  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
premises ;  I  may  add,  that  it  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  induction  from  facts, 
as  I  shall  shortly  proceed  to  demonstrate.* 

We  have,  then,  an  unconsciously  acting  principle  of  intelligence  operating 
upon  or  through  matter  in  three  modes.  1.  It  moulds  and  compounds  matter 
into  livmg  organisms  according  to  a  fixed,  predetermined,  and  unchan2:ing 
sequence  of  phenomena  or  plan,  having  for  its  object  the  good  of  the  individual 
or  of  the  species,  forming  machines  to  this  end  of  great  complexity  and  won- 
derful  adaptability  out  of  simple  material  elements,  and  arranging  the  living 

*  In  thus  using  the  terms  "unconscious,"  and  '^unconsciously  acting,"  I  mean 
them  solely  to  indicate  the  mental  state  of  the  organism  itself.  An  unconsciously 
acting  principle  of  intelligence  is  not  a  new  idea,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  for 
so  the  soul  itself  has  been  designated  by  modern  psychologists.  Thus  Morell,  "The 
soul,  as  we  have  shown,  hs, 'prior  to  consciousness.  It  exists  unconsciously  from  the 
formation  of  the  first  cell-germ  ;  it  operates  unconsciously  throughout  all  the  early 
processes  of  life  ;  it  acts  unconsciously  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  efforts  which 
subserve  our  intellectual  development." — "  Elements  of  Psychology, "  p.  75.  Again, 
— "  The  same  principle  which  shows  itself  in  the  human  organization — which  gives 
form  and  feature  to  the  body — which  adapts  all  the  organs  to  their  several  purposes 
— ^which  constructs  the  nervous  system  as  the  great  medium  of  mental  manifesta- 
tion— which  implants  the  instincts  and  prompts  the  senses  to  their  appropriate 
work — this  principle  rises  in  due  time  to  a  self-conscious  activity,  in  which  it  can 
recognise  its  own  Divine  origin,  and  aspire  towards  its  own  equally  Divine  destina- 
tion."— Ibid.  p.  77.  Consciousness  is,  in  fact,  but  one  form  of  manifestation  of  the 
principle  of  intelligence.  I  know  of  no  one  word  which  will  e^cactly  designate  the 
latter ;  I,  therefore,  shall  merely  use  that  phrase,  or  that  of  unconscious  agent. 
With  this  strict  limitation  I  may  even  be  permitted  to  use  the  phrase  unconscious 
mind,  synonymously  with  the  phrase  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence  ;  mind 
being,  when  thus  used,  synonymous  with  the  "soul"  of  psychologists.  The  great 
source  of  misapprehension,  as  Morell  remarks,  is  the  notion  which  confounds  the 
human  soul  with  the  human  consciousness. 
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structures  in  such  a  way  that  these  machines  act  with  the  greatest  precision 
and  fitness  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  constructed.  2.  It  moves  and 
regulates  these  machines  according  to  fixed,  predetermined,  and  unchanging 
sequences  of  phenomena,  one  change  necessarily  exciting_  another  by  sequential 
association  according  to  a  pre-arranged  plan,  having  for  its  object  the  good  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  species.  3,  In  animals  endowed  with  consciousness, 
it  acts  upon  the  vesicular  neurine  contained  within  the  cranium,  which  it  has 
already  constructed,  according  to  a  fixed  and  predetermined  order  of  change, 
one  change  necessarily  exciting  another  by  sequential  association ;  the  results 
of  which  changes,  or  series  of  changes,  are  presented  to  the  consciousness,  and 
constitute,  in  part,  at  least,  the  phenomena  of  thought.  This  is  a  summary  of 
the  actual  operations  of  the  unconsciously  acting  principle  of  intelligence, 
irrespective  of  aU  theory. 

The  next  step  in  this  inquiry  is,  to  detennine  the  relations  which  mind  and  its 
operations  bear  to  the  unconscious  principle  and  its  operations.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  threefold  division  just  given  will  be  our  best  guide,  for  the  operations 
of  the  mind  may  be  classed  also  under  three  corresponding  heads — viz.,  1.  It 
designedly  seeks  to  subdue  and  mould  matter  to  its  requirements,  using  for  its 
designings  those  mental  powers  or  faculties  generalized  under  the  term  intel- 
lectual, and  which  have  a  knoidedge  of  cause  and  efi'ect,  or  of  the  necessary 
order  of  events,  as  the  basis  of  all  their  operations.  2.  It  regulates,  by  an 
act  of  will,  the  current  of  its  thoughts,  and  the  movements  of  its  own  bodily 
organs  in  their  operation  (whether  mediately  or  immediately)  on  the  external 
world.  3.  In  these  processes  of  thought  and  of  Mill  it  acts  upon  or  through 
the  vesicular  neurine  contained  within  the  cranium,  controlling  by  its  means 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  through  it  attaining  to  self-consciousness  and 
knowledge  of  the  external  world.  The  problem  to  solve  is,  what  are  the 
relations,  or  rather  the  phenomena,  manifested  in  common  by  the  two  forms  of 
intelligence  ? 

First,  as  to  the  unconsciously  constructing  principle  and  its  operations.  Its 
phenomena  may  be  considered  from  a  twofold  point  of  view — i.e.,  as  they  are 
manifested  in  the  body  itself,  in  relation  with  consciousness  simply ;  or  ab- 
stractedly, as  the  results  of  an  intelligent  agent,  and  in  relation,  therefore, 
with  the  intellectual  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  constructive  principle  of  organisms  upon  the  consciousness,  little  is 
known,  and,  as  to  the  majority,  little  can  be  known ;  for  with  regard  to  them, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  consciousness  exists  or  not.  Construction,  in 
the  sense  I  use  the  term,  is  not  limited  to  development,  or  the  first  formation 
of  organs,  but  properly  includes  mdrition  (which,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  con- 
tinual reconstruction)  and  separation.  The  state  of  the  consciousness  in 
development,  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  developing  organism,  is  clearly  a 
state  of  pleasure.  We  know  nothing  of  its  existence  in  embryonic  or  intra- 
uterine life ;  but  during  the  period  of  growth  (in  all  mammals,  at  least)  the 
operations  of  the  unconsciously  constructing  principle  are  associated  with 
physical  enjoyment,  or  a  pleasurable  feehng  of  existence.  The  same  condition 
is  observed,  but  perhaps  in  a  less  intense  degree,  during  the  process  of  con- 
tinued reconstruction,  so  long  as  the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  constructing 
principle  are  attained.  Should,  however,  its  predetermined  plans  be  inter- 
rupted, by  an  imperfect  constitution  or  supply  of  the  nutrient  materials,  the 
general  feeling  of  physical  well-hciwg  is  changed  into  one  of  ///-being.  At  the 
same  time,  special  painful  feelings  are  felt,  in  correlation  with  the  eftorts  of  the 
constructive  principle,  to  obviate  the  interruption  to  its  predetermined  plans  ; 
and  the  sensations  of  hunger,  thii'st,  want  of  air,  of  exercise,  of  re})Ose,  &c., 
are  induced.  With  these  are  associated  acts  and  efforts  to  attain  the  means 
by  which  the  predetermined  arrangements  (which  are  those  of  the  healthy 
state)  may  again  come  into  operation,  constituting  the  itistinctive  acts,  or  the 
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so-called  reflex  phenomena,  wlien  directed  to  the  external  world;  and  the 
operations  of  the  so-called  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  when  directed  to  the 
working  of  the  inner  system  of  machinery.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate 
these  two  classes  of  conservative  phenomena,  except  in  tliis  way — i.e.,  as  to 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  unconsciously  acting  principle  of  intelligence ;  in 
respect  to  their  object  and  origin,  thej  are  identical.  The  effort  to  supply 
fluid  to  the  blood  (the  instinct  of  thirst),  when  it  is  wanted  to  carry  off  by 
dilution  any  saline  or  other  ingredient  through  the  skin  or  kidneys,  is  not 
different  in  its  nature  from  any  other  effort  to  depurate  the  blood,  when  morbid 
agents  have  entered  it  or  are  retained  within  it. 

I  have  stated,  that  in  conscious  animals  the  operations  of  the  unconscious 
principle  of  intelligence  are  associated  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  well-being 
if  normal,  with  a  feeling  of  discomfort  or  suffering  if  abnormal.  But  I  wish 
to  include  amongst  conscious  animals  only  man  and  the  vertebrata ;  as  to 
other  organisms,  it  is  as  yet  an  open  question  whether  they  feel  at  all,  or  if 
they  do  leel,  whether  they  feel  both  pleasure  and  pain.  The  phenomena  of 
consciousness  are  only  known  to  the  consciousness.  Doubtless  the  inferences 
which  a  man  draws  from  his  own  experience,  as  to  the  feelings  of  other  men, 
are  in  the  main  correct ;  and  in  admitting  mammals  and  birds  to  brotherhood 
with  him  in  respect  to  physical  happiness  and  suffering,  he  is  not  far  wron^ ; 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  lay  down  as  a  proposition,  that  a  manifestation  in 
organisms  of  the  external  signs  of  happiness  and  suffering  usually  manifested 
by  himself,  prove  that  the  feeling  of  happiness  or  of  suffering  is  experienced 
by  them ;  or  that  such  manifestations,  and  none  other,  are  alone  proofs.  Arti- 
culata  are  popularly  believed  to  feel  acutely ;  plants  are  thought  to  be  devoid 
of  feeling  altogether ;  yet  the  same  class  of  phenomena  are  manifested  by  the 
latter  as  by  the  former,  through  the  working  of  the  unconscious  principle  of 
intelligence,  the  real  difference  being  only  in  the  organs  and  mode  in  and  by 
which  the  phenomena  are  manifested.  There  is  the  same  intelligent  adaptation 
to  circumstances ;  the  same  pre-arrangements  for  the  same  great  objects  ;  the 
same  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  the  individual  and  the  species  under  vary- 
ing circumstances;  and  therefore  fundamentally  the  same  instincts.  The 
difference  is  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  means  and  modes.  If  we  compare 
our  own  feelings  with  those  of  lower  animals,  we  may  reasonably  admit  that 
they  at  least  enjoy  life ;  for  as  to  our  viscera,  the  organs  of  vegetative  life 
(which  in  them  are  pre-eminent),  we  have  no  other  state  of  mind  than  a  dim 
feeling  of  pleasant  physical  existence.  When  they  are  diseased  or  injured, 
we  experience  acute  pain,  not  referred  to  anything  external,  and  certainly 
more  acute  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  from  savage  or  uncultivated  life,  ana 
much  more  acute,  apparently,  than  in  the  lower  vertebrata.  But  it  is  note- 
worthy, that  the  pain  hardly  dwells  in  our  memories.  Perhaps  in  the  articu- 
lata  there  may  be  a  dull  sense  of  pain  when  injured,  but  no  memori/  of  pain ; 
so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  it ;  and  what  is  felt  is  limited  to  the  actual 


of  injury.  As  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  as  reasonable  an  induction,  that 
its  memoers  also  enjoy  life — possibly  a  painless  existence — as  that  they  have 
no  consciousness  whatever. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  in  aU  conscious  animals 
endowed  with  a  nervous  system,  without  any  exception  whatever,  the  special 
seat  of  both  conscious  and  of  unconscious  mind  is  in  that  system,  or  in  some 
part  of  it.  Here,  then,  is  something  more  than  analogy,  for  there  is  identity. 
But  since  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  itself  is  the  work  of  the 
unconsciously  constructing  principle  of  intelligence,  and  is  formed  by  it  with  a 
special  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  the  conscious  mind,  its  structure  does  not 
fundamentally  differ  from  the  organized  tissues  equally  so  adapted  which  are 
devoid  of  nerves  or  nervous  svstem.  The  contrary  opinion  is  an  error,  which 
has  broadly  separated  vegetable  from  animal  organisms,  and  which  has  given 
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rise  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  lowest  forms  of  the  latter  possess  a  "  diffused" 
nervous  system,  microscopically  small,  or  even  invisible ;  it  being  a  notion  that 
the  functions  of  these  animals  can  only  be  carried  on  by  something  of  the  kind. 
It  is  now  established,  however,  that  these  consist,  like  the  analogous  vegetable 
organisms,  of  simj)le  cells.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  protozoa  and  profo- 
phyta  constitute  the  dynamical  types  of  the  essential  portion  of  the  nervous 
system — the  ganglionic  cells  in  defined  groups — or  the  vesicular  neurine,  in 
which  the  action  is  probably  direct  from  cell  to  cell.  The  point  of  importance 
in  vegetables  is  the  division  of  labour  amongst  the  cells,  some  secreting  colour- 
ing matter;  others,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  oil;  and  another  the  material  for 
reproduction.  Still,  all  combine  to  a  common  purpose— the  well-being  of  the 
plant,  and  the  continuation  of  the  species. 

In  the  higher  animals,  and  in  some  vegetable  organisms,  the  functions  are 
more  specialised,  and  are  carried  on  by  special  apparatuses  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  Food  is  assimilated  by  one  class, — is  carried  thus  assimilated,  to  the 
molecular  tissues  by  another ;  the  results  of  waste  and  repair  are  various,  and 
are  carried  off  by  various  machinery  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  the  germ-cells 
and  sperm-cells  are  developed  also  in  special  tissues — the  reproductive  organs. 
There  are  also  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  organism ;  apparatus  for  the 
prehension  of  food,  and  for  its  mechanical  division  and  preparation  previously 
to  assimilation ;  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  the  oxidizing  material ;  apparatus  for 
the  /;«^'2^^-connexion  of  the  sperm-cell  and  the  germ-cell,  &c.  All  these  require 
to  be  combined  in  action  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  organism  as  a 
unity,  and  we  have  therefore  a  special  apparatus  formed  for  this  end,  in  which 
that  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence,  previously  (and  still,  indeed)  pre- 
sent alike  in  all  cells,  is  now  specially  localized ;  this  apparatus  is  the  nervous 
system. 

The  2ise  of  these  various  machines  and  apparatuses,  according  to  a  pre- 
determined and  fixed  plan,  is  tenned  instinctive. 

We  have  already  divided  instinct  into  that  which  acts  consciously,  and  that 
which  acts  unconsciously.  Now  instinct,  in  reference  to  ceU-life,  may  also  be 
divided  into  the  individual  and  the  composite.  In  the  simpler  forms  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life  the  individual  existence  is  perhaps  typified  by  the  uni- 
cellular organisms ;  it  is  more  certain  that  the  higher  animals  which  are  evolved 
from  a  single  cell  are  strictly  itidividttals — that  is  to  say,  indivisible.  The  com- 
posite forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life — as  yeast,  hydras,  the  diplozoon  para- 
doxon,  the  various  compound  entozoa,  &c. — are  perhaps  rather  societies  of 
"Unicellular  organisms  than  compound  individuals.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  in 
the  organisms  evolved  out  of  a  siuo-le  cell,  and  in  which  all  the  separate  organs 
are  co-ordinated  to  the  common  object  of  the  organism,  that  we  have  the  first 
•undeniable  example  of  the  individumn.  ,  Unity  manifestly,  therefore,  precedes 
consciousness,  and  is,  of  necessity,  the  fundamental  or  primary  idea  of  the  un- 
conscious principle  of  intelligence.  If,  then,  there  be  a  co-ordinating  apparatus, 
by  the  operation  of  which  all  the  separate  organs  are  co-ordinated  to  the  com- 
mon object  of  the  organism,  it  necessarily  follows  that  that  apparatus  must 
constitute  the  centre  of  unity,  or  of  the  individual,  and  therefore  the  seat  of 
the  ego,  if  self-consciousness  exist.  This  has  been  fixed  hypothetically  by  some 
physiologists  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Inasmuch  as  the  nervous  system,  in  virtue  of  its  predetermined  structure,  is 
the  source  of  the  infinitely  varied  manifestations  of  intelligence  in  action,,  and 
the  centre  of  co-ordination,  so  also  is  it  the  seat  of  that  great  conservative  idea^ 
for  the  attainment  of  which  co-ordination  takes  place,  inasmuch  as  the  sole 
object  of  the  entire  arrangement  is  the  well-being  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
species.  Since  what  is  true  of  the  whole,  is  true  of  every  part  thereof,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  nervous  system  is  also  tlie  seat  of  all  those  qiiasi-xatVii^  or 
instinctive  powers  by  which  the  unconscious  mind  attains  its  ends.     Now,  as 
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the  mind  has,  in  summary,  the  same  ends  in  view,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  fixed  arrangements  of  the  vesicular  neurine 
on  which  the  instinctive  acts  depend,  and  their  relations  to  consciousness. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  various  necessary  appa- 
ratus and  instruments  by  which  the  great  conservative  idea  is  carried  out  into 
action,  there  is  manifested  a  profound  hnowledfje  of  numbers,  geometry,  mathe- 
matics, and  of  every  department  of  natural  philosophy ;  that  is  to  say,  all  that 
the  human  mind  knows  of  pure  and  mixed  science  (and,  indeed,  infinitely  more) 
is  applied  to  constructive  art.  If  we  investigate  the  working  of  the  apparatus 
thus  scientifically  constructed,  we  find  that  they  also  are  all  used  with  an  appa- 
rent similar  knowledge.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  those  instincts  and  instinc- 
tive actions  in  which  either  the  natural  instruments  are  used,  exclusively  and 
primarily,  or  else  secondarily,  for  the  constructionoi  other  means  of  conservation  of 
the  latter.  No  better  illustration  need  be  given  than  that  familiar  to  naturalists, 
of  the  mathematical  knowledge  with  which  the  domestic  bee,  as  a  formative 
artist,  constructs  its  comb.  The  problem  for  solution  is,  to  construct  the  cells 
with  greatest  strength,  in  the  least  space,  and  with  the  least  expenditui-e  of 
material — the  daily  problem  of  the  human  arcliitect.  Now  this  problem  is 
solved  by  the  bee,  by  selecting  the  hexagon  as  the  geometrical  form ;  oy  placing 
the  ceUs  base  to  base ;  and  by  causing  tlie  base  of  each  to  rest  against  the 
point  where  these  partitions  meet ;  thus  saving  materials  and  labour,  and  fol- 
lowing out  most  exactly  the  principles  of  solid  geometry. 

It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  Sydney  Smith  remarks,  in  his  Lec- 
ture on  the  Faculties  of  Animals  and  of  Men,  at  what  precise  angle  the  tlu-ee 
planes  which  compose  the  bottom  of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  saving,  or  the  least  expense  of  materials  and  labour.  This  is 
one  of  those  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  wliich  are 
called  problems  of  maxima  and  ininima.  It  has  been  resolved  by  some  mathe- 
maticians, particularly  by  Mr.  Maclaurin,  by  a  lluxionary  calculation.  He  has 
determined  precisely  the  angle  required  ;  and  he  found  by  the  most  exact  mea- 
sui-ement  the  subject  could  admit  that  it  is  the  very  angle  in  which  the  three 
planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honeycomb  do  actually  meet.  Of  course, 
aU  this  knowledge  is  no  part  of  the  consciousness  or  experience  of  the  insect, 
yet  it  would  take  a  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge  ten  hours  a  day  for  three 
years  together  to  know  enough  mathematics  for  the  calculation  of  these  pro- 
blems, with  which  not  only  every  queen  bee,  but  every  undergraduate  grub,  is 
acquainted  the  moment  it  is  born."  I  shall  presently  give  an  analogous  illus- 
tration of  the  application  of  solid  geometry  by  the  unconsciously  constructing 
mind  to  the  construction  of  the  perfect  human  form. 

The  instinctive  use  by  the  individual  of  the  apparatus  supplied  to  it  ready 
made  by  the  unconscious  mind,  has  been  always  considered  as  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  instinctive  construction  of  new  or  more  fitting  apparatus.  From 
what  I  have  already  stated,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference 
in  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena ;  one  or  two  illus- 
trations wiU,  however,  set  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light.  It  is  matter  of  com- 
mon observation,  that  plants  and  animals  are  gradually  adapted  to  any  new 
external  circumstances  oy  structural  changes  in  the  organs  of  external  relation. 
The  leaves,  e.g.^  of  the  Ranunculus  aquaticus,  differ  in  structure  according  as 
they  are  above  or  under  the  water.  If  above,  they  become  enlarged  and  simply 
lobed ;  if  below,  they  are  more  finely  cut.  If,  however,  the  plant,  growing  in 
a  moist  soil,  is  not  overflowed,  then  the  leaves  are  so  developed,  in  adaptation 
to  the  new  circumstances,  that  a  new  species,  the  Ranunculus  hederaceus^  is 
constituted.  The  same  kind  of  adaptation  to  external  circumstances  is  ex- 
hibited by  almost  every  kind  of  animal ;  the  more  remarkable  and  obvious 
being  those  in  wliich  changes  in  temperature  and  climate  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for.    Thus,  we  have  hair  changed  into  wool  in  a  cold  cHmate,  or  wool 
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into  hair  in  a  hot ;  so  also  the  variations  in  the  colouring  matter  of  animals. 
These  facts  are  familiar  to  naturalists,  and  are  those  which  Lamarck  has  gene- 
ralized into  a  system  in  his  "  Philosophic  Zoologique."  It  is  of  importance  to 
remember  that  this  instinctive  construction  is  not  limited  to  changes  in  the 
leaves,  limbs,  &c.,  of  organisms,  but  extends  also  to  the  co-ordinating  apparatus, 
so  that  new  instincts  are  developed  in  lower  animals,  and  "  habits,"  and  new 
sources  of  pleasui'c  in  man.  To  this  category  may  be  referred,  indeed,  every 
phenomenon  of  this  kind,  including  the  acclimatization  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, the  production  of  varieties  by  domestic  culture,  &c. 

With  the  development  of  new  vesicular  arrangements,  new  apparatus,  and 
new  instincts,  or  instinctive  actions,  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  repression, 
suppression,  or  deprivation  of  some  of  those  which  belong  to  the  original  type 
of  the  species.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  they  are  never  absolutely 
eradicated ;  for  when  the  appropriate  stimuli  (long  absent  from  the  race,  per- 
haps) are  again  applied,  the  corresponding  instinct  reappears.  As  an  illustra- 
tion the  following  may  be  mentioned.  The  straw  which  has  been  used  for 
bedding  the  carnivora  in  Wombwell's  menageries  is  sold,  and  is  capable  of 
further  use.  Straw  that  had  bedded  the  lions  was  made  into  bedding  lor  some 
horses,  and  the  latter  immediately  showed  signs  of  alarm  on  entering  the  stable, 
snorting,  snuffing,  and  trembling  at  the  unwonted  odour.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  for  many  generations  the  English  horse  has  had  no  experience  of  these  his 
natural  enemies,  and  his  instinct  of  self-defence  as  regards  them  never  exercised; 
yet  the  predetermined  arrangement  of  the  vesicular  neurine  in  connexion  with 
the  sense  of  smell  and  the  preservation  from  violent  death  was  still  there,  and 
was  duly  brought  into  action  so  soon  as  the  stimulus  to  which  the  arrangement 
is  adapted  was  duly  applied.  Numerous  similar  examples  of  the  persistence  of 
these  fixed  arrangements  might  be  adduced  from  the  natural  history  of  domestic 
animals,  whether  retained  in  the  society  of  man,  or  passing  again  into  a  wild  or 
half-wild  Hfe.* 

As  illustrative  of  the  common  source  and  nature  of  the  instinctive  use  and 
construction  of  organs,  I  may  mention  changes  in  the  colour,  form,  &c.,  of 
animals  occurring  under  the  immediate  influence  of  instinct ;  as  when  conceal- 
ment is  desired,  either  to  avoid  enemies  or  seize  prey.  Insects,  fishes,  reptiles, 
birds,  in  numerous  instances  assimilate  their  colour  to  that  of  surrounding 
things,  or  change  their  colour  (as  the  chameleon)  in  a  moment.  The  loss  and 
reproduction  of  limbs  under  the  influence  of  the  instincts  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  phenomena. 

The  habits  of  the  solitary  wasp,  referred  to  by  Sydney  Smith,  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  another  point  of  view  of  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
instinctive  action  in  one  form  of  organism  taking  the  place  of  instinctive  coii- 
strudion  in  others.  In  numerous  animals,  as  well  as  in  vegetables,  the  primor- 
dial cell  is  imbedded  in  a  nutrient  material  contained  within  a  shell  or  case,  the 
whole  constituting  the  egg  or  seed.  The  yolk  of  the  ^^^  (the  nutrient  part)  is 
not  only  expressly  adapted  chemically  to  the  wants  of  the  growing  animal,  but 
is  also  exactly  proportioned  in  quatititi/,  so  that  when  it  is  exhausted,  the  young 
being  can  either  obtain  food  for  itself,  or  is  supplied  by  its  parent.  In  mammals 

*  A  sheep  farmer  has  just  stated  to  me  an  illustration  of  this  principle,  which  I 
mention  as  showing  the  practical  bearing  of  these  views.  Complaining  of  the  loss 
of  lambs  he  had  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  cold  spring,  I  asked  why  he  had 
not  suitable  lying-in  hospitals  constructed  for  the  ewes,  and  he  replied,  one  reason 
was,  that  only  the  Southdown  (the  highly-bred  ewe)  would  submit  to  restraint. 
The  ewe  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  and  of  the  black-faced  or  mountain  sheep,  wmild 
wander  away  to  drop  her  lamb  by  herself,  and  was  not  easily  restrained.  The  latter 
also  display  an  impatience  of  being  touched  or  handled  by  man,  which  the  more 
civilized  Southdown  never  manifests.  Their  semi-wild  state  on  the  mountain  and 
moor  pasture  is  clearly  the  source  of  these  peculiarities. 
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the  ovum  is  placed  in  the  uterus,  and  is  supplied  by  the  circulating  system  of 
the  parent  with  nutrient  material.  In  many  of  the  hymenoptera  the  whole  business 
of  the  active  life  of  the  insect  consists  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  ends  of  the  un- 
conscious principle  of  intelligence.  The  construction  of  the  case  or  receptacle 
for  the  ovum,  and  the  filling  it  with  provisions,  manifest  some  of  the  most 
singular  and  interesting  elForts  of  the  reproductive  instinct.  A.3  a  special 
illustration  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  solitary  wasp,  which  supplies  to  its 
ovum  both  a  case  and  a  suitable  nutrient  material.  She  di^s  several  holes 
in  the  sand,  in  each  of  which  she  deposits  an  egg.  Next  (I  quote  Sydney 
Smith), 

"  She  collects  a  few  green  flies,  rolls  them  up  neatly  in  separate  parcels  (like 
Bologna  sausages),  and  stuffs  one  parcel  into  each  hole,  where  an  ^gg  is  deposited. 
When  the  wasp- worm  is  hatched,  it  finds  a  store  of  provisions  ready  made  ;  and, 
what  is  most  curious,  the  quantity  allotted  to  each  is  exactly  sufficient  to  support  it 
till  it  attains  the  period  of  wasphood,  and  can  provide  for  itself." 

This  instinct  of  the  parent  wasp  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  does  not  feed 
upon  the  food  it  supplies  to  the  ovum.  An  analogous  instance  of  constructiv& 
development  is  seen  m  the  economy  of  bees,  when  a  queen  or  prolific  female  is 
wanted  to  be  developed,  and  the  bees  supply  certain  larvse  with  a  special  kind 
of  food  suitable  to  produce  the  required  effect,  the  latter  not  being  able  to 
obtain  it  for  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  own  appetites.  In  short, 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  bees  possess  a  power  in  the  management  of 
their  offspring  far  beyond  the  power  ot  man ;  for,  by  virtue  of  their  instincts, 
the^  can  develop  them  into  males,  females,  or  neuters,  as  the  wants  of  their 
society  demand.  Strictly,  a  hive  of  bees  is  analogous  to  a  composite  animal, 
for  these  remarkable  reproductive  instincts  are  nothing  else  than  the  means  by 
which  the  obiects  of  the  unconsciously  comt meting  agent  are  specially  attained 
in  the  individual.  That  which  in  vertebrates  is  secured  by  the  laws  of  em- 
bryonic development,  is  attained  in  the  hymenoptera  (and  indeed  in  inseeta 
generally)  by  the  instincts  of  the  individual,  or  the  society. 

Another  form  of  instinct  remains  to  be  noticed — namely,  the  adaptive  direc- 
tion of  apparatuses  and  instruments  already  formed  to  the  attainment  of  the 
wants  of  the  individual  under  new  circumstances.  The  class  of  acts  thus 
caused  have  been  designated  rational,  or  adduced  as  instances  of  reason.  They 
are,  I  think,  not  such  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  terms.  Mr.  Gardner 
records,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Brazil,"  the  following  instance  of  apparent  reason 
in  a  crab,  a  small  species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Gelasimus.  It  was  either 
making  or  enlarging  its  burrow  in  the  sand,  and  about  once  in  every  two 
minutes  it  came  up  to  the  surface  vrith  a  quantity  of  sand  enclosed  in  its  left 
claw,  which  by  a  sudden  jerk  it  ejected  to  a  distance  of  about  six  inches.  Mr. 
Gardner  threw  a  small  shell  into  its  hole,  others  remaining  within  a  few  inches 
of  it.  In  about  five  minutes  the  crab  brought  up  the  shell,  and  carried  it  to 
a  distance  of  about  a  foot  from  its  burrow.  Seeing  the  others  lying  near  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  it  immediately  carried  them  one  by  one  to  the  place  where 
it  placed  the  first,  and  then  returned  to  its  labour.  In  this  and  numerous 
similar  instances,  common  to  all  animals,  a  higher  manifestation  of  the  uncon- 
scious soul  is  shown  than  occurs  in  those  which  are  in  immediate  and  direct 
dependence  upon  fixed  arrangements  in  the  vesicular  neurine.  It  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  instinct  and  reason ;  but  it  is  not  a  manifestation  of  the 
knowing  and  willing  5(?//*-conscious  mind.  In  man,  numerous  similar  acts  are 
manifested  during  infancy  and  childhood. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  unconscious  soul,  when  constructing  the  co- 
ordinating apparatus,  whether  during  development  or  in  after-life,  writes  within 
it,  as  it  were,  its  own  principles  of  knowledge ;  and  thenceforward  the  nerv^ous 
system  acts  as  wisely  and  as  sagaciously  as  if  endowed  with  mind,  in  all  those 
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actions  which  are  independent  of  the  will  or  the  reason.  The  invariable  same- 
ness and  permanence  of  the  instinct  in  successive  generations  (the  external 
circumstances  being  the  same  in  each  generation),  and  the  transmission  of 
acquired  instincts  and  habits  (the  circumstances  being  different),  constitute  a 
strong  argument  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  that  they  are  dependent  on  special 
arrangements  of  the  vesicular  neurine — an  argument  confirmed  by  the  nu- 
merous vivisections  instituted  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  reflex  phenomena, 
all  of  which  establish  the  fact,  that  integrity  of  structure  of  the  vesicular  7ieurine 
is  the  essential  requisite  to  reflex  movements.  These  special  arrangements  I 
have  already  designated  the  substrata  of  psychical  phenomena.*  These  com- 
binations or  masses  of  nerve-cells  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  quasi- 
mental  action  according  to  a  fixed  plan,  whether  they  be  formed  during  the 
life  of  the  individual,  or  acquired  by  hereditary  transmission ;  they  have  equally 
their  appropriate  stimuli,  their  appropriate  progressive  development,  or  their 
retrogressive  change ;  and,  singly  or  in  combination,  they  may  lead  to  the 
evolution  of  new  masses  of  vesicular  neurine,  and  new  modes  of  mental  action. 
Whatever  may  be  their  course,  however,  these  arrangements  of  the  vesicular 
neurine  correspond  in  function  (sensorial  or  motor)  to  the  ideas,  conceptions, 
and  intentions  of  the  unconscious  mind.  To  the  conscious  mind  of  the  organ- 
ism their  relation  is  wholly  this— namely,  that  they  enable  it  to  attain  to  that 
which  it  desires,  or  to  avoid  that  which  it  dislikes.  If  the  appropriate  stimuli 
be  carried  to  the  vesicular  neurine  and  awake  it  into  its  proper  functional 
activity,  this  vital  machinery  is  duly  put  into  operation.  The  corresponding 
change  in  the  state  of  the  consciousness  is  this,  that  if  the  stimuli  reaching 
the  vesicular  neurine  be  in  harmony  with  the  modes  of  action  writ  upon  it  by 
the  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence,  and  changes  follow  in  harmony  with 
the  objects  it  has  in  view,  a  feeling  of  pleasure  is  induced  ;  but  if  the  stimuli 
be  not  in  correspondence  with  the  fixed  pre-deter mined  mode  of  action  of  the 
vesicular  neurine,  and  with  the  objects  of  the  unconscious  mind,  pain  or  un- 
happiness  results.  This  is,  I  think,  an  accurate  general  statement  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  as  to  the  relations  of  the  inner  working  of  its  organ  to  the 
consciousness. 

Our  next  step  brings  us  into  the  field  of  human  neurology  and  psychology. 
The  unconscious  soul  of  man,  acting  within  the  cerebrum,  has  its  substrata — 
placed  there  ab  initio,  or  constructed  anew.  What  are  they  ?  and  what  are 
their  relations  to  the  consciousness  ?  We  shall  find  that  the  two  forms  of 
mental  manifestation  have  a  common  origin  and  a  common  substratum,  and 
that  the  human  mind  is  none  other  than  the  unconsciously  working  principle  of 
intelligence  individualized,  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  workings  in  the  cerebrum^ 
and  deriving  its  ideas  fym  its  own  constructive  or  material  changes  in  the  organ 
of  mind.  This  proposition  I  shall  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  by  a  series  of 
Illustrations.     I^irst,  as  to  consciousness  itself. 

The  mind  is  One — a  unity,  "  The  unity  of  consciousness  is  at  once  the 
deepest,  rarest  fact  of  our  nature,  and  the  most  rigid  condition  for  a  complete 
mental  philosopliy."f 

This  unity  is  to  be  found  in  the  identity  of  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
mind.  I  have  already  shown  that,  as  regards  the  latter,  the  organism  is  an 
individuum,  and  that,  therefore,  unity  is  its  primary  idea  and  prime  object.  It 
is  thus  the  5<?^-conscious  mind  exists  ;  its  own  existence  as  an  individual — as 
a  unit — implies  the  idea  of  its  existence  as  a  something  distinct  from  every- 
thing else.  This  is  its  fundamental  intuition  or  conviction.  This  conviction 
it  retains  so  long  as  the  co-ordinating  apparatus  within  the  cranium  duly  and 

*  On  the  Reflex  Function  of  the  Brain  :  §  3.     The  Substrata  of  Psychical  Phe- 
nomena.    "British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,"  vol.  xix.  p.  308. 
+  Morell:   "Elements  of  Psychology,"  p.  19. 
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normally  fulfils  its  functions ;  if,  however,  these  be  interrupted,  then  the  state 
of  unconsciousness  supervenes — or,  in  other  words,  consciousness  (and  there- 
with .'?(?//consciousness)  is  abolished.  The  exact  locality  in  the  encephalon 
which  is  the  seat  of  consciousness — or,  in  other  words,  the  centre  of  corporeal 
and  mental  unity — fixed  by  some  in  the  medulla  oblongata — is  still  undeter- 
mined ;  but  that  there  is  a  central  point,  composed  of  vesicular  neurine,  in 
which  the  sum  total  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  organism  is  felt,  and 
whence  there  is  a  reliction  (reflex  action)  upon  all  the  structures  which  minister 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  organism,  is  as  certain  as  that  every  organism 
is  developed  from  a  common  centre — the  primordial  cell. 

Writers  use  the  term  double  consciousness  in  reference  to  certain  states  of 
the  mind  in  which  the  individual  manifests,  as  it  were,  two  distinct  forms  of 
mental  life.  A  more  correct  terra  would  be  alternating  consciousness,  since  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  phenomena  depend  upon  alternating  independent 
action  of  each  half  of  the  cerebrum ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  it 
is  certain  that  the  phenomena  in  question  can  never  establish  the  doctrine  of 
a  duality  of  consciousness.  Sir  H.  Holland  appears  to  have  set  this  point  at 
rest.* 

The  unity  of  consciousness  implies  another  fundamental  principle — namely, 
that  the  varying  states  in  which  the  latter  exists  are  successive^  and  not  con- 
temporaneous. The  mind  cannot  be  occupied  with  two  objects  at  identically 
the  same  moment.  To  assert  the  contrary  proposition  (a  popular  error)  is  to 
assert  that  the  consciousness  is  divisible ;  whereas  its  unity  implies  its  indi- 
visibility. 

*'  Sensation  is  not  the  object  of  consciousness  different  from  itself,  but  is  the  con- 
sciousness  of  the  moment;  as  a  particular  hope,  or  fear,  or  grief,  or  simple  remem- 
brance, may  be  the  actual  consciousness  of  the  next  moment.  In  short,  if  the 
mind  of  man,  and  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  from  the  first  feeling  with 
which  life  commenced,  to  the  last  with  which  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to 
any  other  thinking  being,  a  certain  series  of  feelings  alone — that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
number  of  successive  states  of  the  mind — would  be  distinguishable  in  it,  forming, 
indeed,  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts,  and  passions,  as  momentary  states  of 
the  mind,  but  all  of  them  existing  individually  and  successively  to  each  other,  "t 

I  know  of  no  inquiry  into  this  part  of  mental  physiology  more  lucid  or  more 
instructive  than  Sir  Henry  Holland's,  and  to  his  chapter  On  Mental  Con- 
sciousness in  Relation  to  Time  and  Succession,  I  would  specially  refer  the 
reader.  I 

The  unity  of  consciousness  implies  another  fundamental  principle — that 
whatever  changes  in  the  vesicular  neurine  are  presented  to,  or  reach,  the  con- 
sciousness, and  excite  therein  feelings,  sensations,  ideas  or  thoughts,  are 
accompanied  with  a  conviction  of  trul/i  and  reality  as  to  the  latter,  whatever 
may  be  the  source  of  the  change ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  arise  from  morbid 
or  healthy  cerebral  action. 

"When  we  speak  of  the  evidence  of  consciousness,"  Brown  remarks,  "  we  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  evidence  implied  in  the  mere  existence  of  our  sensations, 
thoughts,  desires,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  believe  to  be  and  not 
to  be  ;  or,  in  other  words,  impossible  for  us  to  feel  and  not  to  feel  at  the  same 
moment." 

Now,  the  ideas  which  are  continuously  and  fixedly  thus  believed,  in  aR 
normal  states  of  the  mind,  are  those  termed  intuitive  truths,  innate  ideas,  &c. 

*  "Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology:"  chap,  viii.,  On  the  Brain  as  a  Double 
Organ. 

+  Brown:  "Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind" — On  Personal 
Identity. 

X  "  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology,"  &c.,  p,  46  et  seq. 
M  M  2 
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They  are  dependent  upon  fixed  and,  in  normal  states  of  the  cerebrum,  un- 
changing arrangements  and  modes  of  action  of  the  vesicular  neurine ;  being 
such,  they  are  writ  upon  the  organism  by  the  unconscious  soul  itself,  are  there- 
fore its  fixed  and  unalterable  truths,  and  are  to  the  human  mind  the  inhtitiom 
of  jiure  reason. 

But  what  if  the  cerebral  structure  be  disordered,  either  as  to  its  vesicular 
arrangements,  or  its  modes  of  action  ?  Abnormal  states  of  the  consciousness 
will  be  induced ;  but,  so  long  as  consciousness  exists,  the  mind  will  still  feel 
convinced  that  the  representations  to  the  consciousness,  which  are  presented 
in  these  disordered  modes  of  action  of  the  vesicular  neurine,  are  real  and  true. 
The  most  common  illustration  of  this  fundamental  principle  is  the  state  of  the 
consciousness  in  dreaming,  in  which,  as  every  one  knows  by  personal  expe- 
rience, ideas  the  most  absurd  and  the  most  incongruous  as  to  time  and  space, 
are  fully  and  indubitably  believed.  In  artificial  reverie,  induced  by  the  so- 
called  electro-biological  processes,  an  analogous  state  of  the  vesicular  neurine 
and  of  the  consciousness  is  induced ;  so  also  in  artificially  induced  somnam- 
bulism, spectral  illusions  (clairvoyance),  &c.  In  these  the  disordered  action  of 
the  vesicular  neurine  is  wholly  functional  and  transitory ;  but  in  the  delusions 
of  the  monomaniac  they  are  permanent,  and  hence  it  happens  that  whenever 
that  portion  of  the  vesicular  neurine  which,  in  him,  is  the  seat  of  the  morbid 
action,  is  brought  within  the  series  of  changes  then  bein»^  presented  to  the 
consciousness,  the  normal  and  therefore  true  succession  of  ideas  is  interrupted, 
and  the  abnormal  and  false  occupy  the  mind  fixedly,  and,  for  some  moments  at 
least,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  others.  This  morbid  prpsentation  to  the  con- 
sciousness comes  (like  all  others)  with  all  the  reahty  of  truth,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  continuous  in  time,  it  occupies  the  mind ;  for  it  is  only  by  the 
constant  succession  of  these  changes  in  associated  sequence,  that  erroneous 
ideas  are  corrected.  Erroneous  states  of  consciousness  probably  occur  at  many 
moments  of  our  waking  lives  ;  not  one  of  our  senses  is  to  be  depended  upon ; 
but  there  is  a  pre-ordained  mutual  control  and  correction  of  each  other  in 
healthy  action,  which  is  destroyed  in  dreaming  and  other  abnormal  states  of 
the  cerebrum.  The  detection  of  monomaniacal  delusions  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult, because  the  patient,  being  keenly  conscious  of  his  infirmities,  will  conceal 
them ;  if,  however,  by  what  is  termed  the  association  of  ideas,  the  morbid 
action  of  the  vesicular  neurine  be  brought  within  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
he  becomes  utterly  powerless  to  resist  it — as  much  so  as  the  electro-biologised 
to  resist  the  suggestions  presented  to  their  minds.  The  formation  of  these 
monomaniacal  substrata  is  due  (as  all  observation  shows)  to  the  fixity  of  the 
mind  on  one  idea,  or  class  of  ideas,  at  a  time  when,  from  morbid  changes  in- 
duced in  the  vesicular  neurine  (as  by  undue  mental  labour,  intense  emotional 
excitement,  want  of  repose,  the  development  of  a  dormant  predisposition,  and 
the  like),  it  is  unusually  susceptible  of  the  operation  of  the  unconsciously 
constructing  mind  ;  so  that  the  fixed  ideas  become  deeply  writ,  as  it  were,  on 
the  vesicular  neurine,  just  as  acquired  instincts,  habits,  &c. ;  and  are,  in  fact, 
as  difficult  to  remove. 

The  intuitive  conviction  of  continuous  existence  in  time  and  space,  known  as 
the  feeling  oi  personal  identity,  has  a  more  complex  origin  than  is  usually  laid 
down.  It  implies  two  fundamental  recjuisites — namely,  a  perception  of  the 
external  world  and  memory,  together  with  all  their  dependent  faculties  and 
modes  of  action.  In  that  state  of  the  consciousness  which  is  a  feeling  simply 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  external  world ;  in  the 
higher  state  of  56^-consciousness,  there  is  the  latter  necessarily,  because  the 
unconscious  mind  provides,  by  its  inner  vesicular  arrangements,  for  the 
external  world.  It  not  only  aims  at  the  well-being  of  the  organism,  but  pro- 
vides, by  its  predetermined  plan  of  construction  and  action,  for  the  acquisition 
from  without  of  what  is  beueficial,  and  the  expulsion  or  repulsion  of  what  is 
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obnoxious.  This  is  what  the  unconscious  mind  aims  at ;  it  follows,  therefore, 
that  as  the  conscious  mind  it  desires  them.  The  completion  of  the  desire  is 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  that  completion  is  in  con- 
gruity  with  the  predetermined  arrangements  of  the  unconscious  mind,  which 
leeling  is  termed  satisfaction,  joy,  pleasure.  The  desire  to  attain  the  good  is 
usually  termed  desire,  simply  to  avoid  the  evil  is  teraied  abhorrence.  Now  just 
as  the  unconsciously  constructing  principle  of  intelligence  adapts  the  inner 
vesicular  arrangements  to  external  circumstances  in  plants  and  in  the  lower 
organisms,  and  so  develops  new  instincts  and  instruments,  so  also,  during  the 
operations  of  the  conscious  mind,  it  constructs  or  arranges  the  vesicular  neurine 
in  accordance  with  its  operations.  These  changes,  whenever  they  are  such 
that  they  can  be  presented  to  the  consciousness,  will  come  within  the  conti- 
nually flowing  series  of  states  of  the  latter,  which  constitute  the  sum  of  mental 
existence ;  and  being  thus  the  unconsciously-written  record  in  the  vesicular 
neurine  of  the  successive  operations  of  the  mind,  constitute  the  material  sub- 
strata of  memory.  The  substrata,  therefore,  of  acquired  instincts,  habits,  &c., 
and  of  memory,  are  due  to  a  common  cause  and  common  mode  of  action ;  the 
former,  when  transmitted,  constitute,  in  fact,  the  memory  of  tJie  species ;  the 
difference  is  in  the  relation  of  the  respective  substrata  to  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness, and  its  relations  to  the  external  world. 

It  is  not  possible  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  memory  without  the  con- 
cession of  the  doctrine,  that  the  mind  thus  working  unconsciously,  continually 
constructs  or  arranges  the  vesicular  neurine  of  the  cerebrum.  In  his  lucid 
chapter,  "  On  the  Memory  as  affected  by  Age  and  Disease,"  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land mentions  several  interesting  illustrations  of  the  general  fact — "  That,  of 
all  the  intellectual  powers,  it  depends  most  on  organized  structure  for  what- 
ever concerns  its  completeness,  its  changes,  and  decay,"  but  has  strongly 
experienced  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  all  theories  founded  on  the  connexion 
of  memory  with  organization  to  explain  several  of  its  phenomena.  It  is,  per- 
haps, in  the  doctrine  I  have  just  advanced  that  a  more  satisfactory  explanation 
may  be  found.  These  substrata  of  memory  are  essential  to  the  feeling  of 
personal  identity — i.e.,  of  continued  existence  in  time.  The  idea  of  continued 
existence  includes  the  ideas  of  the  past  and  the  future.  It  is  an  intuition  that 
we  shall  continue  to  exist,  as  well  as  that  we  have  existed.  Now  this  idea  of 
the  future  is  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence — 
equally  fundamental  as  the  idea  of  unity  itself.  Its  aims  and  acts  are  all, 
without  exception,  prescient ;  the  continued  existence — i.e.,  the  existence  in 
time  to  come  of  the  individual  or  of  the  species — is  its  great  object.  Hence, 
the  infinite  variety  of  prescient  instincts  displayed  by  all  organisms,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable  ;  hence  the  instinct  for  continued  existence,  or  love  of  life, 
and  the  universal  abhorrence  of  death  ;  hence  it  is  that  *'  men  think  all  men 
mortal  but  themselves."  In  desire,  the  idea  of  the  future  is  necessarily  in- 
volved, whether  it  is  a  good  we  desire  to  acquire,  or  an  evil  we  desire  to  avoid. 
The  desire  realized  is  the  present,  often  too  quickly  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Morbid  conditions  of  the  vesicular  neurine  develop  correlative  states  of  the 
consciousness  in  reference  to  these  fundamental  intuitions.  Neuralgia — i.e., 
an  ache  or  pain,  simply  dependent  on  a  morbid  state  of  a  nerve  or  a  ganglion 
of  common  sensation,  and  constituting  a  modification  of  the  primary  form  of 
consciousness — is  one.  Melancholia  is  a  higher  morbid  state  m  which  evil  is 
anticipated,  or  believed  to  have  occurred ;  it  is,  however,  precisely  analogous 
to  neuralgia  in  its  nature.  In  the  kind  of  dreams  in  which  everything  goes 
wrong,  and  in  "  low  spirits,"  when  all  kinds  of  anxious  fears  are  experienced, 
we  have  a  condition  analogous  to  the  condition  of  the  vesicular  neurine  in 
melancholia,  only  in  the  latter  the  condition  is  permanent,  in  the  former  it  is 
transient.  Melancholia  has  been  termed  phrenalgia  by  Guislain,  and  in  one 
sense  the  term  is  correct ;  it  is  a  term  of  doubtful  meaning,  however,  for  it 
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may  imply  tliat  the  sources  of  the  states  of  consciousness  grouped  under  the 
term  are  in  the  mind  itself;  whereas  they  spring  from  morbid  modifications  of 
the  vesicular  neurine.  The  state  of  consciousness  induced  is  precisely  antago- 
nistic to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  principle  of  intelligence,  which  is  happi- 
ness, and  to  that  experienced  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  neurine :  hence  it 
is,  that  things  pleasurable  naturally  become  changed  in  their  effects :  rightly, 
therefore,  the  melancholic  Hamlet  says  of  the  highest  source  of  natural 
pleasure — "This  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air;  look  you,  this  brave  o^'er- 
hanging  firmament,  this  majesticalroof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears 
no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  va})Ours,"  In 
the  same  way  it  is  that,  in  neuralgia,  impressions  ordinarily  agreeable — as  of 
light,  sounds,  touches — are  the  sources  of  acute  pain. 

Neuralgia,  in  its  primary  and  simplest  form,  is  pain  only;  but  there  are 
forms  in  which  there  are  pamful  illusive  sensations,  as  of  pricking,  stinging, 
buming,  coldness,  &c. ;  in  these  there  is  a  reference  to  a  cause  external  to  the 
organism.  Closely  related  to  these,  are  the  illusions  of  the  hypochondriac  as 
to  his  bodily  sensations,  and  as  to  tlie  morbid  states  of  his  viscera:  and  in  in- 
timate connexion  with  these  latter  are  those  morbid  states  in  which  there  are 
delusions  as  to  what  may  be  termed  the  anatomy  and  intimate  construction  of 
the  body  or  its  parts.  Thus,  melancholic  patients  will  assert  that  they  have 
no  stomach,  no  bowels,  no  head,  no  soul ;  that  they,  or  some  portions  of  them 
are  made  of  butter,  glass,  or  something  else  easily  destructible.  They  will  have 
delusions  as  to  their  personal  identity,  as  to  their  preservation  in  general  (fear 
of  death,  vague  apprehensions) ;  or  as  to  their  danger  from  particular  sources 
of  injury  (suspecting  melancholia).     Now,  just  as  in  neuralgia  there  is  a  com- 

Iilete  perversion  of  the  predetermined  respondence  to  impressions,  so  in  me- 
ancholia  there  may  be  a  complete  perversion  of  the  predetermined  instincts 
and  modes  of  thought;  and  the  trembling  melancholic — who  expects  and  dreads 
his  death,  flies  from  the  most  trivial  things,  in  terror  of  death  at  every  moment 
— becomes  profoundly  suicidal.  The  transition  from  a  morbid  condition  of  this 
kind  to  that  in  which  the  active  instincts  of  defence  are  roused,  is  a  natural 
and  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  so  that  the  suicidal  is  often  a  homicidal  maniac  ; 
or  else  the  nutrient  instincts  are  involved,  and  the  hypochondriacal  dread  of 
being  poisoned  passes  into  the  maniacal  detemiination  to  take  no  food,  or  to 
take  poison.  This  doctrine  of  the  pathology  of  melancholia  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  preceding  illustrations  of  the  relation  which  the  instincts  and  emotions 
bear  to  the  vesicular  neurine,  and  through  it  to  the  unconscious  principle  of 
intelligence,  are,  1  trust,  amply  sufiicient  to  show  the  exact  correlation  between 
the  latter,  and  conscious  mind  in  all  modes  of  thought  and  states  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  the  instincts,  emotions,  and  passions,  are  predominant.  I  will 
now  submit  illustrations  taken  from  the  domain  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
will  select  two  points  of  special  and  comprehensive  importance  —  namely, 
reason,  or  intelligence,  itself,  and  intellectual  pleasure,  or  happiness. 

An  act  of  the  reason  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter ;  the 
primary  idea,  therefore,  of  the  intelligence,  must  be  the  intuitive  idea  that 
matter  exists.  Now,  the  external  world,  and  the  qualities  of  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  organism,  constitute  the  study,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted, 
of  the  unconscious  mind ;  correlatively,  therefore,  these  are  the  study  of  the 
conscious  mind.  The  first  rise  of  the  ego  of  self-consciousnoss  is  in  the  per- 
ception of  that  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  individual,  or  external  to  it.  The 
body  is  a  unity  that  it  may  be  the  more  effectually  protected  from  external 
injurious  agents,  and  secure  its  well-being  and  the  happiness  of  the  soul  which 
it  clothes.  The  evolution  of  all  the  apparatuses  and  instruments  of  sense,  in 
particular,  has  the  special  end  in  view  of  placing  the  seat  of  unity  and  con- 
sciousness in  instantaneous  and  intimate  communication  with  the  external 
world,  through  what  may  be  termed  prolongations,  or  projections  outwards,  of 
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the  vesicular  neurine ;  for  the  nerves  of  special  sense  are  virtually  nothing 
else  than  portions  of  the  grey  matter  spread  out  on  apparatus  suitably  con- 
structed for  tlie  reception  of  the  influences  which  matter  can  exercise  upon  the 
vesicular  neurine  of  the  cerebrum,  itself  also  especially  arranged  for  being 
influenced  by  them.  All  the  nerves,  therefore,  of  special  sensation  at  least  (or, 
in  otlier  words,  all  sensory  nerves,  exclusive  of  those  which  minister  to 
pleasure  and  pain  only),  have  a  common  function  and  common  principle  of 
action.  They  may  be  considered  as  nerves  of  touch.  This  being  the  funda- 
mental aim  and  method  of  the  principle  of  intelligence,  it  follows  that  all 
changes  in  the  consciousness  consequent  upon  changes  in  the  sensorial  ganglia 
are  accompanied  with  the  conviction  that  the  sensations  arise  externally.  As 
to  tactile  nnpressions,  this  may  appear  of  doubtful  application ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  entire  body  is  external  to  the  consciousness.  It  is 
probable,  that  in  a  perfect  act  of  perception  all  the  senses  co-operate  in  the 
act,  and  erroneous  ideas  are  prevented  by  that  predetecmined  mutual  control 
and  combination  to  a  given  end  which  I  have  already  referred  to  as  part  of  the 
function  of  the  vesicular  neurine.  In  morbid  states  of  the  latter,  as  in  neu- 
ralgia of  a  stump,  the  mind  refers  the  seat  of  pain  to  a  point  altogether 
apart  and  external  to  the  true  seat,  because  there  is  no  provision  for  a  correc- 
tion of  the  impression.  In  auditory  or  visual  illusions,  dependent  on  cerebral 
disease,  the  same  result  is  observed  if  the  person  be  insane ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  the  cerebrum  be  so  disordered  that  the  necessary  correction  cannot  be 
made.     This  idea  of  outness  is  fundamental  to  all  perceptions. 

The  ideas  qI  power  and  of  causation  (or  cause  and  efFect)  arise  in  the  mind  in 
the  same  way.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  aim  or  idea  of  the  unconscious 
agent,  in  laying  down  the  predetermined  arrangements  of  the  organization, 
that  they  shall  invariably  respond  to  the  same  stimuli ;  this  idea  is  reproduced 
as  a  state  of  the  consciousness,  and  is  the  idea  that  they  will,  for  the  future, 
so  respond : 

"  Why  is  it,  then,"  says  Brown,  "that  we  believe  in  that  continual  similarity  of 
the  future  to  the  past  which  constitutes,  or  at  least  is  implied,  in  our  notions  of 
power  ?  A  stone  tends  to  the  earth — a  stone  will  tend  to  the  earth — are  not  the 
same  propositions,  nor  can  the  first  be  said  to  involve  the  second.  It  is  not  to 
experience,  then,  alone  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  the  origin  of  the  belief,  but 
to  some  other  principle,  which  converts  the  simple  facts  of  experience  into  a 
general  expectation  or  confidence  that  is  afterwards  to  he  physically  the  guide  of  all 
our  plans  and  actions.  This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  experience 
itself  which  relates  only  to  the  past,  must  be  an  original  principle  of  our  nature. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  the  vei-y  constitution  of  the  mind,  from  which  the  expecta- 
tion arises — a  tendency  that,  in  everything  which  adds  to  the  mere  facts  of  experi- 
ence, may  truly  be  termed  instinctive."     (Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  121.) 

When  a  stimulus  or  impression  has  excited  the  functional  activity  of  any 
predetermined  arrangements  of  the  vesicular  neurine,  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
the  state  of  consciousness  corresponding  thereto  is  correlative  with  the  idea  of 
the  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence ;  now  it  is  the  aim  of  the  latter  that 
that  effect  should  be  so  produced  invariably,  consequently  that  which  invari- 
ably precedes  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  consciousness  is  connected  in  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  a  cause  ;  hence  the  idea  of  causation.     Thus  Brown : 

* '  A  cause  is,  perhaps,  not  that  which  has  merely  once  preceded  an  event,  but 
we  give  the  name  to  that  which  has  always  been  followed  by  a  certain  event,  and, 
according  to  our  belief!,  toill  continue  to  be  in  future  Ibllowed  by  that  event,  as  its 
inmiediate  consequent  ;  and  causation,  power,  or  any  other  synonymous  words 
which  we  may  use,  express  nothing  more  than  this  permanent  relation  of  that 
■  which  has  preceded  to  that  which  has  followed  ....  To  know  the  i^owers  o'i  nature 
is,  then,  nothing  more  than  to  know  wliat  antecedents  are  and  ivilljbe  invariably 
followed  by  what  consequents."  (p.  120.) 

Tliis  is,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  all  science.     Nature  is  nothing  else  thaa 
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the  predetermined  arrangements  in  operation  of  the  great  creating  and  sustain- 
ing Intelligence,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  man,  a  '* tiaturce  minister  et  interpret'* 
to  know.  The  faculty  by  wliich  he  ascertains  these  invariable  relations  of 
phenomena  to  each  other,  is  termed  comparison. 

I  could  thus  go  through  all  our  fundamental  ideas  and  all  our  intuitive 
truths,  and  show  that  in  them  all  the  states  of  consciousness  of  the  self-con- 
scious mind  are  correlative  with  the  ideas  manifested  in  organization  by  the 
imconscious  mind ;  and  that  it  is  from  the  manifestations  of  the  latter  in  and 
through  the  functional  activity  of  the  predetermined  arrangements  in  the  vesi- 
cular neurine,  that  all  thoughts  arise  into  our  consciousness.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  whether  we  consider  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
observations  of  the  form  of  men's  crania,  from  the  investigations  of  pathology 
and  pathological  anatomy,  from  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy  and  zoology, 
and  from  the  laws  of  embryology,  or  whether  we  consider  the  general  laws  of 
psychology  as  displayed  in  the  operations  of  the  unconscious  mind — that,  just 
as  there  is  a  diii'erentiation  in  the  tissues  and  structure  of  the  body,  to  secure 
its  well-being  and  continuance,*  so  also  there  is  a  differentiation  in  tlie  co- 
ordinating apparatus  itself,  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  The 
result  of  this  is  a  constant  localization  and  specialization  of  function,  so  that 
masses  of  vesicular  neurine  are  progressively  appropriated  to  the  mental 
powers  as  they  are  evolved,  extent  of  neurine  being  correlative,  mutatis 
mutandis,  with  extent  of  manifestation  of  the  power.  In  these  masses  there  is 
the  same  fixed  respondence  to  the  appropriate  stimuli,  as  in  the  ganglia  with 
simpler  endowments ;  the  same  correlation  between  the  ideas  of  the  uncon- 
sciously constructing  mind  and  the  consciously  thinking  mind ;  and  the  same 
relation  between  the  appropriate  respondence  to  stimuli  of  the  neurine  and  the 
states  of  consciousness  known  as  pleasure  and  pain.  The  fundamental  modes 
of  action  of  the  human  mind  and  its  organs  are  really,  therefore,  instinctive. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  metaphysicians  and  phrenologists 
have  alike  almost  unanimously  advocated  or  adopted  this  doctrine,  it  has  never 
been  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  mind,  by  constituting  it  the 
starting  point  of  a  comparative  psychology .f 

*  See  Dr.  Carpenter's  "Principles  of  Comparative  Physiology,"  fourth  edition, 
pp.  18 — 20,  38,  for  a  statement  and  illustration  of  this  fundamental  process. 

f  I  subjoin  the  following  rather  long  extract  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Note  A 
(p.  761),  in  his  "Dissertations,"  &c.,  supplementary  to  his  edition  of  "Eeid's 
Works,"  on  account  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  doctrine  to  mental  physiology 
and  pathology  :  ' '  An  instinct  is  an  agent  which  performs  blindly  and  ignorantly  a 
work  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The  l&cva^  instinctive  belief — judgment — cog- 
nition, are,  therefore,  expressions  not  ill  adapted  to  characterize  a  belief,  judgment, 
cognition,  which,  as  the  result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is,  like  the  products  of 
animal  instinct,  the  intelligent  effect  of  (as  far  as  we  are  concerned)  an  unknow- 
ing cause.  In  like  manner,  we  can  hardly  find  more  suitable  expressions  to  indi- 
cate those  incomprehensible  spontaneities  themselves,  of  which  the  primary  facts  of 
consciousness  are  the  manifestations,  than  rational  or  intellectual  instincts.  In  fact, 
if  Reason  can  be  justly  called  a  developed  Feeling,  it  may  with  no  less  propriety  be 
called  an  illuminated  Instinct — in  the  words  of  Ovid — 

'  Et  quod  nunc  Eatio,  Impetus  ante  fuit.' 

As  to  [Reid's  use  of  the  term  being]  an  innovation  either  in  language  or  philosophy, 
this  objection  only  betrays  the  ignorance  of  the  objector.  Mr.  Stewart  ("  Essays," 
p.  87,  4to  edition)  adduces  Boscovich  and  D'Alembert  as  authoi-ities  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  terms  Instinct  and  Instinctive,  in  Reid's  signification.  But  before 
Reid  he  might  have  found  them  thus  applied  by  Cicero,  Scaliger,  Bacon,  Herbert, 
Descartes,  Rapin,  Pascid,  Poiret,  Barrow,  Leibnitz,  Musseus,  Feuerlin,  Hume, 
Bayer,  Karnes,  Reimarus,  and  a  host  of  others  ;  while,  subsequent  to  the  '  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind,'  besides  Beattie,  Oswald,  Campbell,  Fergusson,  among  our 
Scottish  philosophers,  we  have^  with  H^msterhuis  in  Holland,  in  Gei'many  Petens, 
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I  will  now  examine  into  the  source  and  conditions  of  intellectual  pleasure  in 
relation  to  the  cerebrum,  taking  as  a  starting-point  the  doctrine  that  this  organ 
is  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  instincts.  It  is  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of 
these  instincts  in  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  in  thought  and  knowledge,  that 
there  be  a  predetermined  arrangement  of  the  vesicular  neurine — psychical  sub- 
strata— corresponding  to  each,  so  that  when  the  appropriate  stimuli  reach  it, 
the  corresponding  states  of  consciousness  (or  sequences — associations — of 
ideas)  may  follow.  It  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  manifestation  of  these  instincts 
that  the  aims,  conceptions,  or  ideas  of  the  unconscious  mind  be  writ  within  the 
vesicular  neurine.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  these  are  founded  upon  a  profound 
(perhaps  perfect)  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter,  whether  they  be  physical, 
chemical,  or  vital;  it  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  inference  that  the  human 
cerebrum  is,  potentially  at  least,  the  seat  of  this  knowledge  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  by  a  suitable  development  of  the  material  substratum,  through  the  agency 
of  the  unconscious  mind,  the  human  mind  mai/  attain  to  this  knowledge  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  that  the  elementary  principles  of  all  branches  of 
science  may  be  more  or  less  innate  or  intuitive.  We  have  seen  how  the  bee 
is  an  intuitive  builder  according  to  the  most  correct  mathematical  formula,  in 
virtue  of  the  same  properties  which  we  would  assign  to  man.  Now,  the  lirst 
instinct  of  human  nature,  and  perhaps  the  highest  intellectual  pleasure,  is  to 
seek  after  and  attain  to  knowledge* — knowledge  of  the  world  around  him, 
knowledge  of  himself,  knowledge  of  his  relations  to  his  Creator  and  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  is  ever  endeavouring  to  know  the  order  of  nature,  or  the  causes 
of  things — i.  e.,  what  is  the  necessary  antecedent  to  a  consequent ;  for  it  is 
knowledge  only  which  gives  him  the  freedom  he  continually  strains  after,  and 
the  dominion  over  matter  he  would  conquer.  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere 
causas  is  the  sentiment  of  every  man.  This  general  use  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  happiness  consequent  on  the  right  use,  is  strictly  analogous 
to  that  general  use  of  the  corporeal  organs  which  constitutes  the  sum  of 
life,  and  is,  when  normally  carried  on,  the  source  of  the  feeling  of  corporeal 
happiness. 

The  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence,  as  a  constructive  agent,  aims  not 
at  the  good  only — ro  eu  ;  ever  conjoined  therewith  is  the  beautiful — to  koXcos. 
In  the  conscious  mind  this  aim  at  the  beautiful  becomes  a  desire,  when  the 
vesicular  neurine  is  appropriately  evolved.  Hence  it  is  that  amongst  the 
special  intellectual  pleasures  of  which  man  is  capable  of  feeling,  are  those 
derived  from  the  fine  arts — namely,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  formative  arts  generally.  These  arts  being  practised  oy  the  unconscious 
mind  in  the  construction  of  organisms,  and  in  the  instincts  of  lower  animals, 
they  present  the  best  subjects  for  comparison  and  elucidation.  Perhaps  the 
human  form  may  be  reasonably  assumed  as  the  form  the  contemplation  of 
which  (when  perfect)  gives  the  highest  intellectual  pleasure.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered under  two  aspects,  first  as  constructed  by  the  principle  of  intelligence ; 
secondly,  as  constructed  by  man.  According  to  the  doctrine  I  wish  to  esta- 
bhsh,  the  psychical  substrata  (the  work  of  the  unconscious  mind),  by  and 

Jacobi,  Boutenveck,  Neeb,  Koppen,  Ancillon,  and  many  other  metaphysicians, 
who  have  adopted  and  defended  the  expressions.  In  fact.  Instinct  has  been  for 
ages  familiarized  as  a  philosophical  term  in  the  sense  in  question — that  is,  in  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  faculties  of  mind,  intellectual  and  moral In  a  moral 

relation,  as  a  name  for  the  natural  tendencies  to  virtue,  it  was  familiarly  employed 
even  by  the  philosophers  of  the  sixteenth  century  ....  and  in  the  seventeenth  it 
had  become,  in  fact,  their  usual  appellation," 

*  There  is  an  admirable  little  work  on  this  subject,  to  which  I  would  specially 
refer  the  reader,  and  the  more  earnestly  because  its  value  is  not  generally  known 
— Sir  John  Forbes'  '  *  Happiness  in  Relation  to  Work  and  Knowledge :  an  In- 
troductory Lecture,"  &c.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Cornhill;  or  ChurchiU. 
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through  which  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  is  felt  and  perceived,  will  be  cor- 
relative  with  the  constructive  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  unconscious  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence  (or  nature,  as  it  is  usually  designated) ;  so  tliat  when  the 
visual  impression  of  a  perfect  human  form  reaches  substrata  perfectly  evolved, 
there  is  congruity  between  the  latter  and  the  former  ;  and  the  resulting  changes 
in  the  consciousness  in  reference  to  the  visual  object  are  accompanied  by  that 
change  in  the  consciousness  termed  pleasure.  The  same  doctrine  applies 
equally  to  all  artistic  impressions  derived  from  the  results  of  true  formative  art, 
whether  seen  in  vases  and  objects  of  virtu,  or  in  the  grander  architectural 
products  of  human  genius ;  to  all  aesthetic  combinations  of  colour ;  to  the 
infinite  varietv  of  sweet  concords.  The  recipient  senses  having  an  analogous 
structure,  and  a  common  function  in  relation  to  consciousness,  the  ideas  that 
enter  the  mind  through  them  have  a  common  relation  to  the  feeling  of 
pleasure. 

These  substrata  will  also  regulate  the  successive  states  of  consciousness  in 
relation  to  the  objects  of  intellectual  pleasure,  and  through  them,  therefore,  it 
is  that  the  mind  conceives,  either  instinctively  (as  genius),  or  deductively 
through  knowledge,  correct  conceptions  of  those  objects ;  and  realizing  these 
conceptions,  works  matter  into  artistic  forms,  harmonizes  colour,  or  com- 
bines sounds ;  which  results  are  perfect  accordingly  as  they  approach  the 
model  or  archetype  in  the  unconscious  mind. 

The  Imman  female,  in  the  perfection  of  youth  and  beauty,  is  to  man  probably 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  pleasurable,  visual  object  in  creation.  Often, 
doubtless,  the  artistic  feeling  ot  pleasure  is  associated  with  the  instinctive 
feeling  :  but  many  of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  the  statement  that  the 
one  is  often  unalloyed  by  the  other ;  and  that  an  abstract  perception  of  the 
beautiful  is  excited  by  this  example  of  tlie  artistic  perfection  of  the  construct- 
ing principle  of  intelligence.  The  physiologist  can  trace  visually  the  formation 
of  that  example  from  the  union  of  sperm-cell  and  germ-cell,  constituting  the 
primordial  cell,  to  its  complete  evolution  at  puberty  ;  and  he  sees  nothing  more, 
m  any  part  of  the  process  of  formation,  than  a  combination  of  cells,  according 
to  fixed  never-varying  rules — or,  if  varying,  leading  to  imperfect  results.  To 
him  the  fundamental  form  is  a  hollow  spheroid,  or  ellipsoid,  or  a  combination  of 
such ;  the  fundamental  process  a  constant  combination,  re-combination,  and 
multiplication  of  them.  Now,  the  geometrical  rules  by  which  these  histolo- 
gical elements  are  finally  combined  together,  or  collated,  by  the  unconscious 
mind  into  a  form  of  beauty,  appear  to  nave  been  determined  by  Mr.  Hay,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  has  been  sedulously  labouring  for  many  years  past  to  elaborate 
the  true  principles  of  beauty  informative  and  decorative  art,  just  as  the  geome- 
trical rules  by  which  the  bee  constructs  its  hexagonal  cells  have  been  determined 
by  Maclaurin.  These  rules  are  based  on  a  law  of  harmonic  ratio,  "  identical," 
Mr.  Hay  remarks,  "with  that  by  which,  through  the  organs  of  hearing,  the 
mind  is  aesthetically  impressed  M-ith  one  of  the  most  refined  and  delightful 
emotions  which  mere  sensation  is  capable  of  exciting,  and  on  which  are  neces- 
sarily based  the  fundamental  principles  of  musical  composition."  Mr.  Hay 
lays  down,  as  his  first  position,  that  the  eye  is  influenced  in  its  estimation  of 
spaces  by  a  simplicity  of  propoi-tion,  similar  to  that  which  guides  the  ear  in  its 
appreciation  of  sounds ;  and,  as  his  second,  that  the  eye  is  guided  by  direction 
rather  than  by  distance,  just  as  the  ear  is  guided  by  number  rather  than  mag- 
nitude of  vibrations.  The  basis  of  his  theory  is  simply  this  : — "  That  a  figure 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  the  same  degree  as  its  fundamental  angles  bear  to 
each  other  the  same  proportions  that  the  vibrations  bear  to  one  another  in  the 
common  chord  of  music."  As  to  these  vibrations,  we  quote  Mr.  Hay  on  the 
sounds  of  the  monochord, 

"This  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  string  of  given  length  stretched  between 
two  bridges  standing  upon  a  graduated  scale.     Suppose  this  string  to  be  stretched 
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until  its  tension  is  such,  that  when  drawn  a  little  to  a  side,  and  suddenly  let  go, 
it  would  vibrate  at  the  rate  of  sixty-four  vibi-ations  in  a  second  of  time,  producing, 
to  a  certain  distance  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  a  series  of  pulsations  of  the 
same  frequency.  These  pulsations  will  communicate  through  the  ear  the  musical 
note  literally  signified  by  C,  which  would,  therefore,  be  the  fundamental  note  of 
such  a  string.  Now,  immediately  after  the  string  is  thus  put  into  vibratory 
motion,  it  spontaneously  divides  itself  into  two  equal  parts,  the  vibrations  of  each 
of  which  occurring  with  a  double  frequency — namely,  128  in  a  second  of  time, 
and  consequently  producing  a  note  doubly  acute  in  pitch,  although  much  weaker 
as  to  intensity  or  loudness  ;  that  it  will  then,  while  performing  these  two  series  of 
vibrations,  divide  itself  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  vibrating  with  the  frequency 
triple  that  of  the  whole  string — that  is,  performing  192  vibrations  in  a  second  of 
time,  and  producing  a  note  corresponding  in  increase  of  acuteness,  but  still  less 
intense  than  the  former  ;  and  that  this  continues  to  take  place  in  the  arithmetical 
progression  of  2,  3,  4,  &c.  Simultaneous  vibrations,  agreeably  to  the  same  law 
of  progression,  which,  however,  seems  to  admit  of  no  other  primes  than  the  num- 
bers 2,  3y  5,  and  7,  are  easily  excited  upon  any  stringed  instrument,  even  by  the 
lightest  possible  touch.     The  musical  sounds  thus  naturally  produced  are  called 

the  Harmonics The  musical  note  produced  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 

whole  length  of  such  a  string  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  called  (C),  and  is,  con- 
sequently, the  fundamental  note  or  tonic  to  which  all  that  follow  in  forming  a 
scale  must  refer.  The  note  produced  by  half  of  the  string  is  the  first  harmonic, 
and  is  called  the  superior  octave  to  the  fundamental  note."* 

Now  all  solid  bodies  are  referred  to  plane  figures  upon  the  retina,  and  are 
bounded  eitlier  by  curves  or  right  lines.  If  by  the  latter,  their  outlines  are 
portions  of  rectilinear  figures;  if  the  former,  of  circles,  ellipses,  &c.  Each 
rectilinear  plane  figure  has  a  curvilinear  figure  that  belongs  to  it — ^that  is,  a 
figure  which  may  be  symmetrically  inscribed  within  it ;  and  since  every  rectili- 
near figure  may  be  reduced  to  a  triangle,  and  a  triangle  is  measured  by  its 
smallest  angle,  so  also  may  curvilinear  figures  be  measured  by  the  angles  of  the 
rectilinear  figure  to  which  they  belong.  The  theory  of  the  pleasing  in  form 
being  "  that  the  division  of  space  into  an  exact  number  of  equal  parts  wiU 
sestlietically  affect  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  division  of  the  time  of  vibration  in  music  into  an  exact  number  of 
equal  parts  sesthetically  att'ects  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  ear,"  it 
follows,  that  the  first  step  in  demonstration  is  to  show  the  correlation  between 
the  fundamental  notes  and  fundamental  spaces.  Two  straight  lines  cutting  each 
other — that  is  to  say,  a  perpendicular  and  a  horizontal  line — form  at  their  junction 
a  right  angle ;  and  if  they  be  equal  in  lijngth,  and  their  points  be  joined  by  a 
curved  line,  equally  distant  at  all  points  of  the  curve  from  the  angle  of  junction, 
the  curve  measures  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  or  90°.  The  an^le  (a  right  angle)  is  there- 
fore an  angle  of  90°.  This  quarter  circle  corresponds  to  the  monochord  in 
Mr.  Hay's  theory,  and  is  divided  by  him  in  the  same  numerical  ratio  that  the 
vibrating  monochord  divides  itself,  as  just  explained ;  the  result  being  a  series 
of  rectilinear  and  their  corresponding  curvilinear  figures,  measured  by  the 
angles  thus  produced,  correlative  with  the  fundamental  notes.  When  the 
parts  or  vibrations  that  constitute  a  musical  sound  are  multiples  of  the  funda- 
mental number  by  2,  4,  8,  &c.,  they  are  called  totiics  ;  by  3,  6,  12,  &c.,  domi- 
nants;  by  5,  10,  20,  &c.,  mediants ,  by  7,  14,  28,  &c.,  sub-tonics.  So  in  plane 
figures.  Divisions  by  2,  4,  &c.,  give  tonic  angles ;  by  3,  6,  &c.,  dominant 
angles ;  by  5,  10,  &c.,  mediant  angles ;  by  7,  14,  &c.,  angles  of  the  seventh 
degree,  or  fundamental  discord.  These  angles  may  be  also  represented  by 
figures,  thus  :  90^  beiug  taken  as  1,  an  angle  of  45°  is  an  angle  of  \ ;  30°  of  ^ ; 
22°  30'^;  18°  of  i,  and  so  on.  There  is,  therefore,  a  scale  of  harmonical 
angles  exactly  corresponding  to  a  scale  of  harmonical  notes ;  this  Mr.  Hay 

,  *  "The  Geometric  Beauty  of  the  Human  Figure  Defined,"  &c.,  4to,  pp.  6,  7. 
1851. 
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gives.*  The  tonic,  dominant,  and  mediant  notes  produce,  when  combined,  the 
most  beautiful  harmony ;  correlatively,  the  geometrical  figures  and  forms  of 
which  the  tonic,  the  dominant,  and  the  mediant  angles  are  the  primary  ele- 
ments, are  also  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind.  These  views  Mr.  Hay  applies 
to  the  Parthenon,  to  the  leaves  of  trees,  to  flowers,  and  to  the  human  form. 
Illustrations  of  these  are  given  in  the  last-quoted  work.  His  views  have  also 
reference  to  the  identity  of  the  laws  of  intellectual  pleasure  derived  through 
the  senses,  quoting  as  to  this  principle  a  hypothesis  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  thus 
expressed :  "I  am  inclined  to  believe  some  general  laws  of  the  Creator  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  the  agreeable  or  unpleasing  of  all  our  senses;  at  least, 
the  supposition  does  not  derogate  from  the  wisdom  or  power  of  God,  and  seems 
highly  consonant  to  the  simplicity  of  the  macrocosm  in  general." 

To  construct  the  human  female  form  in  perfect  proportion,  Mr.  Hay  takes 
the  first  eleven  harmonic  angles  as  they  arise  consecutively  from  a  division  of  the 
right  angle,  wliich  he  adopts  as  the  fundamental  angle,  and  corabii^es  them 
geometrically.  First  he  lets  fall  a  perpendicular  line,  representing  the  height 
of  the  figure  to  be  constructed,  and  from  this  line  draws  his  angles,  according 
to  a  system  only  to  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  his  treatises.  The  curves 
of  the  figure  are  portions  of  circles  and  ellipses,  whose  angles  of  inclination  are 
simply  those  of  |,  I,  |,  |,  i.     The  following  is  Mr.  Hay's  summary  ; 

"  1st.  That  on  a  given  line  the  figure  is  developed  as  to  its  principal  points 
entirely  by  lines  drawn  either  from  the  extremities  of  this  line,  or  from  some 
obvious  and  determined  localities.  2nd.  That  the  angles  which  these  lines  make 
with  the  given  line,  are  all  simple  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  some  given  funda- 
mental angle,  or  bear  to  it  a  proportion  admissible  under  the  most  simple  relations, 
such  as  those  which  constitute  the  scale  of  music.  3rd.  That  the  contour  may  be 
resolved  into  a  series  of  ellipses  of  the  same  simple  angles  ;  and  fourth  that  these 
ellipses  like  the  lines,  are  inclined  to  the  first  given  line  by  angles  which  are  simple 

multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  the  given  fundamental  angle Thus  there  is  a 

perfect  harmony  of  combination  in  its  proportions,  associated  with  as  perfect  a  har- 
mony of  succession  in  its  beautifully  undulated  outline,  the  curves  of  which  rise  and 
fall  in  ever  varying  degree,  and  melt  harmoniously  into  one  another  like  the  notes 
of  a  pleasing  me'ody.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  that  the  scientific  investigations 
of  the  anatomist  have  proved,  that  in  the  fitness  of  its  parts  the  construction  of  the 
human  frame  exhibits  the  closest  approximation  in  nature  to  a  perfect  development 
of  mechanical  science,  and  that  similar  investigations  of  the  physiologist  have 
proved  that  the  processes  by  which  it  is  sustained  in  vital  energy  exhibit  the  closest 
approximation  in  nature  to  a  perfect  development  of  chemical  science,  it  cannot  in 
any  way  be  surprising  to  find  that,  in  like  manner,  and  agreeably  to  a  definite  and 
acknowledged  law,  the  beauty  of  its  form  discloses  the  nearest  approximation  in 
nature  to  a  perfect  development  of  the  science  of  aesthetics,  "f 

Through  Mr.  Hay's  kindness  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  woodcut,  with  the 
angles  upon  it,  from  a  drawing  taken  by  Mr.  Houston,  U.S.A.,  of  a  Scottish 
female  employed  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Life  Academy  as  a  model.  All  the 
points  of  this  figure  correspond,  except  the  hands,  which  are  a  little  larger 
(probably  from  hard^work),  and  the  waist,  which  has  evidently  been  compressed 
by  stays,  with  the  theoretical  figure.  The  real  variation  is  in  the  national  high 
cheek-bones  and  broad  Scottish  face  of  the  living  model.  Professors  Kelland 
and  Goodsir  also  assisted  Mr.  Hay  in  carefully  measuring  six  living  models, 
the  classic  statue  known  as  the  Medicean  Venus,  and  another  as  the  Venus 
of  Melos.     The  results  corresponded  so  closely  with  the  theory  as  to  leave 

*  ''  The  Orthographic  Beauty  of  the  Parthenon,"  p.  21 ;  also,  "The  Geometric 
Beauty  of  the  Human  Figure  Defined  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  System  of  -Esthetic 
Proportion."     Appendix. 

+  '*  The  Natural  Principles  of  Beauty  as  Developed  in  the  Human  Figure,"  by 
D.  E.  Hay,  F.R.S.E.,  p.  23. 
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no  doubt  of  its  accuracy  as  to  the  living  model,  and  to  render  it  probable  that 
a  similar  system  constituted  the  basis  of  artistic  education  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.* 

Fitness,  strength,  and  beauty,  are  combined  in  the  constnictions  of  the  uncon- 
sciously constructing  principle  of  intelligence  ;  these  are  the  objects  to  be  aimed 
at  in  architectural  and  the  other  formative  arts.  In  one  of  his  recent  worksf 
Mr.  Hay  demonstrates,  by  numerous  measurements,  that  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful structures  of  antiquity,  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  was  constructed  on 
geometrical  harmonies  identical  with  those  according  to  which  the  perfect 
human  figure  is  developed  or  formed.  The  right  angle  (90°)  is  the  fundamental 
tonic ;  taking  this  as  the  key-note,  Mr.  Hay  theoretically  re-constructs  that 
grand  architectural  harmony  throughout  all  its  details ;  and  then  shows  that 
the  actual  measurements  correspond  sufficiently  near  to  the  theoretical  to  de- 
monstrate their  identity. 

In  the  application  of  geometrical  ratio  to  architecture,  Mr.  Hay  has  had 
numerous  predecessors ;  it  is  in  selecting  angular  proportion  as  the  basis  of 
his  harmonic  system,  instead  of  linear,  and  in  applying  his  principles  to  cur- 
vilinear as  well  as  rectilinear  figures  (especially  the  composite  ellipse),  that  he 
differs  from  them.  Nevertheless,  the  geometrical  harmonies  derived  from  linear 
proportions  have  an  extensive  application,  especially  to  Gothic  architecture.  In 
these  the  three 'primary  forms — the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  and  the 
pentagon — are  fundamental  figures. 

Mr.  Griffith  (who  has  illustrated  this  theory)  terms  the  governing  figure  in 
his  system  of  numerical  rectihnear  ratio,  the  kleis  (/cXfty,  clavis,  key),  but  he 
draws  his  analogies  from  chromatics  rather  than  acoustics,  and  makes  his  three 
primary  forms  analogous  to  the  three  primary  colours — yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
The  system  not  only  evolves  all  the  ornamental  details  as  well  as  the  ground- 
plan,  but  also  the  greatest  strength  and  elevation ;  for  the  same  geometrical 
lines  which  dictate  the  latter  "indicate  the  direction  of  all  the  thrusts  or 
forces,  and  their  sundry  workings. "J  The  ratios  in  the  rectilinear  system 
are  the  same  as  in  the  angular ;  and  curvilinear  figures  are  deducible  from  the 
rectilinear. 

In  another  work,  published  in  1845,  entitled  "The  Natural  System  of  Archi- 
tecture," in  which  the  theory  is  applied  to  both  Greek  and  Gothic  structures, 
Mr.  Griffith  examines  and  delineates  the  geometrical  proportions  of  the  follow- 
ing Greek  temples  (amongst  others),  the  Parthenon,  Erechtheion,  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus  at  Teos,  of  Themis  at  Khamnus,  and  of  Theseus.  Amongst  the 
Gothic  structures  are  York  and  five  other  English  cathedrals  ;  and  the  Temple 
Church  and  King's  College  Chapel,  amongst  minor  examples.  Writers  since 
Griffith  have  also  taken  up  this  subject,  but  on  the  same  principles.  We  may 
infer,  therefore,  that  the  changes  in  the  vesicular  neurine,  occurring  during 
consciousness,  have  a  definite  relation  to  geometry  and  dynamics. 

The  views  just  advanced  apply  exclusively  to  the  absolutely  beautiful  and 
true.  Pleasure  may  be  derived,  however,  from  that  which  is  relatively  beauti- 
ful and  true ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  the  most  common  source  of  our  pleasure. 
All  special  substrata,  acquired  either  by  inheritance  or  by  the  external  relations 
of  the  individual,  do  modify  the  states  of  consciousness  by  the  changes  going 
on  within  them,  when  the  ajjpropriate  stimuli  reach  them.  To  the  former 
belong  secret,  "  occult,"  or  mysterious  sympathies  ;  to  the  latter  the  pleasures 

*  In  another  and  earlier  work  (1849),  entitled  "  On  the  Science  of  those  Propor- 
tions by  vi^hich  the  Human  Head  and  Countenance,  as  represented  in  Works  of 
Ancient  Greek  Art,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Ordinary  Nature,"  4to,  Mr. 
Hay  treats  fully  of  this  subject. 

t  "  The  Orthographic  Beauty  of  the  Parthenon  refen-ed  to  a  Law  of  Nature." 
1853. 

X  "Ancient  Gothic  Churches,  their  Proportions  and  Chromatics."  By  William 
P.  Griffith,  Architect.     Part  II.  p.  21. 
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of  memory.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  a  foreign  land  to  hear  the  familiar  language  of 
home  is  a  delif^ht,  or  even  to  experience  any  impressions  associated  with 
pleasurable  feelings  felt  at  home,  it  is  in  confounding  these  different  sources 
of  pleasure,  indeed,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  true  system  of  aesthetics  and 
a  sound  philosophy  of  morals  exists. 

Having  thus  shown  the  instinctive  nature  and  origin  of  our  intellectual 
faculties,  I  shall  now  illustrate  their  instinctive  action.  It  has  been  seen  that 
acquired  knowledge  is  no  essential  part  of  instinct  generally,  neither  is  it  of 
these  faculties  when  working  instinctively.  That  which  is  necessary  is  a  full 
development  of  the  psychical  substrata  appropriate  to  each,  or  phrenologically 
the  cerebral  "  organ."  Persons  endowed  with  these,  and  who  have  put  them 
into  action  so  as  to  evolve  results,  are  known  by  the  term  Genius.  Functional 
activity  is,  however,  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  artistic  conceptions  there 
must  be  the  power  to  represent  either  to  the  eye  or  the  ear.  Most  men  who 
observe  the  working  of  their  own  minds,  are  cognizant  of  a  power  to  conceive 
far  beyond  a  power  to  execute ;  whether  it  be  to  clothe  their  ideas  in  appro- 
priate language,  with  due  rhythmical  cadence  (of  which  poetry  is  but  one  form), 
or  in  appropriate  combinations  of  musical  sounds,  or  in  the  visual  music  and 
rhythm  of  sculpture  and  arcliitecture.  Often  the  power  to  execute  is  greater 
than  the  power  to  conceive  ;  thus,  persons  who  know  not  a  musical  note,  will 
play  on  the  piano  any  tune  which  they  have  heard  once  or  twice.  Mozart  is  an 
example  of  true  musical  genius.  When  only  four  years  old  he  began  to  write 
music  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  musical  composition,  although 
he  had  not  been  instructed  in  them.  In  after  life  he  wrote  music  because, 
to  adopt  his  own  expression,  he  could  not  help  it.  So  it  was  with  an  eminent 
English  poet : 

"I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 
Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.* 

An  illustration  of  the  instinctive  working  of  the  numerical  faculty  may  be 
added,  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is  generally  applicable.  Mr.  Roby,  a  banker 
at  Rochdale,  played,  sang,  composed,  and  was  an  amateur  painter.  His  most 
developed  intellectual  instinct  however,  was  his  powers  of  calculation,  in  which 
he  was  superior  to  Bidder,  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  calculator  this  country 
ever  produced.    His  widow  states  in  his  published  "  Remains,"  edited  by  her  : 

"  If  a  double  column,  twenty  figures  in  each  row,  or  a  cube  of  six,  were  placed  before 
him,  he  would  tell  the  sum  as  soon  as  his  eye  could  read  the  figures.  He  arrived 
at  the  result  without  going  through  the  ordinary  process ;  he  saw  it  at  a  glance. 
If,  as  was  rarely  the  case,  owing  to  a  passing  fit  of  dulness,  or  a  momentary  distrac- 
tion of  thought,  he  failed  to  see  the  sum  at  once,  he  was  rather  slow  than  otherwise 
in  doing  it  by  the  ordinary  mode. " 


*  Much  knowledge  might  be  gained  from  a  carefiil  observation  of  the  instinctive 
working  of  these  faculties.     The  following  is  an  interesting  fact  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding  statements;  it  is  from  the   ''Diary  of  Moore,"  the  poet  (edited 
by  Lord  J.  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  237)  :   "Dined  at  Power's,  to  meet  Bishop,  the  com- 
poser, who  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  musical  genius  England  can  boast  of  at 
present.   .   .   .  The  omission  of  the  seventh  and  fourth,  he  says,  is  the  characteristic 

of  natural  music  ;  has  often  found,  when  he  has  been  wandering  wildly  through  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  has  sung  away  without  thinking  what  he  sang,  that  he  has 
invariably  detected  himself  omitting  the  seventh  and  fourth."     The  following  entry 
is  also  interesting,  at  p.  341 :   "  Dined  with  Power,  to  meet  Bishop .    He  men- 
tioned a  good  story  to  prove  how  a  musician's  ear  requires  the  extreme  seventh  to 
be  resolved.     Sebastian  Bach,  one  morning  getting  out  of  bed  for  some  purpose,  ran 
his  fingers  over  the  keys  of  the  piano  as  he  passed,   but  when  he  returned  to  bed 
found  he  could  not  sleep.   .....  At  length  he  recollected  that  the  last  chord  he 

struck  was  that  of  the  seventh  ;  he  got  up  again,  resolved  it,  and  then  went  to  bed 
and  slept  as  comfortably  as  he  could  desire. " 
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The  preceding  series  of  arguments  and  illustrations  liave  brought  the  subject 
to  the  point  from  whence  it  was  commenced — namely,  the  unconscious  or  reflex 
action  of  the  cerebrum.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  stated  to  establish  these 
two  prime  truths, — 1.  That  the  unconsciously  working  principle  of  intelligence 
mamfested  in  the  construction  and  instincts  of  vegetables  and  of  animals,  is 
identical  with  the  unconsciously  working  principle  of  intelligence  manifested  in 
the  construction  and  functions  of  the  human  cerebrum ;  2.  That  the  human 
mind  is  none  other  than  this  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence  individual- 
ized, become  cognizant  thereby  of  its  own  workings  in  the  cerebrum,  and 
deriving  its  ideas  from  its  own  constructive  or  material  changes  in  the  organ  of 
mind.  To  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  unity  of  origin  and  action  of  the  two 
forms  of  intelligence,  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  practical  uses,  I 
will  now  add  some  further  illustrations,  taking  the  intellectual  instincts  as  a 
starting-point. 

The  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful,  in  connexion  with  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
is  a  fammar  fact  to  the  moralist  and  the  philosopher.  In  man  it  is  first  felt 
riglitlv  with  the  complete  evolution  of  the  system,  and  when  he  is  become 
capable  of  reproducing  the  species :  just  as,  at  the  same  stage  of  evolution,  his 
beauty  is  most  perfect.  No  idea  of  the  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence  is 
more  universal  than  this.  In  many  of  the  phanerogamous  plants  the  period  of 
formation  of  the  primordial  cell  (or  union  of  sperm-ceU  and  germ-cell — fertiliza- 
tion of  the  ovum)  is  marked  by  a  display  of  grace  of  form  and  beauty  of  colour 
in  the  appendages  to  the  sexual  organs,  whicn  it  is  man's  highest  ambition  to 
rival  successfully.  These  appendages  are  formed  out  of  what  are  the  analogues 
of  the  male  organs.  In  the  msect-world,  the  brief  period  of  fertilization  is  also 
the  period  of  perfect  development ;  in  some  of  these,  as  the  Lepidoptera,  there 
is  a  gorgeous  decoration  of  the  animal,  and  more  particularly  in  the  male.  In 
fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  puberty  is  also  characterized  by  the  development  of 
ornaments  more  or  less  striking,  but  more  especiallv  on  the  male  ;  scales  brightly 
coloured,  gorgeous  feathers  (as  in  humming-birds,  and  the  Gallinacese),  and 
horns,  manes,  beards,  are  of  this  kind.  In  the  human  female,  the  hair,  the 
mammae,  and  the  subcutaneous  fat,  are  undoubtedly  analogous  structures.  The 
conscious  mind  displays  in  man  a  similar  law  of  action ;  the  gay  attire  of  the 
lover,  and  the  glories  of  bridal  dress  and  decoration,  are  but  evolutions  of 
the  same  great  idea  of  the  unconscious  mind. 

While  thus  in  creation  the  outward  form  is  aesthetically  a  unity,  so  also  are 
minor  sources  of  sensation.  Many  animals  are  attracted  by  scents  developed 
during  reproductive  activity — ^insects,  fishes,  and  mammals,  not  excepting  man ; 
it  is  during  this  period  that  flowering  plants  give  off  their  sweets.  Sounds,  of 
a  more  or  less  musical  character,  are  emitted  by  insects,  birds,  and  mammals, 
during  the  same  period — perhaps  almost  exclusively  by  the  males;  in  this 
respect  the  analogy  (as  to  plants  and  the  lower  animal  forms)  is  defective.  In 
man,  the  taste  for  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  and  the  decorative  arts,  is  only 
fully  developed  with  the  evolution  of  the  reproductive  organs,  while  it  is 
exalted  as  to  one  of  these  by  their  special  activity.  The  ballad  "  to  his  mis- 
tress' eye-brow"  of  the  lover,  is  the  exact  analogue  of  the  song  of  the 
cicada,  or  of  the  male  song-bird. 

I  have  given  a  practical  application  to  these  views  in  an  attempt  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  and  origin  of  hysterical  affections,  and  to  this  work  I  would 
refer  the  reader,*  If  the  instincts  of  man,  and  vegetables,  and  animals,  be 
collated  in  reference  to  the  continuance  of  the  species,  they  wiU  be  found  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  every  kind  of  both  aesthetic  and  constructive  art, 
in  every  form  of  organism. 

Ordinary  dreaming,  somnambulism,  clairvoyance,  delirium  of  every  sort,  in- 

*■  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women."     Longmans  and  Co. 
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sanity,  and  other  forms  of  disordered  cerebral  aetion,  are  important  changes  in 
the  states  of  the  consciousness  in  reference  to  the  representative  faculty. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  these  changes  have  their  correlative  changes  m 
the  vesicular  neurine  itself,  although  the  demonstration  is  not  easy.  In  the 
action  of  alcohol,  chloroform,  opium,  Indian  hemp,  &c.,  on  the  blood,  and, 
through  the  blood,  on  the  cerebral  tissue,  we  have,  however,  an  undeniable 

Sroof  that  there  are  instances  in  which  these  changes  in  the  consciousness  do 
epend  upon  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  vesicular  neurine,  for  the  invariable 
connexion  of  antecedent  and  consequent  is  most  clearly  made  out  in  reference 
to  these.  It  is  a  doctrine  generally  entertained,  that  narcotic  poisons  have 
each  a  special  action  upon  special  portions  of  the  encephalon ;  but  I  think 
there  is  considerable  doubt  to  what  extent,  at  least,  this  should  be  admitted. 
The  difference  may  be  rather  in  the  mode  of  action  than  the  locality  selected ; 
for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  poisons  must  necessarily  affect  the  vesi- 
cular neurine  so  as  to  alter  the  states  of  the  consciousness.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  (if  the  proposition  I  have  advanced  be  granted — 
namely,  that  the  function  of  the  nerve-cells  is  only  the  result  of  a  specialization 
and  evolution  of  a  more  general  function  inherent  in  all  cells),  that  the  latter 
participate  with  the  former  in  the  changes  which  the  so-called  narcotic  poisons 
induce.  That  this  is  so  with  some  of  them  is  undeniable,  and  I  will  proceed 
to  show  this  with  reference  to  opium,  hoping  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate 
the  principles  (in  opposition  to  our  empirical  knowledge)  by  which  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  drug  should  be  regulated. 

The  first  result  of  the  action  of  opium  on  the  tissues  is  to  exalt  the  feeling 
of  corporeal  well-being ;  it  is,  therefore,  congruous  with  the  normal  action  of 
those  tissues.  Its  power  of  actually  sustaining  the  vital  powers  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  use  made  of  it  by  messengers  and  others  in  the  East,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  horses,  when  they  have  to  undergo  prolonged  labour  with 
little  sustenance.  Acting  upon  the  organs  of  self -consciousness  and  thought, 
it  again  exalts  the  feeling  of  pleasure  m  eomiexion  with  their  action  and  the 
states  of  consciousness  arising  therefrom.  To  the  wounded  spirit  it  is  de- 
scribed, by  one  who  tried  it  largely,  "  as  an  assuaging  balm ;"  and  as  building^ 
out  of  the  fantastic  imagery  of  the  brain,  "  cities  and  temples  beyond  the  art  of 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles — beyond  the  splendour  of  Babylon  and  Hekatompylos." 
Now  this  being  the  action  of  opium  upon  tissues  wherein  consciousness  plays, 
we  may  infer  that  it  has  an  analogous  action  on  tissues  apart  therefrom  ;  and 
this  experience  shows  to  be  the  case,  for  there  is  perhaps  no  remedy  which 
more  facilitates  a  return  to  normal  action  in  those  tissues  when  the  seat  of 
sloughing  wounds,  or  when  the  vital  reaction  is  below  par,  than  opium.  So, 
also,  when  the  nutrition  or  vital  aetion  of  the  vesicular  neurine  is  imperfect 
from  like  causes,  as  in  asthenic  neuralgia,  the  various  forms  of  melancholia 
(especially  those  connected  with  excessive  use  or  action  of  the  organ),  and  the 
asthenic  forms  of  delirium  and  delirious  mania,  opium  is  the  most  certain 
medicinal  agent.  Those  who  have  studied  these  varied  uses  of  opium  empiri- 
cally, win  recognise  the  justice  of  these  statements  as  to  its  widely-different 
therapeutic  applications,  and  will  readily  understand  tliat  the  common  Knk 
whicli  binds  them  together  in  one  therapeutic  category,  is  the  unity  of  function 
of  cells  in  relation  to  the  predetermined  arrangements  of  the  unconscious  mind. 
The  irritability  of  a  chronically  inflamed  mucous  surface,  and  the  irritability  of 
a  nerve  or  sensorial  centre,  are  not  essentially  different  pathologically  ;  on  each, 
opium  acts  medicinally  in  a  way  also  not  essentially  different.  I  would  call 
special  attention  to  this  point  in  my  system,  as  one  of  exceeding  value  in  the- 
rapeutics, for  if  that  system  be  well-founded,  we  can  interpret  the  so-called 
vital  phenomena  by  those  which  involve  consciousness,  and  vice  versa  ;  for  the 
latter  being  nothing  more  than  the  workings  of  the  unconscious  soul  reaching 
the  consciousness  through  a  special  apparatus  evolved  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
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works  of  the  unconscious  soul  not  reaching  the  consciousness,  being  vital  phe- 
nomena, the  one  can  be  substituted  for  the  other  in  our  inquiries,  so  far  as  the 
bio-chemical  changes  in  the  tissues  are  involved. 

I  had  intended  to  have  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  Will  (a  state  of  self- 
consciousness)  by  an  application  of  these  views  to  the  phenomena  of  motion  in 
organisms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  this  must  form  a  subject  for  further 
and  separate  inquiry.  As  to  the  doctrines  advanced,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  they  really  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  a  general  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  and  are  therefore  of  necessity  presented  in  a  fragmentary 
shape.  In  thus  opening  out  a  new  and  altogether  uninvestigated  series  of  related 
phenomena,  I  think  it  riglit  to  make  some  remarks  which  may  be  of  use  in  ex- 
plaining my  views  and  guiding  the  thinker  and  observer. 

I  have  constantly  made  use  of  the  term  unconscious  principle  of  intelligence 
or  mind.  By  that  term  I  mean  simply  to  designate  that  principle  of  intelligence 
which  is  manifested  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  and  whether  cosmic  or  organic,  in  virtue  of  which  all  things  tend  to 
Good,  It  is  a  principle,  according  to  my  views,  as  universally  operative,  as 
devoid  of  personality,  and  as  certain  and  definite  in  its  laws  of  action  as  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  is  the  primary  and  essential  element  of  the  conscious 
mind.  I  term  it  the  tinconscious  mind  because  to  us  it  so  appears  to  be  in 
its  operation  in  organisms  ;  for  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  great  creative  Intelligence,  yet  the  laws  of  the  inductive 
philosophy  forbid  us  to  investigate  its  relations  to  the  Deity,  since  these  are 
clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  pliilosoy)hical  observation  and  experiment.  Like 
the  force  of  gravity,  it  is  a  property  of  matter,  and  like  it,  probably  dependent 
upon  an  immediate  volition  of  the  Deity.  Speculations  as  to  its  nature  and 
relations  have  been  current  in  every  age,  and  need  not  be  multiplied  now.  It 
has  been  conceived  to  be  God  himself ;  a  doctrine  which  has  constituted  the 
foundation  of  Pantheistic  and  analogous  systems  of  theology ;  or  under  the 
term  Nature,  it  has  occupied  the  place  of  the  Deity  in  Atheistic  systems  ;  or  in 
Deistic  systems,  has  been  viewed  as  a  special  moral  agent.  In  Cosmogony,  it 
has  been  considered  as  a  hylozoic  principle  animating  the  world,  as  if  the  latter 
were  an  animal ;  or,  in  relation  to  natural  history  and  physiology,  has  been 
considered  as  the  anima,  plastic  nature  (Cudworth),  the  Archseus,  the  vital 
principle,  the  vis  nervosa,  &c.  AU  these  speculations  I  wish  to  avoid,  pre- 
ferring to  investigate  its  laws  of  action  through  its  phenomena :  these  are  two- 
fold :  the  changes  it  operates  in  matter,  in  reference  to  the  ends  it  has  in  view, 
as  manifested  by  phenomena ;  and  the  changes  in  the  states  of  the  consciousness, 
consequent  on  those  material  changes.  When  these  laws  have  been  deter- 
mined and  settled,  in  part  at  least,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  determine  more 
satisfactorily  than  hitherto,  the  relations  of  the  self-conscious  mind  to 
organization,  the  nature  of  Truth,  and  the  limits  of  moral  responsibility ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  establish  psychology,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy  on 
a  more  definite  basis. 

I  have  repeatedly  used  the  term  psychical  substrata.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  a  certain  material  aiTangement  of  cells  or  their  elements  only,  but 
such  an  arrangement  that  a  fixed  order  of  successional  changes,  or  plan  of 
action,  may  be  impressed  upon  them.  Thus  each  primordial  or  embryonic 
ceU  has  its  psychical  substrata,  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  a  continuous  scries 
of  successional  changes  in  a  fixed,  predetermined  order,  and  according  to  a 
fixed  plan.  So,  also,  in  those  cell-masses  (or  vesicular  neurine)  appropriate  to 
special  ideas,  there  are  psychical  substrata,  in  virtue  of  which  there  is  a 
constant  construction  of  new  cells,  corresponding  to  those  new  states  of  the 
consciousness  comprised  under  the  general  term  development  of  ideas,  the 
ideas  being  developed  and  the  new  cells  constructed  according  to  a  fixed 
and  predetermined  law  of  development.     The  substrata  have  potential  pro- 
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perties — that  is  to  say,  they  contain  the  germs  of  further  and  indefinite  series 
of  future  changes,  as  well  as  properties  in  actual  use  in  relation  to  the  external 
world. 


ON  THE  POLICY  OE  MAINTAINING  THE  LIMITS  AT  PRESENT 
IMPOSED  BY  LAW  ON  THE  CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OP 
MADMEN. 

BY  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  ESQ.,  LL.B., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple. 

(Read  before  the  "Juridical  Society,"  4th  June,  IS  55.) 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our 
readers  a  5^rjc^?y  legal  vieiv  of  the  subject  of  Criminal  Insanity  from  the 
pen  of  an  acute  and  accomplished  writer.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  an  opportunity  of  reprinting  from  Part  I.  of  the  papers  of  the  "  Ju- 
EIDICAL  Society"  Mr.  Stephen's  valuable  essay.  He  has  considered 
the  subject  in  the  spirit  of  a  jurist,  a  scholar,  philosopher,  and  a 
gentleman :  we  are  bound  to  confess  thus  much,  whilst  we  admit  that 
we  dissent  from  many  of  the  propositions  he  has  advanced.  We  re- 
serve for  another  opportunity  an  expression  of  our  critical  objections 
to  the  views  propounded  by  this  writer.  His  essay  will  be  read 
with  great  pleasure  by  all  interested  in  this  important  subject. 

"It  is  about  twelve  years  since  the  puhhc  attention  was  called  to  the 
consideration  of  this  suhject  by  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond  by  Daniel 
M'Naughten.  An  impression  prevailed  at  that  period  that  the  impunity 
accorded  to  the  insane  by  the  practice,  if  not  by  the  principles,  of  the  law,  had 
been  carried  further  than  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  society.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  policy,  the  House  of  Lords  referred  several  questions  to 
the  Judges,  in  answer  to  which  they  delivered  opinions  which  have  since  that 
time  regulated  the  proceedings  of  Courts  of  Law  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which 
they  related. 

"  The  consistency  and  the  poHcy  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  law  has  been 
lately  censured  with  great  force  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  in  one  work,  of  the  medical  merits  of  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge,  though  no  one  can  be  blind  to  its  deep  literary  and  philoso- 
phical interest, — I  alhide  to  the  Lettsomian  Lectures,  lately  published  by  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow, — the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  are 
spoken  of  in  terms  which  would  no  doubt  be  weU  deserved  if  the  learned 
author  had  not,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  fallen  into  some  confusion,  not  indeed 
as  to  the  main  doctrine  of  the  law,  but  as  to  the  course  and  objects  of  its  pro- 
cedure. 

"  Upon  the  question  as  to  what  the  law  is,  there  can  foi-tunately  be  no 
doubt,  I  will  read  the  question  proposed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
unanimous  answer  of  fourteen  of  the  Judges  upon  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

*  "' Q.  What  are  the*  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  when  a 
person  alleged  to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusions  respecting  one  or  more  par- 

*  "1  Car.  and  Kir.  134,  135." 

nn2 
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ticular  subjects,  or  persons,  is  charged  ^vitll  the  commission  of  a  crime  (murder, 
for  example),  and  insanity  is  set  up  as  a  defence  ?' 

"'In  wliat  terms  ought  tlie  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury  as  to  the 
prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  done  ?' 

*"  A.  The  jury  ought  to  be  told,  in  all  cases,  that  every  man  is  presumed  to 
be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  responsible  for  his 
crimes,  until  the  contrary  is  proved  to  their  satisfaction ;  and  that,  to  establish 
a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  committing  of  the  act,  the  party  accused  was  labouring  under  such 
a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he 
was  doing  what  was  wrong.  The  mode  of  putting  the  question  to  the  jury  on 
these  occasions  has  generally  been,  whether  the  accused,  at  the  time  of  doing 
the  act,  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  which  mode,  though 
scarcely  if  ever  leading  to  any  mistake  with  the  jury,  is  not  we  conceive  so 
accurate,  when  put  generally  and  in  the  abstract,  as  when  put  with  respect  to 
the  very  act  with  which  he  is  charged.  If  the  question  were  to  be  put  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  accused  solely  and  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  it  might  tend  to  confound  the  jury,  by  inducing  them  to  believe 
that  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land  was  essential  in  order  to  lead 
to  a  conviction ;  whereas  the  law  is  admmistered  upon  the  principle  that  every 
one  must  be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it,  without  proof  that  he  does  know 
it.  If  the  accused  Avas  conscious  that  the  act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to 
do,  and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is 
punishable ;  and  the  usual  course  therefore  has  been  to  leave  the  question  to 
the  jury,  whether  the  party  accused  had  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  know 
that  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was  wrong ;  and  this  course  we  think  is  correct, 
accompanied  with  such  observations  and  explanations  as  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case  may  require.' 

"The  objections  made  to  the  law  so  stated  by  Dr.  T.  Winslow,  Dr. 
Prichard,  Dr.  Hay,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  are,  as  I  understand  them, 

"  1st.  That  the  law  is  guilty  of  inconsistency  in  theoretically  excusing  mad- 
men from  responsibility  for  tJieir  crimes,  whilst  it  adopts  a  practical  '  test  of 
insanity'  which  includes  them. 

"  2nd.  That  it  propounds  for  the  consideration  of  the  jui-y  questions  in- 
volving metaphysical  knowledge,  couched  in  vague  and  indefinite  language,  and 
applying  to  a  subject-matter  in  itself  uncertain. 

''In  opposition  to  these  objections,  I  propose,  in  the  present  paper,  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  course  adopted 
by  the  law  is  logically  consistent  with  the  rest  of  its  proceedings ;  that  the 
questions  which  it  raises  for  the  jury  are  questions  proper  to  be  submitted  to 
their  consideration,  and  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  men  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence to  solve  ;  and  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  adopt  any  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  would  enlarge  the  immunities  at  present  extended  to  madmen. 

"  I  think  that  the  unfavourable  opinion  entertained  by  physicians  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  arises  principally  from  a  misconception  of  the  exact 
nature  of  its  inquiries ;  for  I  find  in  several  books  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
such  phrases  as  '  plea  of  insanity,'  and  '  legal  test  of  insanity.'  I  find  one 
writer  of  the  greatest  eminence  speaking  of  the  '  rule  of  law,  that  no  man  is 
responsible,  like  a  sane  person,  for  an  act  committed  by  him  while  in  a  state  of 
insanity.'*  In  fact,  witli  the  exception  of  Dr.  Mayo,  and  perhaps  of  Dr.  Ray, 
the  medical  writers  with  whose  books  I  can  profess  acquaintance,  seem  to  look 
upon  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  as  the  thing  to  be  proved,  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong  as  its  established  legal  criterion. 

"  I  propose,  then,  to  consider  how  far  insanity  is  a  defence  for  alleged  crime. 
*  "Taylor,  Med.  Jour.  790." 
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and  why  evidence  of  its  existence  in  a  supposed  criminal  is  admissible  in  a 
Court  of  Justice. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  vital  distinction  in  this  matter  has  been  anywhere 
so  cleaily  pointed  out  as  in  the  separate  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Maule,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  Judges,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

" '  What,'  it  was  asked,  '  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury  when  a  person  is  charged  with  a  crime  and  insanity  set  up  as  a  defence  ?' 

'■'■  Maale,  J.,  answered — 'The  questions  necessarily  to  be  submitted  to  the 
jury  are  those  questions  of  fact  which  are  raised  on  tlie  record.  In  a  criminal 
trial  tlie  question  commonly  is  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?'  The 
jury,  tliat  is,  are  to  inquire  into  nothing  which  is  not  in  issue.  They  are  im- 
pannelled  to  decide  certain  questions  of  fact  in  the  negative  or  affirmative,  and 
nothing  is  admissible  in  evidence  unless  it  tends  to  enable  them  to  answer 
these  questions,  or  some  of  them.  The  questions  are  raised  by  prosecutor  and 
the  prisoner.  The  prosecutor  affirming  certain  facts  respecting  the  prisoner, 
and  the  prisoner  either  confessing  or  denying  them,  or  alleging  some  reason 
why  he  should  neither  confess  nor  deny.  Such  denial,  confession,  or  allegation, 
is  the  prisoner's  plea,  and  if  it  raises  a  question  of  fact,  asserted  on  one  side 
and  denied  on  the  otlier,  the  jury  are  to  decide  it.  First,  then,  madness  is  not 
a  plea.  The  prisoner  does  not  plead  it  as  he  would  plead  a  pardon  under  the 
Great  Seal,  a  former  acquittal  or  conviction,  or  as  he  would  plead  to  the  juris- 
diction. He  gives  it  in  evidence  under  the  plea  of  Not  Guilty.  So  that  the 
very  form  of  the  proceedings  implies,  that,  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to  an 
acquittal,  the  prisoner  must  not  only  show  that  he  is  mad,  but  that  he  is 
thereby  not  guilty.  In  more  technical  language  his  madness  must  be  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  traverse  some  one  or  more  of  the  material  averments  of  the 
indictment. 

"  When  the  defence  rests  upon  proof  of  insanity,  the  fact  of  the  killing  (for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  I  will  confine  my  illustrations  to  a  single  crime)  is  generally 
admitted,  so  that  the  only  material  averments  which  remain  to  be  traversed  are 
those  which  charge  will  and  malice. 

*  "  '  Malice,'  or  '  maliciously,'  says  Foster,  '  mean  an  action  flowing  from  a 
wicked  and  corrupt  motive,  a  thing  done  malo  animo  mala  conscientia  'r'  Now 
if  a  man  has  either  no  motives  at  all,  or  no  power  of  discerning  what  motives 
are  wicked  and  what  not — in  more  popular  language,  if  he  cannot  discern 
good  from  evil — he  cannot  be  said  to  act  maliciously  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  if  he  can  show  that  by  reason  of  any  disease  he  is  wholly 
unable,  or  that  by  reason  of  certain  provocations  delined  by  law,  as,  for 
example,  the  provocation  of  blows,  he  was  temporarily  unable  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  he  has  rebutted  the  presumption  of  malice.  It  is  only 
in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  rebut  either  this  presumption,  or  that  of  will,  that  the 
madness  of  the  prisoner  is  material.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  point  at  issue  is  his  sanity  or  insanity.  The  jury  are  not  impannelled 
to  try  whether  or  not  the  prisoner  is  mad,  but  whether  or  not  he  is  a  m  ilful 
and  malicious  murderer.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  first  question  bears  upon  the 
second  it  is  as  irrelevant  as  any  indifferent  fact,  as  the  place  of  the  prisoner's 
birth,  or  the  names  of  his  parents.  When,  therefore,  in  such  cases  the  jud^e 
directs  the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner  was  in  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  he  is  not  pro- 
posing to  them  a  test  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  determine  the  question 
whether  the  prisoner  w^as  mad  when  the  act  was  done,  he  is  simply  directing 
their  attention  to  what  in  the  course  w^iich  the  inquiry  has  taken  is  the  only 
material  issue — the  issue  raised  by  the  prisoner's  traverse  of  the  malice  charged 
in  the  indictment. 

*    'Foster,  Crim.  Law,  256." 
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"  Stripped  of  all  technicalities  whatever,  the  transaction  may  be  represented 
thus  : — the  prosecutor  says,  I  charge  this  man  with  having  voluntarily  and 
wickedly  killed  A.B.  The  prisoner  says,  I  did  kill  him,  but  not  voluntarily  or 
wickedly — for  I  was  compelled  by  the  involuntary  action  of  my  muscles,  and 
exercised  no  volition  in  the  matter ;  or,  I  was  prevented  by  disease  from  dis- 
tinguishing good  from  evil,  and  therefore  could  not  act  wickedly.  The  whole 
course  of  authority  upon  this  subject  agrees  with  the  explanation  of  the  law 
which  I  have  offered. 

"  Lord  Hale  (1  H.  P.  C.  14)  says,  that  there  are  two  qualities  which  make 
men  subject  to  moral  government — will,  and  understanding.  That  wliere  there 
is  no  win  there  is  no  transgression,  that  where  there  is  no  understanding  there 
is  no  will.  That  therefore  where  there  is  no  understanding  there  is  no  trans- 
gression. Again  (p.  32),  '  The  trial  of  the  incapacity  of  a  party  indicted  for  a 
capital  offence  is  upon  his  plea  of  not  guilty  upon  his  arraignment ;'  and 
(p.  36), '  If  a  person  during  his  insanity  commit  homicide  or  petit  treason  and 
recover  his  understanding,  and  being  indicted  and  arraigned  for  the  same  pleads 
not  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  acquitted ;'  and  then  foUows  the  reason :  '  for  by 
reason  of  his  incapacity  he  cannot  act  felleo  animo,' — feloniously. 

"  In  Hawkins'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  in  Sir  W.  KusseU's  work  upon  Crimes, 
and  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  crimes  are  considered 
as  involving  two  elements, — an  unlawful  act,  and  an  unlawful  will ;  and  a 
person  incapable  of  having  an  unlawful  will  is  by  these  authors  described  as 
being  non  co7npos  mentis.  This  phrase  is  by  no  means  applied  to  those  only 
whom  we  call  mad.  It  is  applied  by  all  the  authors  I  have  mentioned  to 
infants,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  ctunkards — ^though  as  to  these  last  there  are 
various  distinctions  immaterial  to  my  present  purpose.  In  fact,  in  criminal 
law  the  phrase  non  compos  mentis  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  unable  to  distin- 
guish good  and  evil,  and  is  so  applied  b^  Hawkins,  who  says,  '  Those  who  are 
under  a  natural  disability  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  as  infants 
under  the  age  of  discretion,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  are  not  punishable  by  any 
criminal  jurisdiction  whatever ;'  and  in  Reg.  v.  Oxford,  9  C.  and  P.  547,  Lord 
Denman  said,  '  on  the  part  of  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  non  compos  mentis  ;  that  is,  as  has  been  said,  unable  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong.' 

*'  I  have  met  with  no  authority  for  the  proposition  that  madness  is  any  excuse 
whatever  for  crime,  except  in  so  far  as  it  takes  those  who  suffer  under  it  out  of 
the  definitions  laid  down,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  question  of  madness,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  constitutes  criminality.  The  reported  cases 
upon  this  subject  are  as  clear  as  the  text  writers. 

"The  law  is  thus  laid  down  by  Mr.  J.  Tracy,  in  the  case  of  Edward  Arnold^ 
tried  at  Kingston  in  1724,  for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow  (16  St.  Trials,  764) : 
*  That  this  man  shot,  and  that  wilfully,  is  proved ;  but  whether  maliciousl;y-, 
that  is  the  thing — that  is  the  question.  "Whether  this  man  hath  the  use  of  his 
reason  and  sense.  If  he  was  under  the  visitation  of  God,  and  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil,  and  did  not  know  what  he  did,  though  he 
committed  the  greatest  offence,  yet  he  could  be  guilty  of  no  offence  against  any 
law  whatsoever ;  for  guilt  arises  from  the  mind,  and  the  wicked  will  and  inten- 
tion of  man,  and  if  a  man  be  deprived  of  liis  reason,  and  consequently  of  his 
intention,  he  cannot  be  guilty.' 

"The  same  principle  was  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  19  St.  Tr. 
886  ;  in  the  case  of  8ir  A.  Kitiloch,  28  St.  Tr.  891 ;  and  in  the  case  of  Hanjield, 
27  St.  Tr,  1282  (as  I  shaU  show  more  fully  hereafter) ;  in  the  case  of  Belling- 
ham ;  and  in  that  of  Oxford.  In  the  great  case  of  R.  v.  M'Naughten 
(I  Townsend's  St.  Tr.  314),  a  different  doctrine  was  supposed,  I  shall  contend 
hereafter  erroneously,  to  have  received  judicial  sanction. 

"  It  is  upon  these  grounds  that  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  correct  to  charge  the 
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Judges  with  having  laid  down  a  fallacious  test  of  insanity,  or  with  incon- 
sistency in  excusing  madmen  on  the  one  hand,  whilst  on  the  other  they  apply  a 
criterion  bringing  most  madmen  within  the  law.  They  have  laid  down  no  test 
of  madness  whatever.  They  have  laid  down  tests  of  responsibility,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  have  specified  facts  from  which,  when  iuries  have  found 
them,  Judges  are  to  infer  malice ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  say  how  far 

{)articular  diseases  affect  the  relation  of  persons  to  such  tests.  '  That,'  in  the 
anguage  of  Maule,  J.,  '  is  a  question  not  of  law,  but  of  physiology,  and  one  not 
of  that  obvious  nature  to  be  inferred  without  proof.' 

"  It  may,  however,  be  contended,  that  however  logical  and  self-consistent  the 
course  adopted  by  the  law  may  be,  the  question  which  it  proposes  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jury  is  one  which  is  not  capable  of  being  clearly  asked  or 
clearly  answered.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  seem  to  be,  that  the  question 
whether  a  man  knew  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  unless  wc  are  prepared  with  a  definition  of  wrolig ;  and  that  whereas 
the  word  wrong  implies  a  deviation  from  some  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
that  rule  is. 

"My  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  difficulty  is  apparent  and  not  real, 
for  questions  involving  equal  difficulties  are  daily  submitted  to  juries,  and  it  is 
not  denied  tliat  they  are  rightly  submitted  to  them. 

*'The  question  whether  an  act  is  wilful  is  at  least  as  closely  connected  with 
the  question  of  free  will,  as  the  question  whether  an  act  is  malicious  is 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  soui'ce  and  nature  of  moral  obligations ;  but 
the  question  whether  or  not  an  act  was  wilful  enters  more  or  less  into  every 
criminal  trial. 

"  Indeed,  the  specific  question  whether  an  act  was  malicious  arises  in  other 
cases  besides  that  of  crimes  committed  by  the  insane.  It  is,  for  example,  the 
question  upon  which  the  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter  turns. 

"  Tlie  question  of  consent  in  cases  of  rape  raises  for  the  consideration  of  the 
jury  a  question  at  least  as  nicely  balanced,  and  as  nearly  aUied  to  the  deepest 
metaphysical  problems,  as  any  comiected  with  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil. 

"  Since  the  fact  is  that  juries  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  solving  questions 
apparently  insoluble,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supposed  difficulty  is  not  a  real  one. 
I  apprehend  that  a  man  may  know  that  a  certain  act  is  wrong  without  being  in 
any  degree  acquainted  with  any  system  of  morals,  and  that  others  in  a  sinular 
state  of  ignorance  may  infer  from  his  conduct  that  he  did  know  it.  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  know  a  fact,  and  another  to  know  the  reasons  why  the  fact  is  so. 
The  use  of  the  words  right  and  wrong  preceded  metaphysics,  and  extends  into 
classes  of  society  which  know  nothing  of  them.  In  fact,  all  metaphysics  spring 
from  language  which  is  at  first  descriptive  merely,  and  continues  to  be  so  in 
ordinary  usage  long  after  it  has  been  made  definite  for  the  purposes  of  science. 
It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of  wrong,  but  nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  describe  some  of  the  more  glaring  characteristics  of  the  acts  to 
which  men  affix  that  name.  There  may  be  wrong  actions  which  are  not  uni- 
versally disapproved  of,  or  visited  by  the  punishment  of  the  law,  or  directly 
subversive  of  the  security  of  society ;  but  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  saying 
that  an  action  which  fulfils  all  those  conditions  is  a  wrong  action  according  to 
the  common  use  of  language,  and  that  a  man  who  knowingly  does  such  an  act, 
being  aware  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  and  able  to  judge  of  them, 
knows  that  he  is  doing  wrong.  Now  it  is  only  upon  cases  wliich  unite  in 
themselves  such  characteristics  as  these  that  juries  are  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine. The  word  '  wrong '  is  a  word  of  description,  and  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  a  jury  to  determine  whether  the  facts  proved  would  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  language  be  considered  as  falling  within  that  popular  and  descriptive 
language  which  the  nature  of  the  case  constantly  requires  the  law  to  use. 
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Thus,  for  example,  whether  a  crop  has  been  left  on  the  ground  for  a  reasonable 
time  for  a  certain  purpose ;  whether  an  offer  to  transfer  shares  was  made 
within  a  reasonable  time ;  whether  an  insured  ship  has  sailed  within  a  reason- 
able time — these  are  questions  for  a  jury.  So  the  questions  of  reasonable  skill 
and  due  diligence  are  for  the  jury ;  and  though  that  of  probable  cause  is  by  a 
strange  anomaly  for  the  Judge,  I  think  that  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  matter  of  description  is  a  question  for  the  jury  and  matter  of  definition,  for 
the  Court. 

''Upon  these  grounds  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  when  a  jury  is  asked  whether 
a  man  knew  that  in  doing  a  particular  act  he  was  doin^  wrong,  they  are  not 
asked  a  question  beyond  the  reach  of  very  ordinary  capacity. 

"I  think,  therefore,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  law  upon  this  subject  is 
logical  and  self-consistent,  and  that  the  questions  raised  for  the  consideration 
of  the  jury  are  within  their  province. 

"  Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  would  it  be  politic  to  alter  it,  either  by 
erecting  insanity  into  a  plea  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  by  providing 
that  proof  either  of  madness  generally,  or  of  the  existence  of  some  special  in- 
sane delusion,  should  per  se  entitle  the  accused  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty? 

"  The  proposal  to  exempt  madmen  generally  from  punishment,  is  in  effect 
a  proposal  to  exempt  all  persons  afflicted  with  a  particular  disease.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  proposal  to  enact  in  England  the  64th  article  of  the  French  Code :  '  II 
n'y  a  ni  crime  ni  delit  lorsque  le  prevenu  etait  en  etat  de  demence  au  temps 
de  Taction.'  Now,  as  medical  knowledge  advances,  the  connexion  of  different 
forms  of  disease,  which  at  first  were  not  supposed  to  be  connected,  is  by  de- 
grees laid  open.  Dr.  Prichard,  for  example,  and  others,  have  discovered,  as  they 
say, — and  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  refuse  for  an  instant  to  submit  to  the 
correctness  of  their  observation, — that  there  is  a  suflScient  analogy  between  those 
diseases  of  the  brain  which  produce  mania,  and  those  which  produce  extreme 
imprudence  and  immorality  of  conduct,  conjoined  or  not  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  intellectual  aberration,  to  justify  them  in  calling  them  both  by  the 
name  of  insanity,  and  describing  the  one  as  intellectual  and  the  other  as  moral. 
So,  too,  a  species  of  insanity  called  instinctive  or  impulsive,  has  been  dis- 
covered, I  believe,  within  tlie  last  thirty  or  forty  years ;  and  the  disease  which 
Lord  Hale  called  partial  insanity,  and  modern  physicians  call  monomania,  has 
been  subdivided  into  several  classes ;  amongst  others,  phonomania  or  homicidal 
madness,  pyromania  or  arson  madness,  and  kleptomania  or  theft  madness.  I 
do  not  mean  in  the  least  degree  to  deny  the  hnportance  or  the  accuracy  of 
these  investigations.  I  will  admit  all  that  any  physician  can  contend  for, 
namely,  that  there  are  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  nerves,  or  of  some  other 
part  of  the  system,  which  predispose  people  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  act 
m  the  manner  described.  What  I  contend  is,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
allow  the  mere  fact  that  such  persons  are  the  subjects  of  a  disease  to  exempt 
them  at  once  and  entirely  from  punishment.  I  admit  that  there  are  some 
madmen  whose  madness  destroys  their  responsibility.  I  admit  that  the  per- 
sons whom  Dr.  Prichard  describes  as  '  morally  insane '  are  (for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary)  properly  so  designated ;  what  I  say  is,  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  commit  society  at  large  to  the  principle  that  any  disease  now 
discovered,  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered,  which  bears  such  an  analogy  to  that 
kind  and  degree  of  madness  which  produces  irresponsibility  as  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  is  of  itself  a  ground  for  exempting  persons  suffering  under  it 
from  all  criminal  responsibility.  When  Coke  and  Hale  wrote,  no  man  was 
considered  mad  unless  he  were  either  permanently  or  for  the  time  suffering 
under  some  of  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  the  disease  :  since  their  days 
the  subject  has  been  studied,  and  numberless  ramifications  of  the  same  disease 
have  been  discovered.     Would  it  be  wise  to  free  aU  madmen  from  criminal 
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responsibility  because  in  former  times  no  one  was  called  mad  unless  he  had  ceased 
to  be  responsible  ? 

"Such  a  doctrine  would  have  a  most  injurious  operation  upon  medical 
science ;  the  physician  would  be  biased  in  his  investigations  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  extending  criminal  irresponsibility  to  a  new  class  of  persons 
by  every  successive  discovery  of  a  new  form  of  disease,  and  he  mi^ht  be  placed 
in  the  unpleasant  dilemma  of  refusing  on  the  one  hand  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  or  on  the  other  of  absolving  people  quite  capable  of  self-control 
from  all  responsibility  for  their  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  would  become  altogether  uncertain.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
assign  any  intelligible  principle  for  the  award  of  punishments,  wlien  by  the 
mere  extension  of  an  old  name  to  a  new  class  of  symptoms  those  whom  most 
men  would  consider  as  the  most  atrocious  criminals  might  be  saved  from 
punishment.  Madness  and  criminal  irresponsibility  are,  in  fact,  cross  divisions 
which  coincide  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  but  by  no  means  exactly ;  and 
unless  the  principles  upon  which  the  different  classifications  proceed  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  endless  confusion  will  be  the  result. 

"  The  consequences  of  the  doctrine  that  the  disease,  and  not  the  results  of  the 
disease,  entitle  madmen  to  exemption  from  punishment  are  so  monstrous,  that 
when  stated  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  bold  enough  to  maintain  it. 

"  Monomaniacs  are  capable  of  acting  quite  rationally  upon  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, in  fact,  upon  all  subjects  except  those  which  they  connect  with  their 
delusion.  Now,  as  this  disease  may  affect  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  most  ordinary  murderer — a  man  who  murders  for  revenge 
or  for  plunder — happened  also  to  be  a  monomaniac  upon  some  subject  totally 
foreign  to  his  disease,  ought  he  on  proof  of  his  monomania  alone  to  be  ac- 
quitted ?  I  am  not  supposing  the  case  of  a  man  subject  to  phonomania  or 
to  pyromania,  but  that  of  a  person  committing  murder  from  the  commonest 
motives.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  had  been  shown  that  the  burglar  who  shot 
Mr.  Holiest  in  resisting  Ms  lawful  apprehension  had  at  one  time  of  his  life 
been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  would  that  fact  have  had  any  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  his  guilt  ?  Yet  if  we  are  to  regard  the  madness  and  not  the 
results  of  it  as  the  cause  of  the  exemption  given  to  people  in  this  condition, 
we  must  say  that  such  a  man  ought  to  have  been  acquitted. 

"  If  madness  were  allowed  per  se  to  constitute  irresponsibility  in  criminal 
cases,  our  criminal  law  would  form  a  complete  anomaly  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  our  system. 

"  Madness  does  not  invalidate  a  will  unless  the  testator  was,  by  reason  of 
his  madness,  unable  to  form  a  clear  determination  as  to  the  disposition  of  his 
property,  and  one  founded  on  a  correct  view  of  the  facts.  Madness  does 
not  necessarily  invalidate  a  contract,*  and  it  has  been  very  recently  determined 
in  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appealf  that  a  madman  is  not  as  such  an  incompetent 
witness.  In  that  case  Lord  Campbell  remarked,  '  Various  authorities  have 
been  referred  to  which  lay  down  the  law  that  a  person  non  compos  is  not  an 
admissible  witness.  In  what  sense  is  the  word  non  compos  employed  ?  If  a 
person  be  so  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath  he 
IS  not  admissible,  but  a  person  subject  to  a  considerable  amount  of  insane  de- 
lusion may  yet  be  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  capable  of  giviug  very 
material  evidence.' 

"  Since  all  the  disabilities  of  madmen  are  annexed  to  the  consequences  of 
their  disease  and  not  to  the  disease  itself,  and  are  extended  no  further  than 
those  consequences  extend,  why  should  not  their  responsibilities  follow  the 
same  rule  ?     I  cannot  but  think  that  both  Dr.  Hay  and  other  writers  upon 

*  "  Monchton  v.  Cameroux,  i  Exch.  17,  (in  the  Exchequer  Chamber)  ;  and  2 
Exch.  487."  t  ''Reg.  v.  Hill,  5  Cox,  259." 
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this  subject  have  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  considering  the  law  inconsistent  as 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  consequences  of  madness. 

"  'The  law/  says  Dr.  Ray,  'invalidates  a  madman's  contracts.  Why  does 
it  hold  him  responsible  for  his  crimes?'  and  he  quotes  with  approval  M. 
Georget's  remark,  '  Can  we  help  wondering  at  those  sentiments  of  Lord  Hale, 
who  seems  to  make  more  account  of  property  than  of  life?  No  excuse  for 
the  unfortunate  man  who  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness  commits  a  criminal 
offence,  whilst  civil  acts  are  to  be  invalidated  when  they  have  no  relation  to 
the  insane  impressions  that  may  have  influenced  his  conduct.' 

'•'  Facility  in  excusing  murder  is  a  strange  proof  of  regard  for  human  life ; 
but  in  fact  the  law  is  perfectly  consistent ;  it  only  places  madmen  under  the 
saine  disabilities  as  infants,  or  married  women,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Cer- 
tain conditions  of  mind  are  an  essential  element  of  a  contract,  and  certain  other 
conditions  are  essential  to  a  crime.  Prove  the  absence  of  such  essential 
conditions  in  either  case,  and  you  disprove  the  existence  of  the  crime  or  of  the 
contract. 

"  What  has  been  called  '  Moral  Insanity'  is  another  case  of  a  species  of 
madness  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  crime.  I  find 
the  following  case  in  Dr.  Prichard's  '  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity'  (pp. 
40,  41) :  Mr.  W.,  aged  about  40,  was  a  corn-dealer  and  baker,  and  a  man  of 
mild  and  retiring  disposition ;  steady  in  business,  regular  and  domestic  in  his 
habits,  highly  conscientious,  religious  without  ostentation,  correct  and  cautious 
m  his  conversation,  and  kind  and  benevolent  to  all  persons.  His  health  was 
considered  to  be  delicate,  but  he  was  never  ill,  and  avoided  great  exertion,  feeling 
himself  not  equal  to  it.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  had  several  children,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond.  He  experienced  some  severe  losses  in  his  business, 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  he  became  exceedingly  depressed. 
He  made  ^reat  efforts  to  recover  himself  from  his  despondency,  and  exerted 
himself  with  the  view  of  recovering  for  his  family  what  he  had  unavoidably 
lost.  He  was,  to  a  great  extent,  very  soon  rewarded  for  his  efforts.  It  was 
was  shortly  afterwards  observed  by  his  friends  that  his  increased  exertions  had 
improved  his  spirits,  which,  it  was  remarked,  had  become  much  more  elevated 
than  they  were  previous  to  his  depression.  He  now  began  to  extend  his  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  was  become  more  keen ;  he  displayed  more  acuteness  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  seldom  trusted  to  others  anything  he  could  accomplish 
himself,  and  he  was  ever  watchful  of  an  opportunity  to  make  purchases  or  to 
effect  sales  to  his  advantage.  Those  changes  in  his  habits  went  on  until  his 
character  of  industry  appeared  to  liis  friends  to  be  over  performed.  His  jour- 
neys became  more  frequent — he  slept  less — his  temper  grew  hasty  and  irritated 
— this  went  on  for  about  ten  months;  he  then  spent  his  evenings  away  from  home, 
became  discontented  with  his  domestic  arrangements,  took  to  the  use  of  stimu- 
lating liquors,  formed  improper  connections,  and  at  last  forsook  his  family  and 
his  business,  wandered  about  the  country,  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  subsist- 
ing by  the  meanest  artifices.     He  was  then  confined  in  a  madhouse. 

"  This  person  was  obviously  labouring  under  one  and  the  same  disease,  in 
different  degrees  of  intensity,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period.  Was  he 
equally  irresponsible  throughout  the  whole  time,  or  indeed  irresponsible  at  all  ? 
He  was  at  any  rate  during  part  of  the  time  under  his  own  command,  he  knew 
the  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  was  capable  no  doubt  of  being  acted  upon 
by  fear.  Is  the  law,  which  does  not  recognise  extreme  hunger  as  an  excuse  for 
theft,  or  the  deepest  sense  of  injury  as  an  excuse  for  revenge  (and  such  feelings 
are  as  involuntary  as  any  desires  arising  from  disease  can  be),  to  say  that 
because  a  man  does  not  choose  to  resist  a  nervous  twitching  desire  to  do  some- 
thing which  he  knoAvs  he  ought  not  to  do,  he  is  to  stand  excused  for  indulg- 
ing himself  ?  If  that  is  so,  we  must  wait  to  pmiish  crime  till  men  become 
criminals  without  motive.  If  in  a  fit  of  nervous  irritation,  caused  by  impatience 
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or  toothache,  a  man  were  to  shoot  dead  some  one  who  oifended  him,  would  he 
not  be  a  murderer  ?  If  so,  does  the  bare  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  man 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Prichard,  and  of  men  like  him,  was  produced  by  disease  which 
ultimately  might,  or  might  not,  deprive  him  of  reason,  put  him  beyond  the  pale 
of  responsibility  ? 

"  The  case  of  impulsive  insanity  furnishes  almost  stronger  instances  of  the 
impossibility  of  adopting  this  view.  It  is  said,  that  people  are  frequently  urged 
by  an  unaccountable  and  irresistible  impulse  to  kill  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  them.  I  do  not  the  least  deny  that  the  fact  may  be  so,  nor  that 
the  victims  of  such  an  impulse  ought  not  to  be  punished ;  but  if  the  prisoner 
is  acquitted,  it  must  be  because  the  impulse  is  irresistible,  because  the  act  is 
not  wilful — if  he  is  to  be  called  insane  it  must  be  because  the  impulse  is  unac- 
countable ;  for  I  suppose  no  one  would  hesitate  to  say  that  a  person  haying 
an  unaccountable  but  resistible  longing  to  kill,  would  be  as  fairly  described 
as  subject  to  impulsive  insanity  as  if  the  impulse  were  irresistible.  Thus 
the  guilt  turns  upon  the  wilfulness  of  the  act,  and  not  upon  the  sanity  of  the 
prisoner. 

"  There  may  have  been  many  instances  of  irresistible  impulses  of  this  kind, 
though  I  fear  there  is  a  disposition  to  confound  them  with  unresisted  impulses, 
but  there  have  also  been  many  in  which  they  have  been  successfully  resisted. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Prichard  quotes  several  from  Esquirol  and  Pinel.  That  such  per- 
sons may  have  been  suffering  under  the  disease  of  insanity  I  can  well  under- 
stand ;  why  they  should  be  less  responsible  than  people  exposed  to  any  other 
temptation  I  do  not  understand.  The  totally  unreasonable  and  unaccountable 
wish  to  commit  murder  and  suicide  may  range  from  a  mere  passing  and  mo- 
mentary fancy  up  to  an  uncontrollable  passion.  Now  since  all  these  are  but 
different  degrees  of  the  same  disease,  if  it  is  the  disease  that  makes  the  irre- 
sponsibility, acts  done  at  the  suggestion  of  any  the  least  of  these  impulses 
ought  not  to  be  punished.  If  it  is  their  irresistible  character  that  excuses 
them,  then  there  are  cases  in  which  madmen  ought  to  be  punished. 

"  Many  persons  who  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  no  madmen 
ought  under  any  circumstances  to  be  punished  by  law,  nevertheless  maintain 
that  persons  subject  to  insane  delusions  should  not  be  punished  for  acts  done 
in  consequence  of  those  delusions,  and  complain  of  the  harshness  of  the  law 
in  requiring  anything  further  in  order  to  justify  a  prisoner's  acquittal  than  proof 
of  the  fact  that  he  labours  under  an  insane  delusion.  Thus,  Dr.  Prichard 
quotes  with  approval  M.  Georget's  opinion,  that  '  Partial  Insanity,  or  Mono- 
mania, excludes  the  idea  of  criminality  and  responsibility,  and  takes  away  from 
the  affected  person  all  responsibility  for  his  actions,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  illusions  under  wliich  he  may  labour ;'  but  with 
respect  to  what  he  has  called  moral  insanity,  he  (Dr.  Prichard)  expresses 
some  doubt.  And  Dr.  Ray  argues  to  the  same  effect,  upon  the  foUowiug 
grounds  :* 

"  1st.  Amid  the  chaos  of  the  sentiments  and  passions  produced  by  moral 
mania,  the  power  of  the  intellect  must  necessarily  suffer,  and  instead  of  accu- 
rately weighing  and  examining  the  suggestions  of  the  moral  powers,  it  is  iuflu- 
enced  by  motives  which  may  be  rational  enough,  but  which  would  never  have 
been  adopted  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 

"  2nd.  Because  the  real  character  of  his  acts  being  misconceived,  he  does  not 
associate  them  with  their  ordinary  moral  relations. 

"  3rd.  Because  no  fear  of  punishment  restrauis  him  from  committing  crimi- 
nal acts,  for  he  is  totally  unconscious  of  violating  any  penal  laws. 

*'  Dr.  Prichard  and  Dr.  Taylor  have  carried  tliis  doctrine  a  step  further,  by 

*  ''E-ay,  Med.  Jur.  Insau.,  pp.  234,  235.  Dr.  Ray's  arguments  point  rather  at 
moral  insanity  than  at  monomania,  but  he  seems  to  consider  that  the  same  reasons 
apply  to  both  cases." 
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proving  tliat  the  connexion  wLicli  subsists  in  the  minds  of  madmen  between 
their  delusions  and  their  actions  is  so  arbitrary  and  illogical,  that  if  it  is  once 
proved  that  a  man  has  a  delusion,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  any  crime  that 
he  may  commit  may  or  may  not  be  connected  M-ith  it. 

"  Thus  Dr.  Taylor  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  some  insane  delusion 
respecting  windmills,  and  passed  his  whole  time  inwatcliiug  them.  His  friends 
removed  him  to  a  place  where  there  were  no  windmills,  in  hopes  that  the  fancy 
would  wear  out.  He  shortly  after  enticed  a  child  into  a  wood,  and  mangled  it 
frightfully  in  attempting  to  mm-der  it.  The  connexion  between  the  murder 
and  the  delusion  was,  that  the  madman  thought  that  he  might  perhaps,  as  a 
pmiishment,  be  taken  to  some  place  where  there  were  windmills. 

"  Erom  this  and  similar  instances  it  would  appear,  that,  if  we  are  to  admit 
this  doctrine  at  all,  we  must  admit  it  to  the  extent  of  allowing  all  persons  to 
go  unpunished  who  are  afflicted  by  any  insane  delusion.  I  will  proceed  to 
consider  that  proposal. 

"  The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  seem  to  me  to  be  very  fairly  represented  by 
Dr.  Ray,  but  they  are  liable  to  the  objection,  that  tliey  prove,  not  that  there 
is  some  peculiar  reason  for  the  exemption  from  punishment  of  persons  under 
delusions,  but  that  as  the  law  now  stands  the  existence  of  insane  delusions  will 
generally  entitle  a  man  to  an  acquittal,  because  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
show  either  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or  does  not  know  that  it 
is  wrong. 

"  The  existence  of  an  insane  delusion  may  in  most  cases  entitle  a  prisoner  to 
an  acquittal,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  put  cases  in  which  it  would  not  do  so, 
and  in  which  it  ought  not  to  do  so.  Men  sometimes  act  consistently,  as  if 
their  delusions  were  true.  Sucli  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Greenwood  (3  B.  C.  C. 
444),  who  was  a  barrister,  and  chairman  of  quarter  sessions.  He  disinherited 
his  brother,  under  an  insane  delusion  that  he  had  attempted  to  poison  him. 
Suppose  Mr.  G.  had  been  a  notoriously  wicked  person,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  delusion  had  mui-dered  his  brother,  which  of  Dr.  Eay's  arguments 
would  apply  to  his  case  ?  The  man  acts  precisely  as  he  probably  would  have 
acted  had  the  facts  been  real.  He  may  well  associate  them  with  their  ordinary 
moral  relations,  for  I  suppose  the  case  of  a  man  habituated  to  crime.  He  may 
be  conscious  that  he  is  violating  the  law,  and  may  be  careless  whether  he  does 
so  or  not. 

"  I  am  I  own  at  a  loss  for  any  argument  in  favour  of  exempting  persons 
under  insane  delusions  from  punishment,  except  arguments  to  which  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  law  allow  their  full  weight. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  view  of  the  law  was  taken  by  Lord  Erskine 
in  Hadjield's  case,  and  by  the  present  Attorney-General  in  his  hardly  less  cele- 
brated defence  of  M'Naughten.  I  think  that  neither  of  these  cases  affords  a 
real  foundation  for  such  an  opinion.  Lord  j6b/://^<?  said  to  the  juiy,  'You 
will  have  to  decide  whether  you  attribute  it(Hadfield's  crime)  wholly  to  mischief 
and  malice,  or  wholly  to  insanity,  or  to  the  one  mixing  itself  with  the  other. 
If  you  find  it  attributable  to  mischief  and  malice  o)di/,  let  the  man  die.  If  you 
consider  it  as  conscious  mischief  and  malice  mixing  itself  with  insanity,  I  leave 
him  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  to  say  how  he  is  to  he  dealt  with.  It  is  a  question, 
too  difficult  for  me'  It  is  a  question,  however,  which  must  be  dealt  with,  and  I 
think  that  the  illustration  I  have  given  shows  that  the  manner  in  which  those 
who  would  make  every  insane  delusion  a  justification  for  crime  propose  to  deal 
with  it,  is  unsatisfactory. 

"  In  Sir  A.  Cockburn's  speech  on  the  trial  of  M'Naughten — a  speech  which  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  praise — delusion  was  no  doubt  relied  upon 
as  proof  of  the  prisoner's  irresponsibility,  but  the  argument  was  not  that  delu- 
sion per  se  and  in  all  cases  \vas  a  complete  answer  to  a  charge  of  murder, 
but  that  it  was  strong  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
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prisoner  to  say  whether  the  particular  act  in  question  were  riglit  or  wrong. 
Man,  argues  Sir  A.  Cockbiim,  has  intellectual  and  moral  faculties — tliey  act 
througli  tlie  brain ;  when  tliere  is  disease  of  the  brain  their  action  is  disar- 
ranged ;  and  he  concludes,  '  the  uiistake  existing  in  ancient  times,  whieli  the 
light  of  modern  science  has  dispelled,  lay  in  supposing  that  in  order  that  a 
man  should  be  mad — incapable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong,  or  of  exer- 
cisiug  that  self-control  and  dominion  without  which  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  would  become  vague  and  useless,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  exhibit 
those  symptoms  which  would  amount  to  total  prostration  of  the  intellect ; 
whereas  modern  science  has  incontrovertibly  established  that  any  one  of  these 
intellectual  and  moral  functions  of  the  mind  may  be  subject  to  separate  disease, 
and  thereby  the  man  may  be  rendered  the  victim  of  the  most  fearful  delusions, 
the  slave  of  uncontrollable  impulses,  impelling,  or  rather  compelling  him  to  the 
commission  of  acts  such  as  that  which  has  given  rise  to  the  case  now  under 
your  consideration.' 

"The  Attorney-General's  position,  in  short,  is  that  a  man  may  be  subject  to 
delusions  which,  without  depriving  him  of  all  his  moral  or  intellectual  powers, 
may  prevent  acts  done  under  their  influence  from  being  wilful,  or  from  being 
malicious.  This  no  one  doubts,  but  this  is  a  very  different  position  from  the 
position  that  the  presence  of  any  insane  delusion  whatever  will  have  that  effect. 

"  Since  many  persons  may  be  mad,  and  many  persons  may  be  subject  to  de- 
lusions, who  would  nevertlieless  be  fitting  subjects  for  the  punishments  of  the 
law,  it  remains  only  to  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  the 
existing  law.  How  would  it  adapt  itself  to  the  various  forms  of  madness 
which  may  be  given  in  evidence  under  a  plea  of  not  guilty  !  I  think  that  on 
fair  consideration  it  will  appear  that  it  approves  itself  to  common  sense,  and  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  general  scheme  and  principles  of  legislation. 

"The  result  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  fifteen  Judges  in  answer  to  the 
Questions  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1843,  illustrated  by  the  authorities  which 
I  have  cited,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  is  briefly  this :: — 
That  certain  states  of  mind  are  indispensable  elements  of  crime.  That  the 
existence  of  any  disease  tending  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption  that  such  states 
of  mind  exist  where  cei-tain  acts  have  been  done,  may  oe  given  in  evidence. 
That  unless  the  evidence  goes  to  the  length  of  rebutting  the  presumption  of 
those  states  of  mind,  it  is  not  enough  to  entitle  the  party  accused  to  an  acquit- 
tal. In  short,  the  inflexible  rule  of  law  is,  that  in  every  case,  without  exception, 
a  wilful  and  malicious  murderer  (mad  or  sane)  is  to  be  punished. 

"  What  constitutes  malice  is  a  question  for  the  Judge  :  the  existence  of  the 
facts  from  which  the  Judge  is  to  infer  malice  is  a  question  for  the  jur;y-.  Now 
the  state  of  mind  from  which  the  Judge  will  infer  malice  is  a  state  in  which 
the  prisoner  is  not  prevented  by  any  mental  disease  from  knowing  that  the 
particular  act  in  question  is  wrong. 

"  Some  persons  of  great  authority — amongst  others  Lord  Brougham — have 
said  that  wrong  means  illegal.  I  think  that  if  the  Judges  had  meant  illegal 
they  would  have  said  illegal ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  b;y-  the  circum- 
stance that  most  of  them  give  a  reason  for  using  the  word  wrong  in  preference 
to  the  word  illegal ;  wliich  reason  is,  that,  if  the  question  were  whether  the 
prisoner  knew  that  the  act  was  illegal,  the  jury  would  be  led  to  suppose  that 
actual  knowledge  of  the  law  was  necessary,  whereas  the  law  presumes  such 
knowledge  conclusively.  What,  then,  is  the  precise  meaning  of  a  man's  being 
disabled  oy  mental  disease  from  knowing  that  a  specific  act  is  wrong  ? 

"  Each  member  of  this  sentence  requires  attention. 

"1st.  The  person  must  be  disabled.  The  law  asserts  that  certain  acts  are 
wrong,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  act  npon  a  different  opinion  he  must  take 
the  consequence.  Mere  ignorance  or  mere  difference  of  opinion  with  the  legis- 
lator is  no  justification.     Moreover,  it  is  the  ability  wliicli  the  law  looks  to. 
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and  not  the  actual  knowledge.  That  is  to  say,  the  man  must  be  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  steadily  view,  and  pass  a 
iudgment  agreeing  with  the  judgment  of  the  law,  upon  the  quality  of  the  act 
before  him.  A  man  may  know  that  an  act  is  right,  or  think  that  it  is  right, 
and  yet  be  perfectly  able  to  know  that  the  law  thinks  it  wrong ;  and  if  he  is  so 
circumstanced  he  is  responsible  to  the  law  notwithstandmg  his  private  opinion, 
for  the  law  tolerates  no  acts  done  in  opposition  to  it,  however  honestly. 

"  He  must  be  disabled  by  mental  disease.  It  is  not  any  disability  that  will 
be  enough.  A  man  may  be  disabled  by  passion  or  by  prejudice  from  following 
the  reasoning  of  the  law ;  but  unless  it  is  mental  disease  which  so  disables 
him,  either  by  weakening  his  intellectual  powers  generally,  or  by  introducing 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case  delusions  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
his  accurately  judging  whether  the  proposed  act  is  wrong,  he  will  not  be 
excused. 

"  His  disability  must  refer  to  the  specific  act.  It  must  be  observed  that  it 
is  not  required  that  the  prisoner  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong.  This  limitation  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Judges 
from  the  Scotch  law.  In  Alison's*  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law,  it  is  said, 
*  The  great  characteristic  of  insanity  which  originates  in  the  general  case,  in 
an  excessive  turning  of  the  mind  to  its  own  affairs,  consists  in  an  alienation  of 
reason  with  reference  to  itself,  and  in  the  illusions  under  which  it  labours, 
and  the  chimeras  it  has  nourished  in  regard  to  its  own  concerns.  Tew  men 
are  mad  about  others,  or  things  in  general, — many  about  themselves.  Although, 
therefore,  the  pannel  understands  perfectly  the  distinction  between  ri^ht  and 
wrong,  yet,  if  he  labours,  as  is  generally  the  case,  under  an  illusion  and  decep- 
tion as  to  his  own  particular  case,  is  thereby  disabled  from  applying  it  cor- 
rectly to  his  own  conduct,  he  is  in  that  state  of  mental  alienation  which  renders 
him  not  criminally  answerable  for  his  actions.' 

"  He  must  be  disabled  from  knowing  that  the  act  is  wrong.  It  is  upon  this 
word  that  the  greatest  questions  have  arisen,  I  have  before  remarked  upon 
the  reasons  w^hy  the  difficulties  which  have  been  connected  with  it  appear  to 
me  to  be  exaggerated.  I  will  now  attempt  to  show,  that  without  any  theory 
of  morality  at  all,  or  in  connexion  with  any  such  theory  whatever,  a  very  dis- 
tinct sense  may  be  attached  to  this  wora,  and  very  distinct  questions  raised 
upon  it  for  a  jury.  It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  wrong  means 
that  which  the  law,  and  not  that  which  the  prisoner  considers  wrong.  If  it 
were  not  so,  a  man  not  believing  in  morality  at  all  could  not  be  protected  by 
any  amount  of  madness,  for  as  he  did  not  believe  in  wrong  when  he  was  sane, 
he  could  not  be  prevented  from  perceiving  tliat  an  action  was  wrong  by  mad- 
ness. Speaking  with  reference  to  any  rule  whatever,  I  think  that  in  common 
language  there  would  be  a  distinction  between  an  irregular  and  a  wrong  act. 
The  one  violates  the  letter,  and  the  other  the  spirit  of  the  rule.  If,  in  work- 
ing a  multiplication  sum,  a  person  were,  instead  of  multiplying  7  by  7,  to 
write  7  7's  m  a  line  and  add  them  up,  he  would  act  irregularly ;  if  he  were  to 
compute  them  to  amount  to  50,  he  would  act  wrongly. 

"  A  somewhat  analogous  distinction,  I  think,  obtains  between  what  is 
merely  illegal  and  what  is  wrong.  A  man  may  be  said  to  act  illegally  who 
does  some  act  whicli  violates  the  letter  of  the  law.  If  he  acts  illegally,  know- 
ing but  disregarding  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Legislator  to  make  the 
law,  he  does  wrong. 

"  Thus,  if  a  man  had  just  a  sufficient  glimmer  of  reason  left  to  remember  as  a 
fact  that  people  were  hanged  for  murder,  but  not  enough  to  know  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  murder  which  make  it  criminal,  namely,  the  distress 
and  insecurity  wliich  it  causes,  I  think  that  he  might  well  be  said  to  be  dis- 
abled by  disease  from  knowing  that  murder  was  wrong.     Upon  any  theory  of 

•  "Page  465." 
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morality  whatever,  tlie  circumstances  which  surround  an  act  give  that  act  its 
moral  cliaractcr,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  enough  of  these  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  reasons  of  the  law  in  forbidding  the  act,  is  surely  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing  from  the  vestiges  of  memory  which  would  suggest  that  the  act  was 
forbidden. 

"  Some  acquaintance  with  the  reasons  of  the  law  is  presumed  continually 
in  its  administration.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  maxim  that  the  law  is  the  per- 
fection of  reason,  and  that  what  is  no  reason  is  no  law,  would  be  a  mere  boast, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  law  of  contracts  and  of  wrongs — the 
law  Avhich  regidates  the  common  transactions  of  life — has  grown  up  from  the 
rational  amplification  of  various  elementary  principles  and  rules.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  presumed  that  the  criminal  law  is  not  a  mere  set  of  iron  regula- 
tions punishing  all  who  violate  them,  without  regard  to  any  other  reason  for 
doing  so  than  the  sic  volo  sic  jiibeo  of  irresponsible  power,  but  a  system  Jaid 
down  for  the  government  of  rational  beings,  whose  responsibility  depends 
upon  their  possession  of  such  an  amount  of  reason  as  may  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  grounds  of  some  of  those  obvious  enactments,  without  wliich 
no  society  ever  existed. 

"  I  think  that  the  word  wrong  is  thus  understood  by  juries  in  general.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  be  more  explicit,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
following  would  be  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  question  proposed  to 
them, — Was  the  prisoner  prevented  by  mental  disease  from  appreciating  the 
reasons  for  which  the  law  has  forbidden  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused,  or 
from  applying  them  to  his  own  case  ? 

"  Applying  the  rule  of  law  thus  interpreted  to  the  various  cases  which  may 
arise,  I  think  it  will  be  approved  of  by  common  sense,  and  I  much  doubt 
whether  any  other  would.  To  take  the  vexed  questions  of  what  are  called 
moral  and  impulsive  insanity :  Can  any  course  be  suggested  more  reasonable 
than  that  of  saying,  Let  these  strange  impulses  be  shown  to  be  as  they  are 
often  called  irresistible,  and  they  shall  exempt  the  subject  of  them  from  punish- 
ment, because  the;^  sustain  a  traverse  of  the  averment  in  the  indictment  that 
the  act  done  was  wilful  ? 

"  If  the  law  is  to  rest  satisfied  with  proof,  not  of  an  irresistible,  but  merely 
of  an  unresisted  impulse,  it  gives  a  sanction  to  aU  sorts  of  crime,  yet  the 
person  is  as  undeniably  under  the  impulse  of  disease  when  he  feels  a  resistible 
as  when  he  feels  an  irresistible  impulse.  To  illustrate  this,  I  would  refer  to 
the  case,  which  is  still  fresh  in  general  recollection,  of  Mrs.  Brough.  Let  us 
consider  how  far  the  public  would  have  been  satisfied  if  that  case  had  been 
determined  upon  the  ground  that  any  person  suffering  under  insanity  was  to 
be  acquitted.  I  assume  hypotheticaUy  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  these — 
as  at  any  rate  they  well  may  have  been, — That  the  woman,  being  unfaithful  to 
her  husband,  thought  of  murdering  her  children  from  a  sort  of  Medea-like 
fury,  and  that  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  acting  on  an  excited  brain  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  that  thought  being  transmuted  into  action ;  in  short, 
that  if  she  had  either  been  chaste  or  healthy  the  act  would  not  have  been 
done.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  question  for  the  jury  on  this  state  of  facts 
would  be,  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  act  was  volun- 
tary ?  If  the  law  were  altered,  the  question  would  have  been,  had  disease 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  act  ?  This  mode  of  treating  the  case  would 
have  prevented  the  question  as  to  vfhether  the  impulse  was  irresistible  from 
being  even  raised.  The  law  having  declared  that  any  insane  impulse  should 
be  a  justification,  the  only  question  would  have  been  the  existence  of  sucli  an 
impulse.  As  it  was,  the  verdict  gave  ^-round  to  many  criticisms,  even  though 
it  was  in  effect  that  the  impulse  was  irresistible.  Suppose  the  result  of  the 
trial  had  only  been  to  show  that  there  v/as  such  an  impulse,  what  would  have 
been  the  feeling  on  the  subject  ? 
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"  Apply  the  law  as  it  stands  to  the  case  of  insane  delusions.  Bellingham,  I  will 
suppose  (for  in  all  these  cases  I  assume  the  facts  merely  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration), shot  Mr.  Perceval,  because  he  was  under  an  insane  delusion  that  Mr. 
Windham  had  injured  him,  and  under  a  sane  delusion  that  the  person  at 
whom  lie  had  fired  was  Mr.  Windham.  A  verdict  of  not  guilty,  under  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  Avould  have  been  equivalent  to  saying,  the  disease  in 
Bellingham's  mind,  which  produced  the  delusion,  extended  so"  far  that  he  was 
incapable  of  understanding  that  the  law  wonld  regard  him  as  causing  a  public 
and  private  calamity,  and  as  setting  a  bad  example.  A  verdict  of  not  guilty 
under  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  new  law,  would  be  consistent  with  a  state 
of  the  prisoner's  mind,  affording  as  little  excuse  for  what  he  did  as  his  mistake 
as  to  the  identity  of  his  victim. 

"  Or  take  the  case  of  Hadfield.  Hadfield  thought  that  he  was  our  Lord ; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  that  he  should  die ;  that  he 
ought  not  to  kill  himself;  that  firing  at  George  III.,  or  in  his  direction,  he 
should  be  hanged,  and  that  the  world  would  be  saved. 

"  Interpret  wronr)  in  this  case  to  mean  illegal,  and  Hadfield  could  not  have 
been  acquitted.  The  very  reason  of  his  conduct  was,  that  his  act  was  illegal, 
and  that  he  should  be  punished  for  it ;  and  yet  if  he  were  punished  it  is  hard 
to  say  who  ought  to  be  acquitted.  The  verdict  of  not  guilty  actually  returned 
amounted  to  this.  True  it  is,  that  Hadfield  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and 
knew  that  he  was  breaking  the  law,  but  his  delusions  introduced  into  his  mind 
a  set  of  considerations — sun-ounded  the  act  he  was  doing  with  a  set  of  circum- 
stances, which  entirely  prevented  his  estimating  its  character, 

"Upon  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  that  Belling- 
liam  was  rightly  punished  (though,  in  fact,  his  trial  was  unjust,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Judge  to  postpone  it  for  the  collection  of  evidence),  and  that 
Hadfield  was  rightly  acquitted.  Could  any  course  except  that  adopted  by  the 
law  have  secured  th'^at  result  ? 

"A  suggestion,  originating,  according  to  Mr.  Prichard,  with  the  German  jurist 
Hoffbauer,  has  been  made,  that  the  delusion  should,  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
])e  considered  as  real ;  and  that  principle  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  adopted  by 
the  fourteen  Judges  in  their  juclgment  referred  to  above.  '  If  a  person,'  ask 
the  Lords,  *  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts,  commits  an  offence 
in  consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused  ?'  The  Judges  answer,  *  assum- 
ing that  he  labours  under  such  partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in  other  re- 
spects insane,  we  think  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to 
responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were 
real.'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Judges  do  not  say  that  the  existence  of  an 
insane  delusion,  which,  if  real,  would  not  justify  the  act  done,  may  not  be  evi- 
dence to  go  to  the  jury  on  the  question  as  to  Avhether  the  prisoner  knew  that 
the  act  he  was  doing  was  wrong.  Great  injustice  might  be  done  to  prisoners 
if  this  were  not  so. 

"  At  the  last  Summer  Assizes  at  Derby,  a  man  was  tried  for  murdering  his 
child.  It  was  proved  that  he  believed  that  God  had  ordered  him  to  do  so ; 
and  he  accordingly  did  it  without  concealment,  but  with  every  possible  instance 
of  contrivance  and  premeditation.  Whether,  if  the  delusion  had  been  the  fact, 
he  would  not  have  been  still  punishable  inforo  Jmmano,  is  an  extremely  doubt- 
ful question.  Persons  with  a  settled  sane  conviction  of  such  a  doctrine — as 
was  the  case  with  the  Thugs — were  punished  for  what  they  did  in  consequence 
of  it ;  but  that  such  a  delusion  would  or  might  introduce  circumstances  into 
the  case,  which  would  interfere  with  the  estimate  which  the  prisoner  would 
form  of  the  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  caunot  be  doubted,  and  a  jury 
might  very  naturally  say,  a  man  under  such  a  delusion  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand  that  his  action  fell  within  the  scope  of  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  the  Legislature  to  forbid  the  murder. 
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"  The  law  as  it  at  present  stands  affords  the  insane  every  immunity  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  society ;  for  though  mere  proof  of  the  existence  of 
some  insane  delusion,  or  of  what  are  called  the  moral  and  impulsive  forms  of 
insanity,  will  not  per  se  justify  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  yet  it  will  in  general 
raise  such  a  presumption  that  the  prisoner  did  not  know  that  the  particular  act 
of  which  he  was  accused  was  wrong,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of 
express  malice,  the  jury  will  generally  acquit  upon  that  ground. 

"  In  BuranelWs  case— ix\!^hi  at  the  Marcli  Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey — ^many 
instances  of  singularity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  were  given  in 
evidence,  and  it  was  proved  that  he  laboured  under  a  positive  delusion  as  to 
the  symptoms  of  a  particular  complaint  by  which  he  was  afflicted.  There  were, 
however,  circumstances  in  the  case  which  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  man  whom  he  put  to  death.  He  was  accordingly  convicted 
and  executed.  If  he  had  killed  some  one  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  *and 
entii-ely  without  apparent  motive,  those  circumstances,  coupled  with  the  strange- 
ness of  his  conduct  and  the  delusion  of  wliich  he  was  the  victim,  would  in  all 
probability  have  procured  his  acquittal. 

*'  I  could  hardly  find  an  instance  wliich  illustrates  more  clearly  the  position 
for  which  I  am  contending ;  namely,  that  however  the  burden  of  proof  may  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation  be  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  ultimately  solved  is  and  ought  to  be,  was  the  prisoner  able  to  know 
that  the  act  he  was  doing  was  wrong  ?  The  various  misunderstandings  which 
have  taken  place  upon  this  subject  mostly  arise  from  confounding  together  the 
thing  to  be  proved,  and  the  means  of  proving  it. 

"  No  doubt  proof  of  insanity  generally,  or  of  insane  delusion  specially,  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  irresponsibility ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dence merely,  and  evidence  of  the  effect  of  which  the  jury  is  the  proper  jud^e, 
and  wliatever  faults  may  be  found  with  juries,  no  one  will  charge  them  with 
giving  too  little  weight  to  such  evidence. 

"I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  put  a  case  of  a  person  who  wilfully  and 
maliciously  commits  a  crime  whom  the  public  would  not  wish  to  punish, 'if  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  before  them.  I  doubt  whether  any  course 
of  proceeding  could  make  a  nearer  approach  than  is  made  by  the  present  rides 
of  law  to  the  provision  of  means  for  the  punishment  of  all  such  persons,  and 
the  exemption  of  all  others. 

"It  is  now  an  admitted  principle  of  jurisprudence  that  the  object  of  punish- 
ment is  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  that  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  that  ten- 
dency it  is  an  evil.  The  rules  of  law  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of 
madmen  are_  in  entire  agreement  with  this  principle,  for  it  is  notorious  that 
mad  people  in  general  are  as  much  acted  upon  by  fear  as  those  who  are  sane, 
as  to  those  acts  which  are  in  any  way  under  their  own  control.  The  cumiing 
with  which  they  will  often  conceal  their  insanity  when  examined  on  commissions 
of  lunacy  proves  this  conclusively.*  The  law  as  it  now  stands  recognises  in 
their  case  the  distinction  that  it  would  be  useless  to  punish  them  for  acts  of 
which  they  camiot  appreciate  the  criminahty,  because  for  such  acts  they  would 
not  anticipate  punishment.  A  man,  for  example,  might  abstain  from  mm-der 
because  he  might  suppose  that  he  would  be  hanged  for  it;  but  that  would  not 
induce  him  to  abstain  from  breaking  crockery,  yet  he  might  be  under  a  delu- 

*  "When  Martin,  the  incendiary  of  York  Minster,  was  to  be  tried,  various 
inmates  of  a  madhouse  were  tallcing  over  his  case.  One  of  them  remarked, 
'  Oh,  they  cannot  punish  him  ;  he  is  one  of  us. '  I  have  somewhere  read  of  a 
madman  who  tried  desperately  to  kill  his  keeper,  and  on  being  overpowered 
cried  out,    *  I  will  murder  you  yet ;  they  can't  hang  me  for  it ;  I  am  mad  !' 

"  In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  13th  March,  1843,  on  this  subject. 
Lord  Brougham  said,  that  Sir  H.  Halford  had  told  him  that  madmen  were  as 
much,  if  not  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  fear  than  others." 
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sioii  that  lie  \vas  breaking  crockery  when,  in  fact,  he  was  killing  another  man. 
So,  too,  it  would  be  useless  to  punish  a  man  for  an  act  which  though  in  fact 
wrong  he  could  not  recognise  as  such  on  account  of  delusion.  If  a  man  fancied 
that  God  had  ordered  him  to  put  another  person  to  death,  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment would  deter  him  but  slightly,  if  the  delusion  were  strong,  probably  not  at 
all ;  for  the  mere  fear  of  pam  or  of  death  has  less  deterring  influence  over 
persons  contemplating  crime,  than  the  fear  of  that  universal  and  solemnly- 
pronounced  disapproval  of  which  an  ignominious  death  is  the  outward  and 
visible  sign.  In  the  case  which  I  have  supposed,  this  element  of  punishment 
would  be  qidte  wanting,  for  the  man  would  say,  '  If  they  knew  the  true  quality 
of  my  action,  they  would  approve  of  it.  They  put  me  to  death  not  for 
what  I  have  done,  but  for  something  else  which  they  falsely  suppose  me  to 
have  done.' 

"  It  has  been  ingeniously  argued,  that  the  punishment  of  the  sane  is  enough 
to  deter  from  crime  both  sane  and  insane,  and  that  upon  this  ground  madmen 
might  be  exempted  from  punishment, 

"  Nothing  so  entirely  weakens  the  force  of  any  course  of  conduct  as  capri- 
cious exceptions  resting  on  no  principle.  Suppose  it  were  enacted  that  out  of 
1000  persons  convicted  only  999  should  be  punished,  and  that  every  man  on 
conviction  should  draw  lots  for  the  chance,  would  not  the  most  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  tell  us  that  such  an  enactment  would  diminish  enor- 
mously the  preventive  effects  of  the  law  ?  The  impHed  confession,  that  criminal 
law  is  only  conventionally  and  traditionally  necessary,  that  it  is  to  be  put  into 
execution  as  reluctantly  as  possible,  that  crimes  are  not  of  much  real  importance, 
but  that  to  satisfy  existing  prejudices  they  must  be  punished,  would  go  far  to 
destroy  the  moral  force  of  any  law  whatever.  I  can  see  nothing  but  a  less 
glaring  form  of  this  error  in  the  proposal  to  free  all  madmen  from  responsibility ; 
surely  the  proper  course  is  not  to  snatch  at  an  excuse  for  freeing  a  whole  class 
from  punishment,  but  to  ascertain  dispassionately  the  reasons  which  make  it 
inexpedient  to  punish  most  of  the  members  of  that  class,  to  extend  impunity 
to  those  to  whom  those  reasons  apply,  and  to  no  others.  This  course  the  law 
at  present  adopts ;  can  any  other  be  suggested  which  would  not  involve  it  in 
gross  injustice  and  inhumanity,  or  commit  it  to  metaphysical  and  medical 
propositions  of  the  truth  of  which  it  has  no  special  means  of  judging?" 


CLAIM  OF  PRIOKITY  IN  THE  REFORMATION  OF  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE.* 

In  the  last  January  number  of  this  Journal,  p.  72,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
our  previously  strongly  expressed  conviction  that  to  Pincl  is  due  all  the  glory 
of  having  transformed  the  abode  of  the  lunatic  from  a  dungeon  to  a  drawing- 
room  or  library.  (January,  1854,  p.  152.)  We  then  alluded  to  our  sentiments 
upon  this  well  known  fact  in  the  history  of  Psychological  Science,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  counter-claim  recently  advanced  by  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  on 
behalf  of  a  comparatively  obscure  psychologist,  M.  Daquin,  of  Chambery.  To 
that  claim  we  gave  the  respect  and  attention  to  which  we  deemed  it  entitled 
from  the  high  reputation  of  its  advocate.  A  descendant,  however,  of  the  great 
Pinel  has  come  forward  to  challenge  the  statements  of  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont. 
Dr.  C.  Pinel  vindicates  the  title  of  his  illustrious  ancestor  to  the  exalted 
and  glorious  position  hitherto  accorded  to  him  by  his  contemporaries  and  by 
posterity. 

Justice  to  the  memory  of  Pinel,  and  to  the  filial  vindication  thereof  by  liis 

*  "  De  la  R^fonne  de  Traitement  des  Ali^ues."      Par  Dr.  C.  Pinel,  Neveu. 
pp.  16.     Paris  :  1855. 
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nephew,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  the  great  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion in  the  history  of  psychological  medicine,  require  that  we  should  fully  give 
the  refutation  of  a  statement  to  which  we  had,  it  seems,  lent  some  weight  by 
the  space  we  devoted  thereto  on  the  occasion  above-mentioned.  Daquin,  says 
M.  Brierrc  de  Boismont,  published  his  "  Medico-Philosophical  Treatise  upon 
Insanity"  at  Chambery  in  1791,  and  at  Paris  in  1792.  Pinel's  treatise, 
having  a  similar  title,  was  published  in  1801.  The  interval  of  ten  years  was 
surely  enough  to  have  established  the  claim  to  priority,  it  may  plausibly  be 
urged. 

Two  essential  elements  of  the  controversy  have,  however,  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  detcrmming  the  dispute.  Pirst,  the  matter  of  fact :  second,  the  nature 
of  the  views  propounded  by  the  respective  authors.  By  the  help  of  Dr.  C. 
Pinel  we  shall  enlighten  our  readers  on  these  two  primary  branches  of -the 
inquiry. 

1.  Pinel,  in  1783,  was  in  charge  of  the  inmates  of  the  Maison  de  Sante  of 
Dr.  Belhomme,  where  he  had  already,  on  a  small  scale,  put  in  practice  those 
reforms  which  he  subsequently  carried  out  more  extensively  in  the  Bicetre ; 
he  was  at  the  same  time  chief  editor  of  the  Gazette  de  Sante,  in  which  he  had 
inserted  numerous  articles  upon  the  treatment  of  the  insane ;  in  1789,  he 
published  therein  an  article  more  especially  inculcating  the  moral  treatment  of 
insanity.  Before  the  first  revolution,  he  had  communicated  to  the  SocietS 
Royale  de  Medecine  an  essay  on  the  classification  and  moral  treatment  of  luna- 
tics ;  in  1790,  Pinel  successfully  competed  for  a  prize  oifered  by  the  same 
learned  body  for  an  essay  upon  similar  subjects ;  in  1790,  he  also  inserted  ia 
the  Journal  Gratuit  de  Sante  the  history  of  a  case  of  erotic  melancholia  cured 
by  gardening,  bathing,  &c. ;  in  1791,  he  published  in  the  journal,  La  Medecine 
eclairee  par  les  Sciences  Physiques,  observations  upon  suicidal  melancholy  and 
its  treatment  by  moral  means.  Towards  the  end  of  1792,  Pinel's  celebrity  in 
the  department  of  psychological  medicine  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Physician  to  the  Bicetre,  where  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  liberate  fifty 
of  its  manacled  inmates.  Venly  tliis  was  the  fait  accompli/  in  the  very  same 
year  that  Daquin  was  publishiug  his  ideas  in  a  book  that  has  scarcely  survived 
its  author,  who  would  himself,  f)robably,  be  amazed  at  the  weight  of  honour 
now  sought  to  be  thrust  upon  him. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  matter-of-fact — ^the  chronology  of  the  writings  of 
Daquin,  and  the  writings  and  doings  of  Pinel. 

2.  The  second  division  of  our  inquiry  need  not  occupy  us  very  long.  We 
have  seen  that  Pinel  practically  carried  out  ideas  to  which  he  laid  not  the 
claim  of  originality,  but  wliich  he  traced  in  the  works  of  precedmg  authors  as 
far  back  as  Celsus  and  Coelius  Aurelianus.  Daquin  pretended  to  originality  of 
the  same  ideas  which  he  did  not  carry  out,  even  on  the  small  scale  within  his 
reach.  M.  Daquin's  treatise,  so  far,  tlien,  in  its  advocacy  of  the  moral  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  differed  not  greatly  from  most  of  its*^  predecessors.  Pinel 
showed  that  chains  could  be  dispensed  with.  Daquin  was  silent  on  the  matter 
of  chains.  Pinel,  liberal  and  just,  did  not  hesitate  or  fear  to  direct  attention 
to  all  writers  of  works  possessing  sufficient  merit  to  have  attracted  liis  notice ; 
his  silence,  therefore,  with  regard  to  Daquin's  work,  which  is  dwelt  upon  by 
M.  Brierre  as  evidence  of  disingenuous  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  Pinel,  tells 
rather  in  another  dii-ection,  viz.,  as  his  nephew  infers,  that  Daquin's  work  was 
among  those  of  which  he  "pris  le  parti  sage  de  les  passer  sous  silence."^  Pinel 
was  too  nobly  engaged  in  the  practical  enforcement  of  his  enlightened  views 
to  have  condescended  to  such  petty  jealousy  as  is  here  insinuated. 

We  have  thus,  following  Dr.  'C.  Pinel's  defence,  discussed  tlie  essential 
elements  of  the  controversy,  and  have,  we  trust,  done  strict  justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Pinel. 
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BETROSPECT  OF  THE  AUTOPSIES  PERPORMED  IN  THE  VIENNA 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM  OE  THE  PATIENTS  WHO  DIED  IN  1853. 

BY   DR.  GAUSTEK, 
Second  Fhysician  to  the  Institution. 

The  physiology  and  patliology  of  the  nervous  system  are  the  basis,  the  nucleus 
of  psychiatry.  A  disease  can  only  be  caused  oy  a  diseased  organ :  a  Power, 
the  Irnmcasurcable,  the  Imponderable,  the  Transcendental,  cannot  be  sick !  In 
the  new  Vienna  Lunatic  Asylum  the  end  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  of 
tracing  the  material  appearances,  without  overlooking  the  rest. 

Statistical  tables  play  at  the  present  moment  no  inconsiderable  part :  per- 
haps they  are  too  much  confided  in.  A.  statistical  collection  of  our  autopsies 
could  not  in  prudence  warrant  any  important  results,  because  they  have  not 
yet  been  accompanied  by  microscopical  investigation.  But  we  may  still  hope  for 
some  negative  replies,  and  even  this  is  a  gain.  Nervous  physiology  and  patho- 
logy have  as  yet  but  little  of  the  positive.  The  imst-mortem  examinations  of 
the  year  1853  gave  a  negative  answer  to  the  question — Can  a  given  form  of 
psychical  disease  be  traced  back  with  scientific  exactness,  or  with  probability, 
to  particular  pathologies — anatomical  changes  of  the  organs  concerned  ?  Put 
even  here,  in  the  gloom  of  the  comfortless  though  some  rays  of  Hght  are 
revealed  which  promise  that  investigation  will  lead  to  definite  results  in  the 
future,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction,  at  least,  that  what  science  has  already 
formuled,  will  be  found  to  be  confirmed  by  our  concbisions. 

179  patients  died  in  the  year  1853  in  the  Vienna  Imperial  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Of  these  171  were  submitted  to  inspection. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  individual  phenomena  to  each 
other,  the  principal  phrenopathic  conditions  have  been  compared  with  the  most 
remarkable  appearances  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  organs  of 
circulation ;  and  lastly,  it  has  been  sought  how  often  they  existed  without 
alterations  in  the  brain.  Since  it  is  known  what  great  influence  disturbances 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  exert  over  the  causation,  development,  and  per- 
sistence of  phrenopathies,  there  must  also  be  taken  in  careful  consideration 
thickened  and  calcareous  arteries  at  the  basis  of  the  brain,  dilatations,  and 
deposits  of  the  aorta,  especially  of  the  arch  and  ascending  portion  ;  and  lastly, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  as  hypertrophy  and  insufficiency  of  the  valves. 

The  organs  of  digestion  have  Decn  passed  over,  because  their  diseases,  in  a 
plirenopathic  point  of  view,  are  sometimes  quite  absent,  and  at  others  unim- 
portant. So  it  is  with  the  liver,  which,  although  not  seldom  having  some 
influence  upon  mental  alienation,  is  yet  too  often  judged  and  condemned 
unjustly. 

The  organs  of  respiration  also  have  not  been  much  considered.  These  com- 
parisons of  the  most  important  pai-ticulars  have  not  yet  given  any  remark- 
able results ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  origin  of  individual  forms  of 
alienation,  contemporaneously  with  different  diseases,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  several  together,  is  possible,  just  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  functional 
disturbances  of  other  kinds. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  appearances 
in  the  dead  body  with  the  observation  of  the  living  man  will  appear  of 
greater  value,  if  we  compare  not  only  the  forms  of  the  disease,  but  also  the 
symptoms  of  the  diseases.  But  this  is  a  work  much  more  laborious,  and 
one  demanding  the  closest  application  and  continuous  observation. 

The  per-centual  proportions  of  the  more  important  results  of  the  post-mortem 
inspections  have  been  compared  with  the  gross  number  of  the  inspections,  and 
with  the  individual  forms  of  mental  diseases. 

The  fundamental  forms  of  alienation  in  vogue  have  been  used :  the  fonns 
of  exaltation,  mania,  delirium  tremens ;  of  depression,  melancholy  in  its  various 
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aspects,  and  those  of  debility ;  secondary  dementia,  dementia  with  progressive 
paralysis,  congenital  dementia. 

The  most  important  deductions  from  the  whole  comparisons  are  the  fol 
lo^ving : — 

1.  The  highest  pcr-centage  npon  all  the  post-mortem  appearances  is  exhi- 
bited by  oedema  of  the  membranes,  52-046  per  %;  chronic  hydi-ocephalus, 
50-292  per  §;  cedema  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  23-94G  per  % ;  sclerosis  of 
the  brain,  21-037  per  §;  diseases  of  the  aorta,  12-869  per  §;  thickening  of  the 
inner  membranes  of  the  brain,  11*111  per  §;  diseases  of  the  heart,  9-941  per  %. 
No  abnormal  appearance  in  the  brain  was  found  in  nineteen  cases,  or  11-111 
per  %.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  eveiy  condition  of  greater  hardness  of 
the  brain-mass  was  estimated  as  sclerosis.  Very  strongly-marked  sclerosis  was 
present  in  two  cases  only. 

2.  There  was  no  one  of  the  more  frequently  found  brain-appearances  .that 
was  not  observed  in  connexion  with  all  the  fundamental  forms  of  alienation, 
excepting  the  adhesion  of  the  meninges  with  the  periphery  of  the  brain,  which 
was  only  found  in  the  exaltation-forms,  in  conditions  of  debility,  and  of  epi- 
lepsy with  mental  disturbance,  preponderating,  however,  in  paralytic  dementia; 
then  the  thickened  and  calcareous  arteries  of  the  basis  of  the  brain  which  was 
wanting  in  the  forms  marked  by  depression ;  the  discoloration  of  the  grey 
substance,  lieart-diseases  and  the  aortal  diseases,  all  of  which  were  found  want- 
ing in  epilepsy  with  mental  distui'bance. 

3.  Instances  occurred  in  aU  the  chief  forms  of  alienation,  in  which  no  disease 
was  found  in  the  brain,  but  most  frequently  was  this  the  case  in  the  forms  of 
depression,  21-739  per  % ;  least  frequently  in  the  exaltation-forms,  4-878  per  %. 

4.  Most  commonly  serous  effusions  were  found,  especially  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  then  in  the  cavities ;  serous  effusions  in  the  meninges  were  most 
frequent  in  the  exaltation-forms,  68*293  per  g ;  thence  falling  in  the  depression- 
forms  to  60*869  per  §;  in  conditions  of  debility  to  53*763  per  % ;  in  epilepsy  with 
mental  distui-bance  to  50  per  £.  Serous  effusions  into  the  cerebral  cavities  Avere 
also  found  most  frequently  in  the  exaltation-forms,  60*975  per  % ;  then  in  condi- 
tions of  debility  52*688  per  % ;  least  often  in  the  depression-forms,  26*087  per  §. 
CEdema  of  the  brain-mass  was  also  most  frequent  in  the  exaltation-forms, 
26*831  per  %\  and  least  frequently  in  epilepsy  mth  mental  distui-bance, 
21*429  per  %. 

5.  The  greater  hardness  of  the  brain,  estimated  here  under  the  designation 
sclerosis,  was  most  frequently  found  in  the  depression-forms,  30*435  per  § ; 
least  so  in  the  exaltation-forms,  14*634  per  %. 

6.  Thickening  of  the  arachnoid  was  most  frequently  found  in  the  exaltation- 
forms,  14*634  per  §;  then  in  epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance,  14*286  per  §; 
least  so  in  the  depression-forms,  4*348  per  -g. 

7.  Bony  formations  on  the  skull  and  in  the  brain  were  not  found  in  the 
depression-forms.  Those  on  the  skull  were  most  frequently  seen  in  the  exal- 
tation-forms, 7*317  per  -g ;  and  in  epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance,  7-143  per  % ; 
those  of  the  meninges  in  conditions  of  debility,  5-376  per  §;  chieily  in  paralytic 
dementia;  then  these  were  found  in  the  exaltation-forms,  4*878  per  -g. 

8.  The  discoloration  of  the  grey  substance  was  most  common  in  the  exal- 
tation-forms, 7-317  per  % ;  then  in  the  conditions  of  debility,  6-452  per-g  ;  least 
so  in  the  depression-forms,  4-348  per  -g ;  and  in  epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance, 
never. 

9.  Diseased  basal  arteries  and  aorta  were  most  common  in  the  conditions  of 
debility;  the  first,  9-677  per  -g;  the  latter,  15*054  per  §;  heart-diseases  in  the 
depression-torms,  13*043  per  % ;  in  exaltation-forms,  12*219  per  -g. 

10.  Uterine  polypi  and  fibroid  tumours  were  present  in  the  exaltation-forms. 

11.  Diseased  conditions  of  exhaustion,  of  weakness,  as  general  anaemia, 
marasmus,  tabes,  were  found  most  frequently  in  the  conditions  of  debility, 
then  in  melancholy. 
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12.  Tuberculosis  plays  especially  a  not  inconsiderable  part ;  excepting  in 
epilepsy  with  mental  disturbance,  it  was  most  common  in  the  exaltation- 
forms. 

13.  Diseases  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  catarrh,  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis, 
were  most  common  in  the  exaltation-forms. 

14.  Liver  and  stomach  diseases  were  proportionately  more  frequent  in  deli- 
rium tremens  :  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  depression-forms  many  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  spleen  were  present. 

15.  In  respect  of  the  determinate  pressure  of  one  brain-appearance  with 
another  brain-appearance,  or  with  a  morbid  appearance  of  the  other  organs, 
this  analysis  gives  nothing  certain  or  positive. 

16.  Lastly,  no  definite  and  incontrovertible  conclusion  as  to  the  psychical  dis- 
turbance present  during  life  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  morbid  appearances ; 
neither  by  combinations  of  these. 

We  will  relate  briefly  some  of  the  more  interesting  appearances  : 

1.  A  case  of  congenital  partial  absence  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  in 
an  idiotic  girl  of  thirteen,  who  died  with  dropsy  and  paralysis. 

2.  A  case  of  absence  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  a  clergyman,  aged  twenty- 
five,  who  died  of  tabes  ;  and  who,  from  his  twentieth  year,  was  epileptic  after 
a  fright,  and  then  gradually  became  demented. 

3.  A  case  of  fibrous  carcinoma  in  the  septum  and  fornix,  extending  to  the 
substantia  perforata  and  optic  nerves,  then  losing  itself  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance above,  and  below,  and  behind,  extending  to  the  hippocampus  major. 
The  liinder  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain  was  yellow  and  softened ;  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  left  posterior  horn,  on  the  border  of  the  before-mentioned 
softened  spot,  the  carcinoma  was  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  was  adherent  to  the 
thalamus  opticus  of  this  side,  and  as  well  as  the  superficial  laminae  of  this  last, 
was  infiltrated  with  hsemorrhagic  spots.  The  corpora  striata  and  thalami  of 
botli  sides  were  dragged  out  lengthwise.  The  patient  had  suffered  from 
dementia  following  upon  headaches  and  excitations. 

4.  Aremarkable  case  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  brain-substance  in  a  person  thirty- 
four  years  old,  who  died  in  an  epileptic  fit.  In  the  hairy  scalp,  three  inches  above 
the  left  ear,  was  a  white  bald  spot ;  under  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  there  was 
found  in  the  skull  a  cavity  surrounded  exteriorly  by  an  edge  somewhat 
rounded,  and  interiorly  sharp,  with  a  soft  brownish  callus  adhering  to  the 
margin  of  the  opening.  After  removal  of  the  skull-cap  there  projected  over  the 
first  opening,  wliich  was  exactly  over  the  interior  branch  of  the  middle  menin- 
geal arterial,  into  the  dura  mater,  a  black-brown  body  adhering  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  callus,  and  penetrating  into  the  brain,  and  just  over  the  middle  of 
the  Sylvian  fissure  covered  mth  a  yellowish  delicate  callosity.  Besides  this 
there  was  present  hyperajmia  of  the  brain  and  meninges.  The  patient  from 
his  youth  suffered  from  epilepsy;  he  had  been  struck  three  or  four  years 
back  in  a  pot-liouse,  nothing  more  being  learned  of  him ;  he  exhibited  in  the 
asylum  dementia,  with  occasional  excitations  and  epilepsy,  but  no  symptom 
that  pointed  with  clearness  to  their  appearance  was  discovered. 

5.  A  case  of  tubercle  in  the  right  hemisphere,  in  a  patient  who  had  suffered 
from  dementia  with  hardened  brain-mass,  oedema  of  the  brain  and  meninges, 
depositions  in  the  aorta  and  pleuritic  exudations.  The  tubercle  was  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut  enclosed  in  the  outer  part  of  the  right  coi'pus  striatum,  by  a 
reddish  vascular  web;  in  its  outer  layer  it  consisted  of  a  yellow  very  thick 
mass,  whilst  the  central  part  consisted  of  an  oedematous  cellular  tissue.  The 
surrounding  structui-e  was  in  a  state  of  white  softening,  the  rest  very  hard. 

6.  A  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  with  oedema  and  thickening 
of  the  inner  membranes  of  the  brain,  adhesion  of  these  to  the  peripheral 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  then  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis.   The  thyroid  gland  was  enlarged  sixfold,  its  right  lobe  was  so  lengthened 
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downwards  that  its  rounded  lower  edge  reached  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
down  to  the  basis  of  the  pericardium.  The  left  vena  anonyma  was  compressed 
by  it,  and  quite  closed ;  above  the  compressed  spot,  it  and  its  branches  were 
filled  with  coagula.  The  patient  suffered  from  dementia,  with  strong  hallucina- 
tions, excitation,  and  progressive  general  paralysis. 

In  conclusion,  we  append  some  remarks  upon  the  results  of  this  analysis, 
and  especially  in  comparison  with  those  found  elsewhere. 

When  Guislain,  in  his  latest  work,  says  :  "In  spite  of  my  many  and  pains- 
taking investigations  on  the  bodies  of  insane  after  the  elucidation  of  the  nature 
and  seat  of  mental  diseases,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  arrived  at  the 
hoped-for  results,"  this  admission  of  so  great  an  authority  wiU  excuse  the 
slender  results  we  now  publish.  But  since  no  doubt  at  present  exists  that 
phrenopathies  consist  in  a  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  this  observation  will 
only  stmiulate  us  to  continued  and  closer  toil,  and  to  employ  every  possible 
aid.  Moreover,  the  continued  investigation  has  ever  shown  fewer  cases  of 
insanity  in  which  no  abnormal  brain-appearance  was  found. 

For  'example,  Pinel  found,  out  of  261  autopsies,  68;  Esqiiirol,  out  of  277,  only 
'^7  cases  in  which  diseases  of  the  brain  were  recognised  in  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  Parehappe  found  152  such  cases  out  of  160  autopsies;  and  Webster, 
out  of  72  autopsies,  alterations  in  the  brain  in  every  case.  In  our  report, 
there  appear  out  of  171  autopsies,  19  cases  of  absence  of  abnormal  braiii-ap- 
pearances ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  microscope  was  not  employed.* 

The  most  pre-eminent  part  in  the  preceding  analysis  is  played  by  serous 
effusions  into  the  brain  and  its  meninges.  It  is  often  difficult,  indeed,  to  de- 
termine whether  these  be  primary  or  secondary,  or  what  is  their  importance  in 
relation  to  the  form  of  disease.  There  is  an  old  controversy,  whether  serous 
effusions  primarily  act  upon  the  psychical  functional  phenomena  through  pres- 
sure, or  secondarily  proceeding  from  plirenitis,  or  habitual  congestions,  only 
keep  up  the  scene.  Later  times  established  both  views.  This  statement 
shows  that  they  are  found  in  all  the  forms  in  all  congestions  and  inflamma- 
tions. The  hardness  of  the  brain,  as  here  understood,  showed  itself  relatively 
highest  in  the  depression-foniis.  Induration  of  the  brain,  according  to  Guislain, 
was  found  25  times  in  100.  This  analysis  shows,  out  of  171  autopsies,  37 
cases,  or  21-637  per  %,  although  the  extent  varied  much.  Griesinger  tliinks  in^ 
duration  belongs  especially  to  dementia. 

Morgagni  found,  in  13  autopsies,  11  times  sclerosis,  especially  of  the  medul- 
lary substance.  Parehappe  has,  in  313  insane  persons,  found  81  times  the 
entire  brain-medulla  sclerosed ;  Esquirol  found,  m  54;  demented  persons,  15 
times  increased  hardness  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  adhesions  of  the  membranes  to  the  periphery  of  the  brain  have  given 
rise  to  many  discussions.  "By  some  it  has  been  held  that  congestions  in  the 
cortical  substance  or  pia-mater ;  by  some,  that  inflammations  of  those  structures, 
were  the  cause;  by  some  thejy  are  regarded  as  the  result  of  organized 
exudations.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  most  superficial  layers  of  the  cortical 
substance  w^re  destroyed  through  them.  Recent  researches  give  to  both  the 
two  first  views  great  probability.  'Their  presence  in  the  conditions  of  debility  is 
frequent,  11-828  per  % :  11  times  they  were  present  in  these  forms  of  disease,  and, 
moreover,  9  times  in  progressive  paralysis.  This  agrees  with  the  observations 
of  Bayle  and  Parehappe. 

*  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  and  to  be  regretted  that  the  method  of  testing  the 
absolute  weight  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain,  which  has  yielded  such 
valuable  results  to  Drs.  Sankey,  Bucknill,  and  others,  was  not  employed.  Let 
this  be  one  of  the  ^'further  possible  aids"  which  the  author  promises  to  use  in  his 
future  researches.  The  author,  for  example,  does  not  appear  to  have  recognised 
such  a  condition  as  atrophy  of  the  brain — one  of  the  most  common  and  important 
of  the  conditions  found  in  the  brains  of  the  insane. 
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Atropliy  of  the  brain  has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  Means  of  determining 
this  condition  with  accui-acy  are  wanting.  Doubtful  instances  of  atrophy  were 
found  four  times. 

Thickening  of  the  inner  membranes  with  opacity  is  a  "condition  which 
doubtless  depends  upon  preceding  congestion  or  inflammation/'  and  perhaps 
upon  other  conditions  yet  unknown  to  us.  We  found  these  most  frequently 
in  the  exaltation-forms,  namely,  out  of  forty-one  cases,  six.  times.  In  fourteen 
cases  of  epilepsy,  twice. 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  connexion  with  alienation,  have  of  late 
attracted  much  attention.  Their  relations  have  become  of  greater  importance, 
inasmuch  as  heart-diseases  have  been  disproved  in  remarkable  frequency  in 
living  lunatics ;  and  in  these  cases  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  greater 
excitation  has  attended  unhealthy  heart-sounds,  which  have  been  replaced  by 
healthy  sounds  at  periods  of  quietude.  This  has  been  observed  in  no  small 
number  of  our  patients.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  heart-diseases,  through  the 
"  consequent  irregular  blood-circulation,"  may  often  occasion  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  mental  disturbance.  Tlie  thickening  and  depositions  of  the  basal 
arteries  may  often  be  the  cause  of  brain-diseases,  which  induce  disturbance  or 
weakness  of  the  intellectual  force. 

Tuberculosis  has  also  given  its  contingent  in  this  inquiry. 

The  author  concludes  by  remarking  that  the  post-mortem  examinations  were 
not  conducted  with  all  desirable  minuteness,  the  arrangements  of  the  dead- 
house  of  the  hospital  not  permitting. 
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1.  In  July,  1852,  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland  resignfd  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  the  ISfew  Hampshire  Asi/lttm  for  the  Insane,  having,  in  the  language  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Institution,  "  with  signal  ability  and  devotion  discharged 
the  duties  for  about  seven  years."  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  E.  Tyler, 
in  whom  the  Trustees  believe  that  they  have  "  a  judicious,  efficient,  and  devoted 
Superintendent." 

The  report  of  Dr.  Tyler  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  May,  1853, 
seven  months  after  he  became  connected  with  the  asylum,  is  limited  to  about 
half  a  dozen  pages,  and  contains  but  little  matter  of  general  interest  to  medical 
men.    It  is  a  very  prudent  and  sensible  production  for  a  beginner. 

Men.        Women.      Total. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum  May  31,  1852 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number       .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  May  31,  1853 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 
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Dr.  Tyler  complains  that  the  number  of  patients  is  so  great  as  to  prevent  a 
proper  classification  of  them. 

*  1.  Of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Asylum,  for  1852  and  1853. 

2.  Of  the  McLean  Asylum,  for  1853  and  1854. 

3.  Of  the  Retreat  at  Hartford,  for  1853. 

4.  Of  the  Asylum  for  the  Poor,  Blackwell's  Island,  N.  Y.  City,  for  1853. 

5.  Of  the  Indiana  State  Hospital,  for  1853  and  1854. 

6.  Of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital,  biennial  for  1853-54. 

7.  Of  the  Missouri  State  Asylum,  biennial  for  1852-53. 


Womeu. 

Total. 

73 

143 

69 

141 

142 

284 

56 

]23 

84* 

161 

29 

63 

7 

14 
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The  report  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1854,  is  somewhat  more  extended 
than  its  immediate  predeeessor,  but  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  in  its  sub- 
jects to  the  maUriel  of  the  establishment,  and  to  topics  ah-cady  familiar  to  our 
readers.  The  doctor  complains  of  the  pressure  from  without  of  patients,  and 
proposes  that  an  additional  wing  and  a  building  for  the  violent  shall  be  erected. 
"The house  is  now  lighted  with  gas,  and  we  not  only  find  its  use  more  conve- 
nient, comfortable,  and  cleanly  than  oil,  but  its  brilliant  light  a  curative  means 
in  making  our  previously  half-lighted  halls  cheerful  and  pleasant."  He  says 
nothing  of  the  comparative  expense. 

Men. 

Patients,  May  31, 1853 70 

Admitted  in  course  of  the  year       ...      72 

Whole  number       .        .    "    .         .         .         .  142 
Discharged,  including  deaths           ...       67 
Eemaining,  May  31, 1854      ....       ll'^ 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    .        .      34 

Died .7 

The  whole  number  of  patients  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year  by  64. 

"During  the  whole  year  our  household  has  enjoyed  remarkable  physical 
health.  We  have  been  entirely  exempt  from  epidemics  of  all  sorts,  and  acute 
disease  has  been  almost  unknown.  Cleanliness,  regularity  of  life,  and  a  most 
healthful  location  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  this  desirable  state  of  things. 
The  deaths  which  have  occurred,  with  a  single  exception,  were  of  those  who 
for  a  long  time  had  been  considered  inciu-ably  insane,  and  who  at  last  were 
literally  worn  out  by  the  continued  and  unremitting  force  of  their  malady.'* 

Patients  admitted  from  1843  to  31st  May,  1854     .        .        .     1199 

Cured 497 

Died 106 

2.  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum^  has  written  but  a  few  reports  of  any 
length,  and  in  the  two  which  are  now  before  us  he  is  even  unusually  brief,  both 
of  them  occupying  but  about  a  dozen  jiages.  One  reason  of  this  brevity  is 
mentioned  in  the  extract  which  wx  subjoin,  merely  remarking  that,  although  it 
may  be  good  and  sufficient  for  the  district  from  which  the  McLean  Asylum  is 
principally  supplied  with  patients,  it  is  hardly  equally  so  for  many  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

"  There  was  a  period  in  the  liistory  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane  of  this 
country  when  their  annual  reports  were  looked  for  with  an  interest  natural  to 
a  new  topic,  and  when  so  many  communities  were  about  engaging  in  the  great 
work  of  providing  for  the  insane,  that  aU  information  which  could  throw  light 
upon  the  path  of  duty  was  eagerly  and  gratefully  accepted.  That  time  is  now 
passed,  for  the  demand  has  been  essentially  met,  and  good  taste  and  propriety 
ai-e  no  longer  in  antagonism  with  philanthropy,  as  to  spreading  to  the  world  the 
often  painful  incidents  connected  with  a  sad  disease  and  its  victuns.  It  would 
ever  be  an  easy  service  to  furnish  a  prolonged  and  interesting  narrative  of  the 
cases  of  an  asylum,  were  the  motives  now  allowable  which  formerly  justified 
such  communications  with  the  public." 

Patients  at  the  commencement  of  1853 
Admitted  in  coiirse  of  the  year 
Whole  number      .... 
Discharged,  recovered  . 

Died 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  1853      . 
"  Erom  a  minute,  kept  during  a  portion  of  the  year,"  says  the  report, 
*  According  to  the  previous  figures,  these  should  be  75  and  86. 
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probable  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  three  times  as  many  patients  as 
have  been  received." 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  our  previous  notices  that  Mr. 
Appleton  gave  a  large  fund  to  this  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
apartments  specially  intended  for  persons  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  liberal 
remuneration  for  their  accommodations.  The  object  of  the  donor  has  been 
partially  accomplished.  The  "  Appleton  Avard"  for  men  has  been  completed, 
and  in  reference  to  its  operation  we  find  the  subjoined  remarks  : — 

"  Tlie  patients  themselves,  in  these  rich  and  spacious  quarters,  can  draw  no 
unfavourable  comparisons  witli  their  situations  at  home,  and  are  spared  one 
pang  in  the  distress  incident  to  their  disease.  The  only  drawback  suggested 
or  anticipated — that  the  patients  who  did  not  enjoy  the  new  accommodations 
might  indulge  a  certain  sentiment  of  jealousy  towards  their  more  fortunate 
associates — has  never  been  manifested." 

Report  for  1854 : — 

Patients  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 
Whole  nmnber          .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year     . 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

The  McLean  Asylum  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  October,  1828. 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wyman  about  sixteen  years,  and  of  his  successor. 
Dr.  Lee,  two  years.  Dr.  Bell  has  been  the  incumbent  of  the  office  since  the 
commencement  of  1837,  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
longest  term  of  service  of  any  officer  who  has  occupied  an  ofQce  of  the  kind  in 
this  country. 

Patients  admitted  under  Dr.  Wyman       .         .1122 

Dr.  Lee     ...       189 

Dr.  BeU     .        .        .     2572 

Whole  number  admitted  ....     3783 

Discharged,  including  deaths    ....     3588 

Cured 1802 

Died 322 

"  I  cannot  but  believe,"  remarks  Dr.  Bell,  "  that  the  time  is  near  when  the 
necessity  of  dividing  this  asylum,  and  establishing  a  department  for  one  sex 
elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  will  result  in  action.  The  financial  experience  of 
this  establishment,  for  many  years  past,  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the 
first  outlay  for  such  an  addition  to  the  means  of  treatment  of  those  classes  of 
the  insane  who  are  now  mainly  received  here,  would  be  all  the  demand  needful 
upon  the  philanthropic  and  liberal  of  our  community." 

3.  The  last  report  from  the  Retreat  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  we 
passed  under  review,  was  issued  during  the  absence  of  the  Superintendent,  Dr. 
BuTLEB,  upon  a  European  tour.     The  one  now  before  us  bears  liis  signature. 

Patients  in  the  Retreat,  March  31, 1853  . 

Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 

Remaining  March  31,  1854   . 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    . 

Died    ....... 
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The  Retreat  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  April,  1824.  For  ten  years  it  was 
under  the  siiperiutendence  of  Dr.  Todd,  six  years  under  Dr.  Fuller,  and  three 
years  under  Dr.  Brigham.  At  the  date  of  this  report  it  has  been  eleven  years 
under  Dr.  Butler. 

Patients  admitted  in  course  of  the  term  of  Dr.  Todd   .  .520 

Dr.FuUer.  .     481 

Dr.  Brigham  .      246 

"             Dr.  Butler  .  1388 

Men.    Women.  Total. 

Wliole  number  admitted  ....       1266     1369  2635 

Cured 1331 

Died 265 

Thus  the  deaths  of  cases,  during  thirty  years,  was  10*05  per  cent.  But,  upon 
reference  to  another  table,  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  made 
up  these  2653  cases  was  but  1798.  Of  these  1798  persons,  248  were  admitted 
twice  each,  65  tliree  times,  17  four  times,  10  five  times,  4  six  times,  1  seven 
times,  and  1  nine  times.  Of  1798  perso7is,  265  died,  which  is  14*73  per  cent. 
The  proportion  of  cures,  upon  admissions,  was  50*05  per  cent.  But  the  same 
person  may,  in  many  instances,  have  been  cured  two  or  three  times,  and,  in 
some  instances,  four,  five,  or  six  times.  The  report  throws  no  light,  even  by 
comparison  of  tables,  upon  the  number  oi  persons  cured.  This  is  an  imperfec- 
tion which,  as  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  pervades  nearly  all  the  American 
statistics  of  insanity. 

One  further  illustration,  which  we  overlooked  until  the  last  preceding  sen- 
tence was  written.  Dr.  Butler  states  that  the  per  centage  of  deaths  on  the 
whole  nuniber  discharged  since  the  opening  of  the  institution  is  10*82.  This 
is  correct,  if  calculated  upon  the  number  of  cases.  But  what  is  the  result,  if 
otherwise  regarded?  Of  1798  persons  admitted,  186  remained  m  the  asylum. 
Hence,  1612  have  been  discharged.  Of  1612  persons  discharged,  265  died, 
equal  to  16*43  per  cent. 

Of  1203  cases  admitted  since  March  3 1,  1845,  the  age,  at  the  time  of  first 
attack,  was  between  20  and  30  years  in  402  ;  between  30  and  40  years  in  240. 
The  excess  of  the  former  is  equal  to  66  per  cent. 

The  causes  of  death  in  196  cases,  which  have  occurred  since  the  31st  of 
March,  1841,  were  as  follows  :  Exhaustion  36,  dysentery  21,  general  debility 
19,  phthisis  14,  apoplexy  12,  general  paralysis  12,  paralysis  10,  eiysipelas  10, 
disease  of  the  brain  9,  old  age  7,  marasmus  7,  suicide  7,  "  disease  of  lung  "  5, 
epilepsy  4,  inflammation  of  bowels  4,  fever  3,  internal  haemorrhage  3,  chronic 
diarrhcea  3,  "injury"  2,  disease  of  heart  2,  psoas  abscess  ],  inflammation  of 
liver  1,  disease  of  uterus  1,  acute  diarrhoea  1,  dropsy  1,  cancer  1. 

After  stating  that  "  neither  order  of  court,  certificate  of  physicians,  nor 
written  application  of  friends  or  relatives  "  is  required  for  getting  a  patient  into 
the  Retreat,  and  that  "the  admission  rests  solely  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
superintendent,"  Dr.  Butler  very  properly  appeals  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
remove  the  responsibility  from  him,  and  place  it  upon  the  friends  and  the 
attending  physician  of  the  patient.  Where  are  the  Connecticut  lawyers,  judges, 
and  legislators,  that  such  a  weak  point  in  the  barriers  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people  has  thus  long  remained  unguarded  ? 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Butler  upon  the  condition  in  which  patients  come  to  the 
Retreat  close  with  this  passage,  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  notice  and 
the  memory  of  every  physician  in  general  practice  :  "  Others,  worse  than  all, 
have  been  brought  here  by  the  ill-judged  and  most  pernicious  means  of  decep- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  has  been,  in  every  case  that  ever  came  under  my 
observation,  both  annoying  to  ourselves  and  detrimental  to  the  poor  sufferer. 
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*  How  can  I  believe  you,  sir'  said  a  gentleman  to  me,  wliile  trying  to  soothe 
him,  '  tchen  these,  my  fiiiends,  have  lied  to  me  every  mile  of  my  way  here  /"  " 

No  apology  is  required  for  making  the  subjoined  extract,  albeit  somewhat 
longer  than  we  are  wont. 

"During  the  six  months'  vacation  W'hich  was  so  kindly  granted  me  by  the 
liberality  of  your  Board,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  visit  many  of  the 
most  prominent  lunatic  hospitals  in  England  and  Scotland.  I  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  cordiality  and  courtesy  with 
which,  as  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  oldest  lunatic  hospitals  in  the  United 
States,  I  was  everywhere  received,  and  of  the  frankness  and  promptitude  ^vith 
which  the  details  of  the  different  institutions  were  shown.  Every  door  was 
opened,  and  every  department  freely  exhibited,  evidently  giving  me  the  credit 
of  coming  to  learn  the  advantages  of  their  institutions,  and  not  to  seek  for 
demerits  or  matters  of  cavil. 

"  My  reception  at  some  of  them  was  more  Hke  that  due  to  an  old  friend  than 
to  a  stranger,  and  was  a  pleasant  recognition  of  that  kindly  community  of 
feeling  which  springs  up  in  every  liberalized  mind  towards  those  who  are  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  great  commonwealth  of  philanthi'opy. 

"It  is  evident  tliat,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  per- 
vading these  hospitals.  A  great  impetus  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  this 
department  of  human  effort,  and  the  most  beneficial  and  gratifying  results  have 
been  attained. 

"  It  is  not  expedient,  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  I  desire  to  restrict  this 
report,  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  these  causes.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  say  that,  notwithstanding  a  few  years  since  our  leading  institutions 
were  not  surpassed  by  the  best  of  theii's,  it  is  very  evident  to  me  that  we  have 
now  none  \yhich  will  compare  with  some  of  those  lately  erected  there.  In  the 
older  hospitals,  there  was  manifest  improvement  in  the  buildings  where  ori- 
ginal defects  could  never  be  wholly  remedied.  In  the  new  institutions,  those 
erected  within  a  very  few  years,  or  just  now  going  into  operation,  I  found  a 
beauty  of  structure,  witli  a  thoroughness  and  perfection  of  arrangement,  which 
I  have  never  seen  equalled  elsewhere.  Among  these  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
invidious  to  mention  the  asylums  at  Prestwich  and  Cheadle,  near  Manchester ;  at 
Mickleover,  near  Derby ;  at  Clifton,  near  York ;  and  the  new  asylum  at  Stafford. 

"  It  was  evident  that  in  these  new  asylums  no  pains  nor  needful  expense 
had  been  spared  to  obtain,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  unexceptionable  plans. 
The  higliest  authorities  w^ere  consulted,  and  their  conclusions  referred  to  tlie 
scrutiny  of  other  practical  men ;  tlie  errors  of  preceding  structures  were  avoided, 
and  every  improvement  as  readily  adopted,  with  the  single  desii'C  to  obtain  the 
best.  It  is  evident  that,  generally,  each  succeeding  structure  contains  im- 
provements upon  its  predecessors.  Once  adopted,  the  plans  have  been  cai-ried 
out  without  that  curtailment  and  distortion  which  sometimes,  in  this  country, 
has  produced  such  unfortunate  results.  In  some  instances,  it  is  evident  that 
undue  expenditure  has  been  incurred  to  produce  external  effect ;  but  in  the 
internal  arrangements,  especially,  it  is  clear  that,  while  in  county  asylums 
everything  is  plain  and  simple  and  unpretenduig,  that  is  deemed  in  all  the  best 
and  wisest  economy  wliich,  in  tlie  long  run,  shall  best  effect  the  desired  object. 

"  The  chief  points  of  excellence  are  extensive,  well  laid  out,  and  carefully- 
planted  airing-courts  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  sufficiency  of  cultivated  laud 
for  out-of-door  employment ;  spacious,  any,  and  well  ventilated  apartments  ; 
the  extensive  application  of  steam  to  every  available  purpose,  cooking,  pump- 
ing, heating,  ventilating,  &c.,  and  open  fire-places  in  every  admissible  room. 
The  most  important  of  all  are  the  extensive  arrangements  made  for  the  manual 
employment  of  tlie  inmates  both  within  doors  and  without.  There  are  w^ork- 
shops  for  the  different  trades,  in  some  of  which  these  trades  had  been  success- 
fully taught,  and  in  many  the  amount  of  w^ork  performed  showed  that  the  shops 
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were  sources  of  profit  to  the  institution,  as  well  as  of  beneficial  employment  to 
the  patients. 

"  Another  feature  which  struck  me  most  pleasantly  was  the  construction,  in 
several  hospitals,  of  a  largo  and  handsome  room,  especially  for  the  social 
gatherings  and  amusements  of  the  patients.  My  attendance  at  some  of  these 
festival  occasions  is  among  the  most  pleasant  reminiscences  of  my  visit.  A 
arge  amount  of  profitable  out-of-door  labour  is  insisted  upon  in  many,  and  the 
amount  accomplished  in  some  instances  is  highly  creditable.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that,  if  the  American  institutions  are  to  maintain  the  comparatively  high 
rank  to  wliich  they  have  justly  heretofore  had  claim,  a  more  liberal  expencli- 
ture  than  has  been  adopted  in  most,  in  regard  to  occupation  both  of  body  and 
mind,  amusement,  &c.,  must  be  adopted." 

4.  The  movement  of  the  population  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  Poor  of 
New  York  City,  for  1853,  as  given  in  the  report  by  Dr.  Ranney,  was  as  follows  :— 

Men.       Women.      Total. 

Number  of  patients,  January  1st   .        .        .226 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year      .        .        .226 

"VVliole  number 452 

Discharged,  including  deaths  .         .         .         .220 
Remaining,  Dec.  31,  1853     .        .        .        .232 

Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 

"  Died  56 

Of  those  cured  14  were  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  2  of  febrile  delirium,  and 
7  were  discharged,  "  recovered,"  twice  each,  in  course  of  the  year.  These 
bemg  subtracted,  the  nu.mber  of  cui*es  is  248. 

"The  ratio  of  recoveries,"  remarks  Dr.  Ramiey,  "is  a  little  more  than  50 
per  cent.  The  proportion  must  depend  much  upon  the  length  of  time  the  dis- 
ease has  existed  previous  to  admission.  Usually  the  indigent  are  placed  in  an 
asylum  earlier  than  the  wealthy.  Eor  this,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  the  per- 
centage of  recoveries  in  a  hospital  of  this  character  should  be  larger  than  in 
institutions  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  higher  classes,  provided  the  means 
for  effective  treatment  be  furnished." 

Causes  of  death : — Consumption  45,  chronic  diarrhoea  14,  paralysie  generale 
13,  congestion  of  the  brain  7,  marasmus  6,  typhus  fever  4,  typbo-mania  4, 
paralysis  3,  apoplexy  3,  dysentery  3,  delirium  tremens  2,  epilepsy  2,  chronic 
pleurisy  2,  dropsy  2,  suicide  1,  accidental  drowning  1,  pericarditis  1,  hEemo- 
ptysis  1,  inflammation  of  spinal  marrow  1. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  consumption  is  the  most  common  (cause  of  death). 
The  prominent  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  usually  absent  where  insanity 
exists.  The  patient  will  frequently  walk  until  near  the  day  of  his  death,  and,  if 
there  be  any  cough,  it  is  often  so  slight  as  to  escape  observation." 

Of  3160  patients,  who  have  been  received  since  January,  1,  1847,  no  less 
than  2381  were  foreigners,  and  but  779  native  Americans.  The  largest  number 
of  natives  received  in  any  year  was  149,  in  1847 ;  the  smallest  number,  94,  in 
1853.  Of  foreigners,  the  number  has  increased  from  280  in  1847,  to  393  in 
1853.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  immigration.  The  leading 
numbers  in  the  table  of  nativity  for  1853  are  as  follows : — ^Ireland  241,  Ger- 
many 94,  England  19,  Scotland  10,  Switzerland  5,  Erance  4. 

"  Very  few  of  the  indigent  insane  of  this  city  are  sent  to  the  State  Asylum 
at  Utica,  and  none  to  Elushing,  Hudson,  or  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum.  Either 
the  ratio  of  insane  is  very  ranch  less  among  the  natives,  or  they  are  kept  at 
their  homes.  Probably  the  first  supposition  is  true,  and  this  may  arise  in  part 
from  peculiar  causes  incident  to  emigration,  and  in  part  from  the  shipment  of 
the  insane  from  Europe  during  a  lucid  interval." 

Dr.  Ranney,  as  he  intimates,  has  had  uncommon  advantages  for  studying 
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chronic  dementia,  and  lie  asserts  his  belief  that  "bj  constant  training,  very 
many  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  fall  into  the  most  miserable  condition,  wonld 
become  valuable  aids  in  the  asylum,  even  if  perfect  recovery  did  not  follow. 
...  If  there  were  an  important  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  no  great  im- 
provement could  be  expected ;  but,  from  my  examination  of  this  organ  in  a 
great  7iumher  of  cases,  the  proportion  in  which  important  lesions  were  found  Juts 
not  been  large.  The  eifeeblemetit  of  the  mind  depends,  in  many  cases,  upon  the 
loss  of  tone,  from  inaction.  .  .  .  After  some  acute  disease  has  existed,  as 
mania,  this  organ  becomes  exhausted,  i.  e.,  loses  its  tone,  atid  can  only  be  restored 
by  nourishment  and  the  proper  metital  stimulus  J' 

These  remarks  remind  us  of  the  case  of  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intel- 
lectual capacity,  who  was  more  than  fifteen  years  a  patient  at  Bloomingdale, 
a  large  part  of  the  time  demented.  Attacked  with  typhoid  fever,  and  removed 
to  the  ]N  ew  York  Hospital,  he  died.  The  late  Dr.  Swett  made  a  post-7nortem 
examination,  and  found  in  the  brain  no  lesion  of  importance  —  absolutely 
nothing  whereby  to  explain  the  patient's  long-continued  mental  incapacity. 

5.  In  their  report  for  1853,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  refer  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Paterson,  who  had  held  the  olEce 
of  superintendent  from  the  opening  of  the  institution,  and  remark  that  "  in  his 
departure  he  carried  with  him  not  only  the  high  esteem  of  every  other  officer  and 
attendant  of  the  hospital,  but,  we  trust,  of  every  friend  of  the  unfortunate 
lunatic  in  the  State."  He  left  on  the  1st  of  June,  1853j  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  James  S.  Athon. 

Patients  in  the  hospital,  October  31,  1852 
Admitted  in  course  of  the  year 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths 
Remaining,  October  31,  1853 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    . 
Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

81 

78 

159 

74 

82 

156 

155 

160 

315 

n 

75 

152 

78 

85 

163 

47 

39 

86 

7 

7 

14 

"While  portions  of  our  country  have  suffered  from  disease,  the  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  has  escaped  everything  like  an  epidemic.  This  immunity  from  in- 
termittents,  remittents,  and  dysenteries,  may  be  attributed  to  the  favourable 
location  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  prompt  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
sanitary  laws  for  the  government  of  the  establishment." 

"  Already  over  two  hundred  insane  are  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  hospital 
for  admission,  and  cannot  be  received  for  want  of  room.  The  institution  is 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity."  The  erection  of  an  additional  wiag  is  in 
prospect. 

Two  suicides,  tlie  first  which  have  occurred  in  the  hospital,  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Prom  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Athon  upon  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane, 
we  make  the  foUowiug  extract : — 

"  Emetics  and  purgatives  are  useful  in  expelling  vitiated  matters  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Conjomed  with  proper  diet  and  exercise,  they  may  be 
made  subservient  in  restoring  the  natural  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
To  attempt  to  make  a  lasting  and  beneficial  impression  on  the  system  by  re- 
peating these  remedies  beyond  their  aperient  or  gently  evacuant  effect  is  irra- 
tional and  highly  injurious  to  the  patient.  There  are  too  many  cases  brought 
to  this  hospital,  exhausted  to  mere  skeletons  by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  blisters, 
and  purgatives,  to  deny,  for  one  moment,  this  position.  By  the  administration 
of  tonics,  and  the  use  of  a  nutritious  diet,  a  large  proportion  are  restored  to 
physical  health.  These  remarks  are  made  with  the  hope  that  our  professional 
brethren  who  may  have  charge  of  patients  before  sent  to  the  hospital,  will  keep 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

53   .   78 

85 

163 

.   .83 

86 

169 

.  161 

171 

332 

.   88 

84 

172 

.   73 

87 

160 

.   59 

55 

IM 

5 

8 

13 
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in  view  that  the  hi/percynosis  system  cau  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  do  good  in  cases 
of  insanity." 
We  now  come  to  the  report  for  1854 : — 

Patients  in  the  hospital,  October  31,  1853 
Admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Whole  number      .... 
Discharged,  including  deaths 
Ilemainin^,  October,  31,  1851 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured 
Died 

Causes  of  death. — Typho-mania  3,  general  paralysis  2,  maniacal  exhaustion  2, 
pulmonary  consumption  2,  scrofula  2,  tabes  mesenterica  1,  erysipelas  1. 

"  Scarcely  any  other  disease,"  remarks  Dr.  Athon,  "  than  what  is  consequent 
to  insanity,  has  had  a  place  in  our  wards,  although  the  adjacent  country  has 
suffered  much  from  summer  and  autumnal  afflictions." 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  that  the  great  per-centage  of 
cures  "  is,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  selection  of  patients,  receiving  those 
whose  insanity  is  of  the  most  recent  date — not  filling  up  the  hospital  with 
chronic  cases  that  are  hopelessly  incurable." 

Two  festivals  were  enjoyed  by  the  patients  in  the  course  of  the  year.  On 
May-day  "  a  banquet  was  given,  and  the  day  celebrated  with  as  much  parade 
as  is  usually  manifested  upon  such  an  occasion ;"  and  "  the  second  annual 
celebration,  at  the  hospital,  of  American  independence,  was  attended,  like  the 
first,  with  the  happiest  results.  Above  a  hundred  patients  participated  in  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion." 

Men.       Women.  Total. 
Patients  admitted  from  Nov.  1,  1819,  to  Oct. 

31,1854 372        367  739 

Discharged,  recovered 192         178  370     • 

Died 63 

Religious  excitement  and  anxieties  is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  the  mental 
alienation  in  61  cases,  Millerism  in  2,  and  "  spiritual  rappings"  in  29. 

"  Millerism,  in  its  day,"  says  Dr.  Athon,  "  startled  the  minds  of  men  and 
turned  them  into  religious  bigots,  and  thence  the  transition  was  easy,  in  many 
instances,  to  insanity.  But  the  spiritual  rapping  mania  eclipses  Millerism,  or 
any  other  ism,  in  its  agency  to  produce  aberration  of  mind.  The  spiritualists 
profess  to  commune  with  departed  spirits,  and  through  their  omniscience  learn 
the  condition  of  the  dead,  look  into  the  future,  and  do  other  ridiculous  thiiigs. 
This  delusion  prevails,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  a  most  unaccountable 
extent,  and  has  been  prolific,  beyond  any  other  one  cause,  of  insanity." 

6.  The  reports  from  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  are  hiennialy 
that  w^hich  is  about  to  occupy  our  attention  being  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1853  and  1854. 

The  former  superintendent  having  left  the  institution,  he  was  succeeded,  in 
June,  1854,  by  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  for  some  years  favourably  known  to 
our  readers  as  the  principal  officer  of  the  State  Asylum  of  New  Hampshii-e. 
The  Trustees  remark  of  him  that  their  high  expectations  in  regard  to  his  supe- 
rior qualifications  for  the  office  "have  been  fully  realized." 

Patients  in  the  asylum,  Dec.  1,  1852          .         .  82 

Admitted  in  the  two  years         ....  265 

Whole  number 347 

Discharged,  including  deaths     ....  181 

Remaining,  Dec.  1,  1854 166 
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"  As  the  hospital  aifords  accommodation  for  the  two  sexes  equally,  and  the 
whole  has  been  occupied  the  most  of  the  time  recently,  the  number  of  males 
and  females  lias  been  nearly  the  same," 

Of  the  patients  discharged,  there  were  cured      .     114 
Died 21 

"  The  bodily  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  has  generally  been  good. 
No  epidemic  has  at  any  time  prevailed,  although  during  the  past  summer 
(1854)  the  danger  seemed  somewhat  imminent  from  the  frequency  of  cases  of 
cholera  in  the  vicinity.  The  instances  of  mortality  have  mainly  occurred 
among  those  exhausted  by  long-continued  mental  disease.  The  fact  cannot  be 
questioned  that  most  forms  of  mental  disease  shorten  the  period  of  human  life. 
In  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  in  all  cases  of  high  excitement,  it  will  be  found 
that  lucid  intervals  occur  which  allow  nature  to  recover  itself  before  tlie  point 
of  exhaustion  is  reached. 

"  Epilepsy,  palsy,  and  consumption  wUl  annually  claim  a  class  of  victims  in 
whose  temperament  certain  predispositions  exist.  But  the  natural  temiina- 
tion  of  mania,  as  it  usually  occurs,  is  in  a  form  of  disease  wliich  has  eluded  the 
nomenclature  of  medical  writers.  It  consists  in  the  failure,  seriatim,  of  those 
physical  functions  whose  healthy  performance  depends  upon  a  normal  imier- 
vation.  [Wh.at  functions  do  not  requii-e  normal  imiervation  for  normal  per- 
formance ?]  The  hesitating  step  and  a  difficulty  of  utterance  are  among  the 
earliest  indications  that  the  Drain  is  losing  its  supremacy.  Calorification  fails ; 
the  extremities  become  cold,  and  the  individual  is  found  hovering  about  the 
registers  or  other  sources  of  artificial  heat.  Soon  the  circulation  becomes  en- 
feebled ;  the  face  assumes  a  swollen  and  stolid  appearance ;  the  extremities 
swell  and  become  purple,  especially  if  in  a  dependent  position.  Digestion  be- 
comes involved,  and  emaciation  quickly  foUows.  The  legs  break  out  with 
ulcers  which  soon  become  the  nucleus  of  extensive  sphacelation,  and  death  is 
welcomed  to  close  the  scene.  The  individual  usually  sinks  before  all  the  stages 
in  this  succession  of  physical  decay  have  been  taken.  Science  has  given  no 
name  to  ihis  disease,  whose  aspect  is  familiar  to  all  who  treat  the  associated 
insane.  It  is  neither  palsy,  dropsy,  nor  marasmus,  and  yet  it  combines  some- 
thing of  each." 

Of  the  40G  patients  who  have  been  received  at  the  institution  since  it  was 
opened,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1851,  onlt/  forty -six  loere  natives  of  Illinois. 
The  others,  so  far  as  known,  were  immigrants  from  various  States  and  coun- 
tries, in  the  following  proportions  :  New  York  47,  Kentucky  36,  Pennsylvania 
85,  Ohio  25,  Indiana  16,  Tennessee  15,  N.  Carolina  13,  Virginia  11,  Vermont  7, 
N.  Hampshire  7,  N.  Jersey  7,  Massacliusetts  5,  Maryland  5,  Connecticut  4, 
Maine  3,  Delaware  3,  Missouri  2,  R.  Island  1,  Wisconsin  1,  Georgia  1.  Ger- 
many 30,  Ireland  25,  England  12,  Scotland  4,  Erance  3,  Sweden  1,  Russia  1, 
Poland  1. 

Dr.  McEarland  thinks  that,  considering  the  great  proportion  of  foreigners 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  State,  the  number  of  them  in  the  hospital  is  small. 
*'  The  Germans,"  he  observes,  "  are  the  best,  as  they  are  the  most  numerous, 
of  our  foreign  patients.  They  possess  a  healthy  and  elastic  mental  constitu- 
tion; tliey  are  docile  and  affectionate  under  treatment,  and  grateful  when  they 
recover." 

Wc  know  that  for  many  years  there  has  been  some  discrepancy  of  opinion 
among  the  superintending  physicians  of  our  institutions  for  the  insane,  in  re- 
gard to  the  utility  of  a  committee,  such  as  is  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract ;  and  we  rejoice  that  Dr.  M.  has  found  it  to  work  so  favourably : — 

"  Another  feature  in  the  experience  of  the  hospital  for  the  past  year,  too 
interesting  and  too  important  to  be  passed  without  notice,  is  the  formation,  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies  of  Jacksonville,  of  a  benevolent  association,  having  for  its 
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express  object  a  regular  and  stated  visit  to  tlie  institution  on  the  Saturday  of 
each  week,  by  a  committee  assigned  in  rotation.  Tliis  society,  appropriately 
styled  '  The  Dix  Association,'  \vc  regard  as  a  conception  of  the  most  happy 
kind,  and  its  operations  have  been  peculiarly  promotive  of  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  unfortunate  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  instituted.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  society  may  be  sustained,  fully 
believing  that  its  formation  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion." 

Tlie  original  plan  of  tlie  buildings  of  the  hospital  at  Jacksonville  consisted 
of  a  central  buildm^  and  four  wings,  with  accommodations  for  about  four 
hundred  patients.  But  two  of  the  wings  have  been  erected.  These  furnish 
apartments  for  but  168  patients,  and  the  hospital  is  so  much  crowded  that 
parlours  are  being  converted  into  dormitories,  undoubtedly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  establisliment.  Tlie  question  now  is,  whether  the  primary  design  shall  be 
carried  out,  or  a  new  hospital  established  in  another  portion  of  the  State.  The 
Association  of  Physicians  to  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane  have  depre- 
cated hospitals  intended  for  more  than  250  patients,  yet  Dr.  McFarland  advo- 
cates the  enlargement  of  that  at  Jacksonville,  by  the  addition  of  the  formerly 
contemplated  wings,  and  alleges  the  reasons  therefore,  expressing  his  belief  that 
the  special  circumstances  render  this  institution  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule. 

7.  The  second  biennial  rc[)ort  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  the  first  which  has  reached  us  from  that 
institution.  We  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  precise  time  at  which 
the  establishment  was  opened,  nor  any  detailed  description  of  it.  It  appears 
that  it  contains  seventy -two  rooms,  each  designed  for  one  patient ;  that  it  is 
being  enlarged,  so  as  to  accommodate  about  seventy  more ;  and  that  it  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  T.  R.  H.  Smith.  During  most  of  the  period  em- 
braced by  this  report  it  has  been  over-crowded  with  patients,  the  "  usual 
average"  number  having  been  "about  one  hundred;"  and  over  seventy 
applications  for  admission  have  been  rejected. 

Patients  in  the  Asylum,  Nov.  29,  1852  . 
Admitted  in  course  of  two  years    . 

Whole  number 

Discharged,  including  deaths . 
Remaining,  Nov.  27,  1854; 
Of  those  discharged,  there  were  cured    . 
Died     ...  ... 

Causes  of  Death. — Epilepsy,  11 ;  consumption,  6 ;  chronic  diarrhoea,  4 ; 
typhoid  fever,  4 ;  "  ulceration  of  bowels,"  3 ;  paralysis,  2;  "  disease  of  heart," 
2 ;  inflammation  of  bowels,  2 ;  ascites,  1 ;  accidental  burn,  1 ;  "  abscesses  and 
gangrenous  ulcers  at  time  of  admission,"  1 ;  exhaustion,  1. 

"  The  general  health  of  our  household  has  been  very  good,  excepting  during 
the  past  season  (1854).  The  intensely  warm  weather  which  continued  during 
the  summer  months,  in  connexion  with  the  unparalleled  drought,  produced  an 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  among  our  patients.  The  citizens  of  Pulton, 
whose  healthfulness,  heretofore,  has  been  proverbial  throughout  the  State,  also 
suffered  greatly  from  dysentery.  The  prevailing  disease  with  us  was  diarrhoea, 
with  a  few  cases  of  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever.  The  attacks  were  generally 
very  violent  in  their  character,  and  all  of  a  typhoid  type.  The  fatality,  the 
number  of  cases  considered,  could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  small." 

Dr.  Smith,  in  explaining  the  apparently,  the  really/  large  mortality,  says  :— 
"  The  patients  received  into  this  institution,  when  first  opened,  and  until  filled 
to  its  entire  capacity,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  those  of  long  standing,  who 
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Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

34 

28 

62 

68 

55 

123 

102 

83 

185 

49 

42 

91 

53 

41 

94 

20 

23 

43 

22 

16 

38 
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had  been  accumulating  for  many  years  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  provision 
for  their  proper  treatment.  A  large  number  of  these  were  also  labouring  under 
incurable  diseases  associated  with  their  insanity."  Such,  or  similar,  has  been 
the  experience  at  a  very  considerable  number  of  our  institutions,  and  Dr.  Smith 
is  not  the  first  who,  at  the  opening  of  an  asylum,  has  seen  a  large  number  of  his 
patients  succumb  within  the  first  few  months. 

Of  the  epileptics,  "  the  majority  died  during  convulsions,  and  the  remainder 

fradually  sunk  under  the  exhausting  influence  of  repeated  attacks."  The 
eath  from  "  accidental  burn,"  was  that  of  Theodore  McGready,  "  an  idiotic  boy, 
admitted  in  accordance  with  a  special  act  of  the  last  Legislature.  .  . 
A  few  weeks  before  the  accident,  the  weather  becoming  cold,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  unfinished  condition  of  our  steam  heating  apparatus,  we  were  forced  to 
take  all  our  patients  from  the  halls  into  the  stove-rooms  in  the  centre  building,  to 
prevent  them  from  suffering.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  this 
sad  occurrence,  the  attendant  took  Theodore  into  the  stove-room  fii-st,  and  re- 
turned for  other  patients,  expecting  to  be  absent  only  a  minute  or  two.  After 
reacliing  the  hall,  he  heard  him  crying,  ran  immediately  to  the  room,  and,  upon 
entering,  to  his  great  astonishment,  found  his  clothes  on  fire.  He  made  every 
effort  to  extinguish  it,  but  before  it  could  be  done  the  burn  was  very  severe, 
extending  over  his  abdomen,  his  sides,  between  the  lower  extremities,  the  fore- 
arms and  hands.  .  .  .  He  received  every  attention  in  our  power,  through 
the  day  and  night,  but  the  constitutional  kritation  was  so  great  that  he  died 
the  next  morning,  about  twenty  hours  after  receiving  the  burn.  .  .  . 
The  manner  in  which  our  buildmg  is  now  heated  (by  steam)  precludes  the 
possibility  of  another  such  accident." 

Whole  number  of  patients  since  opening  of  Asylum  .         .     193 

Married  81,  single  100,  widows  9,  widowers  3         .        .        .    193 

Insanity  commenced  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  in  81 ;  between  30  and 
40  in  51,  Among  the  assigned  causes  of  the  insanity  of  the  patients  are  :— 
Miasmatic  fevers,  25  ;  spiritual  rappings,  4, 

The  moral  treatment  pursued  at  this  asylum  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
American  institutions  of  the  kind,  and  is  already  so  fully  understood  as  to 
require  no  further  description  in  this  place.  A  chapel  has  been  constructed, 
and  a  library  of  500  volumes  collected  by  gratuitous  contribution. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  causes  of  mental  disorders,  Dr.  Smith  makes  the 
following  observations  : — 

"  It  has  been  a  source  of  astonishment  to  many  that  insanity  should  prevail 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  this  highly-favoured  land  of  ours,  and  seems  to  be 
increasing  even  in  a  greater  ratio  than  our  population,  and  is,  perhaps,  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  than  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world.  The 
general  impression  is  that  our  happy  form  of  govenmient  .  .  .  would  be 
incompatible  with  its  prevalence,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  true,  the 
elements  which  enter  mto  the  composition  of  our  govermnent,  in  the  abstract, 
seem  well  calculated  to  contribute  to  man's  highest  and  best  interests ;  yet  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  possessed  by  every  individual  connected  with 
this  highly-favoured  state  of  tliuigs,  the  high  degree  of  excitement  incident  to 
the  different  pursuits  of  life ;  the  spirit  of  emulation ;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
joys,  the  sorrows  brought  into  exercise  in  quick  succession — all  tend,  in  a 
striking  maimer,  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  so  essential  to  the  healthy  action 
of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  excesses  of  feehng, 
this  govemmg  and  protecting  principle  is  lost,  disease  developed,  and  the  mind 
in  ruins  one  of  the  sad  and  fearful  results.  Is  not  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
justifiable,  that  our  form  of  government,  with  the  habits  of  our  people,  is  calcu- 
lated to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  frequency  of  insanity,  especially 
when  we  reflect  that  the  causes  referred  to  are  acting  upon  ill-balanced  minds 
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and  misproportioned  characters,  the  effects  of  inefficiency  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  {)owers  with  those  not  favoured  with  good  opportunities  in  early  life,  and 
their  misdirection  with  those  who  enjoyed  better  advantages. 

"  The  great  practical  question,  then,  is.  What  must  be  done  in  this,  our 
happy  country,  already  the  hope  and  admiration  of  the  world,  to  prevent,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  exciting  causes,  the  most  terrible  of  all  afflictions  ?  The 
answer  is,  ample  provision  for,  and  a  radical  reform  in,  the  early  education  of 
the  rising  generation ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  careful  and  philosophical 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  and  propensities  of  all,  in 
harmony  with  a  correct  physical  education.  Inefficient  and  misdirected  early 
education  constitutes  the  great  predisposing  cause  to  crime  as  well  as  insanity; 
sad  combination  truly.  The  statistics  of  all  hospitals  for  the  insane  prove  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirty,  and  the  statistics  of  crime  give  us  nearly  the  same  results." 

We  are  but  little  disposed  to  differ  from  our  friend.  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  really 
essential  parts  of  this  extract ;  but  we  must  venture  to  propose  some  of  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  it.  The  island  of  Malta  was,  by  nature, 
a  single  mass  of  rock,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation  and  of  soil.  Yet 
the  Maltese  boasts  of  his  home  as  "  The  flower  of  the  world."  The  Neapolitan 
exclaims,  "  See  Naples  and  die !"  (there  being  nothing  more  beautiful  to  be 
seen.)  They  of  the  country  of  Confucius,  who  claim  that  theirs  is  the  "  Celes- 
tial Empire,"  say  "  We  have  two  eyes,  the  Europeans  have  one,  and  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  blind."  We  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
Maltese,  we  do  not  esteem  Naples  so  much  of  a  paradise  as  to  be  willing  to  die 
the  moment  we  have  seen  it,  and  our  people  are  not  so  much  enamoured  with 
the  ocular  advantages  of  the  Chinese  as  to  prevent  a  disposition  to  expel  them 
from  the  country.  Now  let  the  impartial  statesman,  or  juiist,  or  philanthro- 
pist, read  the  first  of  the  two  paragraphs  quoted,  and  would  he  be  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  our  happiness,  as  a  people,  that,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he 
would  reiterate  our  expression  to  that  effect,  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  second  ?  or  would  he  rather  pause  to  reflect  whether,  after  all,  we  are  so 
truly  happy  as  we  claim  to  be  ?  We  will  not  anticipate  the  decision  of  the 
question ;  for,  most  certainly,  if  we  are  not  a  people  among  the  happiest  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  in  default  of  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  means  or  elements  of 
happiness  as  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  nation.  Do  we  employ  those 
means  wisely  ?  Do  we  combine  those  elements  with  the  skill  which  is  sug- 
gested and  produced  by  a  profound  and  just  philosophy  ?  Lord  Morpeth,  now 
he  Earl  of  Carlisle,  after  his  tour  through  the  United  States,  declared  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  other  people  on  earth  possess  so  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  as 
the  Americans,  and  among  none  is  there  so  little  happiness. — Dr.  Pliny  Earle. 
Erom  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical  Science"  (July). 


CEREBRAL  PATHOLOGY  BASED  UPON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
•   411  CASES.     SPECIFIC    GRAVITY  OF  THE   BRAIN  IN  CASES 
OF  INSANITY. 

BY   DAVID   SKAE,   M.D., 
Fhysidan  to  the  Eoyal  Edinburgh  Asyhimfor  the  Insane,  <^c.,  <^c. 

We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  transferring  to  our  pages  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  communication  of  Dr.  Skae,  published  in  the  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Boyal  Edinbiirgh  Asylum  for  1854.    It  refers  to  a  subject 
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of  deep  and  increasing  interest.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  compels 
us  to  omit  the  tables  illustrative  of  Dr.  Skae's  experiments  in  con- 
nexion with  the  comparative  weights  of  the  brain  in  the  various  forms 
of  mental  disease,  as  well  as  other  tabular  matter,  showing  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  substance  of  the  brain  in  the  sane  and 
the  insane.  We,  however,  give  all  the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived 
in  relation  to  both  branches  of  inquiry. 

Post-mortem  examinations  were  permitted  in  41  cases.  They  were  made 
with  muck  care,  and  the  following  are  the  results  : — 

Of  those  examined,  3  had  been  cases  of  acute  mania,  15  of  dementia,  5  of 
dementia  with  epilepsy,  3  of  melanchoUa,  9  of  monomania,  and  6  of  general 
paralysis. 

Calvarium  was  of  unusual  thickness  in.  6  cases ;  1  of  acute  dementia,  1  of 
dementia,  3  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  and  1  of  melancholia. 

Calvarium  teas  tlihmer  than  usual  in  9  cases ;  2  of  melancholia,  1  of  dementia, 
4  of  monomania,  and  2  of  general  paralysis. 

Diploe  was  absent  in  2  cases  of  monomania. 

Abnormal  adhesion  of  dura  mater  to  calvarium  existed  in  4  cases ;  1  of 
dementia  with  epilepsy,  2  of  monomania,  and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

Fus  in  the  cranial  sinuses  was  found  in  2  cases ;  1  of  dementia  with 
epilepsy,  and  1  of  acute  dementia ;  in  the  latter  case,  j^us  was  also  found  in 
the  internal  ear,  and  sero-purulent  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the 
lateral  ventricles. 

Increased  thickness  of  dura  mater  was  found  in  3  cases  ;  1  of  acute  mania, 
1  of  acute  dementia,  and  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy. 

Thinness  of  dura  mater  was  noticed  in  five  cases ;  2  of  dementia,  and  3  of 
monomania. 

Ossific  deposit  infalx  cerebri  existed  in  1  case  of  monomania. 

Abnormal  adhesion  of  arachnoid  to  dura  mater  was  found  in  4  cases ;  1  of 
acute  dementia,  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  monomania,  and  1  of 
general  paralysis. 

Serous  effusion  into  sac  of  arachnoid  existed  in  22  cases;  1  of  acute 
dementia,  8  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  5  of  monomania,  and  G 
of  general  paralysis. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  sac  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  2  cases  of 
general  paralysis. 

Organised  lymph  in  sac  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  1  case  of  general 
paralysis. 

Opacity  and  thickeni?ig  of  arachnoid  was  found  in  26  cases ;  1  of  acute 
mania,  2  of  acute  dementia,  7  of  dementia,  6  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  2  of 
melancholia,  4  of  monomania,  and  4  of  general  paralysis. 

Granular  deposit  in  arachnoid  over  general  surface  was  noticed  in  2  cases  of 
general  paralysis. 

Congestion  of  membranes  was  noticed  in  12  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania,  3  of 
dementia,  1  of  acute  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  monomania, 
and  4  of  general  paralysis. 

Sub-arachnoid  serous  effusion  was  found  in  22  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania,  1 
of  acute  dementia,  6  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  6  of  monomania, 
and  6  of  general  paralysis. 

Sub-arachnoid  sero-sa?iguinolent  effusion  occurred  in  1  case  of  dementia 
with  epilepsy. 

Adhesion  of  membranes  to  cortical  substance  was  found  in  3  cases  of  general 
paralysis. 
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Paleness  of  the  grey  matter  was  noticed  in  17  cases ;  2  of  melancholia, 
6  of  dementia,  1  of  acute  dementia,  6  of  monomania,  and  2  of  general 
paralysis. 

Grey  matter  was  of  a  dark  tint  in  3  cases ;  1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of 
dementia,  and  1  of  melancholia. 

Grey  matter  had  a  violaceous  tinge  in  5  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania,  1  of 
dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  monomania,  and  2  of  general  paralysis. 

Gi'ey  matter  had  a  yellow  tint  in  2  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania,  and  1  of 
general  paralysis. 

Grey  matter  was  softened  in  2  cases;  1  of  dementia,  and  1  of  general 
paralysis. 

Grey  matter  presented  limited  yellow  softening  m  3  cases;  2  of  dementia  with 
epsy,  and  1  of  general  paralysis. 

~'hite  matter  was  softened  in  2  cases :  1  of  dementia,  and  ]  of  general 
paralysis. 

Punctce  vasculosce  were  very  numerous  in  15  cases ;  1  of  acute  dementia,  2 
of  dementia,  5  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  1  of  melancholia,  2  of  monomania, 
and  4  of  general  paralysis. 

Apoplectic  effusion  was  found  in  1  case  of  monomania. 

Serous  effusion  into  lateral  ventricles  was  found  in  16  cases ;  2  of  acute 
mania,  1  of  melancholia,  5  of  dementia,  2  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  2  of 
monomania,  and  4  of  general  paralysis. 

Sero-sangtiinolent  effusion  into  lateral  ventricles  occurred  in  1  case  of  acute 
dementia. 

Granular  deposit  in  membrane  of  lateral  ventncles  was  found  in  3  cases ; 
1  of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  and  2  of  general  paralysis. 

Cystic  bodies  in  choroid  plexuses  occurred  in  9  cases ;  1  of  acute  mania,  1 
of  dementia  with  epilepsy,  4  of  monomania,  and  3  of  general  paralysis. 

Pineal  body  was  unusually  large  in  4  cases  of  dementia. 

Veins  of  Galen  were  much  dilated  and  clogged  with  decolorized  clots  in  1  case 
of  dementia  with  epilepsy. 

The  brain  was  carefully  weighed  in  every  case,  and  the  weights,  with  those 
of  other  viscera,  together  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  matter 
of  the  brain  are  recorded. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  preceding  abstract  are,  that, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths,  weU-marked  appearances  were  found  indicat- 
ing increased  vascular  action,  or  slow  inflammatory  processes  affecting  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  producing  thickening  and  serous  effusions.  These 
appearances  were  most  constant  and  most  distinct  in  the  deaths  from  general 
paralysis,  where  there  was  also  found  a  peculiar  kind  of  softening  of  the  grey 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  on  examining  this  part  of  the  brain  under  the 
microscope,  the  cells  of  which  it  is  principally  composed  appeared  to  be  en- 
larged and  altered  in  form.  In  these  cases,  adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  the 
surface  of  the  convolutions  was  present  in  all  instances  where  there  was  not 
such  a  quantity  of  serous  effusion  interposed  as  to  prevent  it ;  in  stripping  off 
the  membranes,  small  layers  of  grey  matter  were  stripped  off  with  them,  par- 
ticularly on  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres. 

With  the  exception  of  the  morbid  changes  last  mentioned,  which  are  limited 
to  cases  of  general  paralysis,  all  the  other  morbid  appearances  are  found  very 
frequently  in  the  brains  of  persons  who  have  died  of  other  diseases,  and  without 
any  mental  affection.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  are  not  unfrequentlj^  to  be 
met  with  in  the  dead-house  of  the  Asylum,  of  patients  who  had  exhibited, 
during  life — for  many  months  or  even  years — all  the  symptoms  of  raving  mad- 
ness, and  in  whose  brains  the  morbid  appearances  described  are  altogether 
wanting,  and  in  whicb  the  brain  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  one 
who  had  died  in  all  the  vigour  of  a  sound  mind. 
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From  these  facts  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  morbid  appearances  described, 
although  the  very  frequent  concomitants  of  insanity,  do  not  constitute  the 
pathological  conditions  by  which  the  symptoms  of  mental  derangement  are 
produced ;  and  that  we  are,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  true  pathology  of  this 
disease. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  may  well  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  any 
other  morbid  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  may  ever  be  discoverable  in. 
insanity.  The  analogy  of  the  symptoms  to  those  produced  by  poisons  which 
are  known  to  enter  the  blood,  the  suddenness  of  the  invasion  in  some  cases, 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  cure  in  others,  even  occasionally  of  long  standing, 
the  remarkable  remissions,  and  at  times  the  temporary  restoration  for  a  few 
hours  or  moments,  to  perfect  sanity  in  persons  long  plunged  in  profound 
dementia,  or  labouring  under  a  chronic  and  protracted  mania,  are  facts  which 
lead  to  the  reflection  that  insanity  may  be  a  disease  of  the  blood,  or  may 
depend  upon  a  peculiar  orgasm  of  the  nervous  centres, — upon  conditions  not 
to  be  discovered  in  the  brain  after  death. 

Pathological  investigations,  however,  for  changes  in  the  nervous  substance 
itself,  are  not  to  be  abandoned  until  we  have  exhausted  all  our  means  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  accordingly,  some  years  ago,  to  commence  a 
series  of  experiments  by  collecting  the  weights  of  the  brain,  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum,— by  measuring  the  breadths  of  the  grey  matter, — ^by  endeavouring  to 
determine  the  degree  of  hardness  or  softness  of  the  cerebral  substance,  by  ascer- 
taining by  what  length  of  a  column  of  water  it  could  be  broken  up, — and,  more 
lately,  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  substance  of  different 
parts  of  the  brain. 

In  an  hospital  for  the  insane,  where  the  deaths  are  much  fewer  than  in  a 
large  general  hospital,  it  takes  some  years  before  a  sufficient  number  of  data 
can  be  accumulated  to  warrant  any  general  inferences ;  and  I  feel  that  the  data 
which  I  possess,  although  the  accumulation  of  some  years,  are  still  rather 
meagre.  I  am  induced,  however,  to  record  them,  as  offering  a  few  very  inte- 
resting suggestions,  which  may  lead  others  to  follow  similar  methods  of  obser- 
vation, and  thus  facilitate  the  collection  of  a  larger  number  of  facts. 

My  measurements  of  the  grey  matter,  and  experiments  on  the  hardness  and 
softness  of  the  cerebral  substance,  I  do  not  propose  to  detail  at  present,  as  I 
have  no  similar  observations  on  the  brains  of  persons  dying  sane  with  which  to 
compare  them.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  weight  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  brain,  and  to  such  general  deductions  only  from  those  observa- 
tions as  the  number  of  facts  seem  to  warrant.  I  shall  leave  for  another 
opportunity  several  comparisons  and  inquiries  which  might  be  instituted 
through  these  methods,  mas  much  as  the  data  seem  to  me  too  few  to  justify 
speculations  which  relate  to  more  special  questions. 

I  have  compared  my  observations  on  the  weights  of  the  brain  with  those 
collected  in  the  Royal  Infiraiary  of  Edinburgh  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Reid  and 
Dr.  Peacock,  and  the  experiments  on  its  specific  gravitjr  with  those  j)ublished 
by  Dr.  Sankey  in  the  "  Britisli  and  Eorei^n  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,"  for 
January,  1853  (vol.  xi.,  p.  240),  and  made  in  the  Royal  London  Eever  Hospital, 
The  weights  used  were  avoirdupois. 

The  observations  made  of  the  weights  of  the  brain  comprise  199  cases,  of 
which  98  were  males  and  101  females.  The  tables  exhibit  the  weights  of  tha 
heaviest  and  lightest  encephalon,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum  (with  the  pons 
and  medulla),  and  their  average  weights  at  different  periods  of  life.  The 
figures  are  arranged  in  parallel  columns  with  those  of  the  corresponding  results 
from  the  tables  of  Drs.  Reid  and  Peacock. 

On  comparing  the  columns  showing  the  heaviest  brains  in  the  sane  and  insane 
ma!es,it  will  be  seen  that  in  only  one  instance  did  the  encephalon  exceed 60  ounces 
in  the  insane,  while  in  several  of  the  sane  it  amounted  to  62  ounces  and  up- 
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wards,  the  heaviest  brain  in  the  one  series  being  60  oz.  8  dr.,  and  the  heaviest 
in  the  other  being  G3  oz.  12  dr.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  with  two  excep- 
tions, the  superiority  in  weight  was  among  the  brains  of  the  sane  in  each  of  the 
quinquennial  or  decennial  periods  into  wliich  they  are  classified.  Whether  this 
justilies  the  inference  that  persons  having  large  brains  are  less  frequently  the 
subject  of  mental  derangement  than  others,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say ;  but 
the  fact  is  a  striking  one  when  contrasted  with  the  results  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  tlie  average  weight  of  the  entire  number  of  cases,  where  it  appears 
that  the  average  weight  is  increased  in  persons  dying  insane.  The  average 
weight  in  the  insane  from  fifteen  to  ninety  years  of  age  being  50  oz.  2  dr.,  and 
in  the  sane  49  oz.  14  dr. 

Different  results  are  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the 
brains  of  the  females ;  here,  in  one  exceptional  case,  the  brain  weighed  61|- 
ounces  in  a  female  who  died  insane,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  greatest 
weight  was  on  the  side  of  the  sane.  On  taking  the  average  of  alL  the 
cases,  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  the  insane  was  44  oz.  only,  and  in  the  sane 
44  oz.  5  dr. 

The  comparison,  however,  establishes,  I  tliink,  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  brain  is  increased  in  the  insane,  when  we  reflect  that  in 
many  cases  of  insanity,  the  absolute  size  of  the  bram  must  be  materially  dimi- 
nished by  the  large  quantity  of  serous  effusion  found  in  the  ventricles,  arach- 
noid sac,  and  sub-arachnoid  tissue. 

This  increase  in  weight,  however,  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  an  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  ;  for,  on  comparing  the  weight  of  the  cerebra  in 
the  two  series  of  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  is  inconsiderable, 
and  indeed  in  the  case  of  the  females  that  it  is  in  favour  of  the  sane.  On 
comparing,  however,  the  columns  showing  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  (with 
the  pons  and  medulla)  in  the  two  classes,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  almost 
a  uniform  preponderance  in  the  weights  of  those  of  the  insane.  The  average 
weight  in  all  the  cases  of  the  insane  males  exceeds  that  of  the  sane  by  4< 
drachms,  and  in  the  females  by  5  drachms. 

In  a  Table  the  ratio  between  the  cerebellum  (with  the  pons  and  me- 
dulla) and  the  cerebrum  is  given  at  the  different  ages  distinguished.  Here  the 
same  fact  is  very  clearly  brought  out ;  in  almost  every  instance  the  cerebellum 
in  the  insane  being  heavier  in  relation  to  the  cerebrum  than  it  is  in  the  sane. 
From  the  average  of  the  entire  number,  the  cerebellum  was  found  in  the 
males  to  be  as  1  to  6748  in  the  insane,  and  as  1  to  7'06  in  the  sane ;  and  in 
the  females  as  1  to  6-64  in  the  insane,  and  only  1  to  7  in  the  sane.  _  The 
cerebellum  therefore  is  considerably  heavier  in  relation  to  the  cerebrum  in  the 
insane. 

This  mode  of  estimating  the  results  appears  to  me  to  be  free  from  the  source 
of  fallacy  arising  from  the  small  number  of  cases  compared ;  when  we  compare 
the  absolute  weights  together,  as  here,  on  examining  all  the  cases  separately, 
we  find,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  cerebellum  of  each  brain  heavier  in  rela- 
tion to  its  own  cerebrum  in  the  insane  than  in  the  sane. 

Further  inquiries,  and  a  larger  nmnber  of  data,  may  modify  these  results ; 
but,  I  thuik,  from  those  which  I  have  thus  collected,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
highly  probable  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  cerebellum  in  per- 
sons dying  insane. 

In  mania,  the  average  weight  of  the  encephalon  in  males  was  53  oz.  13^  dr. ;  in 
monomania,  52  oz.l^f  dr. ;  in  dementia,  49  oz.  lly^a  dr. ;  and  in  general  paralysis 
46  oz.  6A|-  dr. ;  the  weight  being  greatest  in  mania,  and  least  in  general  para- 
lysis. In  comparing  the  average  weights  of  the  cerebella,  &c.,  however,  in  the 
same  series,  while  they  are  found  to  follow  the  same  decrease  from  mania,  the 
highest,  through  monomania  to  dementia,  the  weights  being  respectively  6  ob. 
12  di\,  6  oz.  lly^y  dr.,  and  6  oz.  9y%  dr. ;  the  cases  of  general  paralysis  present 
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the  higliest  average,  tlie  average  weight  being  6  oz,  ISy^g-  dr.  From  the  fact 
that  in  general  paralysis  the  morbid  appearances  are  most  constant  and  most 
distinctly  marked,  this  result  might  perhaps  be  anticipated,  if  we  assume  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
cerebrum  is  increased  by  insanity,  and  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  prin- 
cipally affected.  This  increase,  too,  would  appear  from  a  review  of  the  history 
of  the  case  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to  the  form  of  the  disease,  and  to  be 
greatest  in  more  protracted  and  gravest  cases.  On  comparing  the  average 
weight  of  the  cerebellum  to  that  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  cases  classified  as 
above,  it  was  found  in  males  to  be  as  1  to  09735,  6-7549,  6-5025,  and  6-2511, 
in  mania,  monomania,  dementia,  and  general  paralysis  respectively.  Excepting 
mania,  the  same  gradual  increase  in  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellum  was 
found  to  obtain  in  the  females,  the  cerebellum  being  to  the  cerebrum  in 
them  as  1  to  6-5338,  6-412,  6-5943,  and  6-0435  in  same  class  of  cases 
respectively. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  cases  of  comparatively  short  duration,  there  is 
the  smallest  amount  of  increase  in  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
that  in  general  paralysis  the  greatest  increase  takes  place. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  results,  the  impaired  control  over  the  voluntary 
movements,  waiich  forms  so  marked  a  feature  of  general  paralysis,  and  the 
very  constant  increase  of  the  relative  weight  of  the  cerebellum  in  this  dis- 
ease, must  at  once  be  viewed  as  very  interesting  and  important  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  the  functions  ascribed  to  the  cerebellum  by  Eleurens  and  other 
physiologists. 

May  it  not  be  asked — supposing  it  to  be  established  by  an  extended  series  of 
observations,  that  there  is  uniformly  an  increase  in  the  relative  weight  (and 
specific  gravity,  as  we  shall  presently  see,)  of  the  cerebellum  as  compared  with 
the  cerebrum  in  all  forms  of  insanitv — whether  it  may  not  be  inferred  that  the 
cerebellum  is  the  organ  through  wliich  we  exercise  self-control, — control  over 
the  volitions  and  successions  of  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  over  the  voluntary 
muscular  movements ; — a  pci-turbed  volition  or  a  loss  of  self-control,  being  of 
all  other  symptoms  the  most  essential  characteristic  and  pathognomonic  fcatui-e 
of  insanity  ? 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  ?)xAwhite  substance  of  the  brain  was  taken  in 
.80  cases,  of  which  39  were  males  and  41  females. 

The  specific  gravity  in  the  cases  of  insanity  was  almost  uniformly  higher, 
and  this  observation  applies  to  both  the  grey  and  white  matter. 

In  Dr.  Sankey's  cases,  the  lowest  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  matter  was 
1028,  in  the  Asylum  ones  the  lowest  was  1030;  the  highest  in  Dr.  Sankey's 
cases  was  1046,  in  mine  1049 ;  wliile  the  average  specific  gravity  in  all  the 
cases  of  both  sexes  was  in  the  former  1034,  and  in  the  latter  1038,  showing  an 
increase  in  the  specific  gravity  in  the  cases  of  insanity. 

The  lowest  specific  gravity  of  the  medullary  substance  in  the  healthy  brains 
was  1032,  in  the  diseased  1032 ;  the  hig-hest  in  the  healthy  was  1048,  in 
the  diseased  1053  ;  the  mean  of  all  the  eases  was  1-0411  in  the  sane,  and  1-0429 
in  tlie  insane,  showing  an  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wUte  matter  of 
the  brain  in  cases  of  insanity. 

These  results  are  corroborative  of  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Sankcy  in  liis 
observations  at  the  London  Eever  Hospital,  where  in  aU  the  cases  complicated 
with  cerebral  symptoms  of  a  grave  character  preceding  death,  such  as  convul- 
sions, strabismus,  paralysis,  and  utter  luiconsciousness,  the  specific  gravity  was 
high,  averaging  both  in  XXx^grey  and  white  matter  1041.  He  makes  two  exceptions 
in  regard  to  the  white  matter,  in  both  of  which  the  specific  gravity  was  below 
the  mean  ;  these  were  both  cases  of  children  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  and 
both  of  tubercular  meningitis.     Deducting  these  cases,  the  average  specific 
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gravity  of  the  -svliitc  matter  in  his  series  of  cases,  complicated  with  cerebral 
gymptoms,  was  1043. 

On  examining  my  cases  in  detail,  I  find  that  in  most  of  those  cases  where  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  grey  matter  was  considerably  below  the  mean,  the 
patients  had  died  of  phthisis,  and  in  other  instances  of  exlianstion  occurring  at 
an  advanced  a^e.  Where  exceptions  to  this  general  inference  were  met  with, 
it  was  found  that  either  the  symptoms  immediately  preceding  death  were  of  a 
grave  character,  or  that  the  morbid  appearance  found  in  the  membrane  indicated 
chronic  inflammatory  action. 

I  have  also  taken  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the 
cerebellum  in  forty-three  cases.  I  have  placed  on  the  table  the  averages  at 
different  ages.  The  number  of  observations  is  too  few  to  warrant  more  than  a 
presumption  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cerebellum  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  cerebrum.  The  diiterence  is  much  more  apparent  when,  instead  of  com- 
paring averages,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cerebellum  is  compared  with  that 
of  the  cerebrum  to  which  it  belonged. 

I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  data  showing 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  sane  to  furnish  comparisons  with 
the  observations  I  have  made.  Dr.  Sankey  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a 
number  of  observations  made  by  him ;  but  as  he  has  not  separated  the  grey 
from  the  white  matter,  but  has  taken  his  specific  gravit>r  from  a  portion  of 
brain  containing  both,  I  cannot  compare  my  oiDservations  with  his  directly.  I 
may  state,  however,  that  they  tend  to  the  same  general  conclusion,  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  cerebellum  is  higher  than  that  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
that  it  is  so  in  healthy  brains  as  well  as  in  diseased  ones,  although  probably  in 
a  smaller  ratio. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Haldane,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  matter  of  the  cere- 
bellum in  persons  dying  in  the  Koyal  Infirmary.  The  number  of  cases  suitable 
for  a  comparison  of  this  kind  of  cases  dying  without  any  cerebral  symptoms, 
has  as  yet  been  rather  too  small  to  merit  a  special  record.  I  may,  however, 
state  that  in  a  series  of  five  cases  of  males  dying  without  cerebral  symptoms, 
the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  substances  of  the  cerebellum  was  1042, 
that  of  the  cerebrum  being  1041.  In  the  cases  of  the  insane  examined  by  me, 
the  average  was  1040  for  the  cerebellum,  and  1035  only  for  the  cerebmm, 
showing  a  much  greater  increase  in  the  ratio  in  the  insane  than  in  the  sane, 
although  the  absolute  specific  gravity  was  less  in  these  particular  cases. 

The  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  five  cases  referred  to,  had  an 
average  specific  gravity  of  1-0443,  while  that  of  the  cerebrum  was  1"0430.  In 
the  cases  examined  in  the  Asylum,  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  white 
substance  of  the  cerebellum  was  1*044,  while  that  of  the  white  substance  of 
the  cerebrum  in  the  same  cases  was  1*039  only — thus  showing  a  small  increase 
in  the  absolute  specific  gravity  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebellum  in  the 
insane  in  the  cases  compared,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  relative 
specific  gravity  to  that  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  case  of  the  insane. 

From  these  data,  although  limited,  I  infer  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
cerebellum  is  increased  in  insanity,  and  attains  a  greater  increase  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  cerebrum  than  it  does  in  persons  dying  sane. 

In  comparing  the  specific  gravity  in  the  different  forms  of  mental  disease, 
and  taking  the  average  of  all  the  cases  of  each  kind,  I  find  the  lowest  specific 
gravity  of  the  grey  matter  to  occur  in  cases  of  dementia,  where,  however,  it  is 
still  0003  above'^the  average  in  the  sane.  The  next  highest  specific  §ra\-ity 
occurs  in  cases  of  melancholy  and  monomania,  the  next  in  general  paralysis,  the 
next  in  mania,  and  the  highest  in  epilepsy. 

Of  the  white  substance,  the  lowest  average  of  specific  gravity  occurred  in 
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cases  of  mania,  1040 ;  tlie  next  in  dementia,  1041  ;  the  next  highest  in 
general  paralysis,  the  next  in  monomania,  1044 ;  and  the  highest  also  in  epi- 
lepsy, being  1-0458. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  observations  are  curious  and  interesting.  They 
are  inferences  certainly  from  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  data ;  but  they 
are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  more  extended  observations  of  a  similar 
kind  may  probably  lead  to  some  satisfactory  and  important  deductions  regarding 
the  pathology  of  insanity  and  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
central  substance  was  taken  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  foUowed  by 
Dr.  Sankey.  A  number  of  jars  were  prepared  with  solutions  of  common  salt, 
the  density  of  which  was  determined  by  the  urinometer.  A  series  was  prepared, 
ranging  from  1'030  up  to  1*050.  Small  portions  of  cerebral  matter  were 
dropped  into  these  solutions,  until  a  jar  was  found  in  wliich  the  portion  so 
dropped  floated  midway,  at  the  point  of  which  it  sank.  This  fluid  gave  the 
specific  gravity,  and  to  insure  accuracy,  and  avoid  fallacies  arising  from  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  the  specific  of  the  fluid  was  in  every  ex- 
periment tested  afresh  by  the  urinometer  at  the  time  of  the  observation.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  was  C0°  F.  It  is  right  to  repeat  the  precaution 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sankey,  namely,  to  take  the  first  effect  of  the  experiment, 
and  that  only ;  as  by  allowing  the  portion  of  brain  to  remain  a  few  minutes 
only  in  the  solution,  its  specific  gravity  rapidly  alters  by  endosmose,  and  it 
will  soon  sink  even  in  the  strongest  solutions.     From  not  attending  to  this 

Erecaution,  it  is,  I  presume,  to  be  explained  why,  in  the  pathological  report 
itely  published  of  a  Metropolitan  Asylum,  the  brain  is  stated  in  many  cases  to 
have  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1' 090  and  upwards  ! 
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The  number  of  private  asylums  in  operation  at  present  is  the  same  as  men- 
tioned in  our  last  Report ;  the  lunatics,  however,  have  increased  by  thirty- six, 
a  circumstance  corroborative  of  a  fact  w^iicli  our  experience  in  public  institu- 
tions fully  bears  out,  that  insanity  is  not  on  the  decline  in  this  country,  pro- 
portionate with  the  reduction  in  the  general  population. 

The  improvements  observable  from  year  to  year,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
afford  the  strongest  proof  of  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  Lepslature  in 
thus  particularizing  the  duties  of  the  inspectors,  and  giving  them  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enter  into  details,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  these 
establishments,  as  also  to  correct  any  abuses  or  irregularities  they  may  find  to 
exist  in  them. 

At  the  date  of  our  First  Annual  Report,  which  was  made  in  the  j^ear  1843, 
twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  the  patients  con- 
fined in  private  licensed  asylums  amounted  to  373,  of  whom  161  were  males, 
and  212  females.  From  that  period  up  to  the  present  they  have  been  annually 
increasing,  there  being  under  treatment  on  the  1st  January,  1855,  459,  viz., 
252  males,  and  207  females;  showing  an  increase  of  eighty-six  lunatics,  or 
twenty-three  per  cent,  on  the  number  under  treatment  a  year  after  the  Act  had 
come  into  operation. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  above  statement  is  the  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  the  females  having  exceeded  the  males  in  1843  by 
fifty-one,  and  the  males  exceeding  the  females  in  1854  by  forty -five.     This 

*  From  the  ''Seventh  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Asylums  for  the 
Insane." 
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variation  we  find,  by  reference  to  the  registry  kept  in  our  office,  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  far  greater 
number  of  aged  females,  labouring  under  chronic  lunacy,  than  of  males,  were 
sent  to  the  various  private  asylums,  their  friends  being  desirous,  when  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  to  place  them  in  establishments  where  more  comfort  and 
attention  could  be  secured  to  them  than  in  their  own  houses. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected,  many  of  these 
parties  died,  and  hence  the  present  comparative  diminution  in  the  numbers  of 
that  sex. 

Of  the  459  patients  under  treatment  at  the  date  of  our  returns,  132  are  set 
down  as  curable,  and  281,  exclusive  of  forty-six  idiots  and  epileptics,  as  pro- 
bably incurable.  Of  those,  however,  designated  in  their  certificates  of  admission 
as  "  probably  incurable,"  we  have  found  by  experience,  from  the  improved 
system  of  treatment  now  adopted — mildness  and  judicious  management  (with 
constant  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  attendants)  having  superseded 
mechanical  restraint  and  a  less  solicitous  regard  to  the  feelings  and  comforts 
of  these  afflicted  persons — that  many  become  so  far  relieved  as  to  be  enabled 
to  return  to  their  families,  and  although  with  impaired  understandings,  yet 
capable,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  their  domestic  circles, 
a  degree  of  recovery  that  scarcely  ever  was  attained  under  the  old  system  by 
the  class  of  lunatics  in  qu^estion. 

The  idiotic  and  epileptic  patients  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  aggre- 
gate numbers  in  private  asylums,  the  former  being  only  thirty-six,  viz.,  twenty- 
two  males,  and  fourteen  females ;  the  latter  ten,  of  whom  one  only  is  a  female. 

Having  investigated  into  the  history  of  lunacy  as  regards  certain  families, 
from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  members  affected  by  it  in  asylums,  we 
would  refer  to  continued  intermarriages,  and  direct  hereditary  predisposition, 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  our  observation, 
the  malady  frequently  developing  itself  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and, 
what  may  appear  extraordinary,  leaving  the  second  unaffected. 

Generally  speaking,  when  such  nrecfisposition  exists  amongst  the  immediate 
or  exciting  causes,  whether  physical  or  moral,  none  will  be  found  more  prevalent 
than  intemperance  and  dissipation ;  so  intimately,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  is  a 
love  of  drinking  associated  with  insanity,  that  it  often  becomes  most  difficult  to 
decide  whether  it  be  a  symptom  or  merely  a  result  of  the  disorder.  The  official 
management  of  patients  labouring  under  depraved  moral  affections  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  and  needs  much  discretion  on  our  part,  from  the  plausibility  of 
the  arguments  they  adduce  when  under  restraint,  and  the  injustice  of  wnich 
they  complain  at  being  unnecessarily  deprived  of  liberty,  or  more  truly  speaking, 
of  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a  reckless  dissipation.  A  majority  of  the 
relapsed  cases  sent  to  private  asylums,  and  composed  of  the  classes  in  question, 
is  for  the  most  part  carried  off  by  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis. 

Of  those  under  treatment  on  the  1st  of  January,  nearly  one  half— 
223  patients  —  were  of  mature  age,  or  from  forty  to  sixty  years;  152 
from  twenty  to  forty;  and  only  five  persons  under  twenty;  the  remainder 
being  all  advanced  in  life,  or  over  sixty.  With  reference  to  this  return,  it 
may  be  stated  that  early  in  life,  and  more  particularly  when  curative  treat- 
ment is  had  recourse  to  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  malady,  the  mental 
faculties  are  more  susceptible,  and  yield  more  easily  to  moral  and  medical  in- 
fluences ;  so  that  it  frequently  happens,  under  these  favourable  circumstances, 
that  a  few  months  are  sufficient,  if  not  to  establish  a  cure,  to  afford,  at  least, 
well-founded  anticipations  of  ultimate  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
friends  of  lunatics,  from  mistaken  kindness  and  motives  of  delicacy  neglect 
for  a  long  time  to  place  them  in  an  asylum,  or  to  pursue  a  judicious  line  of 
management  in  their  regard,  or,  above  all,  when  insanity  is  developed  late  in 
life,  the  probability  of  recovery  becomes  slight  indeed ;  the  mental,  like  the  cor- 
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poreal  faculties,  possessing  in  advanced  age  less  recuperative  powers.  Thus 
the  disproportion  just  referred  to  may  be  fairly  accounted  for. 

According  to  a  synopsis  of  the  general  social  condition  of  patients,  it  appeared 
that  the  unmarried  predominated  to  a  very  large  extent,  there  being  354 
single  or  unmarried,  and  105  manied — majority  of  unmarried,  249 ;  in  the  two 
preceding  years  it  was  253  and  241  respectively,  thus  showing  a  uniformity  of 
scale  on  this  head. 

With  regard  to  occupations,  professions,  &c.,  there  is  no  material  alteration, 
on  the  whole,  since  the  date  of  our  last  public  Report  in  1853. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  mention,  however,  in  reference  to  particular  professions, 
that  the  number  of  insane  persons  belonging  to  the  anny  and  navy  is  about  the 
same  now  as  in  1843 ;  being  in  1843 — army,  23  ;  navy,  3.  In  1854 — army,  25 ; 
navy,  3 ;  while  the  number  belonging  to  the  church  has  increased  over  tlureefold, 
viz.,  from  6  to  19  ;  to  the  law,  twofold — from  9  to  18  (being  an  average  of  1 
insane  person  in  every  220  of  these  two  professions,  respectivelv,  that  of  the 
general  population  being  estimated  at  about  1  in  every  750) ;  of  the  medical 
profession,  during  the  same  period,  from  4  to  6  ;  students  of  all  classes,  6  to  15. 
Those  under  the  heading  "  No  Occupation "  are  mainly  comprised  of  females 
and  persons  of  independent  fortune. 

During  the  two  years  there  wei-e  94  patients  discharged  cured,  which  reaches 
34  per  cent,  on  the  admissions;  relieved,  55  ;  incurable,  13  ;  died,  45. 

Among  the  deaths,  we  regret  to  report  the  occurrence  of  one  case  by  suicide, 

that  of  an  unmarried  lady.  Miss  J ,  aged  43,  who  was  admitted  into  the 

asylum  on  the  31st  May,  labouring  under  a  violent  attack  of  mania.  From  the 
evidence  given  on  the  inquest,  held  by  the  coroner  for  the  county,  it  appeared 
that  injunctions  had  been  given  to  the  servant  in  whose  charge  the  lunatic  was 
placed,  not  to  leave  her  for  a  moment  until  she  was  relieved  by  some  other  nui'se 
or  attendant.  Pour  days  after  admission,  she  having,  as  she  stated  in  her 
evidence,  other  duties  to  perform,  left  the  lunatic  alone,  trusting  to  a  strait 
waistcoat  which  she  put  on  (without  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent)  for 

securitv.     Returning  shortly  after,  she  found  Miss  J suspended  from 

the  rail  of  her  bed  by  the  cord  or  lace  of  the  strait  waistcoat,  of  which  she  had, 
by  some  means  not  accounted  for,  managed  to  divest  herself.  Life  at  the  time 
was  quite  extinct.  A  minute  inquiry  took  place  at  the  inquest,  in  presence  of 
the  brothers  of  the  deceased  lady,  who  felt  satisfied  that  no  blame  lay  with  the 
proprietor ;  as,  had  the  attendant  strictly  adhered  to  the  instructions  which  she 
admitted  had  been  issued,  the  unfortunate  occuiTence  could  not  have  taken 
place.     A  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  facts  was  found  by  the  jury. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  foregoing  accident,  the  only- 
course  that  presented  itself,  and  which  was  immediately  acted  upon  by  direc- 
tions from  this  office,  was  to  dismiss  the  attendant,  and  impress  upon  the 
others,  from  the  example  before  them,  the  great  responsibility  under  which  they 
lie,  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  instructions  they  receive,  and  the  serious 
consequences  that  may,  at  any  moment,  follow  a  neglect  of  duty. 

Having  occasion  to  animadvert,  in  the  year  1853,  on  the  state  of  a  private 
asylum,  we  recommended  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  in  the  October  of 
that  year  to  give  a  conditional  licence  only.  At  the  last  October  sessions,  one 
of  the  inspectors  attended  at  the  request  of  the  justices,  when  the  chairman 
intunated  to  the  various  proprietors  their  determination  not  to  grant  a  licence 
for  any  private  asylum  in  future,  without  the  fuU  approbation  of  the  inspectors 
as  to  its  management  in  every  detail. 

The  licences,  orders  for  admission,  and  medical  certificates,  notices  of  dis- 
charges, and  deaths,  &c.,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been  generally  correct,  save 
in  some  minor  points,  not  necessary  to  notice  in  a  report  to  yoiu-  Excellency, 
but  which  points  we  have  not  omitted  to  observe  upon  to  the  parties  them- 
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selves — a  strict  adlierence  botli  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
being  required  by  us. 

The  first  exception  occurred  in  an  establishment  in  the  County  Limerick, 
the  proprietor  having  failed  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  licence.  We  felt  it 
our  duty  immediately  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  maf^istrates  at  quarter  sessions  :  subsequently,  however,  being 
assured  tliat  the  omission  was  not  intended  as  an  evasion  of  the  law,  and  on  the 
party  undertaking  to  lodge  an  application  for  a  fresh  licence,  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  quarter  sessions  next  ensuing,  and  paying  the  full  amount 
of  fees  for  which  he  was  liable  in  the  first  instance,  we  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere  further. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  medical  gentleman,  under  whose  care  we  dis- 
covered three  idiotic  patients.  Having  satisfied  us  that  he  acted  from  ignorance 
of  the  law  in  receiving  them  without  due  authority,  we  forebore  to  institute 
those  legal  proceedings  which  otherwise  it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  follow 
up.  Finding  his  house,  however,  on  inspection,  to  be  well  suited  for  the  recep- 
tion of  ten  patients,  we  directed  him  to  take  out  the  necessary  licence,  to 
which  he  at  once  acceded.  We  think,  with  due  care  and  some  improvements 
that  have  been  suggested  to  liim,  this  estabHshment  will  ultimately  become 
a  very  useful  one  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  incurables  and,  idiotic 
patients. 

We  shall  not  unnecessarily  trouble  your  Excellency  by  references  to  indi- 
vidual cases,  which  have  been  otficially  brought  under  our  observation,  and  on 
which  we  have  duly  reported;  or  to  lunatics  confined  singly  in  unlicensed 
houses,  many  instances  of  which  we  have  become  acquainted  with  during 
the  past  year,  and  in  whose  regard  we  have  either  personally  or  by  letter 
communicated  with  their  family  or  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
their  condition,  either  by  a  change  of  residence,  or  by  additonal  means  of 
support. 

The  returns  of  single  lunatics  under  the  Act  5  &  6  Vic,  c.  123,  sec.  36,  are 
by  no  means  regular.  The  law  is  easily  evaded,  so  much  so  that  unless  the 
party  in  charge  of  the  individual  sends  a  voluntary  intimation  to  the  Inspec- 
tor's office,  we  may  say  we  can  have  none  but  accidental  information  on 
the  subject.  Patients,  for  example,  are  removed  from  asylums  uncured,  and 
we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing  their  subsequent  abode,  or  even  an  authority 
to  make  inquiries  thereon.  Lunatics  under  the  Lord  Chancellor's  protection 
are,  no  doubt,  safe ;  but  as  to  the  others,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what 
treatment  they  ultimately  receive.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
all  insane  persons,  whether  placed  on  pension  or  otherwise,  should  be  inspected 
from  time  to  time,  and  individual  reports  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  each 
case. 
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BY  THE  BEV.  JOS.  SOUTEE, 
Cliaplain  to  the  Essex  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 

As  might  be  expected  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inmates  are  not  capable,  in  any  degree  perceptible  to  us,  of  being  influenced 
by  religious  or  any  other  teaching.  I  speak  of  those  who  from  birth  have  been 
insane,  and  of  those  whom  disease  has  reduced  to  a  state  of  dementia.  But 
there  are  others  upon  whose  minds  the  ministrations  of  religion  produce  a 
strong  and  marked  impression.  I  cannot  forbear  here  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
examples.  One  is  that  of  a  male  patient  who  was  restored  to  sanity.  Dr. 
Campbell  informed  him  that  he  would  recommend  his  discharge.     He  was 
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most  grateful  for  the  kind  intention,  but  begged  to  be  pennitted  to  remain,  as 
he  felt  that  he  had  not  many  weeks  to  live.  He  said  he  knew  that  if  he  left 
the  asylum  he  could  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  medical  advice,  and  of  other 
kindnesses  that  he  received  here;  but  more  than  all,  he  should  regret  to 
be  taken  away  from  the  daily  services  of  the  chapel,  which  had  been  so  great  a 
comfort  and  blessing  to  him.  Dr.  Campbell  was  moved  by  the  man's  entreaties, 
and  with  great  kindness  permitted  him  to  remain,  though  he  knew  that  by  so 
doing  it  would  only  add  to  the  number  of  deaths.  The  religion  which  that  man 
so  highly  prized  supported  him  through  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
looked  forward  to  his  end  with  calmness,  and  met  it  A\'ith  the  faith  and  resigna- 
tion of  a  Christian.  A  rapid  consumption,  in  a  few  weeks,  carried  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  earthly  sorrows  and  trouble,  we  trust,  "  to  another  and  a  better 
world." 

A  second  example  is  that  of  a  female  patient,  who  has  now  left  the  asylum 
in  a  state  of  convalescence.  She  was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  but  had 
never  partaken  of  the  Holy  Commimion  till  she  received  it  in  the  asylum 
chapel.  From  her  manner  of  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  should  judge  that 
she  was  strongly  impressed  with  religious  feeling.  She,  too,  had  found  the 
services  of  the  church  to  be  a  blessing  to  her.  I  trust  she  has  carried  with 
her  to  her  home  that  principle  of  piety  which  shall  be  a  strength  and  consola- 
tion to  her  for  the  remaining  years  of  her  life,  and  which  shall  enable  her,  when 
death  comes,  to  triumph  over  it,  through  faith  in  Him  who  "  has  opened  to  all 
believers  "  the  gate  of  everlasting  life. 

There  are  not  a  few  patients  who,  from  mistaken  notions  of  religion,  refuse 
the  consolations  which  it  offers  them,  and  cling  witli  a  strange  tenacity  to  the 
belief  that,  though  there  may  be  forgivenQss  for  all  others,  there  is  none  for 
them.  You  may  quiet  their  terrors  of  conscience  one  day,  and  on  the  next 
you  shall  find  they  have  returned  again  to  their  old  and  cherished  despair. 
But  even  of  cases  such  as  these  I  have  seen  some,  not  able  indeed  totally  to 
subdue  their  melancholy,  but  strengthened  to  bear  it  through  confidence  in 
God.  I  have  seen  many  whose  despondency  has  vanished  entirely,  and  all  the 
gloomy  fancies  that  had  haunted  them  night  and  day  for  years  have  been  dis- 
pelled ;  but  that  change  has  been  the  precursor  of  death.  One  especially  I 
remember,  who  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Her  dread  of  death, 
when  first  she  felt  its  advances,  her  ravings  of  despair,  her  firm  persuasion  that 
she  had  committed  the  "  unpardonable  sin,"  were  sometimes  fearful  to  witness. 
But  a  few  days  before  she  died  all  was  changed,  and  happily  changed,  not  in  a 
return  to  those  high  delusions  which  she  had  once  been  taught  to  call  religion, 
but  changed  to  a  calm,  humble,  and  penitent  belief  in  the  atonement.  Tliere 
was  no  ecstasy,  no  unbounded  rapture,  but  there  was  repentance,  resignation, 
faith.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  certain  similar  cases  to  see  them,  a  few  days 
before  death,  lighted  up  with  new  hopes.  The  mind  is  freed  from  its  terrors 
and  its  delusions.  The  smishine  of  earlier  days  revisits  the  soul.  AUow  me, 
however,  here  to  guard  against  an  impression  that  this  is  always  the  case. 
Many  of  the  insane  die  as  they  have  lived.  Their  minds  are  not  lighted  up 
with  even  a  momentary  flash  of  returning  intelligence.  I  have  liad  the 
most  abundant  opportunity  aiforded  me  for  forming  tliis  judgment,  for  I  have 
visited  the  sick  daily.  1  have  gone  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  in  every 
case,  thinking  it  possible  that  even  in  the  most  bewildered  and  lost  there  might 
occur  some  moment  before  death,  in  which  the  mind  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  religious  truth.  Even  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  feeling  it  to  be  my  duty  to  keep  up  this  prac- 
tice, I  went  every  morning  to  the  bedside  of  the  patients  upon  whom 
the  scourge  of  tliat  mysterious  disease  had  fallen.  And  I  rejoice  to  say, 
that  terrible  as  it  was  to  witness  so  many  smitten  as  it  were  by  an  in- 
visible hand, — cold  and  dead  in  a  few  hours,  —  my  visits   were  sometimes 
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attended  also  with  circumstances  of  a  most  affecting  and  not  unpleasing  nature. 
The  majority,  indeed,  sunk  at  once  into  total  unconsciousness  or  apathy.  But 
there  were  some  actively  alive  to  their  danger,  and  anxious  to  receive  the  last 
consolations  of  religion.  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  one  in  particular.  He  was 
an  old  sailor ;  he  lived  several  days  after  his  first  attack.  Each  day  as  I 
entered  the  ward  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  placed  them  together  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion,  as  if  to  signify  to  me  a  request  to  pray  with  him.  I  asked 
him  if  that  were  his  wish,  and  he  murmured,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  "  Yes."  I 
then  read  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  knelt  down  at  his  bedside  to  pray 
for  pardon  and  strength,  and  to  commend  his  soul  to  God ;  and  never  have  I 
heard  a  more  earnest  and  devout  amen  than  that  which  was  whispered  so 
faintly,  but  so  fervently,  by  that  dying  man.  I  have  not  often  witnessed  a 
scene  more  touching.  In  that  one  room  were  the  beds  of  four  other  dying 
men.  The  eyes  of  more  than  one  there  were  filled  with  tears.  Let  us  trust 
that  He,  "  who  despiseth  not  the  sig-hing  of  a  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of 
such  as  be  sorrowful,"  would  mercifully  regard  those  tears,  and  hear  those 
prayers,  and  receive  those  afiiicted  men  into  everlasting  rest. — From  the  recent 
Official  Report  of  the  Asyluriu 
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BY  D.  C.  CAMPBELL,  M.D., 
Fhi/sician  to  the  Essex  Lunatic  Asylum, 

Religious  excitement  forms  no  small  number  of  the  assigned  causes ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  humane  purpose  of  the  institution,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
mention  any  cause,  against  the  operation  of  which  it  may  be  possible,  in  some 
degree,  to  guard.  I  do  not  believe  that  true  religion  is  ever  a  cause  of  insanity, 
though  fanaticism  or  erroneous  theological  views  undoubtedly  may.  Mental 
derangement  never  can  be  produced  by  just  views  of  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Gospel;  but  intense  and  long  protracted  meditation  on  abstruse  points  of 
religious  doctrine,  or  on  prophetic  mystery,  remorse  in  highly  sensitive  minds 
on  account  of  supposed  unpardonable  sins,  and  above  all,  innovation  in 
established  religious  belief,  have  been  fruitful  causes  of  insanity. 

An  eminent  physician,  of  great  experience  in  the  treatment  of  mental  de- 
rangement, in  his  writings  remarked,  "  Were  I  to  allege  one  cause  which  I 
thought  was  operating  with  more  force  than  another  to  mcrease  the  victims  of 
insanity,  I  should  pronounce  that  it  was  the  overweening  zeal  with  which  it  is 
attempted  to  impress  on  youth  the  subtle  distmctions  of  theology  and  an  unre- 
lenting devotion  to  a  dubious  doctrine.  This  practice  is  an  alarming  error.  It 
is  growing  to  an  excess  fatal  to  the  preservation  of  intellectual  sanity,  and  in  a 
manner  especially  dangerous  to  the  rising. generation."  I  would  recommend  to 
parents  to  use  their  best  efforts  against  the  influence  of  new  and  questionable 
religious  doctrines.  The  mental  distress  occasioned  by  the  conflict  between 
such  doctrines  and  earlier  religious  impressions  ends  often  in  confirmed 
maniacal  melancholy ;  or,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  reaction  in  our  moral  as 
well  as  in  our  physical  nature,  I  have  seen  a  sudden  transition  from  the  deepest 
seK-abasement  to  triumphant  confidence,  with  belief  in  supernatural  communi- 
cations, miraculous  gifts,  and  all  the  phantasies  of  an  insane  mind.  Such 
madness  is  lamentable  in  itself;  but,  m  some  instances,  doubly  lamentable, 
when  the  patient  awakes  from  his  delusion.  His  religious  opinions  are  then 
unsettled,  and  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  return  to  the  consolations  of  that 
quiet  and  soothing  faith  which  has  given  peace  to  christians  in  aU  ages. 

Employment  in  the  open  air  not  only  improves  bodily  health,  but  also 
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powerfully  co-operates,  with  other  means  of  regulating  the  mind,  in  promoting 
the  cure  of  lunacy.  Many  of  the  male  patients  have  laboured  most  assiduously 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden,  from  which  no  small  saving  to  the  county  has 
arisen ;  four  large  airing  courts  have  been  laid  out  by  them,  which  are  now 
finished,  and  a  large  garden  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  now  sujjplying 
sufficient  vegetables  for  the  establishment.  Two  of  the  patients  are  daily  em- 
ployed as  carpenters,  four  as  shoemakers,  and  two  assist  the  engineer  and 
smith.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  profitable 
work  has  also  been  done  by  the  females,  who  in  addition  to  that  necessary  for 
the  establisliment,  have  made  a  number  of  shirts  for  the  Springfield  prison,  and 
also  for  a  house  in  London.  The  females  are  piincipally  employed  in  washing, 
dressing,  sewing,  and  knitting,  and  a  large  number  of  males  and  females  give 
their  assistance  in  the  wards  and  at  domestic  work.  In  several  instances  I 
have  remarked  that  the  cases  w^re  retrograde  or  progressive,  according  as  the 
patients  were  idle  or  employed.  Among  those  patients  who  laboured  daily, 
not  a  few  proceeded  with  a  steady  pace  to  recovery,  until  soundness  of  mind 
was  perfectly  restored. 

It  requires  no  proficiency  in  the  study  of  mind,  nor  any  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  the  msane,  to  comprehend  the  utility  of  labour  in  promotmg  the 
cure  of  lunacy.  Any  occupation  which  serves  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
lunatic  necessarily  arouses  him  from  his  waking  dream ;  and  the  repose  induced 
by  toil  no  less  effectually  excludes  the  visions  of  the  night. 

The  great  object  is  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  of  the  institution 
available  for  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  to  secure  as  much  occupation  as 
possible  for  them  consistent  with  their  health,  and  to  render  tlieir  services  as  far 
as  possible  advantageous  to  the  institution.  The  amusements  consist  of  baga- 
telle, cards,  draughts,  and  dominoes ;  and  books  are  provided  for  those  who  are 
disposed  to  read.  Several  derive  much  enjoyment  from  variety  of  scene,  and 
are  permitted  to  make  little  excursions  into  the  country,  and  entertainments 
with  dancing  and  vocal  and  instrumental  music  have  been  found  very  service- 
able. 

The  treatment  of  insanity  in  all  its  forms  consists  less  in  the  administration 
of  medicine  than  in  surrounding  the  patients  with  influences,  each  of  which 
may  apparently  be  very  trifling,  nay,  unfelt  and  unseen,  but  the  combination  of 
the  whole  of  which  produces  the  most  powerful  effect;  thus  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  liberty,  consistent  with  their 
safety,  and  fimiished  with  the  means  of  such  suitable  employment,  amuse- 
ments, and  recreations,  as  serve  both  to  relieve  the  irksomeness  of  confinement 
and  to  promote  the  cure  of  the  malady.  I  cannot  omit  this  opportimity  of 
pressing  upon  public  attention  the  importance  of  early  medical  treatment,  and 
the  unhappy  consequences  which  arise  from  the  delay  so  frequently  prompted 
by  mistaken  affection  and  shortsighted  economy.  It  is  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  that  medical  treatment  is  most  obviously  demanded  and  most 
likely  to  be  efficacious ;  for  notwithstanding  the  most  violent  symptoms,  if  the 
disorder  is  of  recent  occurrence,  it  generally  yields  to  proper  treatment.  This 
important  truth,  which  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  false  delicacy  are  too  apt  to 
overlook,  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  every  asylum.  Nothmg  is 
more  imprudent  of  the  friends  of  such  individuals  in  trusting,  for  any  period, 
an  unfortunate  relative  to  their  own  inexperienced,  and  too  often  injudicious 
management,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  attendants  on  this  disease, 
that  it  frequently  destroys  and  disregards  the  ties  of  nature,  and  that  a  patient 
never  can  be  more  unhappily  placed  than  in  the  circle  of  his  own  dearest  friends 
and  relatives. — From  the  last  Report  of  the  Asylum. 
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Hitherto  only  one  institution  has  existed  in  Scotland  for  the  treatment  and 
training  of  imbecile  and  idiot  cliildren;  that,  namely,  which  was  founded  two 
years  ago  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Jane  Ogilvy,  at  Baldovan,  near  Dundee.  It 
IS  with  pleasure  we  announce  that  another  is  nearly  ready  for  opening  in 
Edinburgh. 

So  much  of  the  hoped-for  success  must  depend  upon  the  careful  adaptation 
of  the  physical  treatment  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  that  it  appears 
essential  to  tlie  efficient  working  of  such  institutions  that  they  be  superintended, 
if  not  conducted,  by  well-qualified  medical  men.  We  are,  therefore,  happy  to 
learn  that  the  Edinburgh  School  will  have  the  aid  of  Drs.  John  Smith  and 
Coldstream,  as  physicians ;  while  the  immediate  management  and  superintend- 
ence will  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  David  Brodie.  It  will  be,  we  trust,  the  care 
of  these  gentlemen  to  establish  a  psychical  sanatarium  for  the  young,  worthy  of 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Medical  School  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  humiliating  consideration  that,  whereas  it  was  in 
Edinburgh  that  the  first  institution  that  ever  existed  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  was  established  (in  1760  by  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood),  we  have 
been  so  tardy  in  commencing  operations  for  the  benefit  of  a  section  of  society 
so  long  neglected,  but  so  much  in  need  of  such  aid  as  science  can  give,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  encouraging  results  reported  as  having  been  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  Our  dilatoriness  in  this  matter  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able, seeing  that  it  was  in  Edinburgh  that  the  first  earnest  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  neglected  idiot  was  published,  and  that  so  long  ago  as  in  1819.  In 
his  interesting  Essay  on  Education,  which  first  appeared  in  that  year  as 
an  article  in  the  Enci/cloptsdia  Edmensis,  and  subsequently  (in  1825)  as  a 
separate  treatise.  Dr.  Richard  Poole  thus  wrote  : — "  It  is  obvious  that  there  is 
ground  for  employing  medical  advice  in  cases  of  general  imbecility  presenting 
in  early  life ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are 
allowed  by  despair  to  become  confirmed  and  deteriorated,  might  have  been 
relieved  by  professional  interference.  The  correctness  of  the  principles  on 
which  Dr.  Poole  ventured  to  found  so  strong  an  asseveration,  has  latterly  been 
fijlly  proved  by  the  experience  obtained  in  several  institutions  established  for 
the  treatment  of  congenital  idiocy ;  the  general  result  being,  that,  under 
suitable  means,  almost  all  are  improveable  ;  and  that  "  for  three-fourth^  of  the 
children  treated,  much  may  be  done  to  rouse  intelligence,  and  even  to  fit  for 
usefulness." 

This  unlooked-for  result  has  stimulated  some  of  the  European  governments, 
and  several  benevolent  individuals  in  different  countries,  to  exert  themselves 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  idiot.  The  existing  institutions  at  Redhill  and  High- 
gate,  near  London,  at  Colchester  and  at  Bath,  are  probably  known  to  most  of 
our  readers;  also  the  schools  for  adult  idiots  at  Hanwell,  in  England,  and 
Bicetre,  at  Paris  (not  to  speak  of  the  world-renowned  hospice  of  the  Abend- 
berg,  conducted  by  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  whose  success  in  treating  cretinism  has 
gone  far  to  excite  a  general  interest  in  this  subject);  but  it  is  perhaps  not  so 
generally  known,  that  some  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  Denmark,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Wurtemburg,  have,  more  or  less  recently, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  forwarding  of  this  good  work  in  various  ways.  For 
example,  in  Copenhagen,  the  learned  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Eschricht,  published  last  year  an  interesting  treatise  "  On  the  Possi- 
bility of  Educating  Idiotic  Children  to  become  useful  Members  of  Society."  In 
the  same  city.  Dr.  Hybertz  has  published  an  elaborate  statistical  inquiry  into 
the  extent  to  which  idiocy  prevails  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and 
has  also  devoted  himself  to  the  treatment  of  a  certain  number  of  childrer 
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affected  with  it.  Still,  in  the  Danish  capital,  M.  Moldenhawer  has  commenced 
a  work  of  the  same  kind ;  while,  in  Schleswig,  Dr.  Hansen  is  similarly  em- 
ployed. Dr.  Sagert  of  Berlin,  Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  that  city,  has  written  much  and  well  on  the  treatment  of  idiocy, 
and  has  for  several  years  laboured  personaUy  in  training  imbecile  children. 
At  Bendorf,  near  Coblenz,  Dr.  Erlenmeyer  has  a  small  establishment  of  the 
same  kind.  In  Saxony,  Dr.  Kern  at  Leipsic,  and  Dr.  Glasche  at  Hubertsburg, 
near  Dresden ;  in  Wurtemberg,  Dr.  Miiller  at  Winterbach,  and  Dr.  Zimmer  at 
Mariaberg — are  all  in  charge  of  institutions  for  treating  idiocy,  varying  in 
extent.*  In  the  same  way  the  work  is  extending  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. There  are  now,  we  believe,  at  least  four  establishments  (one  in  each  of 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia)  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  besides  private  ones.  The  reports  of  that  at 
Boston,  published  by  Dr.  Howe,  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 

A  proof  of  the  zeal  in  this  good  cause  which  exists  in  Denmark  has  lately 
been  shown  in  the  mission  of  a  gentleman,  in  aU  respects  well  qualified,  charged 
by  the  Government  of  that  country  to  visit,  and  report  upon,  all  the  institu- 
tions for  the  cure  of  idiocy  in  Europe.  This  connnissioner  (Mr.  John  Molden- 
hawer, who  published  last  year  an  account  of  the  German  establishments),  after 
having  visited  the  English  schools,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  expectation  of  seeing 
something  worthy  of  his  attention,  and  was  disappointed.  Dundee  alone,  iu 
all  Scotland,  could  furnish  him  with  the  material  for  his  report. 

The  subject  of  the  treatment  of  idiocy  lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris ;  a  paper  on  it  having  been  read  before  that 
body,  in  July  last,  by  M.  Delasiauve,  physician  in  charge  of  the  epileptics  and 
idiots  at  Bicetre.  This  author  homologates  the  axiom  of  Voisin,  regarding  the 
object  of  the  education  of  the  idiot, — namely  to  develop  what  already  exists. 
He  announces  a  classification  of  idiots  with  reference  to  their  various  degrees 
of  aptitude  for  education,  and  suggests  some  improvements,  both  of  a  general 
and  of  a  special  kind,  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  introduced  into  establish- 
ments devoted  to  the  cure  of  idiocy. 

The  above  narration  will  serve  to  prove  how  earnestly  our  brethi'en  in  other 
lands  are  endeavouring  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  idea  of  its  being 
possible  to  rescue  the  poor  idiot  from  that  hopeless  degradation  and  neglect  to 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  consigned.  Let  us  now,  although  late,  do  what  we 
can  to  emulate  the  good  example  thus  set  us. 

To  return  to  our  projected  Edinburgh  Institution,  we  have  further  to  state, 
that,  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  it  self-supporting,  the  lowest  rate  of  board  to  be 
charged  will  be  forty-five  pounds  per  a?muni,  and  for  the  first-class  accom- 
modation, the  charge  will  be  seventy-five  pounds.  It  is  expected  that  the  house 
(which  is  No.  10,  Gayfield  Scjuare)  will  oe  ready  for  the  reception  of  pupil- 
patients  in  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  prospectus  bears  that, 

*'  The  institution  will  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  children  and  youth  not 
affected  with  mental  imperfection  or  peculiarity,  but  who  are,  from  bodily 
ailments  or  other  causes,  unable  to  take  their  place  at  ordinary  schools.  The 
combination  which  this  Institution  presents,  of  practiced  medical  experience 
with  eflBcient  educational  resources,  vdll  supply,  it  is  hoped,  a  want  which  is 
much  felt  by  the  parents  of  children  in  the  condition  here  referred  to." 

"We  cordially  recommend  this  infant  institution  to  the  favourable  regards 
and  support  of  our  readers. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  September. 

*  If  to  this  list  be  added  the  establishments  of  Pastor  Probst,  at  Exberg,  in 
Bavaria,  and  of  Pastor  Bost,  at  Laforce,  (Dordogne,)  in  France,  we  have  a  tolerably 
complete  enumeration  of  the  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  idiotic  children,   now 
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Dr.  Beale,  a  dentist  in  Philadelphia,  was  a  short  time  ago  accused  and  con- 
victed of  a  gross  outrage  upon  a  young  lady,  upon  whom  he  was  performing 
dental  operations,  while  under  the  inilucnce  of  chloroform.  The  only  evidence 
against  him  (says  the  "  New  York  Daily  Times")  was  that  of  the  lady  herself; 
while,  on  his  side,  was  the  weight  due  to  high  character,  long  enjoyed,  and 
never  before  impeached,  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  asseverations  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  established  fact,  that  persons  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
are  always  out  of  their  senses,  and  often  subject  to  the  strangest  fancies  and 
delusions.  The  conviction  is  very  stnmg  that  Dr.  Beale's  guilt  was  not  proved, 
and  that  he  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  heavy  charge  brought  against  him.  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  attending  this  case,  a  meeting  of  eminent  dentists  of 
New  York  was  held,  on  the  4th  inst.,  to  give  their  experience  of  hallucimtions 
which  had  fallen  under  their  observation,  from  the  use  of  chloroform.  Many 
very  remarkable  instances  were  adduced. 

Dr.  Allen  had  observed  that  the  patient  would  frequently  insist  that  the 
tooth  removed  under  the  influence  of  ether  was  not  out ;  and  nothing  but 
feeling  the  cavity,  or  seeing  the  tooth,  would  convince  them  to  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Burras  related  a  case  of  a  lady,  who  placed  her  brother's  hat  on  her 
head,  put  on  his  coat,  and  nursed  the  sofa  pillows  on  her  lap,  completely  for- 
getting all  she  had  done  when  she  became  rational  and  conscious.  A  gentle- 
man, on  whom  he  had  operated,  became  outrageously  violent,  bellowing 
furiously,  and  exclaiming,  'I've  got  you  now.  Bill  Brookes."  On  the  effect 
of  the  ether  passing  away,  the  patient  said  that  he  had  imagined  that  he  was 
at  home  at  Portchester,  tliat  "  Bill"  was  robbing  his  money  drawer.  A  young 
lady  protested  that  the  doctor  had  slapped  her  in  the  face  ;  and  though  contra- 
dicted, persisted  in  her  statement,  calling  for  a  mirror  to  show  the  red 
spot  caused  by  the  alleged  blow. 

Dr.  Barlow  had  known  ladies  (of  course  unconsciously,  yet  seemingly  not  so 
at  the  moment)  divulge  their  dearest  and  most  delicate  secrets,  or  relate  things 
they  would  not  wish  on  any  account  published.  He  told  an  amusing  story  of 
an  Irishwoman,  who  maintained  that  during  her  forced  somnolency  she  had 
been  in  Ireland,  and  saw  there  her  father,  mother,  andfrierids,  A  woman  under 
such  circumstances  might  be  quite  honest  and  faithful  in  her  statements ;  her 
impressions  have  all  the  force  of  realities. 

Dr.  BLudell  corroborated  the  statements  of  the  preceding  speaker.  He  had 
observed  that  almost  invariably  there  is  a  strange  misconstruction  of  passing 
events.  He  related  a  very  strong  instance  in  point.  A  gentleman  brought  a 
lady  to  have  a  tooth  removed  ;  he  wished  her  to  use  ether.  After  the  opera- 
tion was  over,  she  said,  "  George,  what  did  you  kiss  me  for  ?  you  took  advan- 
tage of  ine." 

Dr.  Burras  referred  to  a  case  where  a  man  changed  the  scene  of  a  dentist's 
surgery  into  a  bedroom,  maintained  that  there  was  a  woman  present,  and 
insisted  on  her  being  turned  out,  exclaiming,  "  What  is  that  woman  doing  in 
my  bedroom  ?" 

Dr,  Castle,  of  New  York,  had  not  used  ether  for  the  last  three  years  ;  was 
quite  convinced  of  its  injurious  effects. 

Dr.  Crowell  stated  that  a  yr-uiig  lady  came  to  have  her  tooth  extracted, 
accompanied  by  her  mother.  No  sooner  was  it  removed  than  she  angrily  com- 
plained that  he  had  very  rudely  kissed  her,  and  no  assurance  of  her  mother 
could  convince  her  to  the  contrary.  So  stiongly  riveted  is  the  impression  that, 
though  nine  years  ago,  on  his  asking  her  at  Saratoga  if  she  had  got  rid  of  that 
foolish  impression,  she  said,  "  Oh,  that's  nonsense ;  you  know  you  did."  In 
another  ease,  a  female  insisted  that  he  threw  her  on  the  floor,  and  kneeled  on 
her  while  he  removed  a  tooth.     The  doctor  m.entioned  other  similar  illubions. 
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Mr.  Dillingham  had  always  had  the  presence  of  the  family  physician,  or  a 
note  from  him.  He  did  this  upon  principle.  There  were  always  hallucinations, 
some  remembering  partially  what  was  passing. 

Mr.  Francis  said,  one  lady,  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  used 
language  of  the  most  ridiculous,  profane,  and  even  obscene  description.  When 
recovered,  she  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  having  uttered  any  improper 
expression,  and  apparently  not  accustomed  to  its  use. 

Dr.  Hazlett  stated,  that  a  young  married  lady,  of  a  religious  disposition,  as 
she  felt  the  influence  of  the  ether,  caught  him  round  the  neck  in  the  most 
endearing  manner. 

Mr,  Hurd  related  a  case  where,  in  presence  of  her  husband,  a  lady,  under 
the  influence  of  ether,  followed,  or  rather  chased  himself,  the  operator,  round 
the  room,  affording  most  unmistakable  signs  of  perverted  feeling,  so  much  so 
that  her  mortified  husband  desired  him  not  to  give  her  any  more.  Dr.  Bennett 
was  also  present. 

Dr.  Parmeley  said,  one  lady  thought  she  had  died,  and  been  in  hell.  He 
added,  "  I  would  not  believe  the  testimony  of  my  own  wife  as  to  anything  she 
might  relate  while  she  was  under  the  influence  of  ether  or  chloroform." 

Dr.  Puntam  took  out  twenty-eight  stumps  and  teeth  from  a  female.  She 
said  she  had  been  much  abused — that  he  had  taken  her  to  Jersey  city  and 
jibused  her  in  the  ferry-boat ;  but,  after  many  attempts  to  console  her,  she  said 
she  would  try  to  believe  what  the  lady  told  her  who  had  been  present  during 
the  opeiation. 

Mr.  Eobbins,  of  Jersey  city,  had  seen  more  than  five  hundred  instances  of 
the  employment  of  ether.  In  one  case  a  lady,  while  passing  under  its  influence, 
wept  most  bitterly,  said  he  was  ill-using  her  most  shamefully,  and  even  after 
the  extraction  of  the  teeth  she  thought,  and  still  thinks,  that  some  one  did 
abuse  her. 

Dr.  Dressier  stated  that  he  had  seen  several  hundred  cases  ;  in  one  of  these 
a  young  lady  persisting  he  had  given  her  a  kiss,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  her 
mother  he  had  no  means  of  proving  the  contrary. 

Several  of  the  speakers  (adds  the  "New  York  Times")  uttered  their  earnest 
convictions  of  the  innocence  of  Dr.  Beale  of  Philadelphia ;  one  of  them  had 
known  him  intimately  sixteen  years,  and  was  satisfied  he  was  incapable  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Many  who  did  not  know  him  uttered  the  same 
opinion  One,  who  spoke  in  language  as  calm  as  it  was  energetic,  asked 
whether  the  indignant  denial  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been  spotless  was  not  of 
equal,  if  not  of  more,  value  than  testimony  liable,  as  they  had  all  seen,  to  so 
many  cases  of  unintentional  fallacy  ? 

A  further  scientific  discussion,  of  the  same  important  subject,  took  place  at 
a  second  meeting  of  New  York  dentists  held  on  the  8th  instant.  A  large  number 
of  dentists  attended,  and,  while  a  good  many  coincided  in  their  views  and 
experience  with  speakers  at  the  previous  meeting,  some  reported  that  they  had 
not  found  in  their  practice  any  instances  of  mental  hallucination  remaining 
after  the  effects  of  the  ether  had  passed  away. 

Dr.  Allen  (the  Chairman)  said  he  was  unable  to  cite,  from  his  own  practice, 
which  had  been  limited,  any  case  bearing  for  or  against  Dr.  Beale. 

Dr.  Kingsley  had  never  seen  any  hallucinations. 

Dr.  Lord  had  witnessed  various  hallucinations,  but  never  saw  evidence  of 
amorous  excitement. 

Dr.  Root  never  saw  anything  like  indecorousness,  save  slightly  in  one  case. 
Had  seen  cases  of  hallucination  which,  however,  were  dispelled  by  returning 
ccnsciousness. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  petition  for  Dr.  Beale  received  many  additional 
signatures. 

Dr.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  first  meeting,  expresses,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  New 
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York  Daily  Times,"  his  theory  respecting  Miss  Mudge's  delusion,  as  follows  : 
— "  My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  young  lady 
entered  the  abnormal  state  under  the  impression  of  a  fear  that  the  operator 
might  take  advantage  of  lier  unconsciousness;  that  wliilst  under  the  influence 
of  ether,  this  fear  was  distorted  into  an  actuality ;  and  that  this  impression 
was  revived,  thus  distorted,  sooner  or  later,  after  her  perfect  restoration  to  a 
normal  state  of  mind." 


CASE   OF  A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  WAS  BORN  DEAF  AND   DUMB, 
AND  SUBSEQUENTLY  BECAME  INSANE. 

BY  JAMES    B.   BALPOUR,    M.D.,   EDINBURGH. 

> 

No  apology  is  necessary,  on  my  part,  in  presenting  the  following  case  to  the 
notice  of  my  professional  brethren,  as  I  believe  it  is  one  which  is  perfectly 
unique.  The  only  apology  necessary  is,  that  such  an  interesting  case  should 
not  have  been  related  by  one  far  more  able  to  elucidate  the  many  scientific 
points  which  this  presents,  both  to  the  medical  man  and  the  psychologist. 
Perhaps  some  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  came  under  my  obser- 
vation at  an  early  period  of  my  professional  studies,  and  before  I  was  able  to 
bring  that  knowledge,  subsequently  acquired,  to  bear  on  a  subject  of  such  deep 
iniportance.  I  give  the  case  as  I  find  it  in  the  notes,  which  1  at  the  time  made, 
with  the  remarks  which  I  then  appended  to  it.  And  I  will  certainly  feel  glad 
if  any  of  your  contributors,  engaged  more  immediately  with  the  study  of 
psychological  science,  will  favour  us  at  some  future  time  with  their  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  subject  of  my  memoir  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
and  highly  respectable  family.  He  was  born  deaf,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
never  acquired  the  power  of  imitating  sounds,  or,  in  other  words,  was  dumb. 
When  he  grew  up,  his  friends  sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  under  the  care  and 
teaching  of  the- famous  Mr.  Kinniburgh.  While  at  this  school  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  learning,  and  exhibit(  d  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  talent.  He 
remained  some  years  with  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  and  when  his  powers  were  consi- 
dered sufficiently  developed,  he  was  removed  by  his  friends  to  his  native 
country,  in  one  of  the  flourishing  commercial  towns  of  which,  through  the 
influence  of  a  relative,  he  obtained  a  situation  as  a  clerk.  While  he  held  this 
situation  he  displayed  great  proficiency  in  book-keeping,  and  the  general  trans- 
actions of  business ;  and  so  high  did  he  rise  in  the  estimation  of  his  employers, 
not  only  from  his  general  aptitude  for  business,  but  also  from  his  quiet,  amiable 
manners,  that  he  was  their  head-clerk,  which  situation  he  retained  for  many 
years,  and,  indeed,  until  he  became  incapable  of  doing  so  from  mental  aberra- 
tion. From  a  child  he  was  remarkable  for  the  healthiness  of  his  constitution, 
but,  as  he  grew  up,  he  gradually  became  very  stout  and  coipulent,  and  when 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  suddenly  att.acked  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
From  this  lie  recovered,  but  ever  afterwards  he  was  observed  to  have  a  sHght 
dragging  of  the  right  leg,  sliowing  that  there  w^as  some  permanent  lesion  of  the 
brain.  It  was  after  this  attack  that  the  first  signs  of  mental  aberration  began  to 
present  themselves ;  he  was  not  so  correct  in  his  book-keeping,  and  it  was 
discovered,  when  holding  communication  with  him,  that  he  entertahied  some 
strange  notions  in  regard  to  religion,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
previous  to  this  period  he  had  been  very  strict  in  his  religious  tenets,  and  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  ideas  which  he  now  began  to  hold,  as 
might  be  easily  anticipated,  coidd  never  be  very  accurately  ascertained,  but 
they  appeared  to  have  reference  to  some  mysterious  connexion  which  existed 
between  himself  and  the  Saviour ;  and  other  ideas  of  a  similar  uatuie.     His 
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conduct,  at  the  same  time,  began  to  be  influenced  by  the  ideas  he  entertained, 
and  it  was  ultimately  found  neeessai-y  to  remove  him  to  a  place  of  confinement. 
He  was,  therefore,  removed  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  it  was  while  there 
that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him. 

The  dragging  of  the  right  leg  still  continued  to  a  slight  extent,  but  other- 
wise, he  was  in  robust  health.  He  was  merry  and  good-natured,  and  soon 
became  quite  happy  in  his  new  situation.  No  clear  idea  could  ever  be  obtained 
of  the  state  of  his  mind,  so  far  as  his  delusions  were  concerned,  as  he  always 
avoided  entering  upon  those  topics  on  which  he  was  said  to  be  insane  (a  pecu- 
liarity this,  not  confined  to  a  case  like  his,  but  very  common  amongst  insane 
persons).  He  had  at  this  time  lost,  to  a  great  extent,  the  use  of  the  finger 
alphabet,  but  he  held  communication  with  those  arouud  by  means  of  writing. 
He  always  carried  his  slate  with  him,  and  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  when 
any  one  would  hold  communication  with  him  by  its  means.  He  was  a  great 
reader,  and  always  selected  his  own  books.  He  asked  for  the  library  catalogue, 
and  pointed  out  the  book  or  books  he  wished  to  peruse,  and  it  was  remarkable 
how  he  selected  books  of  interest,  both  in  history  and  miscellaneous  literature. 
He  appeared  to  enjoy  such  passages  in  the  works  which  he  read,  as  exhibited 
wit  and  humour,  for  he  was  often  observed  laughing  to  himself  while  reading, 
and  on  being  interrogated  what  made  him  do  so,  he  pointed  to  the  passage,  and 
it  was  invariably  found  to  be  one  which  would  excite  the  risibility  of  a  sane 
person.  There  was  one  peculiarity  about  him  which  was  curious,  and  whicli  is 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  connected  with 
his  insanity — it  must  have  had  some  connexion  with  his  delusions,  could  we 
have  discovered  it.  He  believed  he  was  not  deaf  and  dumb,  but  that  he  could 
speak  perfectly  well,  and  it  was  those  around  him  who  were  in  that  condition. 
He  would  write  this  down  upon  his  slate,  and  when  asked  to  give  a  specimen 
of  his  talkative  powers,  would  commence  to  utter  the  most  discordant  sounds, 
and  if  told  that  was  not  talking  at  all,  he  would  get  rather  ill  pleased,  and  state 
that  it  arose  entirely  from  the  stupidity  and  deafness  of  the  party  inquiring, 
who  could  not  understand  what  he  said.  All  this  conversation,  remember,  all 
the  while,  being  carried  on  by  writing  on  his  slate. 

During  liis  residence  in  the  asylum,  he  mingled  in  all  the  amusements  which 
are  continually  had  recourse  to  in  such  institutions  of  the  present  day,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  patients  of  the  enmd  of  confinement,  and  to  endeavour  to 
rouse  their  donnant  faculties,  or  drive  away  their  morbid  thoughts.  He 
attended  the  musical  concerts,  and  although  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  music,  in 
his  case  fell  upon  ears  closed  to  all  their  beauty,  he  yet  appeared  pleased  with 
the  exhibition,  and  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed  when  others  did  it.  And 
at  the  little  select  evening  re-unions  which  frequently  took  place,  he  was  the 
happiest  of  all. 

I  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness.  In  the  neighbouring  town  to  where  the 
asylum  is  situated,  there  is  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  which  is 
taught  by  a  gentleman  who  is  also  deaf  and  dumb.  Upon  one  occasion  the 
children  were  all  brought  to  the  asylum  to  exhibit  before  a  number  of  the 
patients  their  proficiency  in  learning.  Great  interest  was  exhibited  in  this 
exliibition  by  the  patients  present ;  and  the  patient  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  present  among  the  rest,  and  his  enjoyment  appeared  unbounded. 
After  the  exhibition  was  over,  he  was  introduced  to  the  teaclier  of  tlie  children, 
and  they  began  to  converse  together.  The  teacher  told  him  he  was  educated 
at  Kiuniburgh's,  and  asked  where  he  had  been  taught.  On  hearing  this  the 
patient  looked  intently  at  him  for  some  moments,  suddenly  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy,  and  rushed  into  his  arms.  The  expression  of  his  joy  is  such  as  we  could 
fancy  being  made  by  a  wild  Indian.  He  danced,  laughed,  and  screamed  iu 
turns :  and  it  was  some  time  ere  those  around  could  understand  the  cause  of  such 
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unusual  excitement.  At  length  the  teacher  explained  that  the  two  had  been 
intimate  acquaintances  at  Kiuniburgh's,  eighteen  years  before ;  and  although 
thus  long  separated,  and  never  having  met  during  the  interval,  he  had  reco- 
gnised in  the  person  before  him  his  old  school  companion.  Memory  had  recalled 
the  happy  days  of  his  youth,  and  his  joy  burst  forth  in  the  manner  I  have 
described.  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness  a  more  interesting  meetmg,^ 
and  it  would  require  a  far  abler  pen  than  mine  to  convey  even  a  faint  idea  of 
the  scene  w4iich  took  place.  The  joy  he  exhibited  upon  this  occasion  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  was  from  time  to  time  visited  by  a  favourite  brother, 
and  although  he  always  appeared  glad  to  see  him,  yet  he  never  made  any 
marked  demonstration  of  joy.  After  this  the  teacher  frequently  visited  him, 
and  he  alwciys  exhibited  marked  pleasure  at  the  meetings,  both  by  signs  and 
noises.  About  this  time,  however,  he  had  another  apoplectic  attack,  from 
which  lie  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  be  out  of  bed,  but  he  was  now  a 
changed  man ;  his  power  of  voluntary  motion  was  greatly  impaired,  and  in- 
stead of  being  merry  and  active,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
a  state  of  sleep.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  read  or  converse  by  means  of 
writing.  At  times,  indeed,  a  faint  glimmering  of  his  former  cheerfulness 
would  return,  but  only  as  it  were  to  show  tiiat  the  mind  was  stiU  there,  and 
he  would  again  lelapse  into  his  condition  of  drowsiness.  The  mind  was,  as  it 
were,  locked  up,  and  even  the  ordinary  means  of  access  under  such  circum- 
stances were  denied  to  us.  He  continued  thus  for  two  or  three  months,  dead 
to  the  external  world,  and  leading  almost  an  animal  existence,  when  a  third 
attack  of  apoplexy  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings,  cares,  and  trials. 

In  this  case,  a  pod  mortem  examination  was  kindly  permitted  to  be  made  ; 
and  I  noted  the  following  as  the  appearances  presented.  I  can  only  regret, 
that  some  one  more  capable  than  1  am,  had  not  been  present  to  give  me  the 
aid  of  his  powers  of  examination  and  observation. 

As  miglit  have  been  expected,  there  was  no  lesion  observable  of  either  the 
abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera.  On  opening  the  head,  the  blood-vessels  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  were  found  to  be  more  than  usually  congested ;  the  brain. 
itself  was  found  to  be  large  and  lirm,  and  on  cutting  into  its  substance,  pre- 
sented a  congested  appearance.  There  was  slight  efiusion  into  both  ventricles. 
There  was  marked  softening  of  the  left  corpus  striatum,  though  not  to  a  great 
extent.  Both  internal  ears  were  removed,  and  in  company  with  a  friend,  who 
was  distinguished  for  his  anatomical  knowledge,  1  examined  them  most 
minutely,  but  we  could  discover  nothing  either  in  their  structure  or  arrange- 
ment, which  could  account  for  the  deafness ;  everything  appeared  quite  natural. 
We  had  no  microscope  at  our  command  to  examine  the  state  of  the  nerve, 
otherwise  this  would  have  been  done,  but,  so  far  as  ocular  demonstration  went, 
it  also  appeared  to  be  natural. 

Having  thus  brought  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  case  to  a  conclusion, 
I  would  only  add  one  or  two  remarks  which  suggest  themselves.  In  the  first 
place,  from  what  cause  did  the  deafness  arise  ?  We  have  seen,  from  the  post 
mortem  appearances,  that  it  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  malformation  of 
the  ear  itself,  as  all  parts  of  that  organ  were  perfectly  natural.  Did  it  then 
arise  from  some  defect  of  the  auditory  nerve,  incapacitating  it  from  conveying 
impressions  made  upon  the  ear  to  the  sensorium  r*  Or  did  it  arise  from  some 
affection  of  the  sensorium  itself  in  connexion  with  the  auditory  nerve  ?  I 
have  already  said  that  I  was  not  able,  microscopicaUy,  to  examine  the  nerve 
and  brain,  and,  therefore,  cannot  say  whether  any  organic  change  existed. 
We  are  still  very  ignorant  of  what  are  the  causes  of  many  cases  of  congenital 
deafness,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  offers  great  scope  for  microscopical  inves- 
tigation, as  in  many  cases  there  is  nothmg  in  the  structure  of  the  ear,  or 
in  the  auditory  nerve  itself,  which,  to  the  naked  eye,  can  account  for  this  in- 
firmity. 
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Another  interesting  point  is,  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  mental  pheno- 
mena presented  by  this  patient.  This  case  presents  one  of  a  most  interesting 
character  for  the  study  of  the  psychologist,  and  I  trust  some  of  my  brethren 
in  the  profession  will  take  up  this  point,  and  present  us  with  their  views  upon 
the  subject. 

I  have  given  the  case  as  fully  as  possible,  from  the  notes  I  made  at  the 
time ;  and  I  trust  I  will  be  excused  for  not  entering  more  minutely  than  I 
have  done  into  the  points  of  interest  which  it  presents. — Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal. 


Amongst  the  prevalent  on  dits  is  one  relative  to  a  vacancy  on  the  Medical 
Board  of  Visiting  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  which  it  is  said  will  immediately 
occur.  It  is  well  known  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  this  piece  of  patronage  in 
his  gift.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  will  weigh  the  special  psycholo- 
gicfd  qualifications  of  each  candidate  (for  we  understand  there  are  many  in  the 
field),  and  will  only  select  for  the  vacant  post  a  gentleman  who  has  established, 
by  his  labours  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  insanity,  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  the  management  and  organization  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  that  he  is 
in  all  right  essentials  fully  qualified  to  perform  the  onerous  duties  of  so  re- 
sponsible an  appointment  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  profession,  the  public,  and 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  insane. 


SEo  Cotresponlientg. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  on  Oinomania  is  unavoidably  postponed  until 
our  next  number. 

In  the  number  for  January,  1856,  will  be  published.  No.  1  of  a  Series  of 
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CASE  OF  BURANELLL 


The  case  of  Luigi  Buranelli  has  excited,  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, an  intensity  of  interest  almost  unprecedented  in  the  records 
of  British  criminal  jurisprudence.  That  this  miserable  man  was  a 
lunatic  when  he  committed  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  an  ignomi- 
nious death  upon  the  gallows ;  that  his  life  was  cruelly  sacrificed  in 
blind  submission  to  the  speculative  medical  and  mystical  metaphysical 
opinions  of  those  who,  in  the  performance  of  what  they  no  doubt  con- 
ceived to  be  a  painful  professional  duty,  swore  to  his  sanity  and  respon- 
sibility, are  points  easily  susceptible  of  conclusive  and  triumphant  de- 
monstration. Were  we  to  defer  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  personal 
feelings,  the  curtain  should  drop  at  once  and  for  ever  upon  this  terrible 
drama — this  dreadful  legal  tragedy  ;  but  the  sacred  call  of  HuMAifiTY, 
of  Justice,  of  Duty,  imperatively  and  irresistibly  forces  us  to  bring 
this  subject,  in  all  its  revolting  details,  before  our  readers,  and  renders 
it  necessary  that  we  should  accurately  analyse  and  rigidly  criticise  the 
general  and  scientific  evidence  adduced  during  the  trial  of  this  un- 
happy criminal.  It  is  a  sad,  sickening,  and  repulsive  duty  that  we 
have  imposed  upon  ourselves ;  but  we  cannot  conscientiously  shrink 
from  its  performance. 

The  execution  of  Buranelli  will,  we  fear,  be  a  foul  stain  and  a 
"  damned  spot"  upon  the  humanity  and  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  will,  we  apprehend,  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury  to 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  medico-legal  testimony  in  cases  of 
alleged  lunacy,  and  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  British  Medical 
Psychology.  The  execution  of  Buranelli,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  his  insanity,  and  in  defiance  of  the  strong 
protest  subsequently  made  against  his  death,  will  throw  judicial  psycho- 
logy back  in  this  country  for  at  least  half  a  century.  Enlightened 
medical  jurists  had  flattered  themselves  that  great  progress  had  in 
recent  times  been  made  in  the  dissemination  of  just  and  humane  prin- 
ciples in  referience  to  criminal  jurisprudence.  Able  judges  and  distin- 
guished advocates  have  certainly  exhibited  of  late  years  a  disposition 
to  entertain  views  in  regard  to  criminal  insanity,  more  in  unison  with 
the  deductions  of  modern  science ;  but  this  event  throws  a  melancholy 
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blight  over  these  bright  hopes  and  sanguine  expectations.  We  have, 
since  the  establishment  of  this  journal,  in  1848,  striven  to  the  utmost 
of  our  humble  ability  to  place  the  great  subject  of  insanity  associated 
with  crime  on  a  philosophic  basis,  and  have  endeavoured  to  dissipate 
the  many  fallacies  that  unhappily  prevail  in  connexion  with  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  psychological  medicine.  We  have  no  desire  to  make 
an  ostentatious  display  of  these  labours ;  it  has  been  our  pride  and 
pleasure  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  work  of  Love  and  Mercy,  and  have 
ever  esteemed  it  a  noble  privilege  to  stand  forward  as  advocates  in  so 
holy  and  righteous  a  cause.  We  have  never,  in  the  performance  of  our 
editorial  duties,  allowed  an  opportunity  to  escape  without  placing  be- 
fore our  readers,  clearly  and  distinctly,  what  in  our  judgment  we  con- 
ceived to  be  the  right,  humane,  and  scientific  view  of  insanity  in  all 
its  relations,  and  we  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  our  readers  the  principles  that  should  not  only  guide  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  in  adjudicating  in  cases  of  alleged 
criminal  insanity,  but  direct  the  medical  witness  when  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  in  these  important  cases.  We  cannot  therefore 
contemplate  the  late  fearful  catastrophe  otherwise  than  with  feelings 
of  deep  and  painful  emotion. 

The  trial  and  execution  of  Buranelli  establishes  that  we  had  somewhat 
miscalculated  the  amount  of  enlightened  progress  made  of  late  injudicial 
psychology,  for  we  not  only  find  a  Judge,  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
natural  sagacity,  and  eminent  acquirements,  disposed  to  repudiate  the 
plea  of  insanity,  when  based  upon  what  able,  experienced,  and  reflecting 
men  conceive  to  be  conclusive  evidence,  but  we,  alas  !  see  medical  jurists 
of  character  and  position  stepping  boldly  forward  to  support,  by  the 
weight  of  their  testimony  and  the  authority  of  their  names,  one  of  the 
most  monstrously  iniquitous  verdicts  of  modern  times  !  This  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  unhappy  feature,  the  salient  point  of  the  case,  as  far  as 
the  science  of  medico-legal  testimony  and  the  state  of  ps3^chological 
medicine  are  concerned.  To  be  routed  by  a  flank  movement ;  to  have 
our  redoubts  seized ;  our  own  guns  pointed  at  us  ;  to  be  exposed  to  a 
murderous  fire  from  those  upon  whom  we  fully  calculated  for  support 
at  the  hour  of  danger ;  to  be  deserted  by  some  of  our  own  allies  at  a 
critical  moment,  are  matters  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  sadly  to  be  de- 
plored !     Much  mischief  must  result  from  this  retrograde  movement. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  full  narrative  of  Buranelli' s  case,  in  conjunction  with  the 
general  and  medical  evidence,  which  we  give  in  extenso,  reserving  for 
the  conclusion  any  medico-legal  remarks  that  may  occur  to  us. 
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Buranelli  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ancona,  and  apprenticed  there  as 
a  boy  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  but  this  pursuit,  it  appears,  he  soon 
abandoned  for  a  miUtary  life,  having  entered  the  army  of  the  Pope,  in 
which  he  served,  and  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  brigadier  of  dragoons, 
some  muior  commission  in  the  service.  While  on  duty  with  his  regi- 
ment in  E-ome,  he  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  late  Thomas 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Drummond  Castle,  Perth,  whose  service  he  was  in- 
duced to  enter  as  valet ;  his  brother,  Antonio,  being  in  the  situation 
of  cook  to  Mr,  Drummond  at  the  same  period.  In  this  employment 
he  remained  for  about  four  years,  till  the  death  of  his  master  in  1846. 
And  as  his  after  destiny  seems  to  have  been  singularly  influenced  by 
circumstances  growing  out  of  this  engagement,  a  glance  at  the 
romantic  incidents  connecting  him  with  the  Stewart  family  may  not 
be  uninteresting. 

Mr.  Stewart  had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  become 
a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order,  being  known  in  Rome  as  the 
Chevalier  Abbe  Stewart.  In  1846,  he  went  to  a  village  on  the 
sea  coast,  between  Ancona  and  Senigaglia ;  and  while  there, 
allowed  Luigi  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  her  home  in  Ancona. 
During  his  valet's  absence,  the  Abbe  was  one  day,  while  bathing, 
assassinated  by  one  of  the  natives,  whose  cupidity  was  probably  excited 
by  rich  rings  which  Mr.  Drummond  was  known  to  wear.  The  assassin, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  subsequently  tried  and  convicted.  On  Luigi's 
return,  he  found  his  master  dying ;  and  the  singular  power  the  un- 
happy Buranelli  possessed  of  exciting  feelings  of  kindness  and  affection 
in  all  with  whom  he  associated  here  became  manifest  m  the  act  of  the 
dying  man,  who,  calling  for  pen  and  paper,  wrote  in  Italian — "  Dear 
Brother,  I  recommend  my  most  faithful  valet,  Luigi  Bui-anelli — " 
Then  becoming  weaker,  he  added,  in  English — "Dearest  George,  I  am 
dying" — adding,  in  Italian,  "  Signor  Messurier,  pray  send  this  to  my 
brother  George."  This  was  the  Abbe's  last  act,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  he  expired.  The  Signor  Messurier  named  was  Mr.  Drummond' s 
banker  at  Ancona,  and  by  him  the  copy  of  the  last  words  of  the  dying 
man  was  forwarded  to  the  brother  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and 
from  whose  letter  in  reply,  dated  4th  August  1846,  the  following  is  an 
extract : — "  I  shall  faithfully  attend  to  the  wishes  of  my  dearest 
brother,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  to  the  best  of  my  power.  Pray 
give  this  assurance,  which  I  make  to  yourself,  also  to  poor  Luigi,  witli 
my  best  wishes  to  him,  and  also  to  Antonio,  whom  I  know."  In  an- 
other letter  to  Mr.  Le  Messurier,  he  agam  writes  :  "In  the  will  of  my 
brother,  Luigi  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  compliance  with  my  dying  re- 
lative's request,  I  shall  charge  myself  with  a  provision  for  him,  not 
equal,  however,  to  Antonio's,  and  this  I  beg  you  will  tell  him."  In 
another  letter  of  September,  to  the  same  party,  he  writes  :  "  I  propose 
settling  on  Luigi  Buranelli  an  annuity  for  his  life,  to  be  void,  however, 
when  he  is  paid  300Z.  I  shall  write  again  on  the  subject."  Again,  in 
J^ovember  following,  he  writes  to  M.  Le  Messurier :  "  Mr.  Wedder- 
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spoon,  my  solicitor,  will  communicate  with  you  himself  in  a  few  days 
as  to  the  sums  he  is  to  transmit,  both  on  account  of  Antonio's  annuity 
and  the  half-yearly  10^.  I  have  assured  to  Luigi  Buranelli." 

An  annuity  of  501,  yearly  was  settled  by  the  Abbe's  will  on  An- 
tonio. The  bequest  to  Luigi  being,  however,  of  a  different  character, 
he  mentioned  to  the  brothers  of  the  deceased,  William  and  George,  on 
their  visiting  the  place  of  their  relative's  assassination  some  time  after 
the  sad  occurrence,  that  he  had  received  his  first  half-year's  annuity, 
but  had  no  document  to  show  for  its  continuance ;  on  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Drummond  repeated  to  him  the  words  the  Abbe  had  written,  and 
presenting  him  with  the  family  seal,  told  him  as  long  as  he  kept  that 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  annuity  continued  to  be  regularly  paid 
till  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Stewart  Drummond,  in  Dec.  1847,  when 
the  executors,  being  unable  to  find  any  document  authorizing  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  payment,  did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  continuing 
the  annuity.  The  cessation  of  payments  induced  Buranelli  to  apply 
to  her  Majesty's  consul  for  the  Roman  States,  Mr.  George  Moore,  who, 
after  some  ineffectual  efforts  on  the  subject,  gave  the  following  certifi- 
cate to  Buranelli,  who  determined  on  coming  to  England,  in  further- 
ance of  his  claim  on  the  representatives  of  his  late  master  : — 

"  At  the  request  of  Luigi  Buranelli,  I  hereby  certify,  that  to  my 
knowledge  he  served  the  late  Chevalier  Abbe  Stewart  for  the  space  of 
about  four  years,  faithfully  and  honestly,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  master,  in  the  capacity  of  valet. — Geoiige  Mooee,  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consul  for  the  Roman  States.     Ancona,  27th  June,  1849." 

Buranelli  shortly  after  sailed  for  England,  leaving  his  wife,  Rosa 
Colucci,  whom  he  had  a  short  time  previously  married,  in  the  care  of 
his  mother  in  Ancona.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  stopped  in  Pri- 
vatelli's  Hotel,  where  he  acted  as  waiter  for  some  five  months.  During 
this  period,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moore,  from  Ancona,  an- 
nouncing the  receipt  of  the  pension  from  John,  the  heir  of  Mr.  George 
Drummond  Stewart ;  and  in  reply,  instructed  Mr.  Moore  to  pay  the 
money  to  his  (Buranelli' s)  wife,  to  enable  her  to  join  him  in  England, 
which  Mr.  Moore  accordingly  did.  Miss  Le  Messm^ier,  the  banker's 
daughter,  being  at  this  time  about  to  proceed  to  England,  Buranelli 's 
wife  accompanied  her.  On  their  arrival  in  London,  the  wife  found  her 
husband  lodging  in  a  house  in  Great  Pulteney-street,  Golden-square,  in 
another  portion  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  residing  Mr.  Latham 
and  Mrs.  Jeans,  who  were  living  there  together  as  man  and  wife, 
known  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert.  It  was  here  the  unfortunate  ac- 
quaintance commenced  which  terminated  so  fatally  to  all  concerned. 

Buranelli' s- affection  for  his  Italian  wife  appears  to  have  been  very 
great ;  and  from  her  death,  which  occurred  shortly  after  her  arrival  in 
London,  the  marked  change  of  character  became  manifest,  which  kept 
steadily  progressing  till  it  resulted  in  the  fatal  act  for  which  he  was 
executed.  Mr.  and  Miss  Le  Messurier  appear  to  have  felt  a  strong 
interest  in  the  unfortunate  couple,  and  the  following  letter,  found 
by  the  police  among  Buranelli's  papers,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  man : — 
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"23rd  May,  1851. 
"  Dear  Luigi, — I  have  received  with  much  pleasure  yours  of  the  21st 
instant.  It  is  several  weeks  since  that  Signor  Mattoni  paid  unto  me 
the  remainder  of  the  money  which  I  paid  for  the  burying  of  your  lost 
most  precious  Rosa.  I  have  given  him  the  receipt  for  the  full  amount, 
with  the  obligation  which  you  then  put  in  my  hands  as  a  security  to 
repay  me.  I  am  not  yet  starting,  but  when  I  shall  return  to  Ancona 
I  will  not  fail  to  do  what  you  requested  me.  The  resolution  which  you 
have  taken  to  assign  a  part  of  your  pension  to  your  sister  Amelia  and 
to  the  parent  of  your  deceased  wife  does  you  great  honour.  Wishing 
you  every  success  in  your  career,  I  salute  you. 

"  Edwd.  Le  Messtjeiee. 

••  United  Service  Club,  Charles-street,  Pall  Mall." 

At  the  period  of  his  wife's  death,  Buranelli  was  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Grrafton-street,  and  his  mild 
and  amiable  character  here,  as  elsewhere,  drew  around  him  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  who  knew  him.  His  first  great  change  of  character  was 
here  exhibited  by  his  inconsolable  grief,  his  taking  possession  of  a  pic- 
ture which  he  fancied  was  his  wife's  likeness,  over  which  he  would  cry 
continually,  and  the  idea,  repeatedly  expressed  to  his  fellow-servants, 
"  that  all  his  troubles  came  on  a  Friday."  After  remaining  six 
months  with  Mr.  Crawford,  whom  he  left  on  account  of  a  change 
in  his  domestic  establishment,  not  from  any  fault,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Mr.  Joyce,  where  he  acted  as  valet  for  another  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  received  the  following  certi- 
ficate of  character  : — "  I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  Luigi  Buranelli 
has  been  in  my  service,  in  the  capacity  of  valet,  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  and  that  during  his  stay  with  me  I  was  fully  satisfied  with 
him  in  every  respect.  The  only  reason  he  quitted  my  service  was  the 
climate  of  the  place,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  health.  In  faith  of 
which — C.  Joyce." 

While  in  Mr.  Joyce's  service,  he  became  acquainted  with  Martha 
Ingram,  a  fellow-servant,  to  whom  he  was  soon  after  married ;  and  as 
her  friends  resided  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  the  newly-married  couple  de- 
cided on  settling  there,  he  intending  to  follow  his  original  business  of 
tailor  as  a  source  of  living.  Not  succeeding  in  estabhshing  a  business 
of  his  own,  he  got  employment  from  a  Mr.  Eagleton,  a  tailor  in  the 
village,  with  whom  he  worked  during  the  whole  period  of  his  residence 
at  Penshurst ;  and,  as  usual,  his  kind  and  gentle  nature  procured  him 
the  regard  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  following  letter  of  Dr.  Bailer 
to  Mr.  Henry,  immediately  after  the  murder,  is  indicative  of  the  man's 
mental  condition  while  in  Penshurst,  where  his  wife  died  in  child-bed 
in  the  spring  of  1854  : — 

"Penshurst,  January  17,  1855. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  will  not  delay  my  reply  to  your  inquiries  respect- 
ing that  wretched  man  Buranelli.  Some  few  j^ears  ago,  when  in  ser- 
vice in  London,  he  married  a  young  woman  whose  friends  reside  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  he  was  induced,  in  consequence,  about  three  years 
since,  to  settle  in  Penshurst.     I  became  acquainted  with  him  (the 
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prisoner)  soon  after  he  came  here,  and  attended  him  on  two  or  three 
occasions  for  hsemorrhoids  (piles)  and  derangement  of  the  hver,  when 
I  thought  him  a  mild  and  inoffensive  respectable  man.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  he  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  appeared  tenderly 
attached,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted confinement.  He  was  evidently  deeply  affected  at  her  loss, 
and  became  melancholy  and  extremely  depressed,  but  occasionally 
working  at  his  employment.  Soon  after  this,  he  applied  to  me  with  an 
abscess  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  which  I  opened  for  him,  and  found  a 
fistulous  communication  with  the  bowel.  At  this  period  he  became 
very  anxious  about  his  health,  magnifying  the  slightest  symptom,  and 
under  a  strong  apprehension  that  he  should  not  recover.  He  was, 
however,  induced,  after  some  persuasion,  to  allow  me  to  operate  upon 
him  for  the  fistula,  when  I  also  removed  two  small  external  piles. 
After  the  operation  he  became  very  irritable  and  impatient,  removing 
the  lint  and  tearing  away  whatever  dressings  I  applied,  nor  could  he 
be  persuaded  by  scolding  or  entreaty  to  remain  quiet.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  the  healing  of  the  fistula  did  not  go  on  satis- 
factorily, and  eventually  his  conduct  became  so  violent,  and  his  temper 
so  ungovernable,  that  neither  I  nor  the  people  with  whom  he  lodged 
(kind  and  attentive  as  they  were)  could  do  anything  with  him.  He 
then  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
but  soon  after  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  get  admission  into  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  poor  fellow  since  he 
came  to  Penshurst ;  and  although  I  could  not,  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  him,  pronounce  him  absolutely  insane,  yet  I  believe  his  mind  to 
have  been  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  easily  thrown  off'  its  balance  by 
any  powerful  excitement.  I  feel  much  interested  in  the  unhappy  man's 
fate.     I  am,  &c.  "  J.  H.  Balleb. 

"To  Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  5,  Harley- street,  London." 

The  several  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  as  to  his  state 
of  mind  while  in  Penshurst,  not  only  fully  corroborate  the  statements 
of  Doctor  Bailer  on  this  point,  but  proved,  further,  that  after  his 
second  wife's  death,  his  depression  and  melancholy  were  painfully 
manifest.  That  he  continually  talked  of  suicide  and  death,  and 
that  a  little  boy  had  been  employed  to  stop  with  him  in  his  room,  it 
being  thought  unsafe  to  leave  him  alone.  That  he  wanted  the 
woman,  with  whom  he  lodged,  to  purchase  laudanum  for  him,  and  that 
he  believed  Doctor  Bailer  wanted  to  poison  him;  and,  in  order  to 
detect  poison  in  the  medicine  sent  by  the  doctor  to  him,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  a  halfpenny  into  it,  and  pointing  to  the  effects  of  the 
poison  upon  the  copper.  That,  on  one  occasion,  he  left  the  house 
where  he  was  lodging,  declaring  his  intention  of  drowning  himself  in 
the  river ;  and  the  witness.  Cook,  stated,  that  fearing  to  leave  him 
alone,  he  accompanied  him,  he  crying  so  loudly  while  on  the  road,  as 
to  attract  every  one's  notice,  till  he  left  him  with  John  Simmons, 
Buranelli's  brother-in-law.  These  facts,  unshaken  by  a  severe  cross- 
examination,  bring  the  wretched  man  down  to  the  period  of  his 
admission  to  the  Middlesex   Hospital,  on  the    17th  August,   1854. 
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His  condition,  whilst  in  that  institution,  will  be  found  fully  detailed 
in  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  by  Mr.  Henry,  the  surgeon  who 
attended  him,  by  Mary  Anne  Flower,  and  Elizabeth  Naylor,  the 
nurses  of  the  ward  in  which  he  was,  and  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
who,  though  summoned  by  the  prosecution,  was  not  examined. 

It  will  suffice  here  to  state,  that  the  proposal  to  examine  his 
fistula  threw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  expressed  with  such 
exaggeration,  both  of  words  and  manner,  as  to  excite  general  obser- 
vation and  the  laughter  of  the  other  patients.  All  that  could  be 
found  was  a  little  hole  in  the  skin,  at  some  distance  from  the  anus, 
which  looked  like  the  remains  of  a  suppurated  hajmorrhoid.  This 
little  bridge  of  skin  was  divided,  causing  no  pain,  and  attended  with 
no  more  bleeding  than  would  have  followed  the  scratch  of  a  pin. 
Buranelli,  however,  continued  to  insist  that  his  urine  passed  in 
quantities  through  this  hole,  and  perpetually  teased  his  medical 
attendants  to  examine  the  wound,  and  so  distressed  the  Nurses  by 
his  perpetual  assertions,  that  his  bed  was  "swamped"  and  "  swimming" 
with  water,  and  entreaties  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  that  they  mentioned 
the  subject  to  the  Matron  of  the  hospital.  It  appeared,  also,  that  he 
would  lie  crying  for  hours  together,  complained  much  of  pain  in  the 
head,  and  conducted  himself  so  strangely,  that  they  were  led  to  talk 
about  him  to  each  other  and  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  the  so-called  wife  of 
the  murdered  man,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  hospital,  and 
expressed  her  belief  that  he  was  not  right  in  his  head. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  three  weeks,  viz.,  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, he  was  discharged  from  the  ward,  but  permitted  to  attend 
Mr.  Henry  as  an  out-patient ;  for  that  gentleman  had  been  much 
struck  with  his  gentleness,  his  great  melancholy  and  dejection,  and 
apparently  forlorn  condition.  He  continued  in  regular  attendance  as 
an  out-patient  down  to  the  very  time  of  the  murder;  but  had  no 
trace  of  fistula,  or  any  other  physical  ailment  for  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  although  his  delusion  as  to  the  How  of  water  remained  aa 
strong  as  ever. 

On  leaving  the  Middlesex  Hospital  he  went  to  reside  in  Newman- 
street,  in  the  house  occupied  by  Lambert  and  the  females  Jeans  and 
Williamson,  and  subsequently  removed  with  them  to  Foley-place.  It 
appears  at  this  time  he  intended  returning  to  Penshurst,  but  through 
the  friendly  solicitations  of  Latham,  otherwise  Lambert,  he  con- 
sented to  occupy  a  room  on  the  same  floor  with  Mrs.  Williamson,  at 
three  shillings  a  week,  paying  a  very  moderate  sum  as  his  proportion 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  table.  The  singular  influence  he  seemed 
unconsciously  to  exercise  on  all  who  observed  his  amiable  and  gentle 
nature,  here  was  strikingly  apparent.  These  people  knew  the  condi- 
tion of  his  mind.  They  had  tenderly  ministered  to  his  wants  in  the 
hospital,  and  pointed  out  to  the  nurses  his  mental  condition,  and  the 
danger  of  his  being  left  alone ;  yet  when  he  was  obliged  to  become  an 
out-patient,  from  motives  the  most  humane  and  disinterested,  he  was 
invited  to  make  one  of  their  household,  and,  from  his  first  entering  in 
September,  until  the  day  of  his  final  departure  from  the  house  in 
Foley-place,  about   the  25th   of  December,  there   is  no  evidence  to 
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show  that  these  kindly  feelings  were  for  a  moment  interrupted. 
That  an  improper  intimacy  should  arise  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Williamson,  a  woman  separated  from  her  husband,  who  occupied  the 
other  and  only  additional  bed-room,  on  the  same  floor  where  they 
slept,  cannot  be  matter  of  much  surprise  in  an  establishment  under 
the  control  of  parties  in  the  position  of  Latham  and  his  reputed  wife. 
And  this  sin,  as  it  were,  of  his  position,  is  the  only  stain,  before  the 
murder,  on  a  character  more  than  ordinarily  blameless,  where  all  the 
gentler  elements  abounded,  offering  a  striking  contrast  of  the  rational 
being  compared  with  the  demoniacal  fury  of  the  insane  murderer,  who 
slew  his  benefactor  sleeping  on  his  pillow,  without  apparently  enough 
of  motive  to  excite  to  the  most  ordinary  extent  of  moderate  revenge. 
The  evidence  referring  to  this  period  of  his  career,  as  adduced  on 
the  trial,  is  deserving  of  attention. 

In  order  to  make  this  narrative  clear,  it  should  here  be  remarked, 
that  the  arrangement  by  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  Mrs. 
Williamson,  and  Buranelli  resided  together  as  one  household,  continued 
until  the  28th  of  December  last,  when  the  latter  left  the  house  by 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Williamson,  on  the  plea  that  she 
was  in  the  family-way  by  the  prisoner.  This  supposition,  however, 
was  incorrect ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  female 
Williamson  was  in  reality  pregnant. 

From  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Jeans,  alias  Lambert  or  Latham,  it 
appears  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  interview  between  Mr.  Latham 
and  Buranelli,  on  the  day  of  the  latter  quitting  Foley-place,  that 
no  anger  was  manifested  on  either  side.  No  loud  words  were  heard  to 
proceed  from  the  room  where  they  conversed  together;  and  on 
Latham's  handing  to  Buranelli  the  balance  coming  to  the  latter, 
after  deducting  a  certain  sum  for  board  and  necessaries,  a  friendly 
altercation  took  place,  the  one  wishing  to  pay  more,  and  the  other 
refusing  to  receive  it  ;  the  scene  terminating  in  words  of  mutual 
kindness,  and  a  friendly  parting  shake  hands.  The  evidence  of 
Mrs,  Williamson  confirmed  these  facts,  and  disclosed,  that  during  the 
period  of  his  residence  in  the  house,  she  had  gone  with  him  several 
times  to  the  theatre ;  on  which  occasions  he  used  to  talk  to  her  of 
committing  suicide,  of  his  appearing  to  her  after  his  death,  and  being 
under  the  idea  that  he  was  one  of  the  beings  represented  on  the  stage, 
she  remonstrating  with  him  in  a  religious  tone  on  the  wickedness  of 
his  words  and  fancies.  She  also  stated  that  in  two  of  the  letters  he 
had  sent  her,  after  his  leaving  Foley-place,  that  he  begged  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert.  With  reference  to  the  pistols, 
it  appeared  he  went  into  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand  articles 
and  purchased  an  umbrella,  rain  at  that  time  falling,  the  buying  of  the 
pistols  being  an  afterthought,  no  ammunition  having  been  sought  for 
until  the  day  before  the  murder,  when,  on  passing  through  Oxford- 
street,  he  observed  fire-arms  and  bullets  in  a  window,  and  went  in  and 
purchased  some  balls,  which  he  next  day  fatally  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  murder.  Elizabeth  Grurney,  with  whom  he  lodged  for  a 
short  time  preceding  the  murder,  proved  that  for  some  days  belbre  that 
occurrence  he  was  wild  in  his  manner  and  complaining  of  pains  in  his 
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head,  and  that  on  the  Friday  night  before  the  fatal  event  he  went, 
without  any  apparent  object,  frequently  in  and  out  of  the  house,  would 
have  no  fire,  though  the  weather  was  very  cold,  and  after  his  retiring 
to  bed  she  heard  him  talking  so  loudly  as  if  to  other  people,  that  she 
opened  his  room-door  and  went  in,  but  found  him  alone,  pacing  through 
the  room  and  flinging  his  arms  wildly  about.  The  Italians  who  had 
seen  him  for  several  days  before  the  murder,  deposed  to  the  wildness 
of  his  manner  and  irrational,  unconnected  discourse.  Conforti,  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  proved 
that,  for  about  a  week  before  the  murder,  Buranelli  had  taken  his  meals 
at  the  hotel,  eating  very  little,  and  appearing  in  a  very  melancholy  and 
desponding  state,  causing  the  witness  to  remark  to  those  around  him 
that  he  was  mad.  On  the  Saturday,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  starting  for  France  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
his  passport,  and  during  the  evening  complained  frequently  of  illness, 
making  an  appointment  to  meet  there  on  the  Monday  following,  at 
one  o'clock,  a  medical  friend  of  Conforti's,  who  came  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, the  murder  having  taken  place  in  the  meantime.  In  this  state 
of  dejection  and  restlessness  he  remained  till  two  o'clock  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  went  to  his  lodgings  in  Newman-street,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  committed  the  murder. 

The  subjoined  statement,  made  by  the  prisoner  to  his  solicitor,  Mr. 
Keighley,  gives  a  clear  and  most  interesting  account  of  the  circum- 
stances immediately  preceding  the  murder.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  strictly  accurate,  and  in  most  of  the  important 
points  it  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  on  the 
trial : — 

THE    PEISONEr's   ACCOUNT    OF    THE    MUEDER. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  28th  December,  1854,  Mr.  Lambert  requested  me 
to  leave  the  house,  No.  5,  Foley-place.  I  asked  why;  he  said,  "You  have  not 
respected  my  house. "  I  said,  "  Who  told  you  that  ?"  he  said,  "  Mrs.  Williamson," 
and  then  Mrs.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Williamson  came  into  the  room  ;  in  the  presence 
of  all  three  I  asked  Mrs.  Williamson  if  she  said  that.  She  covered  her  face  and 
said,  "  Yes."  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lambert  then  both  said  I  had  disgraced  their  house, 
and  I  said,  "  Excuse  me,  but  I  have  not  disgraced  this  house — it  occuri-ed  in 
Newman-street."  Mr.  Lambert  said,  "You  must  leave  my  house  to-morrow." 
I  said,  ' '  Pray  do  not  expel  me  from  the  house  in  this  manner,  it  would  look  as  if 
I  were  a  thief ;  what  will  Mattoni  think  ?  If  I  have  done  wrong,  1  shall  repair  my 
error."  I  requested  to  be  allowed  to  i*emain  for  a  few  days,  because  it  no  look  well 
before  the  servant  and  before  my  friends.  He  said,  "  You  have  no  excuse,  you 
must  begone  ;"  and  after  this  he  said,  "Look  here,  one  man  come  here  every  day, 
and  talk  about  the  fistula,  he  is  not  well."  I  broke  directly  the  conversation,  and 
said  "  Don't  insult  me  ;"  and  he  got  up,  he  said,  "  What,  do  you  think  I  fear  you." 
I,  myself,  say,  "  Excuse  me,  you  no  fear  me,  I  no  fear  you  ;  and  if  you  do  like  that, 
I  go  to-night  instead  of  to-morrow."  He  said,  "That  is  the  best — go  directly." 
Now  I  said,  "  You  put  down  what  I  ought  to  pay  (for  I  then  had  not  spent  all  the 
10^.  I  had  received  of  my  pension  on  the  5th  December,  1854,  and  which  10^.  I 
had  given  Mr.  Lambert  to  keep  for  me),  he  said,  "That  is  the  best  plan,"  and  then 
wrote  out  the  account  on  a  piece  of  paper;  he  said,  "You  see  I  charge  you  no 
more  than  I  am  out  of  pocket."  I  said,  "  I  wish  you  to  charge  exactly  what  you 
think  proper  ;"  then  he  gave  me  four  sovereigns  and  five  or  six  shillings  back  out 
of  the  101.  note,  and  Mrs.  Lambert  gave  me  back  a  diamond  ring  she  had  to  sell 
for  me.     I  say  now,  " I  want  you  to  allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  Mrs.  Williamson," 
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he  say,  "No,  it  was  quite  sufficient  what  you  have  done."  I  said,  "If  you  don't 
allow  me  this,  I  sha'n't  go;"  he  said,  "Then  he  would  get  a  policeman."  I  said, 
' '  Mind  what  you  do,  because  you  might  be  taken  yourself,  because  I  know  very 
well  what  you  have  done."  Mr.  Lambert  significantly  looked  into  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Lambert  for  one  moment.  He  said,  ' '  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Williamson  ?"  I  said,  "  Excuse  me,  I've  something  private  to  say  to  her."  He  say, 
"  Very  well,  be  quick."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  left  the  room.  I  say  to  Mrs. 
Williamson  in  private,  "  I  very  sorry  what  you  have  done,  and  I  fear  you  make  me 
a  sacrifice.  I  said,  I  wish  you  may  continue  well.  If  you  fall  ill  here,  take  the 
four  pounds  and  the  ring."  I  put  them  in  her  hands  as  well  as  the  ring.  Mrs. 
Williamson  said,  "I  will  take  the  ring,  for  I've  one  other  of  yours,  but  I  sha'n't 
take  the  money,  take  care  of  yourself,"  she  say,  "if  you  go  into  the  country,  I 
promise  to  write  you  ;"  and  I  said,  "  I  stop  for  one  week  here  in  London  before  I 
go  into  the  country.  I  don't  know  where.  I  pray  to  see  you  once  more."  Mrs. 
Williamson  say,  "Well,  I  see  by- and- by." 

Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  came  back.  I  say,  ' '  Well,  I've  done ;  I  much 
obliged  to  you.  Now  I  go  and  take  my  bag,  and  allow  me  to  take  one  of  the 
servants,"  and  I  take  Mrs.  Mattoni's  sister  M'ith  me  up  to  my  room,  and  I  let  her 
look  at  all  my  things,  and  I  gave  her  back  one  shirt  which  Mr.  Mattoni  lent  to  me. 
She  say,  '  *  You  going,  Louis  ?"  I  say,  "  Yes,  I  going."  She  say,  ' '  Why  you  going 
to-night  ?"  "  Why,"  I  say,  "  if  you  want  to  know,  Mr.  Lambert  sent  me  away." 
She  say,  "I  very  soriy."  This  done,  I  go  down  stairs;  I  say,  "  Good-bye,  Millie, 
give  my  respects  to  your  sister  (Mrs.  Mattoni)  when  she  came,  and  if  you  see  Mr. 
Mattoni,  do  the  like."  I  get  to  the  door,  I  heard  Mr.  Lambert  say,  "Come  in." 
I  say,  "  I  going,  sir."  "I  very  sorry,  but  excuse  me,"  he  say,  "  you  know  why  ; 
well,  this  is  the  best  plan;  I  wish  you  may  come  well."  Mrs.  Lambert  said  the 
like,  and  I  shake  hands  with  both.  I  say  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  "  Mind  Mrs. 
Williamson,  because  I  leave  her  in  your  hands  in  good  health."  She  say,  "All  in 
good  health  ;  I  hope  you'll  come  well."  Mrs.  Williamson  was  there;  I  said,  "Take 
care  of  yourself,  remember  what  I  told  you.     Good-by." 

Lambert  then  went  with  me  to  the  door.  I  said,  "  I  got  here  my  things,  Mrs. 
Mattoni's  sister  has  seen  that  all  belongs  to  me."  He  said,  "  I'm  sorry  you  do  so, 
because  I  no  suppose  nothing  bad  of  you."  I  shake  hands  again,  and  we  part, 
bidding  each  other  good  night.  After  that,  I  no  more  saw  either  Mr.  Lambert, 
Mrs.  Lambert,  or  Mrs.  Williamson,  till  I  killed  him. 

Then  I  go  to  Mr.  Brunetti's,  71,  Newman-street;  he  say,  "What  the  matter?" 
I  say,  "I  left  Mr.  Lambert."  He  say,  "  Why?"  I  say,  "  I've  a  little  ques- 
tion there."  He  said,  "  Oh,  I  thought  so  with  those  people."  He  keep  ask  some 
questions.  "Well,"  I  say,  "  I've  some  insult ;  but  all  right  now. "  I  said,  "I'll 
leave  my  carpet-bag,  if  you  will  allow  me,  and  go  and  look  for  a  lodging."  He 
said,  "  Yes."  I  go  to  seek  for  a  lodging.  I  know  not  where  to  go.  I  wander 
out,  and  I  found  myself  in  Great  Pulteney-street,  and  saw  it  was  the  same  place 
where  my  Rosa  died. 

I  then  go  in  one  public-house  in  the  top  of  Great  Pulteney-street,  coffee-house 
next  door.  I  ask  for  one  bed.  He  say,  "I  think  next  door  at  the  coffee-house 
has  one."  I  say,  "How  much?"  He  say,  " One  shilling. "  Wliich  I  gave.  I 
slept  soundly,  and  breakfasted  next  morning;  then  go  back  to  Brunetti's  for  my 
bag.  I  say,  "I  want  to  lodge."  He  say,  "Come  with  me."  He  went  to 
63,  Newman -street.  I  took  the  room  at  5s.  per  week.  I  left  the  bag.  I  say  I 
come  in  to-day. 

I  sleep  at  home  every  night,  till  the  Sunday  (the  7th  January).  I  didn't  go  out 
much.  Major  part  of  time  at  home,  for  I  didn't  feel  well.  The  first  Saturday,  I 
say  to  myself,  "I  don't  know  what  to  do,  I  feel  so  queer, — very  ill  all  over."  I 
get  up  late  in  the  morning.  I  feel  so  queer  myself,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I 
go  out  on  that  Saturday  to  Brunetti's  about  half-past  one.  I  said,  "I  no  feel 
well."  He  said,  "What  is  the  matter?"  I  said,  "  I  hurt  in  my  head,  and  my 
heart  feel  heavy."  I  say,  "  I  want  to  go  to  some  Italian  hotel  for  society."  He 
said,  "  I  take  you  to  Oonforti's;  he  is  my  friend."  He  went  and  said  to  Conforti, 
"  Take  care  of  him  ;  he  is  not  well." 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  feel  so  queer,  and  I  ask  to  see  the  landlady  before  break- 
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fast.  I  said  to  her,  "My  head  is  so  bad.  Light  the  fire."  I  gave  her  2a.  Gd.  for  tea, 
sugar,  &c.  I  got  up,  I  remember,  and  began  to  reflect,  and  thought  of  the 
way  in  which  I  had  been  sent  away.  I  say,  "No  matter, — I'll  write  Mrs. 
WilUaniaon." 

I  pass  two  or  three  days.  I  asked  the  landlady  if  she  knew  anybody  who  would 
write  a  letter  for  me  in  English.  Slie  say,  * '  Oh,  yes,  sir,  there  is  a  very  good  man 
down  stairs."  I  say,  "  I  am  obliged,  I  thank  you."  After  I  remember  myself, 
that  no  do.  I'll  tiy  myself.  I  remember  I  write  a  letter  (which  I  sent  by  a  boy 
I  found  in  the  street)  to  Mrs.  WilUamson.  I  said  in  my  letter,  '  *  Pray  you  come 
and  see  me  at  any  place  you  appoint;  I  want  speak  particularly  to  you."  The  boy 
took  the  letter.  I  had  no  answer.  I  wait  anothei;  day.  No  answer.  I  reflected 
again.  I  could  not  see  why  I  had  no  answer.  Sometimes  I  said,  * '  I  will  go  and 
see  her,  to  see  why  I've  no  answer  to  my  letter."  Sometimes  I  said,  "This 
no  do." 

I  talk  with  Conforti  about  my  complaint.  I  mention  if  he  knew  somebody  under- 
stand this  complaint.  He  say,  "Yes."  I  see  one  doctor.  He  come  here  very 
often.  He  asked  my  complaint.  I  say  the  climate.  I  say,  "  What  you  think  of 
France?"  He  say,  "Yes."  I  say,  "Yes,  I  think  I  go  there  by-and-by."  I  go 
home.  I  got  in  my  mind  every  time  this  Mi*s.  Williamson.  I  determined  to  go 
to  France.  "  But  before  I  go,"  I  say  to  myself,  "  I  will  give  Mrs.  Williamson  my 
likeness,  and  if  I  don't  get  well  in  France,  I  kill  myself  " 

One  day  (the  1st  January)  I  had  my  likeness  taken  in  Oxford- street. 

One  day  (the  2nd  Januaiy)  I  go  out  in  Tottenham- court-road.  It  rain.  I  ask 
man  in  shop  if  he  had  an  umbrella  second-hand.  He  said,  "Yes."  And  I  pay 
Is.  for  it.  Then  I  see  the  pistols.  I  say  to  myself,  "These  are  the  things  just 
suit  me,  because  I  don't  get  well,  I  can't  work;  I  kill  myself"  I  bought  the 
umbrella  of  the  Master,  who  sent  his  assistant  to  me  about  the  pistols.  He  asked, 
I  think,  16s.  I  said,  "That's  too  much;  I  think  my  friend  that's  going  to  Aus- 
tralia wont  like  to  spend  so  much."  I  said  my  friend,  for  it  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  as  Barthelmy,  a  Frenchman,  had  lately  committed  a  murder,  that  if  I 
(an  Italian)  asked  for  pistols  for  myself,  they  might  suspect  something,  and  send 
for  the  police.  I  offered  12s.  He  said  he  would  not  let  me  have  them  for  that, 
and  I  said,  "  If  you  wont  let  me  have  them  for  12s.,  I  wont  have  them  at  all."  I 
took  up  the  umbrella  to  go.  When  he  saw  this,  he  said,  "Here,  take  them;  you 
are  lucky."  To  this  I  say  no  one  word,  but  I  say  to  myself,  "Perhaps  they  take 
away  my  life."  I  go  home.  I  say  to  myself,  "I got  the  pistols  now.  This  is  the  time 
to  decide  on  my  life."  I  put  them  into  my  bag,  and  leave  them  there.  The  next  day,  I 
write  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Williamson.  I  say  in  it  I  never  received  an  answer. 
I  pray  you  give  me  an  answer  before  you  make  me  sacrifice.  (This  letter  was 
interspersed  with  expressions  of  affection. )  I  said  I  was  going  to  France,  and 
begged  of  her  to  meet  me  at  the  church  in  which  Mattoni  was  married,  behind 
Foley-place ;  and  I  sent  a  boy  with  this  letter.  I  went  to  the  church  ;  stayed  an 
hour.  Mrs.  Williamson  did  not  come.  I  go  home  again.  Brunetti  inquired  of 
me  as  to  my  health.  I  complained  of  my  head,  and  said  I  did  not  know  what  I 
should  do.  He  said,  "  Mind  what  you  do."  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry  what  Mr. 
Lambert  has  done  with  me;  it  troubles  my  mind  all  the  day."  He  said,  "  My  wife 
says  you  have  something  on  your  brain." 

From  inquiries  made  of  the  prisoner,  it  appears  that  for  three  or 
four  days  before  the  eventful  Sunday,  he  had  been,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"poorly  in  his  mind;"  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to 
write  those  extraordinary  productions  which  were  found  in  his  lodgings 
by  the  police,  and  copies  of  which  are  appended  to  this  state- 
ment. 

On  the  Thursday  or  Friday  night,  I  am  not  sure  which,  I  commenced  to  write  in 
that  little  book.  I  wrote  what  is  there  contained,  because  I  had  the  intention  of 
killing  myself,  and  I  wished  to  make  the  motives  of  my  suicide  known. 

I  wrote  a  third  time  to  Mrs.  Williamson,  I  said  that  I  was  very  sorry  she  had 
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not  replied  to  me.  I  had  written  two  letters  to  her  and  got  no  answer,  and  T  said 
that  for  fear  that  she  might  not  have  received  my  letters,  I  would  repeat  the  same 
appointment  that  I  had  made  in  the  others,  and  ask  her  to  meet  me  at  the  Church 
at  eight  o'clock  that  night.  I  urged  her  to  come  and  meet  me  because  I  was  going 
to  France.  There  were  many  expressions  of  love  also  in  that  letter.  I  think  that 
letter  was  written  on  Friday.  I  sent  that  letter  by  a  boy,  and  I  again  went  to  the 
Church  that  evening.  No  one  came.  I  wrote  the  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Williamson 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  I  said  that  I  had  been  writing  to  her  several  times  but  had 
received  no  answer,  at  which  I  was  very  much  surprised  and  grieved.  I  pi'ayed 
her  to  allow  me  to  see  her,  and  1  appointed  the  same  place  again  ;  I  said  she  had 
nothing  to  fear,  that  I  did  not  want  to  murder  her,  but  that  I  wished  to  see  her  most 
particularly,  because  on  Monday  I  was  going  to  France.  I  mentioned  my  feelings 
of  affection  for  her,  and  I  begged  of  her  to  give  my  respects  and  kind  regards  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert.  (I  had  said  the  same  in  ray  first  letter.)  After  writing 
this  letter  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  she  might  never  have  received  my  previous 
letters,  perhaps  they  might  have  been  intercepted,  or  perhaps,  the  boys  whom  I  had 
sent  had  never  fulfilled  their  messages,  and  I  thought  that  this  letter  I  would  make 
sure  of  myself,  so  I  went  myself  to  Foley-place,  that  Saturday  evening,  with  a 
letter  in  my  pocket  a  little  before  dusk  ;  just  as  I  reached  Foley-place,  I  heard  some 
one  calling  my  name,  and  on  turning  my  head  I  saw  Mrs.  Mattoni's  sister,  who 
acted  by  way  of  servant  to  the  Lamberts ;  and  she  said  to  me,  "  Luigi,  why  are  you 
going  this  way?  "  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  Regent's  Park,  to  take  a  little  air,  and 
that  I  thought  that  was  the  way."  She  said,  '*  Yes,  it  was  the  way  ;  and  she  asked 
me  how  I  was  ?"  I  said,  "  I  don't  feel  well  at  all,  Nelly.  I  then  asked  her  how 
she  was  herself ;  and  I  asked  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  and  I  particularly 
inquired  after  Mrs.  Williamson  ?  She  said,  ''  Mrs.  Williamson  has  been  very 
poorly  indeed,  but  she  is  now  better."  I  asked,  "Is  she  well  enough  to  work  ?" 
She  said,  "  No,  but  she  has  got  out  of  bed,  and  is  just  now  sitting  by  the  fire  doing 
nothing."  T  said,  "  Give  my  compliments  and  kind  respects  to  all,  and  tell  them 
that  I  am  not  well."  When  she  parted  from  me  I  said  to  myself,  "  Now  this  is  just 
the  time  for  catching  Mrs.  Williamson.  So  I  called  a  boy  that  was  passing  and 
told  him  I  would  give  him  twopence  if  he  would  take  a  letter  to  No.  5,  but  he 
must  mind  what  I  said,  and  that  was  :  "  You  go  there  and  ask  for  Mrs.  Williamson 
and  give  this  letter  into  her  hands,  and  say  that  you  are  to  bring  back  an  answer, 
and  that  if  there  is  no  answer  sent  to  bring  back  my  letter."  The  boy  went  into 
No  5,  and  stopped  very  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  he  came  back  and  said, 
"that  the  message  was,  that  Mrs.  Williamson  can't  give  an  answer  because  she  is 
in  bed  very  ill."  I  told  him  "  that  he  ought  not  to  have  left  the  letter,"  but  gave 
him  his  twopence,  and  then  went  home.  After  I  got  home  I  felt  very  disturbed 
and  depressed  in  mind  ;  I  considered  to  myself  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
making  game  of  me,  because  Mrs.  Mattoni's  sister  said  that  Mrs.  Williamson  was 
better,  and  was  sitting  up  at  the  fire,  and  the  boy  had  been  told  that  she  was  so  ill 
in  bed  that  she  could  not  give  me  an  answer.  This  put  my  mind  very  much  out, 
and  I  went  out  in  the  open  air  to  relieve  myself,  I  walked  along  Oxford  street  till 
I  came  to  a  gun  shop,  where  I  stopt  for  a  moment  and  saw  balls  in  the  window.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  I  would  go  in  and  purchase  them  for  my  pistols.  I  asked 
if  "he  had  got  pistol  balls  ?  "  he  said,  "  he  had,  and  what  size  would  I  want  ?  "  I 
said  "that  those  that  were  before  me  would  do,"  and  I  finally  purchased  half  a 
dozen  of  that  size  and  half  a  dozen  of  a  smaller  size.  After  that  I  bought  a  knife 
and  then  I  went  to  Conforti's  caf^. 

I  slept  at  Conforti's  until  about  1  o'clock  that  night,  Saturday,  or  rather  Sunday 
morning.  On  my  return  home  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  I  got  up  about 
8  o'clock,  but  as  if  some  irresistible  force  pressed  upon  me  I  returned  to  bed  again, 
but  soon  afterwards  got  up,  shaved  myself,  washed  and  dressed  myself.  I  had  no 
thought  of  shooting  Mr.  Lambert  at  this  time,  but  my  eye  fell  upon  two  letters  that 
were  lying  upon  my  dressing  table,  and  that  recalled  to  my  mind  what  had  taken 
place  the  previous  night  about  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Williamson,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"I  will  go  there  and  see  whether  they  are  mocking  me.  I  will  go,  and  get  back 
ray  letters." 

The  prisoner  then  loaded  the  pistols,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
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house.  The  circumstances  attending  the  commission  of  the  crime  ap- 
pear by  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses. 

The  documents  before  alluded  to  as  found  by  the  police  are  three  in 
number,  each  written  in  Italian :  they  consist  of  two  letters  and  one 
written  statement  in  a  memorandum-book. 

The  first  letter,  viz.,  that  addressed  to  Mr.  Conforti,  the  keeper  of 
an  Italian  cafe,  which  the  prisoner  had  frequented  after  he  left  Mr. 
Lambert's,  is  thus  translated ; — 

**  Italians, — I  beg  of  you  to  pardon  me,  I  am  a  dishonour  to  you,  I  dishonour 
our  beloved  Italy,  but  it  is  not  entirely  my  own  fault  ;  from  the  first  moment  I 
arrived  in  the  land  of  exile,  or  rather  the  land  of  grief,  I  have  not  had  one  hour's 
peace.  Here  I  am  insulted  by  the  name  of  assassin.  I  must  act,  I  am  a  Roman, 
and  am  an  Italian  ;  enough,  in  one  of  my  memorandum- books  you  will  read  my 
motive  and  also  a  part  of  my  love. 

"  Kemember  my  name  to  all  my  friends,  and  dying,  I  say,  Live  Italy !  " 

LUIGI   BURANELLI. 

The  second  letter,  namely,  that  addressed  to  Mrs.  Streatfield,  a  lady 
at  Penshurst,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  the  prisoner,  is  thus  trans- 
lated : — 

63,  Newman- street,  Oxford- street. 

The  Night  of  January  4th,  1855. 

"  Most  Noble  Lady, — Doctor  Bailer  has  led  me  into  this  state  of  desperation; 
I  hate  him ;  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  has  caused  me  to  lose  my  soul ;  my  horrid 
crimes  has  been  occasioned  by  many  insults,  which,  after  the  saj'ing  of  the  Doctor, 
these  Lamberts  offered  me.  I  shall  better  make  myself  understood.  If  Dr.  Bailer 
had  not  performed  a  bad  operation  and  opened  new  wounds,  I  should  not  have 
been  obliged  to  come  to  London  on  account  of  my  health.  I  was  compelled  to 
remain  under  these  flatterers,  the  false  Lamberts.  When  I  came  out  of  the  hos- 
pital, I  really  wished  to  return  to  Penshurst,  but  these  Lamberts  having  seduced 
me  with  false  flattery,  kept  me  where  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
woman  chosen  by  the  said  Lamberts.  At  last,  afterwards,  the  woman  found 
herself  in  business  with  the  Lamberts,  and  seeing  me  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
they  have  made  their  utmost  to  send  me  out  of  the  house  with  false  pretexts. 
As  Lamberts  have  no  decorum  and  endeavoured  doubly  to  degrade  me ;  he  suc- 
ceeded, now  he  calls  me  by  the  name  of  assassin.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that, 
on  account  of  having  seduced  a  woman  who  has  much  experience  of  the  world, 
a  man  may  be  called  with  the  name  of  assassin,  and  as  now  my  life  is  nothing, 
and  here  in  England  all  calling  me  an  assassin,  then  as  an  assassin  I  am  com- 
pelled to  act.  Lady,  I  do  not  add  anything  to  this  ;  I  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble 
which  I  have  given  you  till  now,  at  least.  I  recommend  my  dear  daughter  Rosa, 
and  think.  Oh  Madam,  that  my  daughter  had  a  father  assassin,  my  daughter  is 
innocent.  A  kiss  for  me  to  the  daughter.  I  recommend  to  that  great  God  my 
soul.     I  die  content. 

"Madame, — I  beg  to  present  my  last  regards  to  all  those  who  esteem  me;  I 
pray  you  all  to  pardon  me  as  I  pardon  Mr.  Bailer  as  my  executioner. 

•'Madame, — I  beg  to  open  eyes  over  that  Doctor,  and  then  there  will  be 
more  rehgion.     Meanwhile,  believe  me,  yours,  Oh  most  esteemed  lady, 

"Your  most  humble  and  most  devoted  servant, 

"L.  Buranelli." 

The  writing  in  the  little  memorandum-book  is  thus  translated : — 

The  cause  of  my  desperation  is  the  Lamberts.  When  I  left  the  hospital  I 
wished  to  return  into  the  country,  the  Lamberts  kept  me  in  London,  and  with  false 
flattery  wrote  to  my  club,  giving  notice  that  I  and  Madame  Williamson  had 
become  attached  to  each  other.     In  conclusion,  a  flame  was  lighted  in  our  hearts 
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which  hurried  us  onward  to  the  point  of  an  impropriety,  though  Madame  William- 
was  both  an  experienced  and  capricious  woman.  In  that  moment  of  love  our 
reason  deserted  us,  and  she  swore  to  be  true  to  me  many  more  times  than  if  I  was 
her  husband,  and  I,  for  my  part,  the  same.  Our  love  was  mutual  from  the  first, 
and  cost  the  honour  of  Madame  Williamson  ;  she,  being  alarmed  at  her  situation, 
discovered  all  to  the  Lamberts,  who  immediately  began  to  meddle  in  the  business, 
and  Mrs.  Lambert  discovered  to  Mrs.  Williamson  a  purpose  of  her  own.  As  the 
state  of  my  health  would  not  allow  me  to  go  out  of  England,  I  remained  in 
London,  and  my  affection  for  Madame  Williamson  increased.  At  this  time  I 
found  that  M.  Kotozd  and  M.  Yambelli  had  become  through  the  Lamberts 
equally  attached  to  Madame  Williamson.  When  the  Lamberts  found  that  they 
wished  to  take  her  out  of  England,  they  attempted  directly  to  cause  a  separation 
between  them.  The  Lamberts  also  prevented  the  husband  of  Madame  Williamson 
coming  back  to  her;  and  with  regard  to  myself,  Madame  Williamson  confessed  to 
me  that  they  always  spoke  disparagingly  of  lae,  and  attempted  by  every  means 
to  cause  the  gi-eatest  disagreement  between  us ;  and  they  succeeded  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Madame  Williamson  told  me  she  wanted  to  love  me  no  more.  She  also 
told  me  that  Madame  Lambert  had  promised  to  give  her  a  sweetheart, — a  Sar- 
dinian young  man,  who  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  house.  When  Mr.  Lambert  did 
know  of  my  accident  with  Madame  Williamson,  he  came  to  me,  and  acted  as  if  I 
had  been  a  thief  and  an  assassin,  expelled  me  from  the  house,  and  having  no 
regard  to  my  state  of  health.  Upon  this,  I  called  Mr.  Lambert  a  rufiian  and 
a  thief,  and  I  can  prove  that,  as  he  let  his  apartments  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Ro- 
berts, first  prostitute  of  Regent-street,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  kept  two  gentle- 
men with  her  till  daybreak ;  and  I  will  show  him  to  be  a  thief,  as  he  robbed  a 
golden  bracelet  and  a  ring,  which  be  says  he  left  on  a  bed  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith, 
who  resides  at  35,  Newman-street,  Oxford- street.  Mr.  T.  and  Madame  Williamson 
are  witnesses  of  the  theft.  I  say  again,  Mr.  and  Madame  Lambert  are  in  effect 
two  ruffians  and  two  thieves.  It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  expelling  me  from  this  hoixse,  but  they  said  to  everybody  that  I  was  a  rogue, 
and  a  thief,  and  an  assassin,  and  all  the  worst  calumnies  that  could  be  uttered  they 
have  applied  to  me.  Ah  !  I  who  am  the  offended,  who  was  forced  on  to  love,  for 
which  I  am  now  sufiering,  and  to  be  insulted  for  it,  abandoned  by  my  sweetheart ! 
I  lost  my  reason,  and  became  a  madman.  I  resolved  to  destroy  myself,  but  before 
doing  so,  I  said  within  myself,  I  will  see  those  who  have  deprived  me,  those  who 
have  caused  me  to  lose  entirely  my  senses.  I  resolved  to  speak  to  the  Lamberts, 
and  after  that  to  die  in  peace.  Oh,  my  brains  !  I  lost  myself.  God  forgive  my 
excess  !  I  am  lost !  I  am  a  dying,  desperate  man  !  God  forgive  the  great  many 
faults  of  which  I  have  been  guilty !  The  Lamberts  have  made  me  an  assassin.  I 
recommend  to  you  my  daughter,  because  the  little  one  is  innocent.  I  am  a  Roman 
and  an  honest  Italian,  as  j'ou  will  perceive  by  my  certificate.  Since  I  am  in  Eng- 
land, they  call  me  thief  and  assassin ;  by  doing  so,  they  cause  me  to  act  as  such. 
I  shall  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  been  assassinated  by  Dr.  Bailer,  of  Penshurst,  of 
Kent.  Open  my  flesh  after  I  am  dead,  and  you  shall  certify  how  I  have  been 
treated.  Yes,  open  my  lacerated  flesh,  and  you  will  be  astonished.  If  I  have 
done  wrong,  it  is  the  law  that  must  punish  me,  and  not  the  doctor  nor  the  priest. 
Oh,  yes,  you  did  assassinate  me,  and  you  have  occasioned  new  crimes.  You  have 
my  life ;  what  do  you  want  more  ?  Oh,  God !  pardon  in  this  horrible  moment.  I 
die  content. 

*'LUIG1   BURANELLI." 

The  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  up  to  almost  the  very  moment  of 
his  firing  off  the  pistols,  is  shown  by  the  statements  made  by  Conforti 
and  the  Italians  who  frequented  his  house : — 

Conforti  says  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  prisoner  till  about  seven  or  eight  days 
before  the  killing  of  Mr.  Lambert.  During  that  period  he  frequented  the  house 
for  his  meals,  he  paid  for  all  he  had,  and  he  noticed  how  little  he  ate,  and  how 
gloomy  and  desponding  he  appeared. 

Tlie  prisoner  left  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  him,  Conforti,  and  the  other 
Italians  who  frequented  his  house,  that  he  (BuranelH)  was  not  right  in  his  head,  he 
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told  Conforti  he  was  persecuted,  that  he  had  great  differences  with  somebody, 
which  he  alleged  was  the  cause  of  his  despondency  ;  another  time  he  would  say  he 
was  very  ill,  that  he  was  ruined  by  the  doctors,  that  this  climate  was  killing  him, 
and  that  was  the  reason  of  his  thoughtfulness  ;  he  used  to  say  one  thing,  then  another 
of  quite  a  different  nature. 

On  the  Saturday  evening  preceding  the  fatal  Sunday,  the  prisoner  said,  in  the 
presence  of  Conforti  and  four  other  Italians,  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  France,  that 
he  fully  intended  to  go  there,  and  would  start  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  passport. 
So  strange  was  his  conduct  and  so  vague  and  contradicting  his  remarks,  that  on 
that  evening  Conforti  said  to  the  Italians  present,  ''  Oh,  nevermind  him,  he  is  mad." 

Santi  Angelo,  who  frequents  that  house,  recollects  Conforti  using  that  expression 
on  the  night  in  question. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  Thursday, 
April  12th,  1855,  before  Mr.  Justice  Erle. 

Messrs.  Bodkiis"  and  Clark  conducted  the  prosecution,  Messrs. 
M^Enteer  and  Le  BRETo:pf  the  defence. 

The  prisoner,  Luigi  Buranelli,  aged  about  thiry-tvvo,  was  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Joseph  Latham.  For  the  prosecution  the 
first  witness  called  was  Sophia  de  Veaux,  a  servant,  but  as  her  evidence 
merely  corroborates  that  of  the  next  witness,  Mrs.  Lambert,  or  Jeans, 
it  may  be  omitted. 

Mary  Ann  Jeans  deposed.  I  am  a  widow.  I  had  been  living  with  Mr. 
Latham,  as  his  wife,  for  fourteen  years,  before  this  unhappy  event  occurred  ;  we 
passed  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert ;  before  we  went  to  live  in  Foley-place,  we  lived 
in  Newman-street ;  we  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  house — the  prisoner  lived  in 
that  house,  I  think  for  five  or  six  weeks  ;  he  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lambert's 
for  five  years — he  had  been  some  time  in  the  country,  but  I  should  think  he  had 
been  in  London  about  four  or  five  months  altogether,  with  the  time  he  was  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  time  he  was  at  our  house— I  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  in  the 
hospital;  it  was  the  Middlesex  Hospital — when  he  came  from  there,  he  came  to 
live  with  us  in  Newman-street  ;  he  was  an  inmate  of  ours,  and  associated  with  us 
as  part  of  the  family — we  allowed  him  to  take  his  meals  with  us,  and  he  hired  a 
bed-room  in  the  house — he  continued  in  Newman- street  tiU  we  moved  to  Foley- 
place,  and  he  moved  with  us — Mrs.  Williamson  was  lodging  in  Newman -street, 
not  as  part  of  our  family,  she  had  her  own  apartment  —she  is  a  milliner — she  also 
moved  to  Foley-place  when  we  moved — in  Foley-place,  Mrs.  Williamson  slept  in 
the  upper  back  room,  and  I  and  Mr.  Lambert  slept  in  the  back  parlour,  on  the 
gTound  floor — the  prisoner  slept  on  the  second  floor — for  about  a  fortnight  he  slept 
in  the  next  room  to  Mrs.  Williainson,  on  the  third  floor  ;  but  then  he  removed 
down  on  the  second  floor — there  are  four  rooms  on  the  upper  floor — the  prisoner 
left  the  house  on  28th  December. — I  believe  he  is  by  trade  a  tailor  ;  he  had  not 
much  to  support  himself  during  the  time  I  knew  him  ;  but  Mr.  Lambert  allowed 
him  to  live  there,  and  gave  him  what  he  could  afford  to  give  him,  which  I  think 
was  about  three  shillings  a  week — he  was  always  an  idle,  lazy  man,  I  believe ;  he 
would  never  do  anything — the  reason  of  his  moving  from  the  upper  room  to  the 
lower  one  was  this  ;  as  we  gave  him  his  room  for  nothing  we  did  not  charge  him 
for  it,  and  the  room  on  the  second  floor  we  thought  we  could  not  let  to  any  one 
else,  and  as  we  gave  him  his  room  we  thought  he  might  as  well  sleep  in  the  room 
which  we  could  not  let  to  any  other  person — he  ceased  to  live  there  on  28th  Decem- 
ber, by  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Williamson,  wishing  that  he  should  not  continue  there — 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  intimacy  had  arisen  between  him  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson, not  until  after  he  was  gone  from  the  house — it  was  Mrs.  Williamson's 
desire  that  he  should  leave  ;  Mr.  Lambert  was  the  one  that  mentioned  it  to  the 
prisoner — after  he  left  he  did  not  come  to  the  house  for  any  purpose  until  the 
morning  in  question  ;  but  he  sent  a  little  boy  twice  with  two  letters  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson— I  did  not  know  that  little  boy — I  believe  he  did  not  wait  for  an  answer — 
that  was  all  the  communication  he  had  vnih  the  house  after  he  left,  to  my  know- 
ledge— on   Sunday  morning,   7th  January,  I  was  sleeping  in  my  bed-room  on  the 
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ground  floor — Mr.  Lambert  was  in  bed  with  me —  our  bed -room  door  was  not  fastened 
inside — I  was  awake  when  Buranelli  entered  the  room  ;  I  had  been  awake  some 
time — I  heard  the  ring  at  tlie  bell,  and  heard  the  door  open,  and  heard  him  speaking 
to  Mrs.  De  Veaux — I  did  not  hear  her  go  down  stairs — I  saw  him  enter  our  room 
— the  bed  was  just  behind  the  door  ;  the  door  opened  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  bed 
was  on  the  left  hand  side — a  person  coming  into  the  room,  if  he  walked  straight 
from  the  door  would  get  to  one  side  of  the  bed — that  was  the  side  on  which  Mr. 
Lambert  slept — when  the  prisoner  opened  the  door  and  came  into  the  roon),  I  saw 
that  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  hand  ;  I  only  saw  one,  he  had  the  other  hand  behind  him 
— he  said,  "Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Lambert!"  and  instantly  shot  him — he  was  quite 
asleep — the  prisoner  was  well  aware  that  Mr.  Lambert  slept  very  sound,  and  always 
laid  till  late  in  the  morning — he  died  instantly  upon  receiving  the  shot — I  at  first 
pulled  the  clothes  over  my  head,  and  then  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  round  to 
see  if  I  could  get  hold  of  the  other  pistol — I  went  towards  the  prisoner — I  saw  him 
change  the  pistol  he  had  discharged  into  the  other  hand,  and  take  the  loaded  one 
into  his  right  hand — he  did  not  say  anything  to  me  as  I  approached  him  ;  when  1 
got  quite  close,  going  to  take  the  pistol,  he  instantly  fired — he  was  standing  close 
by  the  wardrobe,  about  one  or  two  steps  from  where  he  shot  Mr.  Lambert,  and  he 
was  coming  towards  me — he  was  holding  his  ami  up,  with  the  pistol  in  his  hand  ; 
I  saw  him  raise  his  arm — the  ball  of  the  second  pistol  took  effect  in  my  arm  and 
neck,  and  I  am  still  labouring  under  the  effects  of  that  ball — the  prisoner  instantly 
left  the  room,  and  went  up-stairs — I  cannot  tell  whether  I  fell  or  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  he  was  excited 
when  he  broke  into  your  room  ?  A .  No  ;  I  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  the  least 
excited  in  the  world — he  said,  "Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Lambert!"  but  not  in  an 
excited  manner  at  all ;  he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  at  all  excited — I  should  think 
it  was  within  two  or  three  minutes  of  his  speaking  to  Mrs.  De  Veaux  in  the  hall 
that  he  opened  the  door  and  fired  the  shot — he  had  to  shut  the  door  a  little  way 
before  he  could  get  to  Mr.  Lambei-t's  bed  ;  that  was  the  only  interruption  that 
occurred  upon  his  opening  the  door,  and  he  immediately  fired — it  was  as  instanta- 
neous as  it  could  be,  with  the  exception  of  his  putting  the  door  aside — Mr.  Lambert 
ha<l  always  been  very  kind  indeed  to  the  prisoner — Mr.  Lambert  sympathised  with 
him  during  his  frequent  complaints  of  illness,  and  frequently  visited  him  in  the 
hospital,  and  took  him  in  any  little  thing  which  he  required — I  also  did  similar  kind- 
nesses to  him  in  the  hospital — I  took  him  tea  and  sugar,  and  any  little  thing  that 
he  required,  or  money — he  said  he  had  something  the  matter  with  his  inside,  but 
nothing  we  thought  to  hurt  him  at  all — he  always  appeared  to  be  quite  well  when 
at  home  ;  in  fact,  when  he  was  receiving  his  money  from  his  club  ;  although  he 
would  not  work,  he  could  go  to  the  theatre  of  a  night,  and  stop  out  till  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  which  was  against  the  rules  of  the  club — he  said  where  he  had 
been — T  am  not  aware  that  there  are  Italian  houses  in  London  which  the  Italians 
frequent  in  the  evening — it  is  not  my  own  supposition  that  he  had  been  to  the 
theatre,  he  told  me  so  ;  in  fact,  when  he  came  home  late  he  told  me  where  he  had 
baen — at  one  time  he  had  been  to  see  the  "Corsican  Brothers"  at  the  Princess's — 
Mrs.  Williamson  was  with  him  upon  that  occasion. 

Court.  Q.  Was  that  at  a  time  when  he  was  receiving  money  from  his  club  on 
account  of  supposed  ill  health  ?     A .  Yes. 

Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  received  money  from  any  other 
source  than  his  club  ?  A .  Yes,  from  Scotland  ;  from  the  Stewarts  ;  I  believe  that 
was  from  being  a  servant  of  one  of  the  Stewarts,  a  priest,  in  Italy — I  believe  he 
received  £10  every  half  year  from  them — he  had  left  the  last  £10  with  Mr.  Lam- 
bert— I  believe  Mr.  Lambert  kept  some  of  it,  which  was  owing  to  Mrs.  Williamson  ; 
£1  or  £2,  and  I  think  he  gave  up  £4  10s.  when  he  left  the  house— he  returned  the 
prisoner  what  was  due,  after  deducting  what  was  owing  to  Mrs.  Williamson,  and 
money  that  he  had  advanced  to  him — I  do  not  recollect  the  nurse  of  the  hospital 
making  any  inquiries  whatever  of  me  regarding  the  prisoner's  peculiarities,  or  his 
state  of  health  ;  she  never  made  any  remark — I  never  heard  Mr.  Lambert  make 
any  accusation  against  him,  or  call  him  an  assassin,  or  a  thief,  or  anything  of  the 
kind— the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lambert  was  always  kind  to  him — he  appeared  to  be 
grateful  to  me  and  Mr.  Lambert  for  that  kindness — he  was  always  a  very  quiet 
man — if  he  ever  accused  Mr.  Lambert  of  calling  him  a  thief,  a  liar,  or  an  assassin, 
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or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  was  perfectly  untrue  to  my  knowledge — I  do  not 
believe  there  was  any  such  thing  as  that — we  parted  with  the  same  friendly  feeling 
evinced  on  both  sides — he  said  he  was  very  sorry  if  he  had  done  anything  to  annoy 
any  of  us,  and  he  wished  us  good-bye,  and  left  the  house  quietly. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Was  Mr.  Lambert  displeased  when  he  heard  the  complaint  of 
Mrs.  Williamson,  and  her  wish  that  he  should  leave  the  house  ?  A .  He  did  not 
seem  so  very  displeased  about  it,  only  as  Mrs.  Williamson  desired  it,  and  we  were 
in  business  together,  we  thought  he  should  leave  ;  it  was  upon  Mrs.  Williamson's 
wish  that  Mr.  Lambert  desired  it — he  was  not  so  displeased  as  to  be  very  angry 
with  him  — thei-e  were  no  angiy  words  passed  between  them — I  do  not  know  what 
passed  between  Mrs.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Lambert  when  she  spoke  to  Mr.  Lam- 
bert in  the  bed-room — I  suppose  he  felt  rather  annoyed — I  was  not  present  when 
anything  passed  between  Mr.  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Williamson  upon  the  subject,  or 
between  Mr.  Lambert  and  the  prisoner,  only  when  he  was  saying  good-bye  and  he 
was  leaving  the  house — I  never  heard  Mr.  Lambert  communicate  to  the  prisooer 
any  complaint  that  Mrs.  Williamson  had  made — Mrs,  Williamson  and  I  were  in 
partnership  together  in  business — at  the  time  the  prisoner  left  I  was  not  in  the 
least  aware  of  any  improper  intimacy  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Williamson — I 
cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Lambert  was  aware  of  it — he  never  communicated  to  me 
anything  that  Mrs.  Williamson  had  said — I  am  not  aware  whether  he  knew  of  the 
intimacy  or  not — I  was  present  when  the  settlement  took  place  about  the  money, 
and  the  balance  was  given  to  the  prisoner ;  it  was  in  the  evening,  when  he  went 
away — Mr.  Lambert  reckoned  it  up,  because  Mr.  Buranelli  wished  to  pay  for  a 
fortnight's  board  while  he  was  in  Foley- place,  and  a  fortnight's  lodging  for  a  room, 
but  previous  to  that,  during  the  time  we  were  in  Foley-place,  he  did  not  pay  any- 
thing for  his  food  or  his  room,  only  the  last  fortnight. 

CouKT.  Q.  What  did  Mr.  Lambert  decide  about  it?  A.  He  took  one  shilling 
a  day  for  his  board,  and  half-a-crown  a  week  for  his  bed- room. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Did  Buranelli  agree  to  that  with  Mr.  Lambert?  A.  Yes— he 
thought  it  was  not  enough — he  told  Mr.  Lambert  to  take  more,  because  it  would 
not  pay  him,  but  he  said,  "  No,  you  have  very  little  money  to  take  away  with  you." 
I  believe  the  settlement  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Lambert  gave 
it  to  Buranelli,  that  he  should  look  over  it  and  see  that  it  was  perfectly  correct—he 
understood  it  and  agreed  to  it. 

The  next  witnesses  were  Francis  Hayes,  the  policeman,  and  Mr. 
Bridge,  the  surgeon,  who  were  called  to  the  prisoner  immediately  after 
the  murder. 

The  chief  value  of  their  evidence  depends  on  the  following  statement 
which  Buranelli  is  described  to  have  made  to  them.     He  said : — 

' '  I  was  in  Middlesex  Hospital  some  time  ago,  and  being  a  friend  of  the  Lamberts, 
they  wished  me  to  leave,  and  to  come  and  live  with  them  at  their  house,  which  I 
did  ;  while  there,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  person  named  Jane  Williamson,  and 
in  consequence  of  some  difference  with  her,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  wished  me  to 
leave  their  house,  which  I  did  ;  Mr,  Lambert  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Williamson 
was  with  child  by  me  ;  he  threatened  to  strike  me,  and  I  left  the  house  ;  I  then 
became  desperate  from  that  time  ;  that  was  last  Thursday  week  ;  this  morning  I 
went  to  the  house,  No.  5,  Foley-place  ;  when  the  door  was  opened  to  me  by  the 
servant,  I  forced  my  way  into  the  bed-room,  placed  the  pistol  behind  Mr.  Lambert's 
head,  and  shot  him  ;  I  then  shot  Mrs.  Lambert ;  I  ran  up  stairs,  where  I  reloaded 
the  pistol,  and  shot  myself,  and  I  hope  I  shall  soon  die." 

The  succeeding  witness  was  Jane  Williamson,  a  married  woman, 
living  separate  from  her  husband,  and  stated  to  be  in  partnership  with 
Mrs.  Lambert  as  dressmakers. 

Jane  Williamson.  I  am  a  milliner  by  trade — I  resided  in  Newman-street,  in  the 
same  house  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert — Mrs.  Lambert  and  I  were  not  connected 
in  business  until  we  left  Newman- street — during  the  time  I  lived  in  Newman- 

c2 
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street,  the  prisoner  lived  there — he  and  I  became  intimate  as  man  and  wife  ;  that 
had  been  the  case  three  weeks,  I  think,  before  I  left  Newman-street — we  had  been 
acquainted  longer  than  that,  from  seeing  him  at  Mrs.  Lambert's — I  think  I  once  or 
twice  went  out  for  a  walk  with  him — I  used  not  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him 
before  that  time — I  have  been  once  at  the  theatre  with  him  ;  that  was  when  we 
were  in  Foley- place — nobody  went  with  us — oh,  1  went  once  before  that,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  prisoner — when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  moved  to  Foley- 
place,  I  accompanied  them — I  set  up  in  business  with  Mrs.  Lambert  at  that  time  ; 
we  took  the  house  together,  and  I  slept  in  the  upper  room — the  prisoner  also  moved, 
and  slept  for  a  few  nights  in  the  room  next  to  me,  and  then  he  went  down  to  the 
second  floor — after  a  short  time  he  left ;  I  think  it  was  on  a  Thursday  ;  in  January, 
I  think — I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  in  January,  or  the  latter  end  of 
December  ;  it  was  shortly  after  Christmas — it  was  my  wish  that  he  should  leave — 
I  communicated  that  wish  to  Mr.  Lambert,  and  the  prisoner  left  a  few  minutes 
after — he  told  him  instantly  to  go  ;  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  carpet-bag  ready,  he 
went ;  it  was  after  tea  in  the  evening — Mr.  Lambert  told  the  prisoner  why  he  was 
to  leave — I  was  not  in  the  room  when  he  told  him  to  leave — I  did  not  hear  what 
Mr.  Lambert  said  to  him  about  his  leaving — there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but 
themselves  at  first — they  were  in  the  dining-room  ;  the  ground  floor  front  room — 
I  was  called  in  afterwards,  I  think  by  Mr.  Lambert — they  had  been  together  about 
five  or  ten  minutes  before  I  was  called  in — when  I  went  in,  Mr.  Lambert  said  to 
me,  "Do  you  wish  Buranelli  to  leave  the  house?"  I  said,  "  I  think  it  would  be 
better" — he  then  said,  "I  will  go,"  and  he  went  up-stairs,  and  got  his  bag  to  go — he 
said  he  wished  to  speak  to  me  alone,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  left  the  room  for 
a  minute  or  two — I  do  not  remember  when  Mrs.  Lambert  came  in,  but  when  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone,  she  was  there — after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert 
left  the  room,  the  prisoner  asked  me  to  meet  him,  and  I  refused — he  did  not 
mention  any  place  or  time — he  had  some  money,  which  he  offered  to  give  me,  but 
I  would  not  take  it,  and  he  then  left — when  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Lambert  about  the 
prisoner,  I  gave  him  a  reason  for  wishing  him  to  go — I  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  Mr.  Lambert  called  me  into  the  bed- room,  and  asked  me  what  made  me  so 
unhappy  ;  that  was  the  beginning  of  it' — he  had  noticed  that  I  appeared  unhappy, 
and  asked  me  that  question — he  guessed  the  cause,  and  I  said,  '*  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  Buranelli  could  leave  the  house" — I  told  him  I  thought  I  was  pregnant 
by  the  prisoner — it  was  directly  after  that  that  the  interview  between  Mr.  Lambert 
and  the  prisoner  took  place — Mr.  Lambert  seemed  astonished  at  receiving  this 
communication  from  me — the  prisoner  was  in  the  parlour,  on  the  ground  floor,  at 
the  time — Mr.  Lambert  said  he  would  protect  me,  and  he  went  into  the  other 
room,  and  ordered  Mr.  Buranelli  out  of  the  house — I  remained  in  the  bed-room, 
whilst  Mr.  Lambert  went  into  the  parlour,  until  I  was  called  in— I  heard  their 
voices  in  conversation  in  the  interval,  but  I  could  not  detect  the  words — I  never 
saw  Buranelli  after  he  left  that  day,  until  I  saw  him  after  he  was  shot — I  received 
two  letters  from  him ;  I  showed  them  to  Mr.  Lambert ;  I  did  not  send  any 
answers  to  them — I  gave  them  to  Mr.  Lambert— one  I  threw  away,  and  the  other 
was  burnt — I  never  received  but  those  two  letters  from  him  in  my  life — the  first 
letter  was  wanting  me  to  go  out ;  I  forget  the  exact  words  of  it — he  said  that  he 
held  my  honour  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  go  out  and  see  him,  and  he 
begged  I  should  do  so — I  sent  no  answer  to  that  letter — the  fiist  letter  came,  I 
think,  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  second  on  the  following  Saturday  ;  that  was  begging 
me  to  meet  him  at  All  Souls'  Church,  in  Kegent-street,  that  evening,  from  eight  till 
ten  o'clock,  and  stating  that  he  was  going  to  Paris — I  do  not  remember  whether 
the  second  letter  alluded  to  the  fact  of  my  not  having  sent  any  answer,  or  taken  any 
notice  of  the  first ;  I  think  not — about  an  hour  before  that  letter  came,  an  appren- 
tice that  I  had,  saw  him  in  Foley-place,  and  he  inquired  of  her  how  I  was,  and 
said  he  was  going  to  Paris,  but  I  received  no  other  communication  from  him  than 
those  two  letters — they  were  written  in  affectionate  terms — on  the  Sunday  morning 
in  question  I  was  asleep  in  my  room,  and  was  awoke  by  a  noise  proceeding  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  house — my  apprentice  was  sleeping  with  me  at  the  time — my 
door  was  fastened  inside — I  heard  some  person  ascend  the  stairs,  and  then  try  to 
open  the  door  of  my  room — I  called  out,  '' Who's  there ?"  the  answer  was,  "Open 
the  door;  open  the  door" — I  asked,  ''Who  is  it?" — I  did  not  recognise  the  pri- 
soner's voice  at  all ;  he  seemed  so  agitated — he  answered,  *'  It  is  Luigi  Bui-auelli" — 
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hearing  the  noise  previously,  I  thought  something  was  wrong,  and  I  said,  "Where 
is  Mr.  Lambert  ?"  he  said,  "  Dead,"  and  I  think  he  said  that  he  was  his  assassin, 
but  I  am  not  sure— he  then  went  into  the  adjoining  room — I  heard  the  window 
thrown  up,  and  I  ran  across  my  room,  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  I  imme- 
diately heard  the  discharge  of  fire-arms — my  window  looks  out  the  same  way  as  the 
window  which  was  opened — I  did  not  see  anybody  when  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
— I  did  not  go  into  the  room — the  policeman  came  up  and  said,  "  Open  the  door  ;" 
when  I  opened  my  door,  I  had  a  view  of  the  room  into  which  Buranelli  had  gone — I 
then  saw  him  lying  on  the  floor,  and  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  his  face. 

Cross-examined  by  M.r.  M'Enteer.  Q.  I  believe  you  say  you  went  only  once 
with  the  prisoner  to  the  theatre  ?  A.  Twice — the  second  time  I  went  I  saw  the 
"  Corsican  Brothers" — he  was  much  delighted  at  the  part  where  one  brother  shot 
another  man — I  forget  what  it  was  ;  I  forget  the  piece  now — he  said  he  would  like 
to  appear  to  me  when  he  died,  the  same  as  the  ghost  does  in  the  *  *  Corsican 
Brothers"  (there  was  not  a  bloodstained  figure  on  the  stage  in  the  course  of  tlie 
performance) — I  said  to  him,  I  think  it  is  very  ridiculous  ;  I  should  not  like  you 
to  appear  to  me  when  you  are  dead — he  has  frequently  said  he  should  shoot  himself 
— I  endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  those  notions — I  spoke  of  his  soul,  and  told 
him  he  was  acting  very  wickedly,  that  he  talked  wickedly — he  said  he  wished  he 
was  dead  ;  he  always  imagined  that  he  was  going  to  die — he  appeared  at  times 
very  well  in  health,  and  at  times  he  was  not  well — he  frequently  said  that  since  be 
had  known  me  he  had  forgotten  his  child — he  said  he  thought  the  medical  man  at 
Penshurst  had  injured  him — he  did  not  describe  to  me  how  the  injury  arose — he 
always  spoke  of  it  in  a  tone  of  complaint — I  used  to  tell  him  it  was  nonsense,  that 
he  imagined  these  kind  of  things — he  said  he  did  not  imagine  them — I  believed 
that  he  did  imagine  things. 

Court.  Q.  l)id  he  frequently  speak  about  the  doctor  at  Penshurst,  and  imagine 
he  had  done  him  harm  ?     A.   Not  very  frequently,  but  sometimes. 

Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  You  endeavoured  to  reason  him  out  of  these  imaginings  ? 
A.  Yes — I  used  to  say  I  thought  he  was  very  silly,  the  doctor  would  not  injure 
him,  it  was  not  likely  ;  that  he  used  to  read  so  many  operas  till  he  fancied  he  was 
one  of  the  beings  in  the  opera — he  used  to  repeat  them  all,  sing  them  all,  parts  of 
all  the  operas — I  meant  he  fancied  he  was  the  being  that  was  performed,  not  the 
actor,  but  the  individual  represented. 

Court.  Q.  Can  you  name  any  opera  in  which  he  said  he  fancied  he  was  the 
being  of  the  opera  ?  A .  No,  I  cannot  state  any  opera  ;  but  he  used  to  state  that 
they  were  very  beautiful,  and  he  admired  them  so  much. 

Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q,.  What  was  your  opinion  from  hearing  him  talk  in  this 
way  ?  A.  li  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  mad,  but  I  thought  it  was  very 
strange  ;  he  was  a  man  of  such  great  imagination,  but  I  did  not  think  he  was  mad 
— I  do  not  remember  ever  saying  to  any  person  that  I  thought  him  mad — 
I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with  it — I  do  not  think  I  ever  said  so — I  might,  per- 
haps, have  said  in  a  joke  that  I  thought  he  was  going  out  of  his  mind,  but  I  did 
not  think  it ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  saying  so. 

Q.  In  the  two  letters  that  he  sent  to  you,  were  there  any  kind  expressions  in 
regard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  ?  A.  1  think  in  one  he  said,  "  Give  my  respects 
to  Mr.  and  Madame  Lambert" — I  have  occasionally  written  letters  for  him  at  his 
request — {looking  at  some  letters)  these  are  my  writing — I  wrote  them  at  the  request 
of  the  prisoner — I  have  not  looked  them  through  ;  I  hope  there  is  nothing  put  in 
them  that  I  did  not  write. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  When  were  those  letters  written  ?  A.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  ;  I  did  not  write  them  by  his  dictation,  he  merely  expressed  what  he  wanted 
said,  and  I  wrote  it  in  my  own  language — one  of  these  letters  is  dated  December, 
but  I  think  I  must  have  written  it  before  December — I  think  it  was  about  Decem- 
ber— it  is  dated  from  Newman-street— they  were  both  written  in  Nevvman- street  ; 
but  I  should  imagine  this  one  was  the  first,  and  that  one  the  last  I  ever  wrote  for 
him — Mr.  Lambert  used  generally  to  write  his  letters  for  him  ;  he  was  out  when  I 
wrote  these — I  think  they  were  both  written  in  Newman- street,  I  could  not 
swear  so — he  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had  undergone  a  very  painful  surgical  opera- 
tion in  the  country — he  told  me  he  had  undergone  an  operation,  but  he  did  not  tell 
me  the  doctor  that  operated  upon  him  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  who  operated  upon  him 
— I  understood  from  him  that  he  thought  he  was  injured  in  that  operation  j  he 
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thought  he  was  suffering  from  fistula — I  understood  from  him  that  the  operation  was 
for  fistula — he  complained  of  pain  in  his  leftside — he  always  appeared  changed  when 
it  was  wet  weather — he  said  he  still  suffered  some  inconvenience  or  pain  from  the 
fistula — I  went  with  him  to  see  the  "  Corsican  Brothers  ;"  there  is  a  representation 
there  of  one  man  shooting  another  ;  he  does  it  to  protect  some  woman  whom  he  is  in 
love  with  ;  it  is  Charles  Kean  who  plays  the  character — the  man  whom  he  shoots,  is 
the  man  who  is  represented  to  have  killed  his  brother ;  the  death  is  caused  by 
stabbing,  not  shooting ;  I  am  so  confused  I  did  not  recollect — the  ghost  of  the  one 
brother  appears  to  the  other  simultaneously — the  prisoner  then  said  that  after  his 
death  he  should  like  his  ghost  to  come  and  visit  me — that  was  the  observation  he 
made,  in  a  jocular  tone — that  was  after  we  had  been  intimate  ;  it  was  when  we 
were  in  Foley- place  that  I  went  to  see  the  "  Corsican  Brothers" — he  always  spoke 
to  me  in  terms  of  strong  attachment — he  did  not  talk  about  shooting  himself  before 
we  got  to  Foley- place,  it  was  when  he  was  at  Foley-place — he  was  jealous  of  me— 
he  was  not  jealous  of  anybody  in  the  house,  or  of  anybody  who  came  ;  he  was  not 
jealous  of  any  particular  person,  but  generally  jealous — I  do  not  think  any  foreigners 
came  to  see  him  in  Foley-place — sometimes  a  friend  came  to  Newman-street — I  do 
not  remember  any  Poles  coming,  they  were  Italians  and  Hungarians — he  did  not 
talk  very  often  of  shooting  himself,  he  said  it  once  or  twice — that  was  not  when  he 
was  a  little  jealous — I  never  heard  him  say  that  he  would  shoot  himself  from  any 
jealousy — he  appeared  jealous  at  times^  by  his  talk,  not  by  his  manner — he  expressed 
an  apprehension  that  I  might  like  somebody  else  as  well  as  him — none  of  the  visitors 
I  have  spoken  of  went  to  the  theatre  with  me  at  any  time,  neither  with  him,  nor 
without  him — I  know  he  had  a  daughter  who  was  down  in  Kent,  where  he  had  for- 
merly lived — after  he  became  acquainted  with  me  he  was  very  attentive  to  me — I 
never  saw  his  daughter — I  could  not  hear  the  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Lambert — they  did  not  talk  particularly  loud. 

The  remaining  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  Edward  Dugan, 
another  poHceman,  and  John  Vincent,  the  pawnbroker  from  whom  the 
prisoner  bought  the  pistols,  and  who  confirmed  the  account  previously 
given  of  that  transaction  in  the  prisoner's  own  statement. 

The  medical  witnesses  called  on  this  side  were  Mr.  M'Murdo, 
Dr.  Mayo,  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  deposed  as  follows : — 

Gilbert  McMurdo,,  Esq.,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Are  you 
the  surgeon  of  Newgate  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  prisoner  been  under  your  notice  during  his  confinement  in  the  prison? 
A.   He  has. 

Q.  Trom  what  time ?     A.  From  the  day  of  his  admission. 

Q,  When  was  that?  A.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  the  date.  I  saw  him 
on  the  day  he  was  brought  in. 

Q.  It  was  about  six  weeks  ago,  I  believe  ?     A .  About  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  suffering  under  any  bodilj'  ailment  ?  ^ .  I  found  him  suf- 
fering chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  wound  which  he  was  said  to  have  inflicted  on 
himself. 

Q.  But  I  mean  independent  of  that?  A.  He  complained  after  a  few  days  of 
a  bleeding,  which  I  attributed  to  the  existence  of  piles,  and  which  he  allowed 
existed. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  him?     A.   I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  presence  of  piles?  A.  I  found  a  small  pile,  which  I 
considered  indicative  of  the  existence  of  internal  piles,  from  which  the  blood 
proceeded. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  that  part  of  his  body  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
internal  piles?  A.  There  was  a  small  external  one,  which  is  indicative  of  internal 
piles  ;  generally  speaking,  when  external  piles  are  found,  and  bleeding  has  oc- 
curred, we  presume,  without  putting  the  patient  to  further  pain,  that  internal 
piles  exist. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  appearance  of  an  operation  having  been  performed  on  that 
part  of  the  body?     A.  I  did. 
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Q.  For  fistula?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  perfectly  healed?  A.  Not  entirely;  there  was  a  little  watery  dis- 
charge from  a  little  orifice  in  the  skin  where  it  was  abraded. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  when  he  came  in?  A.  Yes,  or  within  a  few  days  after- 
wards ;  he  did  not  tell  me  of  it  till  then. 

Q.   It  was  the  case  when  your  attention  was  called  to  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  little  watery  discharge,  you  say?  A.  Yes,  which  is  common 
under  such  circumstances,  occasionally  a  very  small  quantity. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  representation  to  you  with  respect  to  any  discharge  from 
that  wound?     A.   Not  in  the  manner  which  I  have  heard. 

Q.   What  did  he  say?     A.   He  said  that  he  passed  blood. 

Q.  From  there?  A,  ''From  behind,"  he  said;  he  did  not  represent  to  me 
anything  about  water, 

Q,   He  did  not  represent  to  you  any  gushing  of  water?     A .  No,  he  did  not. 

Q.   Not  all  the  time  he  has  been  under  your  care?     A.  Yes,  because  I  asked  him. 

Q.   He  represented  that  he  passed  blood?     A.   Yes,  when  he  went  to  stool. 

Q.  You  found  that  to  be  true?  A.  I  did  not  see  it ;  I  found  that  he  most  likely 
had  passed  blood. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  until  you  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject,  he  did  not 
complain  to  you  of  the  passing  of  water?     A.   Not  at  all. 

Q.   You  had  heard  of  that,  had  you?     A.  I  had  heard  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  speak  to  him  about  it,  and  how  long  had  he  been  in  the  gaol 
before  you  heard  of  it  and  mentioned  it?  ^.  I  did  not  speak  to  him  about  it  until 
this  morning ;  nor  did  I  hear  of  it  to  draw  my  attention  particularly  to  it  until 
yesterday. 

Q,.  You  saw  him  early  this  morning?  A.  I  came  down  to  the  prison  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  that  question. 

Q.  What  question  did  you  ask  him ?  A.  "Did  you  say  anything  to  me  about 
water  having  passed  from  behind?"  He  then  said,  "My  fistula,"  or  "fistule,"  as 
he  calls  it,  of  course. 

Q.  Was  that  all  he  said  in  answer?  A.  That  was  all  he  said  in  answer  at  that 
moment.  I  said  to  him,  "  But  did  you  ever  think  that  you  made  water  from 
behind?"  and  he  answered,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did." 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  passed  this  morning?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
it  was. 

Q.  During  his  stay  in  the  gaol  you  have  had  conversations  with  him  repeatedly, 
I  think?     A.  Almost  daily. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  observed,  in  the  course  of  your  attendance  upon  him,  or  in 
the  conversations  you  have  had  with  him,  any  symptoms  of  aberration  of  mind  ? 
A.   I  have  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M  'Enteer.  Q.  I  believe,  with  regard  to  fistula,  there  is 
an  indication  of  a  return  after  an  operation  ?  A .  Yes,  the  same  state  of  body  that 
produced  it  before,  under  similar  circumstances  will  produce  it  again. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  any  attention  to  the  treatment  of  lunatics  ?  A.I  have 
had  a  great  many  persons  about  whose  state  of  mind  inquiry  has  been  made,  or  was 
made  under  my  care,  during  my  tenure  of  office  for  a  considerable  time  ;  I  have 
been  surgeon  for  twenty- five  years  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  I  have  had  a  great 
many  persons  under  my  care,  some  who  have  been  of  unsound  mind,  and  some  who 
have  been  thought  to  be  so. 

Q.  What  would  you  prescribe  for  active  irritation  of  the  brain  ?  J. .  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  what  Dr.  Conolly  is — set  apart  to  that  part  of  the  profession. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  large  local  bleeding,  where  a  man  is  labouring 
under  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  any  degree  would  have  a  beneficial  eflFect — 
I  mean  local  bleeding  near  the  seat  of  disease?  A.  Will  you  repeat  your 
question  ? 

Q.  Supposing  a  man  labouring  under  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain,  would 
local  bleeding  have  a  beneficial  effect?  ^.  If  a  person  was  maniacal  we 
might  not  be  disposed  to  pursue  that  plan  of  treatment  ;  I  should  give  him  a 
sedative. 

Q.  Would  not  bleeding  have  a  sedative  effect?  A.  It  would  have  a  depressing 
effect ;  but  every  case  must  be  spoken  of  per  se. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  cases  of  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  brain  in 
which  local  bleeding  has  been  made  use  of  ?  A.  1  have  heard  of  persons  being 
bled  from  the  arm  for  such  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  cupping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  brain?  A.  Of 
course  I  have,  often  when  persons  have  been  suffering  from  plethora. 

Q.  That  would  cause  a  disease  of  the  brain,  would  it  not  ? — it  would  cause  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  ?     A .   That  is  not  disease. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Eicle.  Q.  Plethora  may  cause  a  disorder  of  the  brain  ? 
A.  Certainly. 

Bi/  Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  If  a  man  was  suffering  under  an  appearance  of  ex- 
citement or  insanity,  would  bleeding  have  a  beneficial  effect  ?  A .  There  might  be 
a  great  many  cases. 

Q.   Would  it  have  a  beneficial  effect  ?     A .   Not  necessarily  ;  it  might  in  some. 

Q.  Would  quietness  and  a  regular  diet  have  an  improving  effect  upon  that  state 
of  mind  ? — would  quiet  and  a  regular  diet  and  bleeding  restore  his  mind  ?  J..  It  is 
natural  that  quietness  and  regularity  should  improve  the  condition  of  a  person  thus 
situated. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  And  would  restore  an  unsound  mind  to  a  sane 
state  ?     A.   1  did  not  say  so. 

Q.   That  was  the  purport  of  the  question  ?     A.   1  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  labouring  under  excitement  or  insanity,  bleeding  and  regular 
diet  and  quiet  might  relieve  him  ?  J .  It  is  very  rarely  that  bleeding  is  had 
recourse  to. 

By  Mr.  M  'Enteer.  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  regular  system  in  prison  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  prisoner  was  under  here  would  have  a  sedative  or  an 
improving  effect  upon  his  mind?  A.  I  think  anybody  committed  in  an  excited 
state  of  mind  would  probably  be  in  a  more  quiet  state  of  mind  after  being  in  prison 
some  time,  and  kept  quiet  and  regular.  If  a  person  when  committed  was  simply 
in  an  excited  state  of  mind  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  committed,  I  believe 
his  mind  would  become  more  tranquil,  calm,  and  composed  after  being  there  some 
time, — that  is  supposing  it  is  merely  the  excitement  incidental  to  his  committal. 

Q.  From  seeing  the  present  state  of  mind,  you  would  not  attempt  to  speak  of 
any  previous  state  ?     A.I  can  only  speak  of  that  which  I  have  known. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  On  the  first  day  he  came  in,  and  before  any 
beneficial  effect  could  have  resulted  from  the  diet  and  treatment  of  the  gaol,  did 
you  observe  any  symptom  whatever  of  aberration  of  mind  ?     ^ .   I  did  not. 

Q.  Of  course  with  respect  to  bleeding,  like  any  other  mode  of  treatment,  it  will 
depend  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  case?  A.  Evez-y  case  must  be  treated  by 
itself. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  a  person  long  depressed  and  debilitated,  can  you  conceive  that 
bleeding  would  have  axiy  beneficial  effect ?     A.  On  the  contrary. 

Q.   It  would  add  to  the  depression  ?     ^ .  If  previously  depressed,  certainly. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  If  he  was  labouring  under  depression,  would  that  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  committal  ?  J..  If  lie  was  labouring  under  depression, 
that  depression  might  be  increased  by  the  fact  of  committal. 

By  Mr,  M 'Enteer.  Q.  Then  excitement  would  be  decreased  by  the  same 
means  ?  A.  The  question,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  that  if  the  person's  depression  is 
likely  to  be  increased  by  committal,  would  on  the  contrary  his  committal  in  a 
maniacal  condition  have  decreased  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.  No,  my  question  was  entirely  confined  to  committal — if 
he  laboured  under  depression  at  the  time  he  was  committed  to  prison,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  confinement  to  prison  would  restore  him  to  equable  spu'its  ;  your  (Mr. 
M  'Enteer's)  que-stion  was  of  some  supposed  result  of  bleeding. 

Q.  In  excitement  of  the  brain  would  bleeding  be  a  universal  remedy  ?  A .  Not 
at  all  in  som?  cases,  it  might  in  a  great  many  cases — in  the  majority  of  cases  I 
should  expect  that  it  would  not  be  had  recourse  to. 

Q.   It  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to  ?     A.   Many  persons  may. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Has  any  medical  man  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  seen  him  in 
the  gaol  since  he  has  been  there  ?     A .   Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Two  physicians  sent  by  the  Government  have  seen  him  ?  A .  Dr.  Sutherland 
saw  him  separately  from  myself — Dr.  Mayo  also  saw  him  separately  from  myself. 
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Q.  Dr.  Conolly  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  examination  ?  A .  No, 
he  has  not — I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  have  accompanied  Dr.  Conolly, 

Thomas  Mayo,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  You  are  a 
physician,  and  I  believe  have  paid  great  attention  to  what  are  called  diseases  of 
the  mind?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  devoting  yourself  to  that  branch  of  study?  A.  I 
have  never  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  it ;  but  I  have  paid  great  attention 
to  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practising?  A.  Since  the  year  1818  :  I  studied  in 
France  for  some  time,  and  had  the  management  of  an  estal)lishment  there  ;  which 
would  probably  turn  my  attention  to  it ;  but  I  have  never  been  exclusively  a 
physician  of  that  class. 

Q.  Not  exclusively  confined  to  the  subject  of  insanity?  ^.  No  ;  about  ten 
years  ago  Dr.  Southey  and  I  were  appointed  to  investigate  Bedlam,  in  relation  to 
some  charges  made  against  it  by  Mr.  Serjeant  A.dams. 

Q.  Have  you  recently  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  upon  the  subject  of  insanity?  A.  More  particularly  upon  the  subject 
of  medical  evidence  and  proof  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Q.  Were  you  desired  by  the  Government  to  visit  the  prisoner  in  Newgate? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  have  you  seen  him  there?  A.  I  saw  him  there  yesterday,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  You  had  that  conversation  with  him  with  a  view  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  state  of  his  mind?     A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  abeiTation  whatever?  A.  No,  in 
that  conversation  I  saw  no  symptoms  of  aberration  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  been  desired  also,  by  the  same  authorities,  to  attend  the  trial  here 
to-day?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  listened  to  the  evidence  ?     A .   Carefully. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  prisoner's  represen- 
tation or  impression  that  water  came  from  the  wound  where  he  had  had  a  fistula  and 
an  operation  performed?     A.   Yes,  I  have  heard  that. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that,  from  all  the  evidence  you  have  heard  respecting  it,  an 
insane  delusion  of  the  mind?  A.  I  conceive  that  that  impression  in  the  patient 
was  founded  upon  the  slight  dribbling  of  serous  fluid  from  the  cellular  tissue  about 
the  wound,  which  there  must  have  been,  even  in  that  small  place,  exaggerated  by 
his  mind,  that  mind  being  intensely  sensitive  and  excitable.  I  covdd  observe  that 
in  the  conversation  I  had  yesterday. 

Q.  Is  there  a  state  of  the  body  or  nerves  that  you  call  hypochondriasis? 
A .  There  is. 

Q.  Do  you  judge,  from  what  you  have  heard  with  respect  to  the  history  of  this 
prisoner,  that  he  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  an  attack  of  that  kind?  A.  I  think, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  delusion — which  was  not  in  my  eye  strictly  an  insane 
delusion — considering  his  extreme  excitability,  and  the  sensitive  state  of  his  mind, 
I  should  conceive  that  all  his  peculiarities  might  be  accounted  foi',  without  sup- 
posing anything  more  than  hypochondriasis. 

JBy  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  Considering  the  extremely  excitable  state  of  his  nerves, 
you  think  all  the  symptoms  that  have  been  spoken  of  would  be  accounted  for  by 
hypochondriasis?  A.  All  the  symptoms  that  look  like  insanity  might  be  accounted 
for  by  that ;  hypochondriasis  being  a  form  set  apart  for  those  who  are  very  nervous 
about  their  own  health — a  peculiar  set  of  persons — whom  it  would  be  very  unjust 
to  call  insane  ;  persons  who  are  peculiarly  anxious  and  nervous  upon  the  subject  of 
their  health. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  And  frequently  imagining  diseases  which  do  not  exist? 
A .  Frequently  imagining  diseases. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  your  practice,  known  cases  in  which  persons 
labouring  under  hypochondriasis  have  imagined  diseases  to  exist  in  respect  to  their 
own  person,  which  had  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact?  A.  It  is  more  frequently 
the  case  that  they  exaggerate  a  symptom.  1  am  assuming  in  this  case,  not  a 
complete  imagination,  but  an  exaggeration. 
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Q.  That  is  your  opinion  in  this  case?  A.  Yes,  it  is  more  frequently  that  they 
exaggerate  a  symptom  ;  and  I  imagine  that  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Q.  Have  you  known  cases  where  a  strong  belief  existed  of  a  particular  disorder 
and  ailment  without  any  foundation  whatever?  A.  They  may  be  generally  traced 
to  some  trifling  foundation. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  persons  exaggerating  in  that  way  could  be  at  all  pro- 
perly classed  with  those  of  unsound  mind?  A.  Certainly  not ;  you  would  extend 
a  very  dangerous  excuse  if  you  did. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  You  only  saw  the  prisoner  one  day,  I 
believe?     A.   Only  one. 

Q.  You  have  heard  all  the  evidence  here  to-day?     A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q,.  With  regard  to  the  delusion  which  you  consider  not  to  be  a  delusion — about 
the  partial  passing  of  water ;  would  you  consider,  if  a  man  thought  that  his  bed 
was  swamped  with  water,  that  that  would  be  a  delusion?  A.  Certairly  not.  I 
should  use  precisely  the  same  method  of  explaining  that  as  the  other  form  I  spoke 
of.  If  a  patient  held  language  to  the  effect  that  his  bed  was  swamped,  if  it  began 
from  the  slight  ground  which  this  person  seems  to  have  had,  I  conceive  it  quite 
natural,  quite  conformable  with  the  laws  of  hypochondriasis,  that  he  should  go  on 
exaggerating  to  any  extent. 

Q.  After  he  arrived  at  any  extent,  would  you  consider  it  had  ever  arrived 
at  a  delusion?     A.   Well,  that  is  the  fallacy  of  division  ;  there  is  no  end. 

Q.  Then  you  would  consider  that  a  man  who  said  his  bed  was  swamped,  although 
it  was  repeatedly  shown  him  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  of  any  kind  in 
his  bed,  and  that  delusion  being  s*ill  persevered  in,  day  after  day,  was  not  under 
delusion  ?  ^ .  It  would  be  a  very  strong  case,  I  admit ;  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Q.  With  regard  to  incoherency,  do  you  consider  that  an  element  of  delusion — I 
mean,  an  element  in  making  up  delusion  ?     A .  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  inconsecutiveness  is ?  A.  They  are  so  nearly  the  same 
thing. 

Q,.  Would  you  consider  those  two  —  inconsecutiveness  and  incoherency  —  as 
tending  to  create  a  moi-bid  delusion?  ,4.  No;  there  must  be  something  beyond 
that. 

Q.  I  will  just  read  you  a  passage  from  the  work  of  a  gentleman  whom  T  am  sure 
you  must  have  a  very  good  opinion  of  :  "In  deahng  with  the  two  grounds  which 
I  have  recently  considered  for  imputing  insane  delirium — namely,  the  presence  of 
inconsecutiveness  of  thought,  in  cases  of  certain  delusions — how  does  the  medical 
witness  conduct  his  inquiry  and  arrange  his  evidence?  He  makes,  or  he  ought  to 
make,  each  of  these  elements  throw  light  one  upon  the  other.  Where  incoherency 
and  inconsecutiveness  exist  there  is  little  difficulty.  Continual  inconsecutiveness  1 
believe  involves  the  presence  of  morbid  delusions — that  is,  sure  to  produce  them." 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.     What  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr,  M'Enteer.  I  am  reading  Dr.  Mayo's  own  words,  from  page  26  of  his 
work. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ?  A .  Yes,  inconsecutiveness  when  continued,  and 
incoherency,  are  pretty  sure  to  have  delusion  with  them. 

Q.  "  And  is  therefore  a  most  important  element  in  the  proof  of  insane  delirium  ?" 
A.   Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  in  the  evidence  given  here,  proof  of  inconsecutiveness  of 
character  in  the  conduct  of  this  man  ?     A.   No. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  upon  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.     What  particular  part  of  his  evidence  ? 

Mr.  M'Enteer.     That  he  could  not  get  him  to  connect  two  ideas, 

A .  It  may  perhaps  be  an  answer  to  your  question,  as  far  as  I  can  give  one,  to  say 
this,  that  I  saw  not  that  amount  of  disorder  of  thought,  or  any  such  extent  of  eiTor 
in  the  succession  of  ideas,  which  would  amount,  in  any  fair  reasoning,  or  observa- 
tion, to  insanity.     That  takes  in  inconsecutiveness  and  incoherence  too. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  existence  of  positive  delusion  to  be  an  evidence  of  un- 
sound mind  ?  have  you  ever  known  a  sane  delusion  ?  I  will  read  you  Lord 
Brougham's  definition  :  Lord  Brougham  defines  a  delusion  to  be  "  a  belief  in  things 
as  realities  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  patient."     Do  you  consider 
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that  definition  to  be  a  correct  one  ?  A .   Certainly  not,  it  is  much  too  loose,  obviously 
so;  I  am  sure  Lord  Brougham  himself  would  declare  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  delusion  ?  A .  The  basis  of  a  delusion  is  a  false 
perception — I  believe  I  may  say  that  every  delusion  is  a  false  perception — that  false 
perception  may  either  be  one  of  the  special  senses,  or  it  may  be  one,  corresponding 
with  the  delusion  of  the  special  senses,  of  the  understanding. 

Q.  Would  a  delusion  combining  both  those,  be  a  perfect  delusion  ?  .4 .  It 
would. 

Q.  A  delusion  of  the  understanding  and  the  senses  both  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  man  fancied  that  he  passed  water  in  enormous  quantities  and  that  his 
bed  was  swamped,  and  if  it  was  proved  that  he  did  not  do  it,  and  he  was  shown 
that  the  sheets  were  not  wet,  would  not  the  two  specifics  for  your  delusion  exist  ? 
A .  I  have  already  explained,  that  there  is  a  form  set  apart  called  hypochondriasis, 
which  begins  with  certain  grounds — now  the  false  perception,  which  is  a  real  delu- 
sion, has  no  grounds  —  but  the  hypochondriac  starts  upon  perhaps  most  trivial 
grounds,  and  the  mole-hill  grows  into  a  mountain,  and  the  expression  of  swamp- 
ing perhaps  takes  place :  that  is  a  totally  distinct  thing  from  what  I  mean  by  a 
delusion. 

Q.  Does  not  hypochondriasis  merge  occasionally  into  insanity  ?  A.  Of  course 
there  is  an  immense  difficulty  in  drawing  lines,  but  that  would  become  a  matter  of 
fact :  there  must  unquestionably  be,  in  every  science  which  is  not  a  perfect  one,  a 
good  deal  of  philosophical  empiricism. 

Q.  Will  you  listen  to  this  definition  of  Dr.  Winslow's,  and  tell  me  your  opinion 
of  it  ?  "A  delusion  is  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something  extravagant,  which  has 
in  reality  no  existence  except  in  the  diseased  imagination  of  the  party,  and  the 
absurdity  of  which  he  cannot  perceive,  and  out  of  which  he  cannot  be  reasoned." 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.  That  definition  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  use,  because  the 
premises  do  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man,  whose  judgment  would  not  allow  him  to  correct  a 
transpai-ent  delusion,  could  exercise  a  sound  judgment  in  other  matters  ?  ^ .  I  do  not 
suspect  that  the  person  in  the  dock  is  one  who  has  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in 
any  matter  lately,  but  I  allude  to  wisdom  and  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  whose  judgment  would  not  allow  him  to  correct  a 
transparent  delusion,  could  exercise  a  sound  judgment  in  other  matters  !  A.  It  is 
often  the  case. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ?  A.  I  can  only  say  that  in  such  modes  of  deluson  as 
belong  to  hypochondriasis  there  are  many  men  whose  judgment  is  excellent  but  who 
are  exceedingly  erroneous  in  other  matters. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  They  are  unable  to  correct  the  delusions  they  have 
in  respect  to  their  own  health  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  M'Enteer.  If  you  find  the  elements  of  delusion  combined  with  a 
suicidal  act,  would  not  you  consider  that  strong  evidence  of  insanity  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.     A  delusion  in  respect  of  water? 

Mr.  M'Enteer.  Yes,  a  delusion  in  respect  of  water,  combined  with  a  tendency 
to  suicide,  carried  out  in  practice,  would  that  be  evidence  of  insanity  ? 

A.  If  I  knew  hypochondriasis  to  be  the  cause,  the  delusion  and  the  suicidal  at- 
tempt in  a  person  of  such  sensitiveness  and  such  unfitness  to  deal  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  world  would  not ;  such  a  person  is  liable,  sane  or  insane,  when  things  go 
wrong  to  commit  that  act :  there  are  some  three  or  four  points  which  I  mention  as 
controvertible,  in  my  book,  in  order  that  the  whole  book  may  not  be  looked  upon 
with  a  jaundiced  eye. 

Q.  Will  not  a  delusion  occasionally  disappear  after  an  attempt  at  suicide  or  an 
accidental  bleeding?  ,4.  If  a  real  insane  delusion  occurred  and  the  patient  was  of 
a  plethoric  character,  and  not  of  that  sort  of  constitution  in  which  bleeding  disagrees 
with  the  insane,  no  doubt  the  loss  of  blood  might  temporarily  benefit  him. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  With  respect  to  the  effect  of  bleeding  in  a 
plethoric  subject :  when  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  in  a  state  of  congestion  bleeding 
would  be  useful  ?  A.  Moderate  bleeding  ;  but  in  insanity  it  is  not  right  to  take  as 
much  blood  as  the  state  of  the  pulse  would  indicate. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  If  the  brain  is  congested  in  insane  persons  bleeding 
may  be  beneficial  ?     A .  Yes,  moderate  bleeding. 
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By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Having  heard  the  history  of  the  person  and  his  great  de- 
pression and  debility,  are  you  of  opinion  that  bleeding  would  be  proper  ?  A .  He 
has  the  constitution  not  of  our  cliniate,  he  has  the  Italian  pulse,  but  a  very  small 
one,  and  a  nervous  constitution,  and  I  should  very  much  doubt  whether  bleeding 
would  suit  him  under  any  circumstances,  at  least  they  must  be  very  extraordinaiy 
circumstances — I  carefully  felt  his  pulse. 

Alexander  John  Sutherland,  Esq.,  M.D.,  sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Bodkin  as  follows: — After  a  few  preliminary  interrogations,  the  witness  was  asked, 
When  he  saw  the  prisoner  ?     A .  Yesterday. 

Q.   Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  ?     A.  1  had. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Mayo  saw  him  ?     A .  No,  before. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.   How  long  were  you  with  him  ?     A .  An  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  Conversing  on  different  subjects  ?     A .   Yes. 

Q.   Did  you  observe  any  symptom  of  aberration  of  mind  ?     A.   I  did  not. 

Q.   Have  you  heard  the  evidence  in  this  case  ?     ^ ,   I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  acts  and  observations  attributed  to  the  prisoner  as  in 
dicative  of  the  state  of  his  mind  by  the  witnesses  at  different  times  ?     A.   J  have. 

Q.  Assuming  those  to  be  true,  would  you  in  your  judgment  refer  them  to  un- 
soundness of  mind  ?  A .  No  ;  I  cannot  consider  the  acts  to  have  been  the  result  of 
motiveless  impulse. 

Q.  You  mean  the  acts  of  violence  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  the  history  of  the  prisoner,  and  of  his  asking  a  man  to 
shoot  him  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  Assuming  those  circumstances  to  be  true,  would  you  refer  them  to  unsound- 
ness of  mind  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  With  respect  to  this  particular  one,  his  impression  that  water  came  from  his 
person  in  quantities  in  the  bed,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  said  that  he  swamped 
the  bed,  what  should  you  consider  that  the  effect  of?  A.  I  should  consider 
that  an  illusion,  the  result  of  hypochondriasis,  and  not  a  delusion  the  result  of 
insanity  ? 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  experience  met  with  many  cases  where  persons  suffering 
under  hypochondriasis  take  false  views  of  the  ailments  of  their  own  bodies  ?  A.  It 
is  very  common. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  frequently  persist  obstinately  in  those  impressions  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  consider  it  necessary  to  order  such  persons  under  restraint,  or  to 
treat  them  as  insane  persons  ?     A.   No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Le  Breton.  Q.  May  I  ask  you  if  the  belief  that  the 
prisoner's  bed  was  swamped  with  water,  although  it  was  not  the  case,  was  not  a 
delusion  ?     A .   No,  an  illusion,  the  effect  of  hypochondriasis. 

Q.   Where  is  the  seat  of  hypochondriasis  ?     A.  In  the  nervous  system. 

Q.^Is  it  not  in  the  mind  ?  ^.  It  is  seated  generally  in  the  nervous  system  ;  it 
is  the  effect  of  the  nerves  conveying  false  notices  generally  through  the  stomach 
to  the  brain. 

Q.  May  not  hypochondriasis  proceed  to  mental  disease  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  find  in  combination  with  hypochondriasis  suicidal  notions  and  tenden- 
cies, and  general  depression  and  melancholy,  would  you  not  consider  that  evidence 
of  a  mind  not  sound  ?  A.  No;  not  taken  in  the  way  you  put  it,  without  con- 
sidering the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Q.  Would  it  go  a  long  way  to  constitute  mental  unsoundness  ?  A,  It  would  go 
some  way. 

Q.  What  would  it  require  ?     A.  Delusion. 

Q.   Is  not  the  bed  being  swamped  with  water  a  delusion  ?     A .  An  illusion. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ?     ^.  An  illusion  is  objective. 

Q.   Is  a  delusion  subjective?     A.   It  may  be,  but  the  judgment  must  be  involved. 

Q.  On  what  does  the  illusion  act  ?     A.  On  the  brain. 

Q.  Where  a  man  was  argued  with,  and  shown  to  demonstration  that  no  such 
illusion  existed,  would  not  the  judgment  come  into  play  and  be  called  upon  to  decide  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  If  after  that  the  illusion  was  persisted  in,  would  you  not  conceive  the  judg- 
ment to  be  in  fault  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  judgment  be  at  fault,  is  there  not  something  wrong  in  the  mind  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.   Not  on  a  transparent  fact  like  that  ?     A .  Not  without  hypochondriasis. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.     Q.  Not  in  the  sense  of  unsound  mind  ?     A.  No. 

£jj  Mr.  Le  Breton.  Q.  Would  you  consider  the  mind  to  be  a  sound  mind  that 
would  come  to  such  a  judgment  ?     -4 .   It  might  be. 

Q.  It  might  be  perfectly  sound  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  a  man  believes  that  his  legs  are  made  of  glass,  and  it  is  shown  that  they 
are  not,  would  that  man  have  a  sound  mind  ?     A .   No. 

Q,.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bed  swamped  with  water  and  the  glass 
legs  ?     A .  The  one  is  so  palpably  absurd  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  it  is  a  delusion. 

Q.  Is  not  it  palpably  absurd  that  the  bed  was  swamped  with  water,  when  it  was 
shown  to  be  untrue  ?  A .  No ;  I  should  inquire  if  there  were  any  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  supposition. 

Q.  But  where  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  bed  ?     A .  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  When  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion ?     A ,  Then  I  call  it  a  delusion. 

By  Mr.  Le  Breton.  Q.  Then  in  this  case  the  prisoner  was  under  a  delusion  ? 
.4 .  I  do  not  say  so  ;  if  I  found  that  there  was  reasonable  ground,  I  should  not  con- 
sider it  a  delusion. 

Q.  What  could  be  the  reasonable  ground  ?  A .  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Henry  had 
tried  to  persuade  him  that  he  did  not  pass  the  water  behind,  and  he  said  that  he 
showed  Mr.  Henry  the  lint,  and  it  was  wet. 

Q,  Do  you  consider  the  exuding  of  a  small  portion  of  moisture  would  be  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  illusion  if  the  bed  was  dry  ?  A.  1  should  consider  that  it  was 
a  great  exaggeration  of  the  fact 

Q.  Is  there  a  progress  in  mental  disease  which  is  called  the  incubation  ?  A .  Yes. 

Q.  Is  hypochondriasis  a  cause  of  mental  disease?  A.  Yes,  a  very  frequent 
cause. 

Q.  Although  a  man  may  be  hypochondriacal  without  being  insane,  is  not  hypo- 
chondriasis one  of  the  conditions  of  insanity  ?  -4 .  It  may  be,  but  there  is  some- 
thing superadded. 

Q.  If  great  mental  depression  were  superadded  to  hypochondriasis,  would  not  it 
be  an  evidence  of  unsoundness  of  mind?  A.  Not  a  symptom:  it  would  be  a 
symptom  leading  out  of  it. 

Q.  Is  a  suicidal  tendency  one  of  the  symptoms  of  mania.     A.  Very  frequently. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  in  your  experience,  mentioned  in  books,  where  a  man 
after  brooding  over  some  fancied  wrong,  and  the  commission  of  a  crime,  has  sud- 
denly recovered  his  mental  faculties  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Insane,  or  whatever  the  word  is  for  it — an  insane 
person  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Le  Breton.  I  would  ask  you  whether  the  quiet  and  isolation  in 
which  the  prisoner  has  been  lately,  may  not  have  had  a  beneficial  tendency  on 
mental  disease,  assuming  it  to  have  existed  ?  The  Witness.  You  put  that  hypo- 
thetically. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  follow  because  you  found  him  without  mental  disease  yesterday  that 
he  may  not  have  been  maniacal  on  the  7th  of  January  ?  A.  No,  it  does  not  follow 
at  all. 

Q.  May  it  not  be  so  ?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case  into  your  consideration,  can  you  form 
a  positive  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  of  sane  mind  last  January  ?  ^ .  I  do  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  about  that ;  I  think  that  is  for  the  Jury  to  give  an  opinion 
of,  not  for  me. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Bodkin.     You  did  not  see  him  in  January  ?     A .  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  in  this  case  clear  proof  of  his  having  been  suffering  from  hypo- 
chondriasis ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  said  it,  but  the  tendency  of  hypochondriacal 
patients  is  to  exaggerate  any  ailment  of  the  body,  is  it  not  ?     A.  Yes,  it  is. 
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Q.  That  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  ailment  ?     A .  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Then  this  impression  of  the  prisoner  about  the  bed,  had  reference  to  a  supposed 
exudation  from  his  body,  which  he  exaggerated  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  circumstance  that  you  would  consider  at  all  unusual  in  a  person 
suffering  from  hypochondriasis  ?     A .   No. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  one  of  the  most  usual  features  of  that  complaint  ? 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  Having  heard  the  evidence  respecting  this  prisoner,  would  you  refer  any  act 
of  his  of  which  evidence  has  been  given  to-day,  to  the  influence  of  an  unsound 
mind?  A.  I  think  I  answered  that  before  in  saying,  that  the  act  which  I  have 
heard  of  I  do  not  consider  to  be  motiveless,  and  therefore  the  result  of  insanity. 

Q.  That  is  assuming  that  the  facts  are  true,  that  he  was  dismissed  from  the  house, 
and  so  on,  in  the  way  that  has  been  proved  ?    A .  Yes. 

For  the  defence  there  were  called  : — 

John  Crawford,  Esq.,  the  prisoner's  former  master,  who  not  knowing 
that  the  defence  of  insanity  was  to  be  set  up,  had  vokmtarily  called  at 
the  prison,  before  the  trial,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  impression 
left  on  the  minds  of  some  members  of  his  family,  that  Buranelli's 
intellect  was  disordered  when  he  lived  with  them,  five  years  before  the 
murder. 

The  next  witnesses  were  Elizabeth  Davis,  a  fellow-servant  of  the 
prisoner  at  Mr.  Crawford's ;  William  Eagleton,  the  master  tailor  at 
Penshurst,  for  whom  Buranelli  had  worked  during  the  three  years  he 
resided  at  that  place,  previous  to  the  death  of  his  wife  in  childbed ; 
James  Cook,  a  shoemaker  at  Penshurst,  with  whom  the  prisoner  had 
lodged  ;  John  Simmonds  a  gardener,  at  Penshurst,  Buranelli's  brother- 
in-law,  and  Harriet  Simmonds,  his  wife.  The  evidence  of  these  different 
persons  established : — 

1st.  That  Buranelli  had  originally  gone  to  Penshurst  on  account  of 
his  marriage  with  Martha  Ingram,  his  fellow-servant  at  Mr.  Joyce's, 
and  that  he  had  followed  the  occupation  of  a  tailor,  working  for  the 
same  master,  and  living  in  the  same  lodgings,  during  the  whole  time, 
a  space  of  about  three  years.  His  fellow- workmen  and  companions 
stated  that  he  was  cheerful,  industrious,  sober,  and  much  liked  by 
every  one. 

2ndly.  That,  consequent  on  his  domestic  misfortunes,  his  disposition 
had  altered ;  he  had  become  dejected,  irritable,  violent,  and  morose ; 
frequently  spoke  of  destroying  himself;  and  they  believed  would  have 
done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  his  child,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
They  further  afiirmed  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  procure  laudanum, 
had  tried  to  persuade  a  man  to  shoot  him,  and  on  one  occasion  had 
run  away  with  so  strongly  expressed  a  determination  to  drown  himself, 
that  his  companion  would  not  leave  him  until  he  had  placed  him  in 
the  hands  of  a  brother-in-law.  He  had  for  some  time  entertained 
feelings  of  extreme  animosity  against  Dr.  Buller ;  concealed  the  medi- 
cines given  to  him,  and  refused  to  take  them,  alleging  that  Dr.  Buller 
wanted  to  poison  him ;  a  suspicion  which  he  supported  by  an  absurd 
test  with  a  half-penny. 

The  following  witnesses  deposed  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoner 
after  he  left  Penshurst,  in  August,  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
admission  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  when  he  first  became  acquainted 
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with  Mrs.  Williamson.  Their  evidence  is  so  important  that  it  is  here 
given  in  full,  as  it  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  after  the  trial. 
Substantially  they  made  the  same  statements  in  court. 

DECLARATION   OF   MART   ANN   FLOWER. 

I,  Mary  Ann  Flower,  head  nurse  of  Forbes'  Ward,  Middlesex  Hospital,  aged  40 
years  and  upwards,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  :  That  I  have  known  Luigi 
Buranelli  (now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  under  sentence  of  death,)  ever  since  the  17th 
day  of  August,  1854,  on  which  day  I  recollect  being  in  the  ward  when  a  short  man 
(apparently  a  foreigner)  brought  the  prisoner  to  me,  and  said  he  had  seen  Mr.  Shaw 
(the  senior  surgeon  of  the  hospital),  and  he  had  requested  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  admitted.  The  short  man  (who  apparently  was  a  friend  of  the  prisoner)  said  he 
was  very  nervous  and  excited  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings  from  fistula  ;  the  pri- 
soner said  nothing,  but  seemed  very  low  and  desponding.  His  friend  left,  and  I 
pointed  out  to  the  prisoner  his  bed  in  the  ward.  That  same  day  the  same  man  came 
again,  with  a  female,  who  at  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  I  recognised  to  be  Mrs.  Lambert 
— they  brought  the  prisoner  tea,  sugar,  &c, — She  said  she  did  not  know  what  to  do 
about  leaving  him,  for  she  did  not  think  he  was  fit  to  be  left  alone.  The  prisoner  was 
crying ;  I  asked  him  what  he  was  fretting  about  ?  but  he  did  not  seem  to  know  clearly 
wiiat  was  the  matter.  He  said  the  doctor  in  the  countryhad  killed  him — that  his  wife's 
friends  in  the  country  had  done  him  out  of  a  great  deal  of  property.  I  said  to  the  female, 
"Well,  he  will  not  be  left  alone  here  ;  there  is  always  some  one  in  the  place. "  She  then 
seemed  satisfied,  and  went  away  with  the  foreigner.  I  noticed  the  next  day  that 
the  prisoner  was  low  and  desponding  and  very  strange  in  his  manner,  so  much 
so,  that  I  made  the  remark  to  my  assistant  nurse,  Elizabeth  Naylor,  that  I  did  not 
think  the  prisoner  could  be  in  his  right  mind  Afterwards,  viz.,  on  that  same  after- 
noon, about  twenty  minutes  past  three,  on  my  coming  up  from  the  dispensary,  my 
nurse  Naylor  said  she  had  been  looking  for  me,  as  that  lady  and  gentleman  had 
come  again,  and  she  had  asked  them  into  my  room.  I  went  in  and  saw  the  same 
foreigner  and  the  same  female.  She  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  prisoner  ?  I 
said  1  thought  he  was  very  strange,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  thought  the  prisoner 
was  quite  right  in  his  mind  ?  to  which  she  replied,  "  These  foreigners  are  strange  ; 
that  little  fellow  (pointing  to  the  man)  is  more  like  one  of  us." — She  said  that  the 
loss  of  the  prisoner's  wife  had  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  been  defrauded 
out  of  a  great  deal  of  property  in  Italy.  From  that  time  to  the  2nd  of  September 
the  prisoner  remained  in  the  hospital,  until  he  was  discharged  to  make  room  for 
cholera  patients — the  female  visiting  him,  and  also  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  cloak,  in 
the  interim.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  the  prisoner  was  low  and  desponding, 
but  particularly  mild  in  his  manners.  He  was  labouring  under  a  delusion  that  water 
was  passing  through  the  wound — he  said  frequently  that  the  water  was  coming 
through  into  the  bed  ;  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  it.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly grateful  for  all  that  was  done  for  him — his  manner  was  so  strange  that  I  should 
not  have  been  at  all  surprised  if  I  had  heard  he  had  destroyed  himself.  And  I 
further  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  :  That  I  recollect  Mr.  Henry,  Assistant 
Surgeon  of  the  hospital,  coming  to  me  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  but  the  exact 
date  I  do  not  recollect,  when  he  asked  me  whether  I  remembered  the  prisoner 
Buranelli  being  a  patient  of  mine  ?  when  I  narrated  to  him  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
I  have  above  stated,  which  was  just  the  same  that  I  had  told  to  Mr.  Vigers  (the 
house  surgeon)  just  after  the  murder  took  place  ;  the  reason  I  told  Mr.  Vigers  of 
the  circumstances  was  because  I  remembered  the  prisoner's  name  was  Buranelli. 
The  prisoner  on  my  going  into  the  ward  to  attend  the  patients  used  often  to  call  to 
me,  and  exclaim  in  broken  English,  *'Me  so  wet  sister,  me  swimming,  do  look,"  and 
this  at  last  became  so  annoying  tliat  I  used  to  avoid  going  into  the  ward  when  I  had 
not  time  to  spare  from  the  other  patients.  At  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  when  I  was 
sitting  outside  waiting  to  give  evidence,  Mrs.  Williamson  came  and  sat  down  by  me 
— she  entered  into  conversation  with  me  about  the  prisoner,  but  I  did  not  know  who 
she  was  until  she  told  me  her  name,  although  I  remembered  having  seen  her  once 
at  the  hospital  ;  she  asked  me  whether  I  was  going  to  give  evidence  for  him, 
and  I  said,  "Yes  I  was;"  she  then  said  he  could  never  have  been  in  his  right 
mind,  or  he  would  not  have  talked  to  her  as  he  used  to  do  ;    she  said  he  used 
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to  say  to  her,  "Madam,  I  should  like  to  take  you  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock, 
and  both  throw  oui-selves  off" — and  she  then  said  that  she  would  answer  him, 
''Thank  you,  but  I  should  not."  I  then  said  to  her,  "Knowing  this,  I  consider 
it  your  duty  to  state  it  on  the  trial;"  and  she  said,  "You  need  not  tell  me  that, 
you  must  think  how  anxious  I  am  to  save  him, " — She  said  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  murder,  when  he  rattled  at  her  door  to  get  into  the  room,  she  did  not 
know  his  voice  at  all,  it  was  so  altered,  and  she  thought  it  was  the  sweeps, 
and  that  she  did  not  recognise  him  until  he  told  her  his  name.  I  recollect  the  day 
after  the  ti'ial,  Mr.  Shaw,  when  visiting  his  patients  in  Forbes'  Ward,  asking  me" 
if  it  was  frequently  that  the  prisoner  asked  me  about  his  bed  being  wet,  and  on 
my  saying,  "Yes,"  Mr,  Shaw  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  as  many  as  six 
times,  and  I  then  said,  "  If  I  were  to  say  sixty  times.  Sir,  I  should  not  exagge- 
rate, for  it  was  a  continual  thing." 

And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be 
true  :  &c,  &c.  &c. 

Declared  before  the  magistrate,  at  Marlborough-street  Police  Court,  the  18th 
April,  1855. 

DECLARATION   OF   ELIZABETH   NATLOK. 

I,  Elizabeth  Naylor,  assistant  nurse  of  Forbes'  and  Handel  Ward,  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, aged  51  years  and  upwards,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare:  That  I  have  known 
Luigi  Buranelli  (now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death)  ever  since 
the  17th  day  of  August,  1844,  on  which  day  I  recollect  being  in  the  ward  when  the 
prisoner  was  brought  in  by  a  shoi't  man,  apparently  his  friend.  The  prisoner  was 
low  spirited — his  friend  left  him,  and  I  got  him  to  bed.  In  two  or  three  hours 
afterwards  the  same  man  and  a  female  (with  dark  eyes,  stout,  and  well-dressed, 
who  I  subsequently  recognised  at  the  prisoner's  trial  to  be  Mrs.  Lambert)  came 
into  the  ward,  went  to  the  bed  and  stood  by  the  prisoner.  She  put  in  his  locker 
tea,  sugar,  &c. ;  said  he  was  a  very  excited  and  nervous  young  man,  and  she 
did  not  think  he  could  be  left  in  the  hospital.  On  the  Friday  she  came  again  with 
the  same  man,  and  said  she  did  not  think  he  could  be  left :  I  told  her  she  had  better 
see  Sister  Flower,  and  I  took  her  into  the  Sister's  room,  and  there  left  her.  She 
used  to  come  frequently  with  a  tall  man  in  a  cloak.  The  prisoner  did  not  act  like 
a  man  in  his  senses,  he  seemed  always  bewildered  and  unconscious  of  anything — I 
used  often  to  say  to  him,  "  Louis,  what  ails  you  ?"  he  used  to  say,  "  My  head  is 
so  bad,  nurse."  He  used  to  fancy  that  water  passed  through  his  wound  :  there  was 
never  such  a  thing  seen  on  the  sheets  ;  if  there  had,  I  should  have  seen  it  :  many  a 
time  I  have  seen  him  shed  tears  against  the  window  :  he  used  to  lay  and  cry,  and 
was  generally  very  depressed  from  the  time  of  his  coming  in  until  he  left  the  hos- 
pital, which  he  did  to  make  room  for  cholera  patients.  Had  I  heard  that  the 
prisoner  had  destroyed  himself,  I  should  not  have  been  at  all  surprised. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiousl}'  beheving  the  same  to  be 
true,  &c.,  &c. 

Declared  before  the  magistrate,  at  Marlborough-street,  the  18th  April,  1855. 

DECLARATION    OF    GIOVANNI   CHIALES. 

I,  Giovanni  Chiales,  of  the  Caf^  de  la  Stella,  Great  Windmill-street,  Haymarket, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  hotel  and  restaurant  keeper,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare  That  I  know  and  am  well  acquainted  with  Luigi  Buranelli  (now  a  prisoner  in 
her  Majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate,  under  sentence  of  death)  :  that  I  have  known  him 
for  a  period  of  about  five  years,  from  his  having  at  intervals  come  to  my  restaurant 
during  that  space  of  time  :  that  he  always  seemed  to  me  a  man  of  weak,  feeble 
mind,  and  very  changing  in  his  disposition  :  that  I  noticed  this  more  especially 
and  in  a  very  marked  degree  recently  :  that  he  came  to  my  house  occasionally 
shortly  before  the  murder,  and  that  on  the  Fi-iday  afternoon  before  the  murder  he 
was  with  me  for  some  time :  that  he  said  he  was  very  ill  in  his  head,  and  -was 
suffering  from  his  fistula,  that  he  had  been  ruined  by  the  doctors,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  France  :  that  having  a  sympathy  for  him,  and  thinking  that  he 
was  decidedly  of  an  insane  tura,  and  believing  that  a  change  of  climate  would  do 
him  good,  I  offered  him  money  to  assist  him  in  going  to  France  :  that  he  refused  my 
offer  of  money,  and  that  he  used  to  talk  in  such  a  rambling  way,  and  was  so  changing  in 
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his  wishes  and  intentions,  that  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  Buranelli,  if  you  come  like 
this,  you  had  better  not  come  to  my  house  at  all,  for  you  are  mad  :"  That  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  affair  in  Foley-place,  I  had  thought,  and  had  often  said  that 
Buranelli  was  not  right  in  his  head.  And  I  make  this  solemn  declaration  conscien- 
tiously believing  the  same  to  be  true. 

(Signed)        Giovanni  Chialbs. 

Declared  at  the  Police  Court,  Marlborough-street,  this  twenty-third  day  of  April, 
1855,  before  me  : 

{Signed)         P.  Bingham. 

A  Magistrate  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 

DECLARATION   OF   ELIZABETH   GURNET. 

I,  Elizabeth  Gurney,  of  No.  63,  Newman-street,  Oxford- street,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  widow,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare  that  I  am  59  years  of  age  and 
upwards  ;  that  I  have  known  Luigi  Buranelli  (now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  under 
sentence  of  death)  from  the  26th  or  28th  day  of  December,  1854,  and  about  that 
time  he  took  lodgings  at  my  house.  That  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  January  last,  the 
prisoner,  by  his  loud  talking  and  violent  conduct  in  his  bedroom,  having  alarmed 
some  of  my  other  lodgers,  I  went  up  to  his  room  and  found  the  prisoner  by  himself 
lying  on  the  outside  of  his  bed,  talking  loudly,  and  the  window  opposite  him  wide 
open,  although  the  evening  was  intensely  cold  :  I  asked  him  then  whether  he  was 
cold,  he  said,  "No,  very  warm,"  and  laughed  as  if  he  were  very  much  pleased.  He 
then  left  the  room,  but  returned  again  directly  :  I  turned  round  to  take  away  his 
tea-things,  and  he  said,  "What  for  you  take  that?"  I  told  him  I  wanted  it  for  my 
own  use,  upon  which  he  took  the  teapot  very  abruptly  and  poured  himself  out  a 
cup  of  tea,  the  prisoner  during  the  whole  time  appearing  unconscious  of  anything 
that  was  passing,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  I  went  into  his  room  again  later 
on  the  same  evening,  and  he  was  writing — there  were  six  or  eight  letters  on  the  table 
which  he  had  written.  Upon  my  going  into  his  room  he  pushed  the  letters  on  one 
side,  and  afterwards  put  them  carefully  together,  and  at  last  tore  them  to  pieces 
and  put  them  under  the  fireplace  ;  he  then  looked  at  me  in  a  most  wild  manner, 
and  seemed  to  think  I  should  read  his  letters.  He  did  not  pass  any  remark,  but  took  up 
his  pen  and  continued  writing  the  whole  night  through.  On  the  following  morning 
(Friday),  on  my  going  into  the  prisoner's  room,  I  found  hira  lying,  dressed,  upon 
his  bed,  with  the  window  wide  open  (apparently  having  been  open  all  night),  and 
the  room  perfectly  covered  with  paper  which  the  prisoner  had  destroyed.  The  pri- 
soner, on  hearing  me  enter  his  room,  jumped  from  off  his  bed,  instantly  took  up  his 
pen  and  commenced  writing  :  he  then  asked  me  to  give  him  some  ink,  and  on  my 
going  to  the  mantel-shelf  for  the  ink  bottle,  he  started  from  his  chair,  looked  at  me 
very  hard,  and  slapped  me  rather  forcibly  on  the  shoulder.  I  asked  him  what  he 
did  that  for?  The  prisoner  only  laughed,  sat  down,  and  resumed  his  writing  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  ho  then  asked  me  to  write  an  English  letter  for  him,  and  I  told  him  "  I 
could  not,  for  I  could  not  see."  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  one  of  my  lodgers, 
who  had  been  with  me  for  five  years,  would  do  it  for  him.  He  did  not  answer  me, 
nor  did  he  seem  to  understand  me  :  he  seemed  quite  unconscious  as  to  what  a 
lodger  was  ;  he  only  looked  at  me  very  hard,  and  said,  "Five  year,  five  year;"  and 
in  answer  to  my  questions  all  the  answer  I  could  get  from  him  was  "  Five  year,  five 
year. "  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour  with  my 
daughters  when  the  prisoner  knocked  at  the  room  door,  and  on  my  opening  it,  said, 
"  Where  is  the  yard,  where  is  the  place"  (although  prisoner  has  frequently  been  in 
the  yard  and  walked  up  and  down  it) .  I  then  took  a  candle  and  showed  him  the 
yai'd,  and  on  my  standing  at  the  door  to  allow  him  to  pass,  he  stood  still  opposite 
me.  I  then  went  into  the  yard  to  show  him  across  ;  he  followed  me,  and  on  my 
standing  still  at  the  other  side  he  stood  still  as  well.  I  then  returned  into  the  house 
and  the  prisoner  followed  closely  after  me.  My  daughters  had  been  watching  the 
prisoner  and  me,  and  we  met  them  in  the  hall.  The  prisoner's  manner  was  so  extra- 
ordinary throughout  that  we  could  not  help  laughing  :  he  joined  in  the  laugh,  and 
went  up  stairs  to  his  room — he  looking  over  the  balusters  as  he  was  going.  About 
half  an  hour  after  this  took  place,  I  heard  the  prisoner  come  down  stairs,  walk  across 
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the  yard,  and  then  returned  and  went  to  his  room  again,  and  this  he  continued  to 
do  until  about  a  quarter  to  three  on  the  Saturday  morning,  when  he  very  hurriedly 
left  his  room,  went  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  street  door.  I  looked  out  of  my 
window  and  saw  him  leaning  against  the  railings,  holding  his  head,  in  which  atti- 
tude he  stood  for  about  five  minutes  :  he  then  returned  into  the  house  and  went  to 
his  room. — That  during  the  whole  time  the  prisoner  lodged  in  my  house  he  appeared 
quite  unconscious  of  anything  that  was  passing,  nor  did  he  seem  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  any  conversation  that  was  addressed  to  him,  nor  indeed  the  meaning  of 
the  most  common- place  remarks  ;  but  his  conduct  was  both  melancholy  and  con- 
tradictory. Although  it  was  intensely  cold,  frost  and  snow  being  on  the  ground, 
the  prisoner  had  a  fire  only  once  during  his  stay  with  me,  and  then  against  his  will. 
He  would  lie  on  the  outside  of  his  bed  with  the  window  wide  open,  and  declare  it 
was  very  warm ;  in  fact,  whenever  I  mentioned  the  weather  he  would  insist  upon  its 
being  very  warm.  He  used  frequently  to  complain  about  his  head,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  forehead  and  exclaiming,  "Oh  my  head,  my  head."  I  also  declare  that  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  prisoner  previous  to  the  26th  or  28th  December,  and  that  his 
conduct  whilst  in  my  house,  up  to  the  day  of  the  murder,  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
though  no  one  spoke  to  me  about  doing  so,  I  considered  it  my  duty  voluntarily  to  go 
down  to  this  trial  and  say  what  I  knew.    And  I  make  this  declaration,  &c.,  &c. 

Declared  before  the  Magistrate  at  Marlborough- street,  on  the  21st  April,  1855. 

MEDICAL   EVIDENCE   IN   FAVOUR   OF   THE   PRISONER'S   INSANITY. 

Joseph  Hogg  Baller,  Esq.,  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  sworn, 
examined  by  Mr.  Le  Breton,  for  the  x)risoner. 

Q.  You  are  a  medical  practitioner  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  I  believe  ?     A.   1  am. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  prisoner  at  Penshurst  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  come  to  you  about?  A.  I  have  attended  him  upon  several 
occasions  ;  the  first  attendance  was  about  three  years  ago,  when  he  was  suffering 
from  congestion  of  the  liver  and  piles. 

Q,   Do  you  remember  his  losing  his  wife  at  Penshurst ?     A.   I  do. 

Q,  When  was  that  ?     A.  That  was  early  in  January,  1854. 

Q.  AVhat  effect  had  that  upon  him  ?  A .  He  became  extremely  depressed  and 
dejected ;  and  I  used  to  notice  him  v/andering  about  very  much  by  himself  in  a  very 
low,  desponding  state. 

Q.   Showing  symptoms  of  melancholia  ?     A .  Quite  so. 

£7/  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  melancholy  and 
melancholia?     A.  I  believe  not. 

By  Mr.  Le  Breton.  Q.  Did  he  work  at  his  employment  as  before?  J.  I 
am  not  quite  sm-e,  but  I  think  he  did  for  a  short  time  after  his  wife's  death. 

Q.  Then  did  he  apply  to  you  about  an  abscess  that  he  had?     A.  He  did. 

Q.   Do  you  know  what  time  that  was  ?     A.  That  was  in  April,  1854. 

Q.  How  did  he  behave  then  ?  A.  I  found  him,  upon  examination,  suffering 
from  an  abscess  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  which  eventually  terminated  in  fistula,  for 
which  I  operated  upon  him. 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  operation  was  that?  A.  Of  a  very  slight  character  ;  it  was 
a  fistula  of  a  very  trivial  nature. 

Q.  How  did  he  express  himself  to  you  about  his  syraptoms?  A.  He  appeared 
to  be  very  anxious  about  himself,  exaggerating  everything ;  fancying  he  was 
going  to  die,  and  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  he  should  recover  from  it. 

Q.  Did  you  reason  with  him  about  being  operated  upon?  A.  I  did,  and  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  consent. 

Q.  He  became  unusually  irritable,  did  he  not ?  A.  After  the  operation,  during 
the  time  of  tlie  heahng  of  this  little  wound,  he  became  veiy  impatient,  and  very 
violent,  and  very  irritable,  and  really  eventually  unmanageable. 

Q.  This  v/as  after  the  operation,  during  the  healing  of  the  wound?    A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  dressings  or  bandages  to  it  ?     A.I  did. 

Q.  Anrl  what  did  he  do?  A.  Every  day  or  every  night  I  found  that  he  had 
removed  them ;  and  not  only  liad  he  removed  them  and  torn  them  away,  but  he  had 
been  pulling  himself  about ;  so  that  he  broke  any  little  adhesions  that  might  have 
taken  place,  and  thus  prevented  the  wound  fi'om  healing  properly. 
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Q.  Was  the  wound  likely  to  produce  much  pain?  A.  "No  ;  some  degree  of  sore- 
ness, but  not  pain.  You  will  understand  that  the  operation  produced  j^ain,  but  not  else. 

Q.  What  was  the  consequence  of  his  tearing  away  those  bandages?  J.  That  it 
prevented  the  wound  from  healing  as  well  as  it  would  have  done  otherwise,  and 
also  protracted  the  healing. 

Q.  What  did  his  conduct  become  after  tliat  ?  A .  He  still  continued  very  violent 
and  unmanageable,  and  ungovernable. 

Q.  Were  the  people  in  the  house  kind  and  attentive  to  him?  A.  Exceedingly 
so — remarkably  so. 

Q.  Could  they  pacify  him  or  keep  him  in  order?  A.  I  believe  they  did  for  a 
time ;  but  he  would  break  out  again  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  After  that,  did  he  place  himself  under  some  other  person  ?  I  believe  he  went 
away  from  Penshurst,  did  he  not?  A.  He  went  away  from  Penshurst.  I  should 
mention  that  he  had  a  strange  delusion  v/ith  regard  to  this — that  his  water  passed 
through  this  fistulous  opening  ;  which  Avas  perfectly  absurd,  because  before  he  left 
me  the  wound  was  healed;  and  under  any  circumstances  it  would  have  beeu 
ridiculous. 

Q.  You  considered  that  to  be  a  mental  delusion  ?     A.  Utterly — quite  so. 

Q.  As  a  medical  man,  having  observed  these  symptoms  and  these  circumstances, 
what  was  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner?  A.  I  considered  his 
mind  in  a  very  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state. 

Cross- e:icamined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  I  believe  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
operation  which  you  performed  was  one  calculated  to  give  great  pain?  A.  Not 
great  pain. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  it  performed  upon  yourself  ?     A .  No. 

Q.  Did  he  not  evince  the  symptoms  that  a  man  would  who  was  suffering  from 
pain?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  I  suppose  that  you  would  judge  of  whether  an  operation  is 
painful  or  not  ?  A .  Under  some  circumstances  ;  but  some  persons  can  endure  pain 
Ttxwch  better  than  others. 

Q.  He  acted  as  a  man  who  felt  that  the  pain  was  very  great  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  was  a  person  impatient  under  pain?  A.  He  did  not  manifest  so  mnch 
impatience  then  as  afterwards  ;  at  the  time  of  the  operation  he  was  very  unwilling 
to  submit  to  it, — I  had  to  persuade  him. 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  abscess  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  did  you  then  find  a  fistulous  opening  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
the  rectum  ?     ^ .   I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  that?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  cut  it  out  ?     A.I  did. 

Q.  That  is,  you  introduced  the  knife  into  the  rectum,  and  cut  out  the  diseased 
part  ?  A.  I  introduced  the  knife  into  the  wound,  and  my  finger  int  the  rectum, 
and  then  drew  it  through,  and  thus  divided  the  parts  intervening. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  as  being  an  operation  that  was  not  attended 
with  considerable  pain  ?  A.  1  do,  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  was  a  very  small  and 
a  very  trivial  one — I  mean  the  wound  itself. 

Q.  There  was  an  external  abscess  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  a  wound  in  that  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  also  make  another  wound  in  the  fistulous  communication  with  the 
rectum  ?     -4.1  made  a  wound  by  cutting  through. 

Q.  Then  you  cut  from  the  abscess,  inwards ?     A.  1  cut  outwards. 

Q.  Then  you  cut  the  abscess  last,  did  you?  A.  No;  the  abscess  was  opened 
first  of  all. 

Q.  Then  you  introduced  the  knife  into  the  interior  of  the  rectum,  and  drew  it 
outwards?  A.  Not  exactly  that  ;  I  introduced  the  knife  into  the  wound,  and  my 
finger  into  the  rectum,  and  then  drew  it  out. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  put  your  knife 
further  in  the  second  operation,  than  the  wound  for  the  opening  of  the  abscess  ? 
.4.  I  do  so. 

Q.  You  put  your  finger  into  the  rectum  ;  you  put  the  knife  into  the  rectum  as 
far  as  you  thought  the  fistula  extended,  and  then  drew  the  knife  out,  opening  the 
fistula?     A.  Yes. 

J>2 
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By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Then  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  introduce  something  to 
make  it  adhere  ?     A.  A.  piece  of  hnt. 

Q.  The  ordinary  operations  of  nature  would  interfere  with  that,  would  it  not  ? 
.4 .  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  And  would  keep  up  a  certain  extent  of  irritation  and  pain,  would  it  not  ? 
A .  No  ;  because  if  the  lint  was  properly  introduced,  and  kept  in,  it  would  prevent 
anything  from  passing  in  that  way  by  the  wound. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  How  so,  if  the  wound  was  in  the  rectum  ?  A .  The 
lint  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  healing  it  up  from  the  bottom. 

By  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  Surely  when  an  operation  of  nature  took  place,  it  must 
affect  a  wound  so  circumstanced  ?     A.  No,  not  if  the  lint  was  well  introduced. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  an  exudation  from  the  body  would  not  touch  the  lint  ? 
A .  Yes,  most  assuredly. 

Q.  And  remove  it,  in  all  probability  ?     A .  No. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  a  source  of  irritation  to  a  nervous  person,  would  it  not  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  would. 

Q.  I  think  you  say  that  he  appeared  to  labour  under  the  notion  that  water  or 
faeces  came  by  that  wound  ?     A .  Water — his  urine. 

Q.  And  he  tore  off  the  bandages  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  retarded,  to  some  extent,  and  of  course  aggravated  his  sufferings  ? 
A .  He  did  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  find  patients  very  frequently  irritable  and  impatient  under  pain  ? 
A.  Yes,  but  he  was  unusually  so. 

Q.  He  was  very  much  depressed  in  mind,  was  he  not,  by  the  loss  of  his  wife  ? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  then  brought  down  still  lower  by  this  attack  of  disease  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.   Not  in  a  good  state  to  sustain  an  attack  of  this  kind  ?     A .   No. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  thought  his  mind  unsettled  ;  will  you  explain  what 
you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  1  said  so  for  this  reason,  that  I  found  he  was  complaining 
again  and  again  to  me  of  this  extraoi'dinary  and  unfounded  delusion  with  regard  to 
his  passing  his  urine  in  this  manner. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason,  was  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  under  your  care  altogether?  A.  I  think  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month. 

Q.  And  then  you  lost  sight  of  him  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  at  Simmonds' when  you  were  attending  him?  A.  I  think  part  of 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  he  go  anywhere  else  afterwards  at  Penshurst  ?  -4.1  think  not  ;  I  think 
he  then  came  to  London. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  in  better  spirits  when  he  left  ?  J .  No  ;  he  appeared 
very  much  the  same. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  just  before  he  left?  A.  No,  I  think  not  for  a  fortnight 
before  he  left. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  The  witness  speaks  of  more  than  one  operation  ; 
was  that  the  case  ?  A.  Yes,  the  first  operation  was  only  the  abscess  ;  the  next  was 
the  operation  for  the  fistula,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  a  couple  of  small  piles. 
Q.  What  length  of  time  was  there  between  the  opening  the  abscess,  and  the 
operation  for  the  fistula  ?  A.  1  think  it  was  on  the  following  day  that  I  operated 
for  the  fistula. 

Q.  Then  was  there  another  ? — Cook  speaks  of  three  operations.  A .  There  was  no 
further  operation  as  far  as  cutting  was  concerned  ;  there  was  the  dressing. 

Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  sworn, 
examined  by  Mr,  Le  Breton,  for  the  prisoner. — 

Q.   What  are  you  by  profession  ?     A.   1  am  a  surgeon. 

Q.  You  are  atttiched  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  I  beUeve  ?  A.  1  am  assistant 
surgeon  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Q.   Do  you  remember  the  admission  of  the  prisoner  at  that  institution  ?    A .  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  was  that ?  A,  1  referred  to  the  book  and  found  that  it  was 
the  17th  of  August. 

Q.   Did  you  visit  him  ?     .4.1  did. 
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Q.  Was  that  soon  after  his  admission  ?  A.  Almost  immediately,  either  the 
same  day  or  the  day  after. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  him  ?     A.  Exceedingly  depressed. 

Q.  What  was  his  bodily  ailment  ?     A .  He  had  the  remains  of  a  small  fistula. 

Q.  Was  it  at  all  of  a  serious  nature  ?  -4 .  It  was  so  trifling  that  it  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  allow  you  to  look  at  it  ?     I  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?  A.  He  became  exceedingly  excited  when  the  subject  was 
mentioned,  and  showed  great  terror  of  any  examination,  or  of  anything  being  done 
that  could  at  all  give  him  pain. 

Q.  What  further  did  you  observe  in  his  manner  at  that  time  when  you  first  saw 
him  ?     A .  Great  irritability,  and  great  excitability,  and  extreme  depression. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  the  sore  place,  or  the  diseased  part  ?  A .  There  was 
the  remains  of  a  fistula,  a  very,  very  small  sore,  which  had  not  healed. 

Q.   Did  you  do  an3rthing  to  it  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  that  ?     A,  I  divided  a  very  little  bit  of  skin  that  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything ?  A.  1  told  him  that  his  complaint  was  exceed- 
ingly trifling,  and  that  he  would  get  well  immediately ;  in  fact,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  his  having  come  into  the  hospital. 

Q.  And  upon  that  did  he  say  or  do  anything?  A.  He  put  up  his  hands  in  an 
entreating  manner,  and  exclaimed,  in  broken  English,  "  My  fistule,  my  fistule  !" 

Q.  Did  he  upon  that  occasion,  or  the  next  time  you  saw  him,  tell  you  anything 
about  water  ?  A.  1  think  that  was  the  next  time  that  I  saw  him — he  stated  that 
his  water  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  through  this  fistula. 

Q.   Did  you  make  any  examination  upon  that  head  ?     A.  Very  carefully. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ground  for  it  ?     A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Did  you  reason  with  him  about  it  ?  A.  I  examined  him  repeatedly  upon  sub- 
sequent days,  and  reasoned  with  him  and  showed  him  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
the  case ;  I  passed  an  instrument  into  his  bladder,  and  showed  him  in  every 
way  that  it  was  an  impossibihty. 

Q.  Did  what  you  said  produce  any  effect  upon  him  ?  ^.  It  did  not  appear  to  do 
so  ;  and  I  saw  subsequently  more  clearly  that  it  produced  no  effect  upon  him,  when 
he  became  an  out-patient. 

Q.  When  did  he  leave  the  hospital  ?     A.  He  left  on  the  2nd  of  September. 

Q.  That  was  when  the  cholera  patients  were  admitted  ?  A .  Yes,  in  consequence 
of  requiring  the  beds  for  cholera  patients. 

Q.  Did  he  then  become  an  out-patient  ?     A .  He  then  became  an  out-patient. 

Q,.  Whilst  he  was  an  out-patient,  had  he  anything  at  all  the  matter  with  him  ? 
A .  He  had  no  bodily  ailment. 

Q.  He  was  cured  of  that  ?     A .  He  was  cured. 

Q.  Of  his  bodily  ailment  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  still  talk  about  the  water  passing  through  the  fistula  ?  A.  Whenever 
he  came  that  was  the  statement  that  he  made,  that  his  water  passed  through  the 
fistula. 

Q.  You  still  argued  with  him  about  it  ?  A,  1  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  melancholy  condition,  and  his  apparently  friendless  condition,  to 
show  him  that  it  was  absurd. 

Q.  I  believe  your  expression  was  that  you  might  as  well  have  talked  to  a  stone 
wall?     A.  Yes,  you  might  as  weU  have  talked  to  a  stone  wall. 

Q.  Having  observed  the  prisoner  for  this  length  of  time,  what  was  your  opinion 
as  a  medical  man  as  to  his  mental  condition  ?  A.  1  could  have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  not  of  sound  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  his  power  of  judgment?  A.  From  that  cir- 
cumstance he  had  no  power  of  judging,  and  believed  in  the  existence  of  that  which 
was  an  absurdity — which  did  not  exist. 

Q.  Then  you  considered  that  there  was  clearly  the  existence  of  mental  delusion? 
A .  No  doubt  it  was  so. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  him  again  after  he  left  the  hospital,  I  believe  ;  did  you  see 
him  when  he  was  brought  in  ?  ^.  I  saw  him  very  shortly  after, — he  was  attending 
at  the  hospital  as  an  out-patient. 

Q.  But  I  mean  after  he  ceased  to  attend  1     A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  in  the  hospital. 
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Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Bodkin.  Q.  You  say  you  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  person 
of  unsound  mind  ?     A.   1  have  said  I  had  no  doubt  he  was  not  of  sound  mind. 

Q.  Is  there  a  distinction  then  between  the  two  ?  ^.  I  mean  his  mind  was  not 
sound  in  that  particular. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  man  being  not  of  sound  mind,  and  being  of 
unsound  mind  ?  J..  I  do  not  know  that  there  is,  but  I  wish  to  be  careful,  because 
I  have  reflected  carefully  about  what  I  had  to  say. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  Your  words  are  "  I  have  no  doubt  his  mind  was  not 
sound  in  that  particular,  respecting  his  water  ?"  A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  mind 
was  not  sound,  and  that  it  was  shown  in  that  particular. 

•  By  Mr.  Bodkin,  Q.  Your  opinion  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  mind  is  based 
entirely  upon  that  fact  ?     A .  Not  entirely. 

Q.  Upon  what  else  is  it  based  ?  A.  From  his  exceeding  depression  and  melan- 
choly, and  from  the  circumstance  that  I  never  could  get  any  connected  story  from 
him  ;  I  never  could  get  from  him  any  account  of  how  he  came  to  suffer  from  fistula, 
who  had  operated  upon  him,  or  any  intelligible  account  at  any  time ;  hia  mind 
seemed  incapable  of  connecting  his  ideas  together . 

Q.  Was  he  not  very  much  depressed  ?     A .  Exceedingly  depressed. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  thought  he  had  been  ill  or  unskilfully  treated  by 
the  surgeon  who  had  operated  upon  him  ?  ^ .  He  said  very  little  about  that  ;  I 
have  an  impression  that  he  said  something  of  the  kind  when  first  I  saw  him, — not 
that  he  had  been  ill-treated. 

Q.  I  believe  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Bailer  the  surgeon,  in  consequence  of  what  the 
prisoner  told  you  ?  A .  No  ;  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bailer  after  the  crime  was  committed, 
when  I  found  who  it  was.  I  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  my  duty  to  say  that  which  I 
knew  ;  therefore  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bailer. 

-  Q.  Did  not  the  prisoner  give  you  the  means  of  inquiring  about  the  fistula,  and 
the  operation,  in  consequence  of  which  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Bailer  ?  A .  He  told  me 
in  answer  to  the  question,  that  Mr.  Bailer  operated  upon  him. 

Q.  He  told  you  he  had  been  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Bailer ;  did  he  tell  you  that 
he  did  not  think  it  was  skilfully  performed  ?  A .  No,  he  did  not  say  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  he  did  ?  A.I  said  when  he  first  entered  the  hospital  my 
impression  was  that  he  spoke  of  his  fistula, — that  it  had  been  opei-ated  upon,  and  no 
good  had  been  done  by  it ;  but  the  question  as  to  who  had  operated  upon  him, 
was  put  recently,  when  in  the  hospital  with  his  woimd  ;  I  then  asked  him  who  had 
operated  upon  him. 

Q.   Was  he  suffering  under  piles  when  he  fii-st  came  in  ?     A.   No,  he  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  not  piles  ?     A .  There  were  not. 

Q.   Are  you  positive  ?     A.   Positive. 

Q.  Is  fistula  a  disease  likely  to  return  ?  ^ .  It  frequently  does  return.  I  know 
that  when  I  last  saw  him  he  was  not  suffering  under  fistula, — when  I  last  examined 
him. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?     A.  That  was  just  previous  to  the  murder. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  in  Newgate  ?     A.   1  have  not. 

Be- examined  by  Mr,  Le  Breton.  Q.  In  your  opinion,  looking  at  the  state  of  the 
fistula,  how  had  the  operation  been  performed — could  you  judge  ?  A.  The  parts 
were  quite  sound  where  the  fistula  was  ;  it  had  been  performed  in  the  most  skilful 
manner  ;  it  had  evidently  been  very  slight  and  the  parts  were  perfectly  sound, 
with  the  exception  of  that  little  hole  of  skin. 

Q.  Which  you  say  was  very  trifling  ?     A .  The  merest  remains  of  a  Httle  sore. 

■  John  Conolly,  Esq.,  M.D.,  stcorn,  examined  by  Mr.  M'Enteer.     Q.  You  have 
devoted  yourself  for  a  number  of  years,  I  believe,  to  the  question  of  insanity 
A .  For  a  great  number  of  years. 

Q.   How  many  years  ?     ^ .   I  am  afraid  more  than  thirty. 

Q.  Have  you  given  your  attention  particularly  to  the  subject  of  insanity  during 
that  time  ?  A.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  I  may  say  exclusively, — at  least,  1  practise 
exclusively  in  that  department  of  medicine. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  during  the  whole  of  this  trial  to-day  in  court  1  A.I 
have. 
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.Q.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  ? 
A .  Eveiy  one. 

Q.  From  hearing  that  evidence,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

[This  question  was  objected  to.] 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  ! 
A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  that  opinion  ?  A.  The  opinion  is — I  agree  with  the  last  witness — 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  when  these  circumstances  that 
have  beeu  mentioned  occurred — especially  the  delusion,  which  is  perfectly  incon- 
sistent ; — a  man  cannot  be  of  sound  mind  and  have  an  absolute  delusion. 

Bi/  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  You  agree  that  the  prisoner  was  not  of  sound  mind 
in  respect  of  the  delusion  of  his  water  passing  through  the  place  where  the  fistula 
had  been  ?  A.  Yes,  I  conceive  that  is  a  delusion  utterly  iuconsistent  with  sound- 
ness of  mind. 

£>/  Mr.  M'Enteer.     Q.  What  other  facts  would  you  draw  this  inference  from? 

Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  Are  there  any  other  grounds  upon  which  you  found 
that  opinion?  A.  An  apparent  change  of  character  :  from  being  a  very  mild  and 
inoffensive  person,  to  becoming  sometimes  excited,  sometimes  melancholy  ;  his 
thoughts  often  dwelling  upon  suicide,  and  eventually,  from  inadequate  causes, 
committing  a  great  crime. 

£1/  Mr.  M'Enteer.  Q.  From  all  those  circumstances  you  give  your  opinion 
about  his  state  of  mind  ?  A .  That  would  be  my  medical  opinion  if  such  a  case  was 
laid  befoi-e  me  in  any  shape. 

JBi/  Mr.  Justice  Erle.  Q.  Have  you  formed  in  your  mind  any  notion  of  what 
is  an  adequate  motive  for  a  great  crime  ?  A .  No,  I  speak  only  of  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  motive. 

Q.  But  if  a  person  speaks  of  the  absence  of  an  adequate  motive,  it  seems  to  me 
to  require  that  the  person  who  uses  that  term,  meaning  it,  should  have  a  notion  of 
what  is  an  adequate  motive  ?  A.  1  conceive  that  a  stronger  mind  than  that  of  the 
prisoner  may  be  driven  to  crime  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  ;  but  they  must 
be  much  more  severe  and  trying,  it  appears  to  me,  than  those  to  which  the  prisoner 
was  subjected. 

Q.  Have  you  any  measure  for  the  intensity  of  love?  A.  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  any. 

Q.  Would  the  pain  of  rejected  love  be  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  it?  A.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  answer  questions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  am  obliged  to  put  it  to  you,  because  your  opinion  is  founded  upon  certain 
assumed  facts  ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ascertain  what  facts  are  assumed  by  you  as 
the  ground  of  your  opinion?  A.  U  I  might  explain  myself,  I  should  say  that, 
supposing  the  deceased  person,  the  man  who  was  murdered,  had  murdered  the 
object  of  the  prisoner's  love,  or  some  violent  offence  of  that  kind  was  given. 

Q.  If  the  object  of  attack  was  the  person  who  had  prevented  the  continuance  of 
an  attachment,  would  that  be  a  ground  of  hostiUty  and  revenge?  A.  I  should 
think  not  at  all,  in  a  person  whose  mind  continued  sound.  It  might  be  a  subject  of 
great  offence  and  continued  pain,  but  not  to  lead  to  murder  and  outrage. 

Q.  Will  any  degree  of  attachment,  and  separation  fi.-om  the  object  of  it,  form  a 
motive  for  revenge?  A.  No  doubt  it  might,  and  in  different  ways  in  different 
minds. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  of  a  tendency  to  assassination  in  different  people  ?  A .  No 
doubt. 

Q.  Is  the  Italian  temperament  more  swayed  to  fatal  revenge  from  jealousy  than 
more  northern  people?     A.   I  believe  it  is  generally  considered  so. 

Q.  So  that,  as  to  the  facts  certainly  proved,  your  opinion  would  rest  upon  the 
delusion  with  respect  to  the  water  passing  through  the  fistula?  A.  That  I  think 
quite  a  decided  proof  of  unsoundness  of  mind. 
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This  closed  the  evidence  on  both  sides  ;  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M'Murdo  and  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland 
was  given  after  the  evidence  for  the  defence  had  closed,  it  being  ad- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bailer,  Dr. 
Conolly,  and  Mr.  Henry.  It  was  anticipated  that  Mr.  Shaw,  who  had 
been  subpoenaed  b}^  the  Treasury,  would  also  have  been  called  on  this 
side,  but  at  the  last  moment  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutors  declined 
to  place  him  before  the  jury  ;  and  as  the  case  was  closed,  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  could  not  then  call  him.  They  could  only  remonstrate 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  proceeding,  but  in  vain. 

Mr.  M'Enteer  then  replied  for  the  prisoner  on  the  whole  case.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  the  prosecutor  ;  after  which  the  Judge 
charged  the  jury,  who  retired  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  re- 
turned with  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

This  seems  the  proper  occasion  on  which  to  mention  the  damning' 
effect  produced  by  the  observations  addressed  by  the  Judge  to 
Dr.  Bailer,  who  had  employed  the  term  melancholia,  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  difference  between  onelancliolia  and  onelanclioly.  It  is 
only  those  who  were  present  at  the  trial  that  can  properly  appreciate 
the  thrill  of  horror  that  passed  through  the  minds  of  persons  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  scenes,  when  this  inquiry  was  followed  by  a  merry 
laugh.  When  was  a  judge's  jest  thrown  away?  Alas  for  truth  I 
ridicule  is  often  a  more  potent  weapon  than  the  tongue  of  the  ablest 
advocate.  It  \vas  also  sad  to  hear  the  repeated  disagreement  between 
the  Judge  and  one  of  the  prisoner's  counsel.  On  one  occasion,  his 
Lordship  told  that  gentleman,  in  reference  to  one  of  his  questions  ad- 
dressed to  a  medical  witness,  that  the  witness  could  not  understand 
what  was  meant,  that  he  (the  Judge)  could  not  understand  what 
was  meant,  and  that  he  was  sure  the  counsel  himself  did  not  know 
what  he  meant. 

Who  would  give  much  for  a  prisoner's  chance  after  this  ? 

Pass  we  now  to  what  occurred  after  the  fatal  verdict  had  been  given, 
and  after  the  dreaded  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  comment  or  observation  from  the 
Judge. 

Mr.  Shaw  immediately  addressed  a  communication  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  Secretary  of  State,  stating  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  suppression  of  his  evidence  at  the  trial ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Conolly  and  Mr.  Henry,  he  also  signed  a  memorial  urging  that  the 
execution  of  the  unhappy  man  might  be  stayed  until  certain  docu- 
ments could,  without  delay,  be  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
it  was  believed  would  greatly  extend  and  strengthen  the  evidence  of 
his  insanity.  A  reply  was  received,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossible 
to  interfere  or  delay  the  execution  on  a  general  statement  of  this  kind. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  most  active  steps  were  taken.  The 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  various  witnesses  was  collected  and  at- 
tested before  different  magistrates,  and  then  laid  before  those  medical 
men  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  insanity  would  be  likel}--  to 
carry  weight  with  the  Government  and  with  the  country.  These 
Tarious  gentlemen  made  themselves  masters  of  the  facts, — no  very  easy 
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matter,  considering  the  mass  of  documents  to  be  read — and  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  the  following  memorial,  together  with  the  evidence  in  full,  a 
synopsis  of  it  for  easy  reference,  a  short  explanatory  letter,  and  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Shaw,  which  we  also  reprint,  was  sent  to  Sir  George 
Grey.  An  interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State  had  previously  been 
requested  by  these  gentlemen,  but  was  refused. 

"  Memorial  to  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  3I.I*.,  Secretary  of  State  fc 
the  Home  Department,  in  favour  of  Luigi  Buranelli. 

"  We,  tlie  undersigned  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  having  carefully  examined  the 
evidence  hereunto  annexed,  relative  to  the  case  of  Luigi  Buranelli,  now  lying  in 
Newgate  under  sentence  of  death  for  murder,  do  hereby  express  our  solemn  and 
matured  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  insane  at  the  time  he  committed  the  crime. 
"  We  do  further  affirm  that  had  we  been  consulted  on  the  evidence  now  dis- 
closed, as  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind  before  the  act  was  perpetrated, 
we  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in  subjecting  him  to  medical  treatment  for 
mental  disease. 

'*  We,  therefore,  are  confident  that  had  the  prisoner  been  in  a  different  rank  of 
life,  such  steps  would  have  been  taken  respecting  him  as  would  in  all  probability 
have  prevented  the  commission  of  the  murder  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  earnestly 
pray  that  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  may  not  be  carried  into  execution  in 
the  case  of  a  person  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  a  lunatic  when  he  perpetrated 
the  act  for  which  his  life  has  been  declared  forfeited. 

(Signed)  "  John  Conolly,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician 

to  the  Han  well  Lunatic  Asylum,  &c. 
"  William  Baly,  M.D.,  r.R.S.,  Physician  to 
the    Millbank    Prison,     Assistant    Phy- 
sician to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c. 
''  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
"  Alexander  Shaw,  F.RC.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 

Middlesex  Hospital,  &c. 
"Mitchell  Henry,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  &c." 

On  Friday  evening,  the  27th  instant,  a  reply  was  received,  stating 
that  the  law  must  take  its  course. 

The  only  hope  now  that  the  idea  of  the  man's  insanity  had  been 
utterly  repudiated  and  set  at  nought  was,  that  a  public  appeal  to  the 
Home  Secretary  relative  to  the  indecency  of  executing  an  unfortunate 
creature  who  had  been  deprived  on  his  trial  of  such  material  evidence 
as  that  of  Mr.  Shaw,  might  be  attended  with  some  efiect.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Bright  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
short  but  able  speech  on  that  same  night,  but  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  Sir  George  Grey.  On  the  Saturday  morning,  a  fm-ther 
attempt  was  made  to  influence  the  Home  Secretary,  and  a  gentleman 
who  holds  the  highest  medical  position  in  this  country  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,  and  again  brought  under  his  notice  the  fearful  responsi- 
bility incurred  in  executing  a  criminal  respecting  whose  insanity  such 
overwhelming  evidence  existed.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  No  doubt 
a  painful  but  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  closed  the  doors  of  mercy,  and 
the  unhappy  man  was  doomed  to  die. 

Still  one  ray  of  hope  remained.  The  suppression  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
evidence,  simply  because  it  was  favourable  to  the  prisoner, — for,  from 
his  long-continued  observation  of  the  man,  before  and  after  the  murder, 
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he  considered  him  "  insane,  and  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong," — seemed  a  circumstance  so  subversive  of  justice,  and  so  contrary 
to  our  English  notion  of  fair  pla}^,  that,  on  Sunday  night,  the  opinion 
of  an  advocate,  not  less  distinguished  for  his  learning  than  for  his 
humanity,  was  taken  as  to  any  legal  point  that  might  be  urged.  Law 
and  equity  are  not  always,  however,  synonymous — and  here,  though 
equity  was  on  the  side  of  humanity,  it  was  found  that  strict  law 
could  give  no  aid.  Sick  at  heart,  men  not  readily  moved,  and  whose 
profession  popular  opinion  sometimes  believes  to  deaden  the  feelings, 
turned  sorrowfully  away.  The  Judge  had  already  refused  an  interview 
to  one  of  their  number,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  "  no  further  power 
in  the  matter,  and  therefore  considered  it  his  duty  to  decline  holding 
any  communication  whatever  respecting  it ;"  still,  respect  for  the  pure 
and  unbiassed  administration  of  justice  might  perhaps  influence  him, 
and,  as  a  last  effort,  he  was  sought.  Alas !  he  had  gone  to  his 
country  seat,  and  a  very  few  hours  afterwards  Buranelli  had  ceased  to 
live. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  the  public  were  duly  informed  by  the 
following  account,  which  appeared  in  the  evening  papers  of  the  day  of 
the  execution,  the  30th  of  April : — 

"  The  fatal  moment  having  arrived,  the  mournful  procession  was  formed.  The 
frame  of  the  wretched  man  trembled  violently,  and  at  first  he  could  not  proceed 
without  the  assistance  of  Father  Gavazzi,  who  walked  by  his  side  reading  a  chapter 
ffom  the  Bible,  to  which  he  audibly  and  fervently  responded,  from  the  cell  to  the 
scaffold,  where  he  took  his  final  leave  of  the  sherififs  and  the  ofiicials,  the  chapel 
bell  of  the  prison  sending  forth  its  terrible  knell,  which  acted  as  a  signal  to  the 
crowd  outside.  The  shouts  and  cries  of  the  crowd  of  '  Hats  off,'  'Hats  off!'  rang 
terrifically  in  the  culprit's  ear,  and  he  trembled  very  much.  Father  Gavazzi 
assisted  him  up  the  steps,  when  he  recovered  his  firmness,  but  on  reaching  the 
platform  made  a  sudden  stop,  and  gazed  intently  upon  the  sea  of  human  faces  be- 
fore him,  and  trembled  violently.  Father  Gavazzi  spoke  words  of  encouragement 
to  him,  and  pointed  out  the  crowd  and  the  position  he  was  to  take  under  the  fatal 
beam  ;  he  then  mechanically,  but  in  a  trembling  manner,  gazed  up  earnestly  at  the 
chain  and  fatal  beam  for  a  few  seconds  ;  when  he  had  withdrawn  his  gaze,  he  bowed 
to  the  crowd  facing  him  and  then  to  those  on  his  right.  Calcraft  then  placed  the 
cap  over  his  head,  and  adjusted  the  fatal  noose,  Father  Gavazzi  conversing  with 
him  to  the  last,  which  from  his  standing  at  the  back  of  the  wretched  man,  instead 
of  the  front,  as  the  more  practised  and  rev.  ordinary  does,  caused  the  unfortunate 
man  to  turn  his  head.  Father  Gavazzi  then  left  the  platform,  Calcraft  shook  hands 
"with  the  wretched  man,  descended  the  steps,  and  withdrew  the  fatal  bolt.  Would 
we  could  add  that  the  wretched  man  was  in  an  instant  banished  into  eternity ;  but 
it  was  otherwise;  the  sufferings  of  the  imfortunate  culprit  were  fearful  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  certainly  such  a  painful  and  frightful  picture  of  death  caused  by  hang- 
ing has  never  been  witnessed.  After  the  drop  fell,  the  wretched  man  became 
fearfully  convulsed,  and  from  the  incessant  and  almost  audible  breathing  and  heav- 
ing of  the  chest  for  several  minutes,  the  impression  became  general  that  Calcraft 
had  failed  to  adjust  the  noose  properly,  and  the  indignation  of  the  mob  became 
furious.  Cries  of  'Shame,  shame!'  'It  is  murder!'  groans  and  hisses  ;  and  still 
the  wretched  man  breathed  and  struggled  on,  his  chest  rising  and  falling  the  whole 
time.  In  this  horrible  state  did  the  wretched  man  hang  suspended  for  five  minutes, 
before  death  put  an  end  to  his  fearful  sufferings.  The  indignation  of  the  mob  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  On  hearing  the  tumult,  Mr.  Sheriff  Alderman  Muggeridge 
stepped  forward  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  when  he  felt  horrified  at  the  sufferings 
of  the  wretched  man ;  but  from  inquiry  that  subsequently  took  place,  it  appears 
that  Calcraft  was  not  to  blame.     The  Sheriffs  were,  however,  very  much  annoyed, 
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and  sent  for  a  surgeon  to  be  present  when  the  body  was  cut  down,  and  to  examine 
whether  the  rope  had  been  properly  adjusted. 

"  At  nine  o'clock,  Calcraft  ascended  the  scaffold  to  cut  down  the  body,  when  he 
was  received  with  a  perfect  storm  of  indignation,  and  groaning  and  hissing,  until 
he  disappeared  from  the  scaffold,  having  cut  down  the  body, — the  Sheriffs  not  allow- 
ing the  rope  to  be  removed  until  the  body  was  seen  by  the  surgeon.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  neck  by  the  surgeon,  he  said  it  had  been  properly  adjusted,  but  the 
severe  struggles  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  body." 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  ea:acf  truth  in  all 
public  matters,  to  observe,  that  the  alleged  "  extreme  lightness  of  the 
body"  was  a  mere  myth.  Buranelli  was  a  stout  heavy  man,  con- 
siderably above  the  average  weight. 

The  opinion  entertained  by  Dr.  Sutherland  must  have  been  a  very 
tenacious  one ;  for,  previous  to  the  execution,  two  interviews  were  had 
with  that  gentleman,  in  which,  after  Mr.  Shaw's  testimony,  of  whose 
nature  he  was  ignorant  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  had  been  made 
known  to  him.  Dr.  Sutherland  was  urged  to  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  stating  that  he  thought  Mr.  Shaw's  evidence  important,  and 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  laid  before  the  jury,  and  that  the  case  was 
not  entirely  free  from  doubt.  Acting,  doubtless,  under  a  strong  sense 
of  duty.  Dr.  Sutherland  declined  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  connected 
with  this  case,  that  no  opportunity  was  given  to  Mr.  Shaw,  or  to  Mr. 
Henry,  or  to  any  one  who  had  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  to 
be  present  at  the  post  mortem  examination  which  was  made  very 
shortly  after  the  execution ;  but,  in  due  time,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  public  journals.  After  the  execution,  "  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  body  was  made  by  the  medical  superintendent  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital"  (the  asylum  to  which  Dr.  Sutherland  is 
physician),  "when  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  found  to  be 
perfectly  healthy,  thus  confirming  the  opinion  of  the  jury  as  to  the 
sanity  of  the  man,  and  his  consequent  responsibility  for  the  crime  into 
which  his  nature  had  impelled  him."  Strange  notions  of  the  value  of 
post  mortem  examinations  in  the  brain  of  the  insane  must  be  enter- 
tained by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  paragraph ;  and  stranger 
notions  too  of  professional  etiquette  by  those  who  could  make  that  ex- 
amination in  the  absence  of  all  who  had  previously  been  in  attend- 
ance on  the  prisoner,  or  had  striven  to  arrest  his  fate. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  be  assured  that  every  state- 
ment in  the  preceding  narrative  is  strictly  accurate,  the  result  of  much 
labour,  and  derived,  so  far  as  the  evidence  is  concerned,  from  the  short- 
hand writer's  notes,  and  in  other  respects  from  the  accumulated 
testimony  of  those  present  at  the  trial. 
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APPENDIX, 

Containing  tlie  Document  forwarded  hy  Alexander  Shaw,  Esq.,  tlie 
Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  Sir  Geoege  Geey. 

In  August  last  I  was  applied  to  by  M.  Battoni,  an  Italian,  for  a  letter  of 
admission  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  for  Buranelli,  then  residing  at  Penshurst, 
and  whom  he  represented  as  suffering  from  a  very  bad  fistula,  which  caused  his 
urine  to  escape  from  behind.  He  had  undergone  an  operation  which,  it  was  alleged, 
had  been  badly  performed.  I  fancied  that  the  case  must  be  one  of  fistula  in  perineo, 
or  perhaps  recto- vesical  fistula.  Accordingly  I  furnished  him  with  a  letter,  and  on 
the  17th  of  August  Buranelh  was  admitted  into  Handel's  ward  under  Mr.  Henry, 
then  acting  for  Mr.  De  Morgan,  whose  week  it  was  for  receiving  new  cases. 

Soon  after  his  admission  Mr.  Henry  told  me  that  the  patient  was  altogether 
mistaken  about  his  complaint — that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  superficial  fistula 
in  ano — and  he  wished  me  to  examine  it  along  with  him,  as  the  patient  was  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  misery  about  it. 

We  had  much  trouble  in  getting  the  patient  to  submit  to  an  examination ;  he 
exhibited  signs  of  terror  beyond  what  is  usual,  and  behaved  like  a  child ;  but  we  at 
length  got  a  satisfactory  examination. 

All  that  T  could  see  was,  on  the  left  side  of  the  anus,  a  flaccid  fold  of  the  skin 
penetrated  by  a  sinus,  the  length  of  which  was  about  half  of  an  inch,  and  so  small 
that  the  probe  seemed  to  fill  it.  Its  internal  opening  was  at  tlie  rerge  of  the  anus, 
and  there  was  no  branch-sinus  leading  more  deeply.  So  completely  superficial  was 
it,  that  I  took  it  to  be  (and  I  think  I  expressed  myself  at  the  time  to  that  efiect)  the 
remains  of  an  external  pile,  which  having  suppurated  and  broken,  left  the  flap  of  skin 
hollow,  or  perforated  by  a  sinus. 

I  inserted  my  finger  into  the  anus,  and  felt  all  the  parts  above  the  sphincter,  and 
the  sphincter  itself,  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  After  the  examination,  Mr. 
Henry  divided  the  sinus  or  bridge  with  a  bistoury,  and  so  thin  were  the  parts  cut 
through,  that  there  was  scarcely  more  bleeding  than  from  the  scratch  of  a  pin. 

During  the  patient's  stay  in  the  hospital,  which  was  till  September  2,  I  used  to 
obsei"ve  him  in  going  my  round  of  the  ward,  and  found  him  always  in  a  very  melan- 
choly mood.  "When  in  bed  he  would  urgently  beg  me  to  look  at  his  fistula,  a  request 
with  which  I  once  or  twice  complied,  but  usually  declined,  for  when  I  did  look  at 
the  anus,  the  wound  was  scarcely  discernible,  and  I  was  assured  he  was  going  on 
quite  well.  The  "Sister"  often  told  me  that  she  had  never  before  seen  such  a 
childish  man.  And  certainly  his  manner,  when  he  was  out  of  bed,  indicated  a 
lowness  of  spirits  and  timidity,  greater  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  out  of  a  mad- 
house. 

At  this  time  I  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  his  delusion 
about  his  disease,  and  the  view  that  I  took  of  him  was,  that  he  was  hypochon- 
driacal to  an  exaggerated  degree.  At  length  he  was  discharged  in  order  to  make 
room  for  cholera  patients,  at  the  time  of  the  influx  which  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
September.  I  then  learned  that  he  was  reluctant  to  leave  the  hospital ;  upon  which 
I  remember  remarking  to  the  pupils,  how  strange  that  a  man  with  an  imaginary 
disease,  should  have  a  greater  terror  for  a  complaint  which  had  no  existence,  than 
for  such  a  formidable  and  real  one  as  cholera. 

I  did  not  see  more  of  him,  and  do  not  remember  hearing  more  of  him,  till  he 
came  under  my  care  on  the  7th  of  January,  1855,  for  his  self-inflicted  wound 
after  the  murder.  During  that  attendance,  which  lasted  for  twenty-two  days,  I 
did  not  perceive  any  new  indications  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  But  I  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  say,  that  I  did  not  subject  him  to  any  examination  with  the  view  of 
testing  his  mental  condition.  When  I  first  visited  him,  he  recognised  me  and 
called  me  by  name.  While  operating  upon  him,  he  repeatedly  asked  for  chlorofonn, 
a  request  with  which  I  would  not  comply,  as  blood  trickled  down  his  throat,  and  I 
feared  that  from  the  insensibility  and  stertor  produced  by  the  inhalation,  spasm  of 
the  glottis  and  suffocation  might  take  place  from  the  irritation  of  the  blood  falling 
upon  the  glottis.  Besides  that,  he  continually  kept  crying,  ''Let  me  die  —  let 
me  die. "     Subsequently,  his  voice  and  manner  showed  great  meekness  and  respect, 
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and  were  it  not  that  he  was  obviously  grieved  at  surviving  the  wound,  I  would 
have  said  that  he  was  remarkably  grateful  for  every  attention.  From  the  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  which  followed  the  injury,  he  must  have  suffered  much 
pain,  especially  during  the  first  week  ;  yet  I  remarked  when  I  probed  the  wound 
(with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  the  wadding  of  the  pistol  lodged 
within  reach)  that  he  showed  none  of  the  extreme  timidity  and  shrinking  from,  the 
touch,  which  he  had  done  when  his  supposed  fistula  had  formerly  been  examined  ; 
he  did  not  wince  or  withdraw  his  head,  so  much  as  an  ordinary  patient  would  have 
done.  To  show  he  retained  the  delusion  about  the  water  flowing  from  his  fistula, 
I  was  present  when  Mr.  Henry  first  saw  him  after  his  readmission  for  the  pistol- 
wound;  and  that  gentleman  said  abruptly — ''Well,  how  is  your  fistula  ?"  Buranelli, 
partly  raising  his  head  from  the  pillow,  answered  with  great  animation  and  an  air  of 
triumph — "  Oh,  you  will  see  :  I  am  going  to  die  :  you  will  open  my  flesh  :  and  you 
will  see  that  I  am  right.     Aha  !" 

The  conviction  which  I  now  entertain,  that,  when  Buranelli  committed  the 
murder,  his  mind  was  not  sound,  rests  mainly  on  his  delusion  concerning  the  urine 
passing  through  the  fistula. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that  it  was  not  till  I  heard  that  Mr.  Henry  had 
formed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  man  Avas  insane,  that  1  had  a  full  account  of  the 
delusion,  or  considered  it  with  due  attention  in  reference  to  the  question  of  insanity. 
But  before  I  went  into  coui-t  on  the  day  of  the  trial,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  ;  and 
had  I  been  examined,  I  would  have  said,  that  the  idea  of  the  patient  about  his 
urine,  was  an  insane  delusion — that  it  passed  the  bounds  of  an  illusion  from  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  was  an  evidence  of  insanity. 

And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  general 
physician  and  to  the  general  surgeon  to  be  consulted  on  cases  of  hypochondriasis 
quite  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  than  to  the  physician  of  the  insane  ;  and  as  I  have  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  varieties  of  that  disease,  I  do  not  consider 
it  presumptuous  to  place  my  opinion  against  that  of  physicians  following  the  special 
department  of  practice  referred  to. 

First,  as  to  the  large  quantity  of  urine  supposed  by  the  patient  to  flow  from  the 
fistula.  From  the  evidence  of  Flower,  the  sister  or  head  nurse  of  Forbes'  ajid 
Handel's  wards,  corroborated  by  that  of  the  nurse  in  Handel's  ward,  both  women 
in  whose  veracity  I  have  implicit  confidence,  and  who  were  in  hourly  attendance 
upon  him  for  sixteen  days,  it  is  clear  that  the  patient  imagined  that  the  quantity 
of  water  which  escaped  from  him  from  behind  was  very  great.  The  expressions 
used  were,  that  he  thought  he  was  "  swimming  "  in  his  water — or  that  he  was 
"  swamped  in  his  bed ;"  the  witnesses  further  said,  that  when  they  removed  him 
out  of  bed  and  showed  him  that  the  sheets  were  perfectly  dry,  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  convinced  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  afterwards  he  would  repeat 
the  same  complaint,  alleging  that  he  was  again  swimming  in  his  water :  and  the 
same  thing  went  on  during  the  whole  day — to  such  an  extent  that  Sister  Flower, 
upon  being  questioned  after  the  trial,  said  that  it  was  not  six  times  only  during  the 
day,  but  more  probably  sixty  times,  that  he  repeated  the  complaint,  and  requested 
to  have  a  dry  sheet  to  replace  the  wet  one.  Indeed,  she  added,  he  so  completely  tired 
her  out  (and  the  sister  is  distinguished  for  her  painstaking  and  kindness)  that  she 
was  often  unwilling  to  go  into  the  ward  on  account  of  the  trouble  he  gave  her  ;  and 
this  she  mentioned  to  the  matron  at  the  time.  It  cannot  therefore  be  questioned 
that  the  patient  must  have  imagined  that  a  most  unusual  and  inordinate  quantity 
of  water  must  have  been  made  to  cause  all  this  supposed  wetness. 

Again,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  patient  imagined  that  this  large  quantity  of 
ui'ine  was  passed,  and  the  time  of  its  passing  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had  the  idea 
that  it  was  flowing  constantly  and  uninterruptedly  from  the  supposed  fistula  ; 
when  he  awakened  out  of  sleep,  he  thought  he  was  swimming  in  water  ;  and  when 
lying  quietly  in  bed  awake,  he  thought  the  same.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  he  had  the  notion,  which  would  doubtless  have  occurred  to  a  rational  mind, 
that  the  urine  would  escape  in  greatest  quantity  when  he  was  voluntarily  engaged 
in  emptying  his  bladder  ;  he  never  stated  that  it  flowed  most  profusely  from  the 
fistula  at  these  times.  Moreover  it  never  seemed  to  have  occuiTed  to  him  that 
from  his  making  so  much  water  by  the  fistula,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  in  the  quantity  passed  in  the  natural  way. 
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The  chief  circumstance  therefore  in  the  patient's  delusion,  which  influenced  me 
in  considering  it  a  symptom  of  insanity,  and  not  a  mere  effect  of  hypochondriasis, 
was,  that  in  none  of  the  many  points  relating  to  it,  could  his  reason  or  common, 
sense,  or  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  be  brought  to  connect  his  mistaken  notions — 
when  he  both  saw  and  felt  that  the  sheets  of  his  bed  were  diy,  he  persisted  in 
thinking  that  they  were  wet — when  he  was  assured  that  no  communication  between 
the  bladder  and  fistula  existed,  and  that  there  was  no  opening  near  the  anus  for  the 
escape  of  urine,  and  when  with  his  own  finger  he  might  have  verified  that  assurance 
— he  continued,  nevertheless,  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,  to  assert 
the  contrary,  and  to  be  in  a  state  of  miserable  despondency  on  account  of  it,  when 
he  might  have  known  that  if  there  were  any  foundation  for  his  idea,  the  urine  would 
have  flowed  most  copiously  during  the  act  of  micturition,  which  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  the  case  ;  and  that  owing  to  the  continual  discharge  of  water,  as  he  supposed, 
from  the  fistula,  there  would  have  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity 
evacuated  in  the  natural  way.  When  none  of  these  facts  induced  him  to  relinquish 
the  idea,  it  showed  that  his  intellect  was  incapable  of  following  the  simplest  train  of 
reasoning  in  regard  to  his  malady.  This  confirms  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry,  who 
on  being  asked  by  Mr.  Bodkin  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  Buranelli  was  not  of 
sound  mind,  stated  that  he  did  not  appear  able  to  command  his  thoughts  so  as  to 
give  a  consecutive  or  collected  description  of  his  complaint,  either  as  to  how  it  had 
comm.enced,  when  he  had  been  operated  upon,  or  what  grounds  he  had  for  imagining 
his  disease  to  be  so  bad  as  he  represented  it.  And  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  esta- 
blishes bej'^ond  question  that  the  delusion  was  the  result  of  a  diseased  mind — a  mind 
affected  with  insanity,  and  liable  to  disordered  associations,  the  connexions  of  which 
no  sane  person  could  trace  or  explain. 

And  here  I  beg  to  make  an  observation  on  the  evidence  of  the  medical  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  These  gentlemen  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  piisoner  was 
affected  with  "  hypochondriasis''  nxiA  was  in  a  sane  state  of  mind.  \Vlien  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  delusion  about  passing  the  urine  by  the  fistula,  they  affirmed  unhesi- 
tatingly that  it  proceeded  alone  from  hypochondriasis — a  complaint  consistent  with 
the  sound  mind  which  they  supposed  the  patient  to  possess — Dr.  Mayo  said  it  was  a 
sane  delusion  :  Dr.  (Sutherland  said  it  was  not  a  delusion,  but  an  illusion.  Now, 
upon  being  asked  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  disease  called  "hypochondriasis, "  both 
the  latter  gentlemen  gave  a  correct  and  unobjectionable  explanation  of  it ;  they  said 
that  it  consisted  in  the  patient  having  a  complaint  of  a  shghtand  trivial  kind,  v/hich 
the  morbid  sensations  of  the  sufferer  magnified  into  a  grave  and  alarming  one,  causing 
great  depression  of  spirits  and  deep  despondency  about  its  cure.  I  could  not,  however, 
agree  with  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  upon  being  asked  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
with  an  object  which  was  patent  enough,  whether  hypochondriasis  was  a  disease  of  the 
'brain  or  not,  answered  it  was  not ;  adding,  that  the  disease  was  seated  in  the 
stomach  ;  which  organ,  he  continued,  sent  up  erroneous  or  false  sensations  to  the 
brain,  thereby  producing  despondency  of  spirits  :  now,  if  that  opinion  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  signifies  that  the  stomach,  besides  the  powers  of  digestion,  has 
an  office  like  that  of  the  sensorium,  viz.,  a  power  of  judgment  and  comparison,  and 
of  forming  either  correct  or  eiToneous  impressions,  independently  of  the  brain — a 
function  which  I  believe  no  physiologist  of  past  or  present  times  ever  before  attri- 
buted to  it.  But  the  important  point  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  directing  attention  is 
this — that  in  the  definition  of  hypochondriasis,  the  witnesses  agreed  in  asserting  that 
in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  ''sane  delusion  "  or  the  "illusion  "  which  characterised  it, 
a  real  malady,  trifling  it  might  be,  but  having  an  existence,  was  a  necessai-y  ccin- 
dition.  In  Buranelli's  case,  the  witnesses  found  that  real  malady,  sufficient  in  their 
minds  to  explain  his  "  illusion,"  in  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  witnesses  had 
observed  a  serous  exudation  from  the  fistula  :  the  presence,  they  said,  of  that 
serous  exudation  was  enough  to  account  for  his  exaggerated  ideas  about  his  sheets 
being  constantly  wet,  and  his  swimming  in  his  water,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
laboured  under  hypochondriasis. 

Now  it  appeared  to  me,  sitting  in  court,  that  when  such  vast  importance 
obviously  attached  to  the  serous  exudation,  much  greater  pains  should  have  been 
taken  to  establish  its  existence  by  stronger  evidence  than  that  adduced.  What 
did  the  statement  rest  upon  1  It  rested  wholly  and  exclusively  on  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  M'Murdo.     That  gentleman  said  it  was  not  until  the  very  day  of  the  trial,  that 
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he  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  fistula  ;  he  was  not  aware  that  the  patient  ever 
said  anything  to  him  about  his  urine  passing  through  it ;  and  he  did  not  examine  him 
on  the  subject  till  that  time.  When  he  did  examine  him,  he  found  indications  of 
piles,  the  remains  of  a  superficial  fistula,  from  which,  he  added,  a  slight  exudation 
of  serum  was  perceptible.  In  that  statement  consisted  the  whole  evidence  of  a 
serous  exudation  fi-om  the  fistula. 

The  first  remark  I  would  make  is  this  :  admitting  Mr.  M'Murdo's  observation  to 
be  correct,  or  even  supposing  that  the  discharge  of  serum  was  greater  in  quantity 
than  he  expressed — that  water  flowed  in  drops,  or  in  a  stream,  still  1  humbly  believe 
that  it  had  no  application  to  the  case.  At  the  time  in  question  wlien  the  patient 
was  confined  in  Newgate,  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  delusion  about 
the  passing  of  his  urine  by  the  fistula  continued.  And  even  if  it  had  continued, 
•was  there  not  time  between  the  period  of  the  patient's  having  been  seen  by  Mr. 
Henry,  and  his  being  examined  by  Mr.  M'Murdo,  for  the  fistula  to  have  broken 
out  afresh,  and  a  serious  exudation,  which  had  not  existed  before,  to  be  produced  ? 

Before  the  medical  witnesses  had  any  right  to  draw  so  important  a  conclusion  as 
they  did  from  the  serous  exudation,  they  ought  unquestionably  to  have  inquired 
whether  it  existed  or  not  during  the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  the  delusion — that  is, 
more  particularly  when  the  patient  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Heniy.  Now  that 
gentleman's  evidence  gave  no  support  to  their  assumption  ;  he  affinned  positively 
that  shortly  after  dividing  the  small  bridle  of  skin  (improperly  called  a  fistula),  the 
wound  completely  healed.  For  four  months  he  had  repeated  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  state  of  the  parts,  and  he  was  ready  to  assert,  that  for  ten  weeks  at  least  no 
breach  of  surface  whatever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus  was  visible,  and  that 
if  any  moisture  were  present,  it  was  not  more  than  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  from  the  perspiration  in  the  locality.  And  I  may  add,  on  my  own  part, 
that  from  what  I  saw  of  the  alleged  fistula,  and  could  pi"edict  of  the  issue  of  the 
trifling  operation  which  I  witnessed,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  truth  of  Mr. 
Henry's  statement.  Accordingly,  it  follows  that  at  the  pei'iod  of  the  patient's  case 
when  he  ceased  to  speak  of  the  urine  flowing  by  the  fistula,  and  the  delusion 
appeared  to  have  left  him  for  some  time,  Mr,  M'Murdo  observed  once,  and  once 
only,  a  slight  serous  exudation  from  the  remains  of  the  fistula  ;  but  that  during  the 
long  space  of  time  when  Mr.  Henry  attended  him,  and  the  delusion  was  at  its 
utmost,  preying  on  his  mind  and  making  his  life  miserable,  no  serous  exudation 
existed  !  Where  then  were  the  grounds  for  Dr.  Mayo,  and  Dr,  Sutherland,  main- 
taining that  the  patient  was  merely  doing  what  hypochondriacal  patients  who  are 
not  mad  are  doing  every  day  ;  that  he  was  really  sensible  of  a  serous  exudation 
which  kept  the  parts  about  the  anus  moist,  and  that  he  simply  exaggerated  that 
sensation,  for  which  there  was  a  foundation,  into  the  idea  of  there  being  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  which  kept  him  swimming  in  his  bed  ?  1  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  this  attempt  to  prove  the  patient's  case  one  of  hypochondriasis,  with  tlie  mind 
at  the  same  time  quite  sane,  altogether  failed  :  however  much  I  respect  the  gentle- 
men who  made  it,  I  believe  they  arrived  hastily  and  inconsiderately  at  that  conclu- 
sion ;  and  I  think  it  was  unfortunate  for  justice  that  the  authority  of  their  names 
should  have  been  given  to  support  an  erroneous  view,  which  must  have  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  leading  the  jury  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 

Having  thus  stated  my  conviction  that  the  delusion  and  ''melancholia"  of  the 
patient  were  the  results  of  insanity,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  various 
incidents  in  his  conduct  brought  out  in  evidence  at  the  trial,  or  which  have  trans- 
pired subsequently,  appear  to  confirm  that  view, 

I  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  ConoUy — viz.,  the 
marked  change  observed  in  the  prisoner's  disposition  after  what  he  himself  termed 
his  "many  troubles,"  on  which  he  brooded,  commenced:  from  having  been  of  a 
mild,  amiable  temper,  he  became  after  that  time  depressed,  ungovernable  at  times, 
his  thoughts  occupied  about  self-destruction,  and  entertaining  insensate  suspicions 
and  vindictiveness  towards  Dr.  Bailer.  If  we  look  upon  him  in  his  first  character, 
that  is,  as  possessing  a  sound  mind,  and  of  being  of  the  good  disposition  and  temper, 
to  which  so  many  excellent  persons  Avho  knew  him  formerly  testified,  it  does  appear 
incredible,  judging  according  to  the  general  experience  we  have  of  the  motives  which 
commonly  impel  criminals  to  commit  such  acts,  that  the  comparatively  slight  pro; 
vocation  he  experienced  could  have  actuated  him  not  only  to  murder  Mr.  Lambert, 
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but  to  try  to  murder  Mrs.  Lambert,  and  after  he  had  satisfied  his  revenge,  to  attempt 
to  sacrifice  his  own  life  with  his  own  hand. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ill-will  which  Mr.  Lambert's  conduct  may  have 
inspired,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  prosecutor  to  show 
that  Mrs.  Lambert  had  done  anything  to  excite  the  prisoner's  murderous  passions. 
And  as  to  Mr.  Lambert,  all  that  could  be  said  was,  that  having  been  acquainted 
witli  Buranelli  for  many  years,  and  uniformly  kind  and  liberal  to  him,  and  having 
allowed  him  to  live  under  his  roof  as  a  lodger,  paying  a  very  moderate  rent,  he  at 
length  obliged  him  to  quit  his  house.  The  reason  why  he  so  obliged  him  was  a 
representation  made  by  another  inmate,  Mrs.  Williamson.  That  female  lived  apart 
from  her  husband,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  her  character  ;  but  it 
appeared  that  she  had  allowed  Buranelli  to  be  criminally  connected  with  her  ;  and  on 
the  pretext,  not  very  intelligible,  of  her  being  pregnant  by  him,  she  resolved  to  cast 
the  prisoner  off,  and  requested  Mr.  Lambert  to  dismiss  him  from  the  house.  Now, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mrs.  Williamson  was  mistress  of  her  own 
actions,  was  independent  of  the  Lamberts  as  she  was  of  her  husband,  and  that  she 
might  have  continued  to  receive  and  cherish  Buranelli  as  the  parent  of  their  future 
offspring  had  she  entertained  the  slightest  affection  for  him,  or  had  not  some  other 
reason,  which  did  not  transpire,  for  getting  him  driven  from  the  house.  From  the 
account  given  by  Mrs.  Lambert  of  the  parting  interview  between  the  prisoner  and 
her  husband,  it  was  evident  that  there  could  not  have  been  any  strong  feeling  of 
animosity  between  them,  for  soine  friendly  discussion  took  place  about  the  settlement 
of  their  accounts,  and  they  all  shook  hands  on  leaving.  In  short,  it  is  quite  clear, 
according  to  the  relation  in  which  the  parties  stood  to  each  otliei',  and  judging  by 
common  experience  of  the  course  of  human  passions,  that  it  was  against  Mrs. 
Williamson,  and  not  against  Mr.  Lambert,  far  less  Mrs.  Lambert,  that  we  should 
have  expected  Buranelli,  had  he  possessed  his  reason  and  been  responsible  for  his 
actions,  to  have  expended  his  wrath.  Yet  it  did  not  appear  that  on  the  fatal  day  he 
could  have  had  any  intention  of  shooting  that  woman  ;  for  when  after  perpetrating 
the  murder  below  he  rushed  upstairs,  it  was  with  one  pistol  alone  in  his  hand  ;  and 
when  he  shook  Mrs.  Williamson's  door,  and  she  inquired  of  him  about  Mr.  Lambert, 
he  replied  by  calling  out  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  he  (Buranelli)  was  an  assassin — 
the  surest  means  of  terrifying  her  and  preventing  her  from  admitting  him.  I  concur, 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Conolly  in  his  examination,  that  for  the  com- 
mittal of  such  a  great  crime — an  attempt  at  double  murder  and  suicide— there  were 
not  adequate  motives  ;  and  that  the  act  must  have  been  prompted  by  insanity. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  that  had  I  been  called  upon  on  the  trial,  to  which  I  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  by  the  agents  for  the  Treasury,  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  prisouer's  mind  when  he  committed  the  murder,  I  should  have  said  that 
I  considered  him  insane,  and  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong. 
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MEDICO-LEGAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CASE. 

It  would  appear  altogether  superfluous,  after  carefully  perusing  the 
preceding  narrative,  to  encumber  it  with  any  lengthened  medico-legal 
criticism.  The  facts  demonstrative  of  Buranelli's  insanity  stand  so 
prominently  forward  in  the  history  of  his  life,  are  so  obvious,  conclusive, 
and  transparent  in  their  character,  that  it  would  be  offering  an  insult 
to  the  understandings  of  our  readers  if  we  were  to  make  more  than  a 
cursory  allusion  to  them.  There  are,  however,  a  few  points  in  the  case 
which  we  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  our  sense  of  duty,  pass 
entirely  over.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  adverse  medico-legal  evi- 
dence that  decided  the  fate  of  Buranelli.  We  are  bound  to  subject  this 
evidence  to  a  strict  and  rigid  analysis.  Before,  however,  entering  upon 
this  division  of  the  subject,  we  would,  in  general  terms,  refer  to  some  of 
the  more  salient  facts  of  Buranelli's  history,  which  we  conceive  to  throw 
considerable  light  upon  his  subsequent  conduct  and  to  particularly  illus- 
trate the  state  of  mind  leading  to  the  act  of  crime  for  which  he  suffered 
the  penalty  of  death.  It  is  evident  that  soon  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  Buranelli's  character  underwent  a  marked  and  important  change. 
He  became  in  many  respects  an  altered  man.  This  fact  was  obvious 
to  all  his  friends,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  frequent  comment  among 
those  who  felt  interested  in  his  welfare.  His  mind  was  palpably 
unhinged,  and  his  conduct,  to  a  certain  extent,  corresponded  with  this 
mental  change.  Contemporaneously  with  this  difference  in  his  cha- 
racter, he  became  the  subject  of  profound  mental  depression  ;  in  fact,  to 
what  is  termed  "  melancholia."  His  mind  was  clearly  disordered,  his 
feelings  perverted,  and  his  sensitiveness,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  brain, 
became  morbidly  acute.  To  the  most  casual  observer  the  man's  mind 
was  affected.  Previously  to  the  manifestation  of  the  mental  alienation  to 
which  we  refer,  the  evidence  of  those  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  that  Buranelli  was  a  cheerful,  indus- 
trious, well-behaved,  kind-hearted,  and  sober  man.  His  conversation 
and  actions  won  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  respect  of  all  who  were 
brought  into  association  with  him,  and  persons  much  his  superiors  in 
station  of  life  became  greatly  attached  to  him.  Dr.  Bailer  affirms  that 
Buranelli  was  always  considered  to  be  a  "  mild,  inoffensive,  and  respect- 
able man."  Such  was  his  heaWiy  character,  as  many  could  testify, 
prior  to  the  occm-rence  of  the  domestic  affliction  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously adverted.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  his  wife  died  shortly  after 
or  during  her  confinement.  Bm-anelli  appeared  to  feel  the  shock  of 
her  death  severely.  He  soon  afterwards  became,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Bailer,  "  melancholy  and  extremely  depressed,  and  his 
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disposition  much  altered."  He  was  irritated  at  trifles,  often  greatly 
dejected,  and  frequently  morose.  Like  most  persons  afflicted  with 
melancholia,  he  courted  solitude,  "wandering  about  by  himself."  As 
we  should  a  loriori  have  expected,  the  suicidal  idea  about  this  period 
haunted  his  mind,  he  frequently  spoke  of  self-destruction ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  on  one  occasion,  with  a  view  of  carrying  his  threat  into  execu- 
tion, he  made  an  effort  to  purchase  some  laudanum.  Failing  in  this, 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  man  to  shoot  him ;  not  succeeding  in 
effecting  his  death  in  this  manner,  he  left  his  home  with  the  firm 
intention  of  drowning  liimself.  A  friend,  observing  his  deep  dejection, 
and  suspecting  from  his  conduct  and  conversation  that  Buranelli  was 
about  committing  an  act  of  violence  upon  himself,  had  the  good  sense 
and  humanity  to  keep  him  under  close  surveillance  until  he  could  be 
transferred  to  the  safe  custody  of  his  brother-in-law.  Shortly  after  this 
Buranelli  had  to  undergo  a  trifling  surgical  operation.  "  After  the 
operation,"  says  Dr.  Ballar,  "he  became  very  irritable  and  impatient, 
removing  the  lint,  and  tearing  away  whatever  dressings  were  applied 
to  the  wound.  Eventually  his  conduct  became  so  violent  and  his  temper 
so  ungovernable,  that  no  one  could  do  anything  with  him."  About 
this  time  clear,  positive,  and  unmistakeable  delusions  were  developed. 
He  firmly  and  stoutly  maintained  that  his  bed  was  constantly  swimming 
with  water.  He  repeatedly  asserted  this  to  be  the  fact,  with  all  the 
tenacity  usually  accompanying  the  delusive  ideas  of  the  insane.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  reason  or  laugh  him  out  of  his  absurdity.  Although 
he  saw  that  his  bed  was  dry — that  the  sheets  and  blankets  had  not  a 
drop  of  moisture  attached  to  them,  he  persisted  in  maintaining  that  he 
was  swimming  in  a  pool  of  water.  At  this  period  no  sane  man  ques- 
tioned Buranelli' s  insanity,  if  the  existence  of  symptoms  of  acute  melan- 
cholia, accompanied  by  a  positive  delusion,  at  all  established  the  presence 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Bailer,  who  attended  Buranelli,  and  who  performed 
the  trifling  operation  for  fistula,  was  extremely  kind  and  attentive 
to  him  during  his  illness.  Did  he  appreciate  this  kindness  and  speak 
of  Dr.  Bailer  as  a  sane  man  would  do  ?  Instead  of  entertaining  a 
grateful  recollection  of  the  skill  and  attention  of  his  physician,  he 
harboured  feelings  of  bitter  animosity  against  him,  and  entertained 
the  wildest  delusions  with  respect  to  his  conduct.  He  said  that 
he  had  treated  him  like  a  brute,  and  had  tried  to  poison  him.  So 
strongly  impressed  was  Buranelli  with  this  idea  of  poison,  that  he  care- 
fully concealed  the  medicine  Dr.  Bailer  ordered  for  him,  and  positively 
refused  to  take  it.  This  delusion  with  regard  to  Dr.  Bailer  continued 
to  influence  Buranelli' s  mind  up  to  the  time  of  the  murder,  as  would 
appear  from  the  following  entry  which  was  discovered  in  his  me- 
morandum book   after   his  committal : — "J  have  been   assassinated 
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hy  Dr.  Bailer,  of  Fenshurst,  of  Kent.  Open  my  flesli  after  I  am 
dead,  and  you  shall  certify  how  I  have  heen  treated.  Yes,  open  my 
lacerated  flesh,  and  you  tcill  he  astonished.  If  I  have  done  wrong , 
it  is  the  law  that  must  punish  me,  and  not  the  doctor,  nor  the 
'priest.'" 

Need  we  proceed  any  further  with  the  analysis  of  Buranelli's  history  p 
Have  we  not  advanced  sufficient  evidence  to  carry  conviction  to  every 
right-thinking,  humane,  and  enlightened  mind  ?  If  Buranelli  was  not 
insane,  what  was  his  state  of  mind  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  and 
what  terms  are  we  to  use  to  designate  it  ?  If  an  experienced  medical 
man  had  been  consulted  professionally  in  a  case  manifesting  such  symp-* 
toms,  and  a  question  arose  as  to  the  treatment  necessary  not  only  for 
the  cure  but  the  safety  of  the  patient,  what  course  of  procedure  would 
he  have  prescribed  ?  Here  was  a  man  whose  ideas  and  actions  had 
undergone  a  complete  change  as  the  result  of  a  great  shock  to  the 
nervous  system,  consequent  upon  the  severest  affliction  to  which  a 
human  being  can  be  exposed.  Associated  with  these  marked  alterations 
of  character  (alone  symptomatic  of  mental  disorder)  he  became  subject 
to  profound  mental  depression,  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to 
suicide.  Whilst  in  this  state  of  morbid  mind  delusions  arose,  one  having 
regard  to  himself,  and  the  other  referring  to  his  medical  attendant* 
Do  our  readers  for  one  moment  imagine  that  if  any  physician  con- 
versant with  this  phase  or  form  of  mental  derangement  and  braia 
disease  had  been  consulted  as  to  Buranelli's  condition  and  treatment,  he 
would  have  hesitated  for  a  single  instant  in  coming  to  a  decision  ? 
Certainly  not.  Without  any  doubt  he  would  have  said,  not  only  that 
the  mind  was  clearly  deranged,  but  that  the  patient,  in  consequence  of 
his  suicidal  propensity,  was  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  Would  any  medical 
gentleman  have  refused  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity  in  Buranelli's 
case,  if  he  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  step  ?  We  do 
not  think  he  would  for  a  moment  have  hesitated  in  complying  with  the 
request. 

After  his  admission  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  he  came  under  the 
<?ombined  observation  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Henry,  the  surgeon  and 
assistant-surgeon  to  that  institution ;  and  they  perceived  what  others 
had  the  sagacity  to  notice,  viz.,  palpable  mental  derangement,  with  clear 
and  unquestionable  delusions.  So  obvious  was  his  unhapp}^  state  of  mind 
whilst  under  treatment  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  that  the  nurses  fre- 
quently spoke  of  him  as  the  lunatic — the  insane  man.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Henry  gave  at 
the  trial,  or  the  facts  detailed  in  Mr.  Shaw's  able  statement.  To  that 
evidence  and  statement  we  particularly  call  the  earnest  attention  of  our 
readers.     Mr.  Shaw's  detail  of  facts  should  settle  the  question,  if  it 
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stood  alone  unsupported  by  other  evidence,  and  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
Buranelli's  insanity. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  address 
ourselves  specially  to  the  scientific  medico-legal  evidence  upon  which 
the  whole  case  hinged.  But  before  doing  so  we  would  refer  to  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  trial,  and  one  which  we  conceive,  in  a  great 
measure,  decided  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  :  we  allude  to  the 
unjustifiable  suppression  of  Mr,  Shaw's  evidence.  This  gentleman  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  Buranelli's  case.  He  had  often  seen 
him  and  observed  his  state,  and  was  in  a  position  to  give  valuable  and 
material  evidence  to  the  coui't.  Although  Mr.  Shaw  was  subpoenaed  by 
the  Crown,  was  under  subpoena  for  three  days,  and  was  present  dm'ing 
the  whole  of  the  trial,  he  was  not  called,  under  circumstances  which 
tinimpet-tongued  speak  for  themselves.  The  prosecutors  had  subpoenaed 
him  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  Buranelli's 
mind  was  opposed  to  that  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Henry  ;  but  when  on  a 
private  examination  conducted  whilst  he  was  in  court,  they  found  that 
he  was  convinced  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner's  insanity,  they  not 
merely  neglected,  but  refused  to  place  him  in  the  witness-box !  They 
were  urged  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  do  so,  but  absolutely  declined, 
alleging  the  technical  excuse  that  Jiis  name  was  not  on  tlie  hach  of  tlie 
Bill  of  Indictment !  Will  it  be  credited  that  the  names  of  the  medical 
witnesses,  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland,  and  Mr.  M'Murdo,  whom  the 
Crown  did  call,  because  it  suited  them  to  do  so,  were  also  not  on  tlie  hach 
of  tlie  Bill  of  Indictment  ?  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  serious  and  cen- 
surable omission  ?  For  what  purpose  was  Mr.  Shaw  served  with  a 
subpoena,  if  his  evidence  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  truth?  Does  not  this  look  like  a  wilful  siippressio  veri?  In  a 
case  like  the  one  we  are  considering,  where  human  life  was  at  stake, 
was  it  just  or  humane  to  withhold  his  testimony  from  the  jury  ?  In 
every  point  of  view,  it  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  Buranelli  was 
deprived  of  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Shaw's  valuable  evidence.  The  three 
medical  witnesses  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Crown  against  the 
prisoner,  and  consequently  in  opposition  to  the  plea  of  insanity,  were : 
Mr.  M'Murdo,  Dr.  T.  Mayo,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland. 

Mr.  M'Murdo's  evidence  is  not  material ;  he  confined  himself  to 
the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation.  He  alleges  that  he  saw 
no  insanity  in  the  prisoner  during  his  confinement  in  Newgate.  Drs. 
Mayo  and  Sutherland  also  visited  Buranelli,  in  order  to  ascertain  his 
state  of  mind,  and  on  the  day  preceding  the  trial  they  saw  and  examined 
him.  At  this  part  of  the  case  we  are  bound  to  pause.  How  often  do 
our  readers  imagine  these  physicians  saw  Buranelli,  and  for  what 
length  of  time  did  they  examine  him  ?    In  a  case  of  this  grave  import- 
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ance,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  an  acquittal  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  ;  in  a  case  where  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  was 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  medical  evidence,  one  would  have 
conceived  that,  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  he  would  have  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  and  most  searching  of  medical  scrutinies,  and  that  with 
this  object  in  view  repeated  visits  would  have  been  paid  to  him  by  those 
delegated  by  the  Crown  with  the  authority  of  testing  his  sanity  and 
responsibility.  In  civil  cases,  in  which  the  question  at  issue  is  one  of 
mere  mental  competency  to  manage  property,  the  medical  witness  is 
not  contented  without  instituting  several  carefully-executed  examina- 
tions of  the  party  alleged  to  be  of  unsound  mind.  Although  the  mental 
aberration  may  be  easily  perceived,  more  than  one  visit  is  generally 
paid  to  the  party,  so  important  is  it  considered,  even  in  these  compara- 
tively speaking  simple  cases  of  a  civil  character,  thoroughly  to  investigate 
the  state  of  the  mind.  It  is  manifestly  unsafe  and  palpably  unfair  to 
those  whose  capacity  is  made  the  subject  of  litigation,  to  restrict  the 
examination  to  one  interview.  If  such  a  careful  and  jealous  mode  of 
examination  is  indispensable  in  mere  civil  cases  a  fortiori,  how  impera- 
tively necessary  is  it  for  the  scientific  witness  in  cases  of  a  criminal 
character  to  investigate  fully,  carefully,  repeatedly,  and  at  great  length, 
the  state  of  mind  of  those  alleged  to  be  insane,  and  who  are  on  the  eve 
of  being  tried  for  the  commission  of  a  capital  crime  ?  Drs.  Mayo  and 
Sutherland  examined  Buranelli  only  on  oke  occasiois^ — viz.,  on  the 
day  preceding  his  trial,  a  period  of  nearly  three  months  after  the 
murder,  and  then  only  for  02^E  hour  and  a  half  !  Our  readers  will 
hardly  credit  this  statement,  but  the  fact  is  upon  record.  We  ask  those 
practically  acquainted  with  the  phenomenaof  insanity,  we  appeal  to  men  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  insane ;  we  put  it  to  those  accustomed  to  examine 
doubtful,  difficult,  and  obscure  cases  of  lunacy,  whether  they  would  in  a 
case  like  Buranelli' s  have  been  satisfied  with  one  examination,  and  that 
examination  of  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration  ?  Even  if  the  insanity 
of  this  unhappy  lunatic  had  been  self-evident,  we  maintain  that  no 
scientific  medical  witness  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  superficial 
investigation  of  the  case.  Supposing  insanity  to  be  feigned  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  punishment,  could  that  be  detected  in  one  examina- 
tion ?  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland,  on  visiting  a  prisoner  even  on  two 
or  three  consecutive  occasions,  might  find  him  apparently  in  a  paroxysm 
of  violent  mental  aberration  ;  but  on  a  third  visit  the  mask  may  be 
dropped,  and  the  case  be  obviously  one  of  feigned  disease.  If  we  are 
to  follow  the  example  set  to  us  by  these  physicians,  great  criminals 
may  easily  escape  the  hand  of  justice,  and  persons  decidedly  insane  and 
irresponsible  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner.  There  are  cases  of  insanity, — of  undoubted  lunacy, — of  dangerous 
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mental  derangement,  that  we  would  defy  even  experienced  men  to  detect 
even  in  three  or  four  carefully-executed  examinations.  We  have  known 
persons  of  whose  insanity  there  could  be  no  doubt,  set  for  a  consi- 
derable time  at  defiance  men  of  great  skill  and  intelligence.  This 
disease,  particularly  in  some  of  its  more  subtle  forms,  cannot  be  dis- 
covered as  easily  as  many  are  led  to  conceive  by  what  they  find  recorded 
in  books.  Delusions  do  not  always  manifest  themselves  even  when  the 
chord  is  touched.  Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  often  designedly 
concealed,  with  the  view  to  sacrifice  of  life.  Then  how  jealous  we  should 
be  in  our  examination  of  these  difficult  cases  !  what  caution  is  neces- 
sary before  pronouncing  an  opinion !  how  carefully  we  should  tread 
upon  such  dangerous  ground ! 

We  again  record  it  as  our  deliberately -formed  opinion,  and  we  do  so 
as  a  grave  caution  for  the  future,  that  Buranelli  ought  never  to  have 
been  executed  upon  the  evidence  of  two  physicians  who  had  only  sub- 
jected him  to  one  visit  of  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration,  and  that  visit 
occurring  hut  one  day  hefore  his  trial! 

Having  made  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  medico-legal  evidence  of  Dr.  Mayo,  who  was  the  first 
scientific  witness  called.  It  will  be  perceived  by  his  testimony  that 
he  entirely  repudiated  the  idea  of  Buranelli  ever  having  had  what  he 
termed  an  insane  delusion. 

"  It  was  not,"  says  Dr.  Mayo, "  in  my  eye  strictly  an  insane  delusion,^^ 
That  is,  Buranelli's  repeated  assertion  that  there  was  a  "  slight  drib- 
bling of  serous  fluid  from  an  old  wound/'  his  firm  belief  in  the  idea 
that  his  "bed  swam  with  water,"  were  not  properly,  in  Dr.  Mayo's 
estimation,  insane  delusions.  What  does  Dr.  Mayo  mean  by  the  term 
"  insane  delusion  ?"  Surely  there  cannot  be  a  sane  delusion  ?  A  delu- 
sion, in  the  right  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  pathological  result. 
We  are  aware  that  the  phrases  "  delusion,"  "illusion,"  and  "halluci- 
nation," are  used  by  some  medical  men  loosely  and  imphilosophi- 
cally.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  It  is  as  absurd  to  talk  of 
a  "  sane  delusion,"  a  "healthy  illusion  and  hallucination,"  as  to  speak 
of  healthy  bronchitis,  healthy  indigestion,  healthy  cough.  "  Sane  delu- 
sions" and  "healthy  illusions"  are  pure  phantoms  of  the  imagina- 
tion, conveying  no  accurate  or  scientific  idea  to  the  mind.  A  man  cannot 
be  sane  and  insane  at  the  same  time.  If  a  delusion  exists,  if  a  person 
believes  something  absurd  and  extravagant  to  exist  which  has  no  ex- 
istence apart  from  himself,  the  idea  being  palpably  a  creation  of  his 
diseased  imagination,  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  insane  and  of 
unsound  mind.  If  a  man's  senses  deceive  him,  if  he  arrives  at  erro- 
neous conclusions,  if  his  mode  of  ratiocination  from  acknowledged  pre- 
mises is  absurd,  and  even  extravagantly  outrageous   and  illogical,  he 
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cannot  properly  be  said  to  labour  under  "  sane  delusions."  The  basis 
of  an  insane  delusion,  says  Dr.  Mayo,  is  "  false  perception."  There 
are  many  false  perceptions  that  cannot  properly  be  designated  as  delu- 
sions. If  all  persons  whose  perceptions  are  false  are  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  insane,  where  should  we  find  the  asylums  in  which  to 
confine  them  ?  Buranelli  was  under  a  clear  delusion  when  he  main- 
tained that  his  "  bed  was  swimming  with  water,"  there  not  being  the 
slightest  fact  to  warrant  such  an  impression.  But,  says  Dr.  Mayo, 
there  were  circumstances  that  justified  the  idea, — viz.,  "the  slight 
dribbling  from  the  wound."  Now,  unfortunately  for  Dr.  Mayo's 
theory,  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  any  dribbling  from  the  wound. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Henry,  gentlemen  of  great  veracity,  of  high  honour 
and  integrity,  and  both  competent  to  the  right  exercise  of  their  senses, 
closely  and  minutely  examined  Buranelli' s  surgical  state,  and  they 
affirm  that  there  was  no  dribbling  of  the  kind  described  by  Dr.  Mayo, 
and  that  the  notion  that  Buranelli  entertained  about  the  "  bed  swim- 
ming with  water"  was  an  entire  creation  of  his  distempered  fancy. 
But  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  assume  that  Dr.  Mayo  was 
correct  in  his  physical  view  of  Buranelli' s  condition,  and  that  there  really 
existed  a  small  wound  from  which  a  little  fluid  exuded,  what  does 
it  prove  ?  Buranelli' s  sanity  and  mental  soundness  ?  Certainly  not. 
If  a  man  has  a  slight  sore  on  the  foot,  and  he  allows  his  mind  to 
morbidly  dwell  upon  the  fact  until  he  firmly  believes  that  his  leg 
and  body  are  in  a  state  of  mortification,  and  that  death  must  in- 
evitably ensue  as  the  result  of  his  physical  malady,  if  no  argument 
can  convince  him  of  the  absurdity  of  his  ideas,  and  he  acts  under 
the  influence  of  this  impression,  surely  no  right-thinking  person 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  pronouncing  the  mind  not  only  un- 
sound, but  under  the  dominion  of  positive  and  clearly-manifested  de- 
lusions ?  And  if  in  such  a  case  the  patient  attributed  his  physical 
state,  not  to  the  operation  of  natural,  internal,  and  external  agents,  but 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  a  physician  who  had  treated  him  with  great 
skill  and  invariable  kindness  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this  insane  belief, 
he  harboured  the  idea  of  destroying  the  life  of  his  benefactor,  what 
conclusion  would  be  inevitable  in  the  event  of  the  question  of  sanity 
and  responsibility  being  raised  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  Hfe  of  the 
culprit  depended  upon  the  issue  ? 

Such  was  Buranelli' s  case,  as  we  shall  presently  demonstrate.  But 
to  proceed  with  our  analysis  of  Dr.  Mayo's  evidence.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  in  numerous  cases  of  insanity,  the  delusions,  when  they  exist, 
may  be  traced  to  actual  facts  and  circumstances.  Insanity  often  ex- 
hibits itself  in  a  morbid  exaggeration  or  perversion  of  facts.  Dr. 
Mayo  would  deny  any  impression,  however  extravagant  and  absurd, 
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to  be  delusive  and  symptomatic  of  insanity,  that  was  justified  by  posi- 
tive physical  or  moral  conditions.  This  is  a  serious  and  grave  error. 
Dr.  Wood,  when  referring  to  this  point,  in  a  sensible  letter  published 
in  a  contemporary,  observes : — 

''  A  wrong  impression  may,  assuredly,  be  the  result  of  an  unsound  state  of 
mind,  whether  it  has  some  trifling  foundation,  or  is  without  any  ground  whatever. 
Mental  unsoundness  is  not  a  positive  quantity  which  can  be  demonstrated ;  it  is  a 
comparative  condition  which  can  only  be  determined  by  obsei-vation,  aided  by  the 
weight  of  evidence,  which  often  requires  to  be  very  nicely  balanced;  and  if  we  per- 
sist in  setting  up  a  fanciful  standard  by  which  to  judge  all  cases,  we  shall  always 
see  the  same  conflicting  testimony  offered  by  medical  witnesses  which  has  brought 
80  much  discredit  upon  all  professional  evidence."* 

If  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  "wrong  impressions"  delusive 
ideas,  then  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  right  view  of  the  matter.  If  we 
adopt  Dr.  Mayo's  test  of  delusion  and  insanity,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
ignore  many  cases  of  positive  and  dangerous  mental  derangement.  As 
we  should  regret  to  convey  a  false  impression  of  Dr.  Mayo's  evidence 
on  this  important  point,  we  prefer  quoting  his  own  words : — 

"  Q.  If  a  man  fancied  that  he  passed  water  in  enormous  quantities,  and  that  his 
bed  w^as  swamped,  and  if  it  was  proved  that  he  did  not  do  it,  and  he  was  shown 
that  the  sheets  were  not  wet,  would  not  the  two  specifics  for  your  delusion  exist  ? — 
A.  I  have  already  explained  that  there  is  a  form  set  apart,  called  hypochondriasis, 
which  begins  with  certain  grounds  ;  noio  the  false  perception,  which  is  a  real  delu- 
sion, has  no  grounds;  but  the  hypochondriac  starts  upon  perhaps  most  trivial 
grounds,  and  the  molehill  grows  into  the  mountain,  and  the  expression  of  swamping 
perhaps  takes  place  :  that  is  a  totally  diflferent  thing  from  what  I  mean  by  a  de- 
lusion." 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  it  was  evidently  the  object  of 
Dr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Sutherland  to  lead  the  jury  to  believe  that 
Buranelli,  according  to  the  received  acceptation  of  the  term,  suffered 
from  liypochondriasis,  and  not  insanity ;  that  his  delusions  about  his 
bed,  &c.,  were  only  exaggerations  of  physical  disease,  merely  illustra- 
tions of  acute  morbid  nervous  sensibility,  leaving  his  mental  faculties 
unimpaired.  Grave  and  fatal  mistake  !  We  maintain  that  there  were 
none  of  the  well-known  and  generally-recognised  symptoms  of  hypo- 
chondriasis about  the  case.  If  there  were  in  the  early  period  of 
Buranelli' s  strange  and  eventful  history  facts  to  justify  such  a  dia- 
gnosis, who  endowed  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland  with  the  ability  to 
trace  the  boundary  line  between  hypochondriasis  and  insanity  ?  Does 
not  the  one  state  often  almost  imperceptibly  merge  and  blend  into  the 
other  ?  And  if  there  had  existed  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to 
the  question  whether  the  line  of  demarcation  had  not  been  over- 
stepped, the  unhappy  prisoner  should  undoubtedly  have  had  the  benefit 
of  it. 

Dr.  Mayo  was  compelled  to  admit,  in  answer  to  a  question, "  whether 
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liypoclionclriasis  did  not  occasionally  merge  into  insanity?"  that  such 
was  the  fact ;  but  he  adds,  when  pressed  upon  the  point  as  to  the 
blending  of  hypochondriasis  with  insanity,  that  there  existed  an 
^^  immense  difficulty  in  draioing  lines.'*''  How  was  it,  then,  that  with 
an  apparently  right  appreciation  of  the  "  immense  difficulty  in  drawing 
lines,"  he  had  the  courage — shall  we  say  rashness? — to  make  the 
effort,  and  that,  too,  in  a  case  where  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  rested 
upon  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  in  a  series  of  communications  addressed  to  the 
"Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  has  with  much  acuteness  and  ability 
criticised  the  medical  evidence  of  Dr.  Mayo.  We  quote  the  following 
passage  in  confirmation  of  our  view  of  the  matter : — 

"  Dr.  Mayo  affirmed  that,  in  the  conversation  he  had  with  the  prisoner,  he  saw 
no  symptom  of  aberration  whatever,  and  then  proceeded  to  observe :  '  I  should 
conceive,  considering  the  nature  of  the  delusion — which  was  not  in  my  eye  strictly 
an  insane  delusion,  considering  the  extreme  excitability  and  the  sensitive  state  of 
his  mind,  that  all  his  peculiarities  might  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  any- 
thing more  than  hypochondriasis.' 

*' This  phrase,  *  might  be  accounted  for,'  appearing  very  indecisive,  the  Court 
repeated  the  answer,  substituting  would  he  for  might  he  accounted  for ;  but  Dr. 
Mayo  appeared  to  feel  that  this  mode  of  putting  his  opinion  was  too  strong,  and 
reiterated :  '  All  the  symptoms  that  looked  like  insanity  might  be  accounted  for  by 
that'  (hypochondriasis) .  A  little  later  on,  however,  with  diminishing  caution,  he 
proceeds  to  say :  Hypochondriacs  '  more  frequently  exaggerate  a  symptom,  and 
I  imagine  that  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance;  they  may  generally  be  traced  to 
some  trifling  foundation.  I  certainly  do  not  consider  that  persons  exaggerating  in 
that  way  can  be  at  all  properly  classed  with  those  of  unsound  mind;'  and  then  he 
adds,  '  you  would  extend  a  very  dangerous  excuse  if  you  did. ' 

"  Next,  in  cross-examination.  Dr.  Mayo  still  insisting  that  the  prisoner  only  ex- 
aggerated an  actual  symptom,  although  it  had  been  sworn  that  there  was  no  real 
foundation  whatever  for  the  idea  that  possessed  his  mind,  is  therefore  asked,  '  Then 
you  would  consider  that  a  man  who  said  his  bed  was  swamped,  although  it  was 
repeatedly  shown  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  of  any  kind  in  his  bed,  and 
that  delusion  being  still  persevered  in,  day  after  day,  was  not  under  delusion?' — 
and  to  this  he  feels  obliged  to  reply,  *  It  would  be  a  very  strong  case,  I  admit;  there 
is  no  question  about  it. ' 

"  Again,  however.  Dr.  Mayo  repeats  that  Buranelli  had  no  delusion,  properly 
so  called,  and  gives  the  following  reason  for  his  opinion  : — *  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  there  is  a  form  set  apart,  called  hypochondriasis,  which  begins  with 
certain  grounds  :  now  a  false  perception,  which  is  a  real  delusion,  has  no  ground  ; 
but  the  hypochondriac  starts  upon,  perhaps,  most  trivial  ground,  and  the  molehill 
grows  into  a  mountain,  and  the  expi'ession  of  *  swamping'  perhaps  takes  place ; 
that  is  a  totally  distinct  thing  from  what  I  mean  by  delusion.' 

"  '  A  real  delusion  has  no  ground.'  Surely  this  assertion  is  incorrect.  I  am 
assured  that,  on  the  contrary,  most  delusions  are  exaggerations  of  actual  circum- 
stances, and  not  wholly  new  creations  of  the  mind ;  although  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  can  always  penetrate  into  the  lunatic's  brain,  and  ascertain  what  those  circum- 
stances have  been,  A  casual  look  of  a  passer-by  is  exaggerated  into  studied  and 
systematic  insults  ;  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  a  friend  is  magnified  into  bound- 
less cruelty  and  oppression  ;  a  trifling  departure  from  strict  morality  is  augmented 
into  unheard-of  wickedness  and  crime,  and  each  of  these  delusions  has  commenced 
in  a  'molehill,'  and  grown  into  a  'mountain.'  Often,  too,  we  may  not  learn  what 
it  is  that  set  the  patient's  imagination  at  work  until  after  his  recovery  he  tells  us 
of  some  chance  event  that  we  had  quite  forgotten. 

"Lastly,  the  witness  is  asked  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood  and 
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the  seclusion  the  prisoner  had  undergone,  in  quieting  his  mind  and  restoring  it  to 
a  healthy  state — the  object  having  been  to  show  that  Buranelli  might  have  been 
insane  when  he  committed  the  murder  three  months  before,  although  Dr.  Mayo 
could  not  detect  insanity  when  he  visited  the  prisoner  a  few  hours  before  the  trial. 
The  replies  are  very  remarkable  :  '  The  prisoner  has  the  constitution  not  of  our 
clime  :  he  has  the  Italian  pulse,  but  a  very  small  one,  and  a  nervous  constitution  ; 
and  I  should  very  much  doubt  whether  bleeding  would  suit  him  under  any  circum- 
stances, at  least  they  must  be  very  extraordinary  circumstances.  I  carefully  felt 
his  pulse.' 

*'  Is  this  what  Dr.  Mayo  means  by  '  philosophical  empiricism  ?'  It  seems  hardly 
possible  to  study  this  medical  evidence  without  fearing  that  Buranelli  was  sacrificed 
to  a  love  of  terms  and  an  assumption  of  exact  discrimination  such  as  no  human 
being  possesses. 

"  The  key  to  Dr.  Mayo's  evidence  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  recently  published  lectures.  The  medical  witness  is  summoned  in 
courts  of  justice  'in  order  to  enable  the  judge  and  jury  to  arrive  at  certain  practical 
conclusions,  by  virtue  of  his  applying  certain  terms  to  which,  as  we  have  observed, 
a  given  meaning  has  been  annexed,  or  negativing  their  application  to  the  person 
under  trial  or  examination,  according  as  the  matter  be  civil  or  criminal. '  The 
terms  to  be  applied  here  apparently  were  hypochondriasis  and  insanity,  the  one 
having  responsibility  attached  to  it,  the  other  irresponsibiUty ;  and  accordingly, 
*  philosophical  empiricism,'  and  as  Dr.  Mayo  elsewhere  expresses  it,  'adventurous 
speculations,'  duly  enabled  him  to  reconcile  inconsistencies  and  to  enunciate  exact 
laws  to  the  jury  where  in  the  very  nature  of  things  exactness  is  impossible. 

"  Dr.  Mayo's  evidence  in  this  case  seems  to  me  irreconcilable  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  his  'Lectures.'  He  there  argues  strongly  against  the  plea  of  what  is 
called  moral  insanity,  and  affirms  that  '  the  true  criterion  of  irresponsibility  is 
where  the  insanity  involves  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  perversion;'  and  he  speaks 
further  of  '  the  mischievous  neglect  of  the  intellectual  criterion'  in  such  cases.  How 
Dr.  Mayo  can  resist  the  evidence  of  '  intellectual  perversion'  in  Buranelli  is  amaz- 
ing. Delusion  the  most  extreme,  involving  not  merely  himself,  but  the  perpetual 
wetness  of  the  bed  in  which  he  lay ;  his  whole  acts  regulated  by  that  intellectual 
delusion;  his  journey  to  London  to  get  cured  of  it;  his  contemplated  journey  to 
Paris  because  the  doctors  here  could  give  him  no  relief;  his  letters  written  just 
before  the  murderous  act,  breathing  vengeance  against  the  supposed  author  of  his 
delusion ;  and  a  dulness  and  stupidity  of  intellect  so  extreme  that  in  the  letter  I 
addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  long  before  there  was  any  one  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
insanity,  I  thus  expressed  myself :  'lean  conscientiously  say  that  such  was  my 
opinion  of  his  mental  capacit)',  and  so  greatly  did  his  powers  of  judgment  appear  to 
be  impaired  by  his  delusion,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  I  have  employed 
him,  even  in  the  most  trifling  business  of  every-day  life.' 

"  I  stated  distinctly  on  the  trial  that,  during  the  four  months  he  was  under  my 
observation  before  the  murder,  '  I  could  never  get  an  intelligible  account  from  him' 
— '  his  mind  seemed  incapable  of  connecting  his  ideas  together;'  and  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion  was  borne  out  by  all  the  other  witnesses." 

Having  directed  attention  to  the  weak  points  in  tlie  evidence  of  the 
first  scientific  witness,  Dr.  Mayo,  and,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  having 
established  that,  upon  such  evidence,  Buranelli  ought  not  to  have 
been  hanged,  we  proceed  to  the  ungracious  task  of  subjecting  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Sutherland  to  the  critical  ordeal.  We  sincerely  regret 
to  find  Dr.  Sutherland  following  closely  in  Dr.  Maj^o's  wake,  and  doing 
his  utmost  to  excel  him  in  the  extravagance  of  his  medico-legal  opinions. 
It  is  evident  that  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland  had  carefully  compared 
notes  before  going  into  court,  and  that  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  was 
conversant  with  the  ijature  of  the  evidence  they  were  prepared  to  give. 
Dr.  Sutherland's  testimony  was,  in  its  most  material  parts,  a  mere 
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echo  of  Dr.  Mayo's  metaphysical  flights  of  fancy ;  for  he  not  only  adliered 
■with  great  tenacity  to  the  theory  of  h3^pochonclriasis  propounded  hy 
the  former  witness,  and  out-Heroded  Herod  by  rashly  attempting  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  i/lusion  of  hypochondriasis  and  the 
<?alusion  of  insanity,  but  also  enunciated  a  new  and  startling  hy- 
pothesis respecting  the  nature  and  seat  of  hypochondriasis.  Dr. 
Sutherland  was  asked  the  following  questions  : — ■ 

Q.  Where  is  the  seat  of  hypochondriasis  ?  A.  In  the  nervous 
system. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  the  mind  ?  A.  It  is  seated  generally  in  the  stomach  ; 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  conveying  false  notices 
generally  through  the  system  to  the  brain. 

Q.  May  not  hypochondriasis  proceed  to  mental  disease  ?     A.  Yes. 

In  the  first  answer  Dr.  Sutherland  points  to  the  nervous  system  as 
the  seat  of  hypochondriasis ;  but  he  appears  subsequently  to  have 
imbibed  more  enlarged  views  of  the  locality  ojf  the  affection,  and  refers 
the  disease  to  the  stomach,  asserting  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  gastric 
nerves  conveying  false  notices  to  the  brain !  Strange  pathology  ! 
Still  stranger  physiology  !  According  to  these  novel  views  it  would 
appear,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Shaw,  "  That  the  stomach,  besides  the 
power  of  digestion,  has  an  office  like  that  of  the  sensorium,  viz.,  a 
power  of  judgment  and  comparison,  and  of  forming  either  correct  or 
erroneous  impressions,  independently  of  the  brain — a  function  which  no 
physiologist  of  past  or  present  times  has  ever  before  attributed  to  it." 
Dr.  Sutherland  is  subsequently  asked  the  subjoined  interrogatories : 

Q.  If  you  find  in  combination  with  hypochondriasis  suicidal  notions 
and  tendencies,  and  c/eneral  depression  and  melancholy,  would  you  not 
consider  that  evidence  of  a  mind  not  sound  ?  A.  It  would  go  a  long 
way  to  constitute  mental  unsoundness. 

Q.  What  would  it  require  ?     A.  Deltjstok. 

It  would  appear  from  this  answer  that  Dr.  Sutherland  considers  delu- 
sion to  be  the  test  of  insanity ;  for  he  maintains  that  hypochondriasis, 
combined  ivith  a  suicidal  tendency,  and  associated  with  general  depression 
nnd  melancholy,  are  no  evidences  of  mental  unsoundness  unless  delusion 
he  present!  Dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine!  We  much  question 
whether  Dr.  Sutherland  will  find  a  single  British,  American,  German, 
or  French  psychologist  who  will  agree  with  him  in  this  opinion.  Sm-ely 
Dr.  Sutherland  must  often  have  seen  acute  and  dangerous  cases  of 
insanity  and  mental  unsoundness  unassociated  with  any  form  of 
delusive  impression  ?  Everyone  practically  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  insanity,  and  experienced  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
will  easily  call  to  mind  instances  of  insanity  in  which  no  delusion 
could   be    detected  :  acute  suicidal  melancholia  often    exists  without 
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the  shadow  of  a  delusion.  In  these  cases  of  mental  depression 
suicide  is  often  committed.  But  this  is  not  the  only  novel  view  of 
insanity  propounded  by  Dr.  Sutherland  in  the  course  of  his  evidence. 
It  would  appear  that  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  insanity  unless  the 
actions  alleged  to  be  symptomatic  of  mental  derangement  are  motive' 
less  in  their  origin.  "  The  acts  I  have  heard  of,"  says  Dr.  Sutherland 
in  reply  to  a  question  respecting  the  prisoner's  alleged  insane  conduct, 
"  I  do  not  consider  to  be  motiveless,  and  theeefoee  the  result  of 
insamtyy  Does  he  believe  that  the  insane  always  act  without  motive  ? 
Persons  confined  as  lunatics, — undoubtedly  insane,  manifestly  of 
unsound  mind, — often  act  under  the  influence  of  the  same  feelings, 
motives,  and  passions  that  are  known  to  affect  the  actions  of  sane, 
rational,  and  healthy  minds ;  and  they  act  too  with  a  degree  of  self- 
possession,  cunning,  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance  that  would  do  credit 
to  men  of  strong  intellect  and  great  intelligence.  But  the  salient 
point  in  Dr.  Sutherland's  evidence  is  embodied  in  his  hazardous 
attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  "  x'Zlusions  the  result  of 
hypochondriasis,"  and  the  "delusions  the  effect  of  insanity." 

In  reply  to  the  question — Was  not  Buranelli  under  the  influence  of  a 
Jelusion  when  he  persisted  in  asserting  that  his  bed  swam  with  water, 
after  he  was  repeatedly  assured  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  idea  ?  Dr.  Sutherland  said,  "  No,  he  was  not ;"  and 
when  asked  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  impression  on  Buranelli' s 
mind,  he  rejoined,  that  it  was  "  an  e71usion  of  hypochondriasis,  and  not  a 
delusion  of  insanity."  Injustice  to  Dr.  Sutherland  we  are  bound  to 
confess  that  the  term  illusion  is  often  used  by  eminent  authorities  to 
characterise  the  impressions  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  external  agents. 
Illusions  and  hallucinations  are  considered  to  be  rather  psycho-sensorial, 
or  as  purely  psychical  in  their  origin  ;  the  former,  according  to  Baillarger 
who  makes  the  division,  being  the  result  of  a  double  action  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  senses,  and  the  latter  arising  from  the  involuntary  exercise  of 
the  memory  and  the  imagination.  A  psycho-sensorial  hallucination,  or 
illusion,  is  defined  by  Baillarger  to  be  a  sensorial  perception  independent 
of  all  external  excitations  of  the  sensuous  organs.  Psychical  hallu- 
cinations are  perceptions  purely  intellectual.  "The  illusions,"  says 
Briere  de  Boismont,  "  which  occur  in  a  healthy  condition,  are  corrected 
by  reason."  This  eminent  authority  subsequently  admits  that  "illu- 
sions, as  well  as  hallucinations,  have  their  seat  in  the  brain."  He  again 
observes  that  "  illusions  in  sane  persons  are  corrected  hy  observation 
and  judgment,  and  have  besides  no  influence  upon  their  general  con^ 
duct.'''  What  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland  term  "sane  illusions" 
and  "healthy  hallucinations,"  we  should  designate  as  mere  errors 
or    deceptions    of  sense.      As   long    as    the    judgment    retains    the 
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power  of  correcting  the  false  impressions  made  througK  the  sensuous 
organs  upon  the  brain,  the  notices  thus  conveyed  to  the  mind  cannot, 
in  scientific  phraseology,  he  called  either  "illusions,"  "  delusions,"  or 
"hallucinations;"  hut  they  become  so  when  they  are  extravagant  and 
unreasonable  in  their  character,  and  the  judgment  ceases  to  operate  m 
rectifying  the  false  ideas,  and  the  conduct  of  the  individual  is  evidently 
influenced  by  them.  This  we  feel  assured  to  be  the  only  safe  principle 
to  guide  ns  in  the  use  of  these  important  medical  terms,  particularly 
when  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  judicature.  It  is  an  abuse  of 
language  to  call  the  incidental  and  transient  deceptions  of  any  of  the 
senses,  either  illusions,  delusions,  or  hallucinations,  or  symptoms  of 
insanity. 

Esquirol  says,  "  Illusions  are  not  rare  in  a  state  of  health,  hut  treason 
dissijmtes  them.  A  square  tower,  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  round ; 
but  if  we  approach  it,  the  error  is  rectified.  When  we  travel  among 
the  mountains,  we  often  take  them  for  clouds.  Attention  corrects  this 
error.  To  one  in  a  boat  the  shore  appears  to  move.  Eeflection  imme- 
diately corrects  this  illusion.  Hypocliondriacs  have  illusions  ichich 
spinng  from  internal  sensations.  These  persons  deceive  themselves,  and 
have  illusions  respecting  the  intensity  of  their  sensations  and  the  danger 
of  losing  their  life;  hut  they  never  attrihute  their  misfortunes  to  causes 
that  are  repugnant  to  reason.  They  always  exercise  sound  reason, 
unless  Lypemania  {inelanchohj)  is  complicated  ivith  hypochondriasis.''' 
If  this  great  man  had  seen  Buranelli,  could  he  have  given  a  more 
accurate  description  of  his  case  than  that  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  preceding  quotation  ?  Did  not  Buranelli  attribute  his  mis- 
fortunes "to  causes  repugnant  to  reason,"  when  he  stoutly  maintained 
in  opposition  to  repeated  attempts  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  his  im- 
pression, that  his  "  bed  swam  with  water  ?"  Again,  when  he  persisted 
in  asserting  that  his  kind  physician,  Dr.  Bailer,  had  endeavoured  to 
poison,  and  in  fact  had  murdered  him,  and  v/as  the  origin  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  did  he  not,  in  the  words  of  Esquirol,  trace  his  imagined 
ailment  "  to  causes  repugnant  to  reason  ?"  There  was  no  foundation  for 
his  delusion  respecting  the  bed,  and  there  was  not  the  most  remote 
justification  for  his  delusive  impressions  respecting  Dr.  Bailer.  Ad- 
mitting this,  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  denied,  then  Buranelli, 
according  to  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  Esquirol,  was  unequivocally 
insane.  If  Dr.  Sutherland  rightly  described  the  case  of  Buranelli  as 
one  of  hypochondriasis,  was  not  melancholy  complicated  with  it,  and 
did  he  "exercise  sound  reason?"  There  can  only  be  one  answer  to 
these  questions.  Buranelli's  case  was,  indisputably,  one  of  suicidal 
melancholia  with  delusions.  It  was  also  apparent  to  all  who  had  an}^- 
thing  to  do  with  him,  that  he  was  totally  incompetent  to  the  "  exercise 
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of  sound  reason"  on  any  matter  connected  with  the  state  of  his  physical 
health,  or  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  him.  Adopting 
as  our  standard  Esquirol's  view  of  the  point  in  dispute,  Dr.  Sutherland 
committed  a  grave  error  when  he  termed  Buranelli's  impressions  the 
"*71usions  of  hypochondriasis,"  instead  of  the  "  6?elusions  of  insanity;" 
for,  according  to  the  great  French  authority,  tliese  apparently  false 
impressions  of  the  senses,  conimonh/  called  '■'■illusions,^''  cease  to  he  suck 
"  tvhe7i  they  are  associated  with  melancholia,  and  sound  reason  ceases  to 
exercise  its  influence  over  the  patient,^''  But  apart  entirely  from  a 
psychological  consideration  of  the  point,  we  affirm  that  no  medico-legal 
witness  is  justified  in  attempting  to  draw  such  refined  and  subtle  dis- 
tinctions, when  giving  evidence  in  cases  of  criminal  insanity.  In  a 
court  of  justice  the  terms  "illusion"  and  "delusion"  should  always  be 
used  synonymously,  and  the  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  not  to 
mislead  and  confuse  the  jury  by  the  use  of  pedantic  phraseolog}^  or 
by  attempting  to  draw,  whilst  in  the  witness  box,  precise  psychological 
distinctions  between  words  conveying  a  recognised  popular  significa- 
tion. We  think  Dr.  Sutherland  is  fairly  open  to  criticism  on  this  point. 
For  illustration,  he  was  asked  the  following  questions : — 

Q.  Is  not  the  idea  of  the  bed  being  swamped  with  water  a  de- 
lusion  ?     A.  An  zYlusion. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ?     A.  An  ?71usion  is  objective. 

Q.  Is  a  ^/elusion  subjective  ?  A.  It  may  be,  but  the  judgment 
must  be  involved. 

In  addressing  students  from  the  academic  chair,  the  terms  "o&- 
jective  illusions"  and  ^^ subjective  delusions"  may  be  admissible  and 
in  good  taste ;  but  they  are  entirely  out  of  character  and  un- 
justifiable in  a  court  of  justice.  Apart  altogether  from  this  view  of 
the  matter,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Sutherland  if  z'/lusions  as  well  as  delu- 
sions, using  these  terms  to  describe  symptoms  of  insanity,  are  not 
often  "subjective"  as  well  as  "objective"  in  their  origin?  How  often 
do  we  see  cases  of  palpable  insanity  arising  from  what  Dr.  Sutherland 
designates  as  "objective"  influences,  or  causes  affecting  the  organism, 
deranging  the  general  health  and  brain,  and  disordering  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  mind  ? 

Having  freely  criticised  the  evidence  of  the  two  principal  physicianss 
who  appeared  as  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  w^e  consider  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the  important  question 
whether,  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those  previously  detailed, 
professional  and  scientific  men  are  justified  at  all  in  giving  evidence;  whe- 
ther by  so  doing  they  are  not  arrogating  to  themselves  an  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  sagacity  in  detecting  its  delicate 
aberrations,  unattainable  by  finite  intelligences.  Was  not  the  position  of 
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the  medical  witnesses  who  opposed  the  plea  of  insanity  in  the  case  of 
Buranelli,  after  a  grave  question  had  been  raised  as  to  his  state  of  mind, 
a  very  questionable,  if  not  a  false  and  dangerous  one  ?  It  may  be  urged 
that  evidence  of  this  character  is  often  admitted  in  our  courts  of  law  in 
civil  cases.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  A  medical  expert  may  speak 
with  some  confidence  upon  questions  of  disputed  testamentary  capacity, 
basing  his  opinion  upon  facts  deposed  to  by  others.  If  he  draws  a 
wrong  conclusion  from  acknowledged  data,  the  mischief  that  ensues  is 
not  great  or  necessarily  irremediable ;  but  in  a  criminal  case,  when  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  is  dependent  upon  the  medical  testimony,  when  an 
unguardedly-expressed  opinion,  a  false  conclusion,  an  erroneous  inference, 
may  consign  a  person  but  ill-prepared  to  meet  his  God  to  a  painful  and 
humiliating  death,  how  frightfully  hazardous  and  fearfuUyperilous — how 
awfully  responsible  is  the  position  of  the  medical  witness !  How  can 
he,  without  being  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  Deity,  speak  authori- 
tatively and  positively  as  to  the  state  of  mind  alleged  to  have  existed 
some  months  previously,  of  which  he  could  have  no  personal  or  practical 
knowledge  ?  The  witness  who  by  his  evidence  sicpporls,  under  the 
circumstances  assumed,  the  plea  of  insanity,  is  in  an  essentially  different 
position.  If  a  prima  facie  case  of  mental  derangement  be  established 
in  favour  of  an  accused  person,  the  testimony  of  a  scientific  expert, 
although  necessarily  speculative,  is  legitimate  and  admissible.  His 
object  is  to  save  human  life,  by  affording  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt  that  may  have  been  raised  as  to  his  sanity  and  responsibility 
when  the  overt  act  of  crime  was  committed.  The  witness  may,  with 
the  best  intentions,  come  to  a  rash  and  unjustifiable  conclusion,  and  if 
such  should  be  the  case,  no  serious  injury  to  society  ensues  if,  as  the 
result  of  his  evidence,  a  fellow-creature  is  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  public  executioner.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  a  criminal  case  a 
medical  witness  incautiously  or  inadvertently  gives  a  wrong  opinion, 
a  monstrous  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty  maybe  perpetrated,  ybr  which 
there  can  he  no  remedy.  A  scientific  witness  has  no  right,  if  called 
npon,  to  give  such  evidence,  from  the  conviction  that  he  cannot  do  so 
without  recklessly  trifling  with  human  life.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the 
power  of  any  human  being,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  experience, 
the  amount  of  his  acquirements,  and  the  degree  of  his  sagacity,  to  de- 
pose to  the  sanity  of  a  person  under  circumstances  similar  to  that  of 
Buranelli' s,  without  having  had  an  opportunity,  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  alleged  criminal  act,  of  testing  his  mind.  If  there  had 
existed  no  facts  in  connexion  with  the  case  to  excite  suspicion  or  raise 
a  doubt  of  his  sanity,  the  medical  witness  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
guilty  of  an  act  of  bold  presumption  if  he  were  to  swear  that  any  man 
who  committed  a  crime  some  months  previously  was  mentally  sound 
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and  responsible  at  the  moment.  When  we  consider  how  suddenly 
symptoms  of  homicidal  insanity  develop  themselves,  how  transient  and 
evanescent  these  attacks  are,  that  a  man  may  be  wildly  delirious  and 
irresponsible  in  the  morning,  and  sane,  rational,  and  responsible  in  the 
afternoon,  how  can  a  medical  witness  speak  with  satisfaction  on  the 
subject  ?  If  we  were  asked,  if  Rush  and  the  Mannings  were  of  perfectly 
sane  mind  when  they  committed  the  brutal  murders  for  which  the}!" 
justly  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  we  should  certainly 
decline  committing  ourselves  to  an  opinion,  if  the  lives  of  these 
miserable  criminals  rested  upon  the  answer  we  gave  to  the  interroga- 
tory. The  witness  may  entertain  an  opinion,  and  a  strong  one,  upon 
the  point,  but  he  could  give  no  evidence  on  oath  which  would  be  at 
all  safe  or  justifiable. 

But  how  different  is  the  position  of  the  medico-legal  witness,  who 
enters  a  court  of  justice  and  swears  to  the  sanity  and  responsibility 
of  a  criminal  in  favour  of  whom  the  plea  of  insanity  is  urged ;  and 
how  grave  and  solemn  is  his  responsibility  {f  ^/m^  ^^Ze^j  of  extenuation 
is  s2i])ported  hy  evidence  that  should,  if  properly  iveighed  and  dispassion^ 
ately  considered,  carry  conviction  to  the  mind.  Apply  this  principle 
to  the  medical  witnesses  whose  evidence  hung  Buranelli.  It  may  be 
urged  in  defence  of  Dr.  Sutherland,  that  when  pressed  upon  the 
point,  he  positively  declined  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  Buranelli's 
state  of  mind  on  the  7th  of  January.  When  asked,  whether  he 
thought  the  prisoner  of  sane  mind  when  he  committed  the  murder, 
he  said,  '■''  I  do  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  about  that.  I  think  that  is 
a  question  for  the  piry  to  give  an  opinion  of  not  me.''''  Does  not  this 
answer  of  Dr.  Sutherland  expose  him  to  the  suspicion  of  wishing  to 
say  something  ad  captandum  to  the  jury  ?  He  was  in  the  position 
of  a  Crown  witness,  subpoenaed  for  the  special  purpose  of  enlightening 
the  jury  on  the  very  point  which  they  w^ere  empannelled  to  try, 
and  solemnly  sworn  to  consider.  The  question  at  issue  was  not 
whether  Buranelli  was  a  sane  man  on  the  day  when  Drs.  Sutherland 
and  Mayo  visited  and  examined  him,  hut  was  he  so  on  the  7th  of 
January  ?  If  Dr.  Sutherland  refused  to  speak  of  his  mental  condition 
on  that  day,  for  what  pm'pose  did  he  enter  the  witness-box,  and  use- 
lessly obstruct  by  his  irrelevant  evidence  the  course  of  justice  ?  In- 
stead of  throwing  any  light  upon  the  point  which  the  jury  had  in 
reality  to  decide,  instead  of  dissipating  the  cloud  hanging  about  the 
subtle  question  before  the  judge,  he,  by  the  character  of  his  evidence, 
mystified  the  court,  and  raised  doubts  where  all  would  otherwise 
have  been  clear  and  beyond  cavil  and  dispute.  Dr.  Sutherland  cer- 
tainly refused  to  say  that  Buranelli  was  sane  and  responsible  on  the 
7th   of  Januar}^,  but    the  whole   tendency  of  his    evidence  led  irre- 
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sistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  he  considered  the  prisoner  sane  and  re- 
sponsible on  the  day  of  the  murder.  If  such  was  not  his  opinion,  why 
did  he  battle  with  the  strong  evidence  urged  in  favour  of  Buranelli's 
insanity,  and  why  endeavour  to  persuade  the  jury  that  the  clear  and 
obvious  delusion  under  which  the  prisoner  had  for  so  long  a  period 
laboured,  was  not  a  delusion  of  insanity,  but  the  ^'Zlusion  of  hypo- 
chondriasis ?  Surely  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  refined  distinc- 
tions ?  If  he  believed  he  was  incompetent  to  give  an  opinion  of 
Buranelli's  condition  of  mind,  then  why  not  have  left  the  point  at  issue 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  jury,  and  at  once  refused  to  answer  the 
questions  previously  put  to  him  ?  In  such  a  position  he  might 
with  perfect  propriety  have  said,  that  having  decHned  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  Buranelli's  mental  state  on  the  7th  of  January,  from  the 
belief  that  the  question  was  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and 
not  for  himself,  he  must  respectfully  decline  to  reply  to  any  other  in- 
terrogatories having  an  indirect  bearing  upon  the  prisoner's  condition 
of  mind  when  he  committed  the  crime.  Such  an  answer  would  have 
harmonized  with  the  reply  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  there 
would  have  been  some  consistency  in  his  conduct;  but  instead  of  taking 
this  course,  he,  by  his  replies,  did  his  utmost  to  knock  from 
under  the  unhappy  culprit  the  only  prop  that  supported  him,  and  to 
divide  the  fragile  cord  upon  which  his  life  was  suspended.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  poor  miserable  wretch  who  has  gone  to  his  last 
account,  if  the  medical  witnesses  who  appeared  for  the  Crown  had  left 
the  matter  entirely''  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury ;  but,  in  the  face 
of  their  strongly  expressed  opinion,  could  any  other  verdict  have  been 
returned  ?  Dr.  Sutherland  was  asked,  whether  he  had  heard  detailed 
by  the  witnesses  the  acts  and  aberrations  attributed  to  the  prisoner, 
and  which  were  considered  as  indicative  of  his  mental  state;  and 
assuming  them  to  he  true,  would  he  refer  them  to  unsoundness  of 
mind  ?  What  was  Dr.  Sutherland's  answer  ?  Did  he  say,  "  I  can- 
not, with  any  satisfaction  to  my  mind,  give  a  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  must  leave  that  point  in  the  hands  of  the  jury.  I  cannot, 
without  being  endowed  with  siiperhuman  powers  of  penetration,  say 
'yes'  or  'no'  to  the  interrogatory?"  If  such  a  rejoinder  had 
been  made,  it  would  have  been  in  unison  with  his  emphatic 
refusal  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  What  was  his  an- 
swer ?  "  JVo ;  I  cannot  consider  the  acts  to  have  been  the  result  of 
motiveless  impulse.''^  It  would  appear,  from  Dr.  Sutherland's  answer, 
that  he  entertained  an  opinion,  and  a  very  strong  one,  of  Bura- 
nelli's state ;  and  we  must  confess  that  he  travelled  out  of  the  record 
to  give  the  precise  kind  of  reply  likely  to  forcibly  impress  the  jury 
with  an  idea  of  Buranelli's  sanity  on  the  fatal  day.     Was  it  necessary 
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for  Dr.  Sutherland  to  refer  at  all  to  the  act  not  being  a  "  motiveless 
one*^  ?  That  profoundly  subtle  point  had  not  been  mooted  during 
the  trial,  but  Dr.  Sutherland  volunteers  a  statement  in  reference  to  it. 
Cui  bono  ?  Did  he  do  so  with  the  view  of  benefiting  the  unhappy 
prisoner  ? — was  it  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubts  that  might 
exist  in  the  mind  of  the  jury  ? — or  did  he  benevolently  wish  to  en- 
lighten the  Judge  ? 

Dr.  Sutherland  having  abdicated  his  functions  as  a  witness  by 
admitting  that  he  was  not  competent  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  reality  before  the  court,  it  occurs  to  us  that  there  was  only  one 
course  for  him  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  retire  altogether  from  the 
case. 

With  these  remarks  we  conclude  our  criticism  of  the  medico-legal 
testimony  adduced  against  the  plea  of  insanity  advanced  in  favour  of 
Buranelli,  as  well  as  the  detail  of  facts  illustrative  of  his  state  of  mind 
for  some  time  antecedent  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lambert.  We  will 
shortly  recapitulate  the  evidence  which,  according  to  our  judgment,  ig 
demonstrative  of  Buranelh's  mental  derangement  and  moral  irrespon- 
sibility : — 

1.  The  sudden  and  great  alteration  of  character 
following  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  succeeded 

BY 

2.  Great  depression  of  spirits;  fondness  of  soli- 
tude; IRRITABILITY  OF  TEMPER;  VIOLENCE  OF  LAN- 
guage; mental  states  entirely  opposed  to  his 
natural  and  previously  manifested  character. 

3.  His  suicidal  feeling  and  propensity,  viewed  in 

ASSOCIATION    with    HIS     ACUTE    MELANCHOLIA.       HiS 

having  asked  a  person  to  shoot  him.  his 
several  attempts  at  suicide. 

4.  His  delusions  respecting  Dr.  Baller,  of  Pens- 
hurst,  WHO  HAD  treated  HIM  WITH  GREAT  SKILL 
AND  KINDNESS.  ThE  DELUSIONS  CONSISTING  IN  A 
FIRM   BELIEF   THAT   Dr.  BaLLER   HAD    ATTEMPTED    TO 

poison  him  ;  had  treated  him  with  great  cruelty; 
had  lacerated  his  flesh,  and,  in  fact,  murdered 
him!     His  desire  to  murder  Dr.  Baller,  under 

THE  influence  OF  THESE  DELUSIONS. 

5.  His  delusion  that  Mr.  Lambert  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain EXTENT,  A  PARTICEPS  CRIMINIS  IN  Dr.  BaLLER's 
ALLEGED  CRUELTIES. 
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6.  His  insane  deportment  and  physiognomy  when 
admitted  into  middlesex  hospital,  under  the 
CARE  OF  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Henry. 

7.  His  delusions  respecting  his  bed,  and  the  con- 
dition OF  AN  OLD  WOUND.  HiS  BELIEF  THAT  HIS 
BED  "  SWAM  WITH  WATER."  HiS  PERSISTENCE  IN  THIS 
ASSERTION  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  REPEATED  ATTEMPTS  TO 
PROVE  THE  UTTER  GROUNDLESSNESS  OF  HIS  IMPRES- 
SIONS. His  DELUSION,  viewed  in  combination  WITH 
HIS  GENERAL  APPEARANCE,  WHICH  CONVEYED  TO  ALL 
THE  NURSES  AND  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  THE 
STRONG  BELIEF  THAT  HE  WAS  NOT  IN  HIS  "  RIGHT 
MIND.'*' 

8.  The  character  of  the  letters  and  memoranda 

FOUND  IN  his    possession,  THEY   BEING   PRIMA    FACIE 

evidence  of  incoherence  and  insanity. 

9.  The  crime  itself.  The  inadequacy  of  the  mo- 
tive LEADING  TO  ITS  COMMISSION.     ThE  ASSOCIATION 

OF  Mr.  Lambert  with  the  delusion  respecting 
Dr.  Baller. 
10.  The  attempt  at  suicide  after  the  act  of  homi- 
cide. Suicidal  and  homicidal  insanity  gene- 
rally' BEING  ASSOCIATED  WITH,  AND  RESULTING 
FROM,  THE  SAME  MORBID  STATE  OF  BRAIN  AND  MIND. 

In  concluding  these  cursory  comments  on  the  case  of  Buranelli,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  sincere  hope  that  we  have  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  placed  upon  record  the  particulars  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  last  lunatic  that  will  suffer  death  upon  the  gallows. 
Such  a  barbarous  proceeding  can  do  no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
mischief  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  is  perfectly  valueless 
when  viewed  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime, — the  only  valid  and 
reasonable  excuse  that  can,  with  any  semblance  of  justice,  be  assigned 
for  the  act.  When  speaking  of  the  irresponsibiHty  of  the  insane,  and  the 
object  of  punishment,  the  great  Lord  Coke  says,  "  the  execution  of  an 
offender  is  for  an  example,  ut  poena  adpaucos,  metus  adomnesperveniat^^ 
and  that  justly  eminent  jurist  adds,  "  but  so  it  is  not  when  a  madman 
is  executed,  but  should  be  a  miserable  spectacle  against  law,  and  of  ex- 
treme inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  he  no  example  to  others y* 

We    are    aware    that    an    opinion   is    current   in  certain    quarters, 

*  Coke,  Inst.  6. 
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among  some  distinguished  advocates  and  physicians,  that  insanity, 
even  if  clearly  established,  should  not  exempt  a  criminal  from  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  so  unchristian  and  monstrous  a  doctrine  is  tolerated  by  the 
more  enlightened  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 
There  are  undoubtedly  among  both  bodies,  men  who  entertain 
extreme  and  ultra  views  respecting  crime  and  punishment, — men  not 
deficient  in  natural  sagacity  and  not  uninfluenced  by  feelings  of 
humanity,  who,  being  educated  in  the  spirit  and  prejudices  of  the  old 
school,  consider  the  Throne,  the  Seat  of  Justice,  and  the  State  in 
danger  if  any  undue  mercy  is  exhibited  towards  those  who  violate 
the  sacred  majesty  of  the  law  ! 

Not  hang  a  lunatic,  they  exclaim,  who  has  committed  the  crime  of 
murder !  Not  hand  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  public  executioner 
an  insane  person  who  has  imbued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture !  If  doctrines  like  these  are  promulgated, — if  such  principles  are 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  administration  of  justice,  who 
will  answer  for  the  safety  of  society,  the  security  of  the  state,  or  the 
Jife  of  the  sovereign  ?  Thank  God  we  have  the  happiness  of  living  in 
an  age  when  such  obsolete  doctrines  can  exercise  no  influence  upon  the 
understanding,  the  humanity,  character,  and  conduct  of  those  placed 
in  positions  of  great  legal  trust  and  responsibility.  Futile  arguments 
and  vain  threats  like  these  were,  in  more  cruel  and  barbarous  epochs, 
urged  in  defence  of  the  rack,  the  thumb -screw,  and  other 
benevolent  modes  of  prolonging  human  sufleriiig.  When  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  steal- 
ing a  pocket-handkerchief,  the  Commons  of  England  consulted  the 
Recorder  and  the  Common  Sergeant,  who  assured  the  House  that  such 
an  innovation  would  endanger  the  whole  criminal  law  of  England ;  and 
when  the  same  excellent  man  afterwards  proposed  to  abolish  the  dis- 
gusting and  disgraceful  punishment  for  high  treason,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  day  said,  "  Are  the  safeguards,  the  ancient  landmarks, 
the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  to  be  thus  hastily  removed?"  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  singularly  ludicrous  manifestation  of  fear  that 
Mr.  Ponsonby  was  induced  indignantly  to  exclaim,  "  What !  to  tlu^ow 
the  towels  of  an  offender  into  his  face  one  of  the  safeguards  of  the 
JBritish  constitution  ^^^  In  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  we  ask,  is  it 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  justice, — is  it  essential  for  the  safety 
of  the  statute-book, — is  it  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  law 
and  the  dignity  of  those  delegated  with  its  administration,  that  a 
"  miserable  spectacle,"  like  the  execution  of  Biu*anelli,  with  all  its  asso- 
ciated horrors,  attendant  and  unmitigated  evils,  should  again  occur  in 
a  civilized  and  Christian  land  ?     God  forbid  that  another  opportunity 
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should  be  afforded  of  witnessing  so  repulsive  and  disgusting  a  scene  as 
that  which  accompanied  the  cruel  death  of  this  miserable  lunatic.  It 
spoke  well  for  the  humanity  of  the  mob  who  at  an  early  hour  had 
congregated  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  when  they  gave  unmistakable 
utterance  to  their  feelings  of  deep  execration,  horror,  and  disgust  at 
the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  man.  Can  a  more  terrible  image  be 
conjured  to  the  imagination  than  that  of  a  public  executioner,  who, 
in  consequence  of  his  inexpertness  in  the  adjustment  of  the  rope, 
found  it  necessary  during  the  convulsive  struggles  that  ensued  to 
hang  by  the  legs  of  a  criminal  lunatic,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
his  death !     Out  of  evil,  we  pray  to  God  that  good  may  arise. 

The  execution  of  Buranelli,  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  protest,  made 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  in  opposition  to  facts  which,  if  they  did 
not  conclusively  demonstrate  his  lunacy  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Judge  and  the  jury,  undoubtedly  involved  the  matter  in  grave  doubt 
and  difficulty,  establishing  beyond  all  dispute  a  strong  prima  facie 
case  in  favour  of  his  insanity  and  irresponsibility,  is  a  matter,  as  we 
have  previously  observed,  deeply  to  be  regretted  and  sadly  to  be  de- 
plored. May  the  Intelligence,  the  Humanity,  the  Science,  the 
Civilization,  the  Justice,  and  the  Christianity  of  this  great  and 
justly  renowned  country  never  again  be  sullied  or  outraged  by  a  repe- 
tition of  so  revolting  an  exhibition ! 


It  would  appear,  from  a  paragraph  which  has  been  industriously  circulated  in 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  that  after  Buranelli' s  execution,  one  of  the  ofl&cials  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  performed  a  post  mortem  examination  of  his  brain.  It  is  alleged 
that  no  disease  was  detected  !  What  did  the  pathologist  expect  to  discover  ?  What 
does  the  alleged  absence  of  organic  alteration  establish  ?  Does  it  prove  Buranelli's 
mental  soundness  on  the  7th  of  January?  No  man,  with  any  pretensions  to 
scientific  knowledge,  would  gravely  countenance  such  an  absurdity.  For  what  pur- 
pose was  the  examination  made  ?  Was  it  to  satisfy  the  Judge,  to  remove  all 
doubt  from  the  mind  of  the  jury,  or  to  act  as  a  kind  of  salvo  to  the  consciences  of 
the  medical  men  who  swore  to  Buranelli's  mental  soundness  ?  If  the  post  mortem 
investigation  was  made  with  any  such  hand  fide  intentions,  why  was  not  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Henry  of  asking  them  to  be  present  ?  They 
were  deeply  concerned  and  interested  in  the  case,  having  had  Buranelli  for  some  time 
under  their  joint  care  in  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  common  courtesy  they  ought 
to  have  assisted  at  the  examination  after  death.  We  make  these  remarks  without 
for  one  moment  wishing  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  inspection  was  not  properly  and  scientifically  made,  and  the  result  accu- 
rately reported.  We  also  hear  that  Drs.  Mayo  and  Sutherland  carefully  measured, 
after  death,  Buranelli's  skull !     Cut  bono  ? 
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